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The  War 


MUTUAL-AID  AGREEMENT  WITH  POLAND 


[Released  to  the  press  July  1] 

An  agreement  between  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Poland  on  the  principles 
applying  to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  was  signed  on  July  1  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Polish  Ambassador,  Jan 
Ciechanowski. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  are  the  same 
in  all  substantial  respects  as  those  of  the  agree- 
ments between  this  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain,  China,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Belgium1  which  likewise  were  ne- 
gotiated under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  March  11, 
1941  providing  for  the  extension  of  aid  to  any 
country  whose  defense  is  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

This  agreement  provides  added  strength  for 
the  material  and  spiritual  foundations  of  the 
liberty  and  welfare  of  all  peoples,  and  it  is  a 
further  expression  of  the  determination  of  the 
United  Nations  to  achieve  ultimate  victory. 

The  full  text  of  the  agreement  follows : 2 

"Whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Poland  declare  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a  cooperative  undertaking,  to- 
gether with  every  other  nation  or  people  of  like 
mind,  to  the  end  of  laying  the  bases  of  a  just  and 
enduring  world  peace  securing  order  under  law 
to  themselves  and  all  nations; 

1  Bulletin  of  February  28,  1942,  p.  190 ;  June  6,  1942, 
p.  507 ;  June  13,  1942,  p.  531 ;  and  June  20,  1942,  p.  551, 
respectively. 

"The  text  here  printed  conforms  to  the  original. 


"And  whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Poland,  as  signatories  of 
the  Declaration  by  United  Nations  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1942,  have  subscribed  to  a  common  pro- 
gram of  purposes  and  principles  embodied  in  the 
Joint  Declaration  made  on  August  14,  1941  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  known 
as  the  Atlantic  Charter ; 

"And  whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  determined,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  11,  1941,  that  the 
defense  of  Poland  against  aggression  is  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 

"And  whereas  the  United  States  of  America 
has  extended  and  is  continuing  to  extend  to 
Poland  aid  in  resisting  aggression ; 

"And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  final 
determination  of  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  the  Government  of  Poland  receives  such 
aid  and  of  the  benefits  to  be  received  by  the 
United  States  of  America  in  return  therefor 
should  be  deferred  until  the  extent  of  the  de- 
fense aid  is  known  and  until  the  progress  of 
events  makes  clearer  the  final  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  benefits  which  will  be  in  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Poland  and  will  promote  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  world  peace; 

"And  whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Poland  are  mutually  de- 
sirous of  concluding  now  a  preliminary  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  the  provision  of  defense  aid 
and  in  regard  to  certain  considerations  which 
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shall  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  the  making  of  such 
an  agreement  has  been  in  all  respects  duly 
authorized,  and  all  acts,  conditions  and  formali- 
ties which  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  per- 
form, fulfill  or  execute  prior  to  the  making  of 
such  an  agreement  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
either  of  the  United  States  of  America  or  of 
Poland  have  been  performed,  fulfilled  or  exe- 
cuted as  required ; 

"The  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  by 
their  respective  Governments  for  that  purpose, 
have  agreed  as  follows : 

"Article  I 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  continue  to  supply  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  with  such  defense  articles,  de- 
fense services,  and  defense  information  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
authorize  to  be  transferred  or  provided. 

"Article  II 

"The  Government  of  Poland  will  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  strengthening  thereof  and 
will  provide  such  articles,  services,  facilities  or 
information  as  it  may  be  in  a  position  to  supply. 

"Article  III 

"The  Government  of  Poland  will  not  without 
the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  transfer  title  to,  or  possession 
of,  any  defense  article  or  defense  information 
transferred  to  it  under  the  Act  of  March  11, 
1941  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  permit  the  use  thereof  by  anyone 
not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Poland. 

"Article  IV 

"If,  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  of  any  defense  article  or  de- 
fense information,  it  becomes  necessary  for  that 
Government  to  take  any  action  or  make  any 
payment  in  order  fully  to  protect  any  of  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  who  has  patent  rights  in  and  to  any 
such  defense  article  or  information,  the  Gov- 
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ernment  of  Poland  will  take  such  action  or  make 
such  payment  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Article  V 
"The  Government  of  Poland  will  return  to 
the  United  States  of  America  at  the  end  of  the 
present  emergency,  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  such  de- 
fense articles  transferred  under  this  Agreement 
as  shall  not  have  been  destroyed,  lost  or  con- 
sumed and  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  useful  in  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere or  to  be  otherwise  of  use  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"Article  VI 
"In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits  to 
be  provided  to  the  United  States  of  America  by 
the  Government  of  Poland  full  cognizance  shall 
be  taken  of  all  property,  services,  information, 
facilities,  or  other  benefits  or  considerations  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  of  Poland  subsequent 
to  March  11, 1941,  and  accepted  or  acknowledged 
by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

"Article  VII 
"In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits  to 
be  provided  to  the  United  States  of  America 
by  the  Government  of  Poland  in  return  for  aid 
furnished  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March 
11,  1941,  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof  shall 
be  such  as  not  to  burden  commerce  between  the 
two  countries,  but  to  promote  mutually  advan- 
tageous economic  relations  between  them  and 
the  betterment  of  world-wide  economic  rela- 
tions. To  that  end,  they  shall  include  provi- 
sion for  agreed  action  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Poland,  open  to  participation  by 
all  other  countries  of  like  mind,  directed  to  the 
expansion,  by  appropriate  international  and 
domestic  measures,  of  production,  employment, 
and  the  exchange  and  consumption  of  goods, 
which  are  the  material  foundations  of  the  lib- 
erty and  welfare  of  all  peoples;  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  forms  of  discriminatory  treatment 
in  international  commerce,  and  to  the  reduction 
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of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers ;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  attainment  of  all  the  economic  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  the  Joint  Declaration  made 
on  August  14,  1941,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"At  an  early  convenient  date,  conversations 
shall  be  begun  between  the  two  Governments 
with  a  view  to  determining,  in  the  light  of  gov- 
erning economic  conditions,  the  best  means  of 
attaining  the  above-stated  objectives  by  their 
own  agreed  action  and  of  seeking  the  agreed 
action  of  other  like-minded  Governments. 

"Article  VIII 

"This  Agreement  shall  take  effect  as  from 
this  day's  date.  It  shall  continue  in  force  until 
a  date  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

"Signed  and  sealed  at  Washington  in  dupli- 
cate this  first  day  of  July,  1942. 

"For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Cordell  Hull 

Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

"For  the  Government  of  Poland : 

Jan  Ciechanowski 
Ambassador  of  Poland 
at  Washington1'' 


EXCHANGE  OF  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CON- 
SULAR PERSONNEL  AND  OTHER  NA- 
TIONALS 

GERMAN  VIOLATION  OF  EXCHANGE 
AGREEMENT 

Released  to  the  press  July  1] 

The  German  Government  has  withdrawn  the 
ireviously  agreed  safe  conducts  for  future  voy- 
ges  of  the  S.S.  Drottningholm  between  New 
fork  and  Lisbon  and  has  thereby  violated  the 
xchange  agreement.  This  Government  in- 
ormed  the  German  Government  through  the 
Iwiss  Government  by  note  "that  the  German 
Jovernment,  by  unilateral  action,  has  violated 
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the  agreement  entered  into  between  this  Gov- 
ernment and  the  German  Government  for  the 
exchange  of  their  nationals  in  that  it  has  with- 
drawn the  safe  conduct  previously  given  for  the 
several  round-trip  voyages  of  the  Drottning- 
holm between  New  York  and  Lisbon.  As  the 
assurance  of  this  safe  conduct  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  Exchange  Agreement  between  the 
two  Governments,  this  Government  must  con- 
sider the  agreement  as  terminated  by  the  act  of 
the  German  Government." 


A  list  of  officials  and  other  nationals  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  other  American  repub- 
lics who  are  returning  on  the  second  voyage  of 
the  S.  S.  Drottningholm  from  Lisbon  has  been 
issued  as  Department  of  State  press  release  327, 
of  June  29,  1942. 


ARGENTINE  APPRECIATION  FOR  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  CREW  OF  "RIO  TERCERO" 

[Released  to  the  press  July  2] 

The  translation  of  a  note  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  the  Argentine  Ambassador 
in  Washington,  Sehor  Don  Felipe  A.  Espil, 
follows : 

"Washington,  Jidy  1, 19^2. 
"Excellency  : 

"I  take  pleasure  in  informing  Your  Excel- 
lency that  from  the  investigations  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Rio 
Tercero,  of  Argentine  flag,  an  action  that  oc- 
curred under  circumstances  which  are  public 
property,  the  prompt  and  decisive  cooperation 
of  the  naval  and  air  forces  of  the  United  States 
in  the  task  of  saving  the  victims  from  the  said 
vessel,  almost  all  of  them  of  Argentine  nation- 
ality, stands  out  clearly. 

"My  Government  having  been  informed  of 
the  intervention  mentioned,  instructs  me  to  pre- 
sent to  Your  Excellency  its  thanks  for  the  aid 
rendered  to  the  shipwrecked  persons  with  such  a 
cordial  spirit  of  collaboration  and  friendship, 
which  I  take  pleasure  in  putting  on  record. 

"I  avail  myself  [etc.]  Felipe  A.  Espil" 
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COMMODITIES    ALLOCATED    TO    OTHER 
AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

[Released  to  the  press  July  1] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  follow- 
ing a  general  plan  pursued  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond quarters  of  this  year  and  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  close  inter-American  cooperation, 
has  announced  in  Washington  a  list  of  com- 
modities allocated  to  the  other  American  re- 
publics for  the  third  quarter  of  1942.  This 
announcement  was  made  jointly  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  War  Production  Board,  and 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 

The  announced  list  comprises  the  following 
materials :  Acetic  acid ;  acetone ;  aconite ;  ammo- 
nium sulphate;  anhydrous  ammonia;  aniline; 
ascorbic  acid ;  bauxite ;  belladonna  leaves ;  bella- 
donna root;  beryl  and  beryllium;  cadmium; 
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camphor;    carbon    tetrachloride;    castor    oil; 
chlorine;   citric   acid;   cobalt;   copper;   cotton 
linters;  diamond  dies;  dibutyl  phthalate;  digi- 
talis; dynamite;  electrodes,  carbon;  electrodes, 
graphite;  ergot;  fluorspar ;  formaldehyde;  glyc- 
erin;   graphite,   natural   amorphous;    insulin; 
ipecac;   lead;   leather;   f erromanganese ;   mer- 
cury; methanol;  f erromolybdenum ;  naphtha- 
lene;   neat's-foot    oil;    phenol;    phosphorus; 
phthalic  anhydride ;  platinum  and  allied  metals ; 
potassium  permanganate;  procaine;  rayon  (fil- 
ament yard);  red  squill;  strontium  chemicals; 
sulfaguanidine;  sulfanilamide;  sulfuric  acid; 
superphosphate;  thiamin  hydrochloride;  toluol; 
f errotungsten ;  uranium  salts  and  compounds; 
f errovanadium ;  and  zinc. 

The  third-quarter  allocations  for  iron  and 
steel  and  additional  commodities  will  be  an- 
nounced shortly. 


International  Conferences,  Commissions,  Etc. 


INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  ON  SYSTEMS  OF  ECONOMIC 
AND  FINANCIAL  CONTROL 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE1 


[Released  to  the  press  June  30] 

Delegates  to  the  Inter- American  Conference 
on  Systems  of  Economic  and  Financial 
Control,  Your  Excellencies,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  : 
It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  to  extend 
to  all  of  you  on  behalf  of  the  Inter -American 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee 
a  cordial  welcome  to  this  Inter- American  Con- 
ference on  Systems  of  Economic  and  Financial 
Control. 

Once  again  the  21  American  republics  are 
meeting  in  conference  in  order  still  further  to 
fortify     their     solidarity,     still     further     to 

1  Delivered  by  Mr.  Welles  at  the  Pan  American  Union, 
June  30,  1942. 


strengthen  their  common  purpose  to  maintain 
this  hemisphere  forever  free  from  any  encroach- 
ment upon  the  independence  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas,  and  as  a  citadel  of  human  liberty. 
We  are  confronting  an  attack  upon  the  New 
World  which  is  being  waged  by  the  Axis  powers 
on  every  front  upon  which  they  can  muster  their 
forces  of  treachery  and  of  deceit. 

For  this  war  is  not  being  fought  today  on  the 
military  front  alone.  We,  the  free  nations  ol 
America,  are  today  faced  with  the  supreme  anc 
historic  mission  of  repelling  a  total  assault  or 
our  freedom  and  our  integrity,  an  assault  that  1 
being  carried  on  not  only  by  pirate  submarine 
and  military  arms  but  also  by  the  colonies  o 
subversive  agents  on  the  sovereign  soil  of  eacl 
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one  of  our  countries.  These  human  termites, 
carrying  out  the  will  of  their  Axis  masters,  have 
been  gnawing  for  a  long  time,  not  only  at  the 
foundations  of  our  inter-American  system  but 
also  at  the  foundations  of  the  economic  struc- 
ture that  maintains  us  whole.  It  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  and  integrating  controls  that 
have  already  been  established  to  thwart  and  to 
stamp  out  their  activities  that  this  meeting  of 
technical  experts  from  our  21  American  repub- 
lics is  convened  in  Washington  today. 

Even  by  the  time  that  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  met  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  consult  on  meas- 
ures for  the  common  defense  of  our  nations  some 
measures  had  already  been  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican republics  to  control  the  exportation  or  re- 
exportation of  merchandise,  to  restrict  and  con- 
trol financial  and  commercial  transactions  with 
the  nations  signatory  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  and 
the  territories  dominated  by  them,  and  to  curb 
other  alien  economic  activities  prejudicial  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

At  that  meeting  the  representatives  of  the 
American  governments  laid  down,  in  resolution 
V,  an  outline  of  the  general  nature  and  objec- 
tive of  commercial  and  financial  controls  that 
they  were  unanimous  in  believing  should  be 
established  in  order  to  defend  the  hemisphere 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  sinister  fifth 
columns  that  were  operating  in  advance  of  the 
A.xis  military  forces.  At  that  time  they  recom- 
nended  for  immediate  adoption  "any  additional 
neasures  necessary  to  cut  off  for  the  duration  of 
:he  present  Hemispheric  emergency  all  com- 
nercial  and  financial  intercourse,  direct  or  in- 
lirect,  between  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
lations  signatory  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  and  the 
territories  dominated  by  them ;"  and  also  "meas- 
ures to  eliminate  all  other  financial  and  com- 
nercial  activities  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  American  Republics  ..." 

The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  their 
neeting  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  recognized,  however, 
;hat  in  order  to  make  such  controls  as  they  rec- 
Mnmended  effective  against  the  Axis  fifth  col- 
lmn  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  it  would  be  nec- 
essary that  the   financial   authorities  charged 


with  the  administration  of  such  controls  in  each 
of  the  American  republics  should  meet  together 
to  consult  with  each  other,  in  order  to  exchange 
information  and  to  pool  their  experience.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  work  out  the  details  of 
joint  procedures  that  would  altogether  eliminate 
the  financial  and  commercial  maneuvers  by 
which  the  tools  of  the  German  and  Italian  and 
Japanese  warlords,  operating  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, seek  to  reduce  our  defenses  and  endeavor 
to  prepare  the  way  for  our  subjugation.  It  was 
with  this  in  view  that  the  Meeting  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  recommended  the  convocation  of  this 
present  Inter- American  Conference  on  Systems 
of  Economic  and  Financial  Control. 

The  historic  task  that  now  confronts  the 
peoples  of  America,  the  task  of  defending  the 
traditional  freedom  of  the  American  continent 
against  attack  from  abroad,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  military  means  alone.  We  must  be 
no  less  resolute  in  measures  to  counter  the  eco- 
nomic assault  than  in  the  measures  we  are  taking 
to  meet  the  military  threat.  The  soil  of  our 
own  continent  is  one  of  the  great  battlefields  of 
this  war.  On  it  we  are  fighting — and  fighting 
with  increasing  success — the  enemy  who  has 
insinuated  himself  in  our  midst. 

Delegates  to  this  conference,  the  decisions  that 
are  made  by  you  here  at  this  conference  and 
the  actions  of  our  governments  in  carrying  out 
those  decisions  are  of  the  utmost  consequence 
in  assisting  in  the  creation  of  the  assurance  that 
the  American  continent  shall  continue  to  main- 
tain its  liberties  and  its  independence.  It  is  a 
solemn  mission  with  which  this  conference  is 
charged.  I  have  faith  that  that  mission  will  be 
fulfilled  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  spirit  that 
has  nurtured  and  defended  the  freedom  of  the 
Americas  throughout  the  term  of  our  independ- 
ent life. 

Upon  you  rests  a  responsibility  to  provide 
implements  for  the  willing  hands  that  are  fight- 
ing today  the  economic  battles  to  preserve  our 
solidarity.  I  voice  the  hope  of  millions  when  I 
express  the  firm  conviction  that  in  this  critical 
moment  your  vision,  your  leadership,  and  your 
high  devotion  will  not  be  found  wanting. 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  REGARDING  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  WHEAT 


[Released  to  the  press  July  1] 

The  Wheat  Meeting  recently  held  in  Wash- 
ington has  resulted  in  the  approval  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  of  a 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  as  a  first  step  to- 
ward the  conclusion  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit  of  a  comprehensive  international  wheat 
agreement. 

The  Washington  Wheat  Meeting  comprised 
officials  of  five  of  the  ten  countries  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  work  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee established  by  the  International  Wheat 
Advisory  Committee  at  London  in  January  1939. 
The  work  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  was 
near  completion  when  war  broke  out  in  Septem- 
ber 1939.    The  war  aggravated  in  several  im- 
portant respects  the  world  wheat  problem,  and, 
following  an  exchange  of  views  between  their 
Governments,  officials  of  Argentina,  Australia, 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  met  in  Washington  on  July  10,  1941,1  to 
resume  the  discussions  which  were  interrupted 
by  the  outbreak  of  war.    They  submitted  to  their 
Governments  a  preliminary  report  in  August 
1941 ,2  reconvened  in  October,  and  have  met  at 
frequent  intervals  since  then  to  carry  on  their 
discussions.3 

The  Memorandum  of  Agreement  now  con- 
cluded provides  for  the  convening  by  the  United 
States,  when  the  time  is -deemed  propitious,  of 
a  conference  of  all  the  nations  having  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  wheat,  whether  as  consumers 
or  producers ;  and  there  is  attached  to  it  for  con- 
sideration at  that  conference  a  draft  convention 


1  Bulletin  of  July  12, 1941,  p.  23. 

2  Ibid.,  August  9,  1941,  p.  116. 

"  Ibid.,  October  18,  1941,  p.  302. 
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prepared  by  the  Washington  Wheat  Meeting. 
In  the  meantime  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
requires  the  adoption  and  maintenance  on  the 
part  of  the  four  exporting  countries  of  positive 
measures  to  control  production  with  the  object  of 
minimizing  the  accumulation  of  excessive  stocks 
during  the  war. 

The  Memorandum  of  Agreement  provides  also 
for  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  pool  of 
wheat  for  intergovernmental  relief  in  war- 
stricken  and  other  necessitous  areas  as  soon  as 
the  international  situation  permits.  It  brings 
into  operation  the  arrangemenfs  in  the  draft 
convention  for  contributions  to  a  pool,  as  they 
may  be  required,  of  100  million  bushels  and  addi- 
tional quantities  to  be  determined  as  the  extent 
of  the  need  becomes  known. 

In  order  to  prevent  disorganization  and  con- 
fusion immediately  after  the  war  and  pending 
the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  international 
wheat  agreement,  the  present  Memorandum  pro- 
vides for  bringing  into  operation  for  a  limited 
period  the  provisions  of  the  draft  convention 
relating  to  the  control  by  the  four  exporting 
countries  of  production,  stocks,  and  exports  and 
for  cooperation  by  all  five  countries  in  stabiliz- 
ing prices. 

The  approval, of  the  five  Governments  was 
notified  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  other  four  Governments  on  June  27  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  minutes  of  the  final 
session  of  the  Washington  Wheat  Meeting,  the 
provisions  of  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
came  into  effect  on  that  date. 

The  texts  of  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement, 
including  the  draft  convention,  and  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  final  session  of  the  Washington 
Wheat  Meeting  are  printed  below. 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT 

1.  Officials  of  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  wheat  exporting  coun- 
tries, and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  wheat  im- 
porting country,  met  in  Washington  on  July  10, 
1941  to  resume  the  wheat  discussions  which 
were  interrupted  in  London  by  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  September  1939  and  to  consider  what 
steps  might  be  taken  toward  a  solution  of  the 
international  wheat  problem. 

2.  The  discussions  at  Washington,  which  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  many  months,  have  made 
it  clear  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem requires  an  international  wheat  agreement 
and  that  such  an  agreement  requires  a  confer- 
ence of  the  nations  willing  to  participate  which 
have  a  substantial  interest  in  international  trade 
in  wheat.  It  was  also  recognized  that  pending 
the  holding  of  such  a  conference  the  situation 
should  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate.  The 
Washington  Wheat  Meeting  has  recorded  the 
results  of  its  deliberations  in  the  attached  Draft 
Convention  in  order  to  facilitate  further  inter- 
national consideration  of  the  subject  at  such 
time  as  may  be  possible  and  to' provide  a  basis 
for  such  interim  measures  as  may  be  found 
necessary. 

3.  The  Washington  Wheat  Meeting  has  rec- 
ognized that  it  is  impracticable  to  convene  at 
the  present  time  the  international  wheat  con- 
ference referred  to  above.  Accordingly,  the 
five  countries  present  at  that  Meeting  have 
agreed  that  the  United  States,  so  soon  as  after 
consultation  with  other  countries  it  deems  the 
time  propitious,  should  convene  a  wheat  con- 
ference of  the  nations  having  a  substantial  in- 
terest in  international  trade  in  wheat  which  are 
willing  to  participate,  and  that  the  Draft  Con- 
vention above  mentioned  should  be  submitted 
to  that  conference  for  consideration. 

4.  In  the  meantime  there  should  be  no  delay 
in  the  provision  of  wheat  for  relief  in  war- 
stricken  and  other  necessitous  areas  so  soon  as  in 
the  view  of  the  five  countries  circumstances  per- 
mit.   Likewise  it  is  imperative  that  the  absence 


of  control  measures  over  the  accumulation  of 
stocks  in  the  four  countries  now  producing  large 
quantities  of  wheat  for  markets  no  longer  avail- 
able should  not  create  insoluble  problems  for  a 
future  conference.  Accordingly,  the  five  coun- 
tries have  agreed  to  regard  as  in  effect  among 
themselves,  pending  the  conclusions  of  the  con- 
ference referred  to  above,  those  arrangements 
described  in  the  attached  Draft  Convention 
which  are  necessary  to  the  administration  and 
distribution  of  the  relief  pool  of  wheat  and  to 
the  control  of  production  of  wheat  other  than 
those  involving  the  control  of  exports. 

5.  If  the  conference  contemplated  above  shall 
have  met  and  concluded  an  agreement  prior  to 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  no  further  action  will 
be  needed  by  the  countries  represented  at  the 
Washington  Meeting.  However,  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
disorganization  and  confusion  in  international 
trade  in  wheat,  to  institute  temporary  controls 
pending  the  conclusions  of  the  conference.  Ac- 
cordingly the  five  countries  agree  that  in  the 
period  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and 
pending  the  conclusion  of  a  wheat  agreement  at 
the  conference  referred  to  the  arrangements  de- 
scribed in  the  attached  Draft  Convention  which 
relate  to  the  control  of  production,  stocks  and 
exports  of  wheat  and  to  the  administration 
thereof  will  be  brought  into  effect  among  them- 
selves. Those  arrangements  will  come  into  ef- 
fect on  such  date  as  may  be  unanimously  agreed. 
Announcement  of  that  date  will  be  made  within 
six  months  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

6.  Pending  the  conclusions  of  the  conference 
contemplated  above,  the  five  countries,  on  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  or  such  earlier  date  as 
they  may  agree,  will  regard  as  in  effect  among 
themselves  the  arrangements  described  in  the 
attached  Draft  Convention  for  the  control  of 
the  prices  of  wheat.  The  determination  of 
prices  required  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
those  arrangements  will  be  made  by  unanimous 
consent.  If  no  determination  of  prices  has  been 
made  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  five 
countries  will,  pending  such  determination  but 
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for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  main- 
tain as  the  export  price  of  wheat  the  last  price 
negotiated  by  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  bulk 
purchase  of  wheat  from  the  principal  country 
of  supply ;  equivalent  f .  o.  b.  prices  will  be  cal- 
culated for  wheats  of  the  other  exporting  coun- 
tries and  will  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  substantial  changes  in  freight  and  ex- 
change rates. 

7.  In  taking  any  decisions  under  this  Memo- 
randum and  the  arrangements  of  the  Draft  Con- 
vention which  it  brings  into  operation  each  of 
the  five  countries  will  have  one  vote  and  a  two- 
thirds  majority  will  be  required  for  decision 
except  as  otherwise  provided  herein. 

8.  The  provisions  of  this  Memorandum  will 
be  superseded  by  any  agreement  reached  at  the 
proposed  wheat  conference  or  by  any  arrange- 
ments which  the  five  countries  and  other  inter- 
ested countries  may  make  to  deal  with  the 
period  pending  such  a  conference.  In  any  event 
they  are  to  terminate  two  years  from  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities. 

A.  M.  V. 
For  Argentina 

E.  McC. 
For  Australia 

C.  F.  W. 
For  Canada 

H.  F.  C. 
For  the  United  Kingdom 

L.  A.  W. 
For  the  United  States 

Washington,  April  22, 191$. 


DRAFT  CONVENTION 
Preamble 

1.  The  prospects  with  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  wheat  are  such  that  ac- 
cumulation of  wheat  surpluses  threatens  to  re- 
sult in  grave  post-war  difficulties  for  the 
economies  of  the  producing  countries  and 
hence,  because  of  the  interdependence  of  na- 
tions, for  the  economies  of  all  countries.  It  is 
also  to  be  expected  that,  unless  appropriate 
action  is  taken,  such  accumulation  will  recur. 
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2.  A  solution  of  the  problem  thus  presented 
must  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  any 
program  of  world  economic  reconstruction  and 
will  call  for  cooperative  action  by  all  countries 
concerned  in  international  trade  in  wheat.  It 
will  involve  national  and  international  meas- 
ures for  the  regulation  of  wheat  production  in 
both  exporting  and  importing  countries,  for  the 
orderly  distribution  of  wheat  and  flour  in  do- 
mestic and  international  trade  at  such  prices  as 
are  fair  to  consumers  and  provide  a  reasonable 
remuneration  to  producers  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  supplies  which  shall  be  at  all 
times  ample  for  the  needs  of  consumers  without 
being  so  excessive  as  to  create  a  world  burden  of 
unwanted  surpluses. 

3.  Cooperative  action  is  also  necessary  to 
meet  the  need  for  relief  in  the  war-stricken 
areas  of  the  world  by  the  supply  and  distribu- 
tion of  gifts  of  wheat. 

4.  The  benefits  of  abundant  world  supplies  of 
wheat  cannot  be  assured  to  consumers  unless 
there  is  a  substantial  decrease  in  uneconomic 
incentives  to  high-cost  production,  a  lowering 
of  barriers  to  world  trade  and  the  charging  of 
prices  to  consumers  not  substantially  higher 
than  the  price  of  wheat  in  international  trade. 

5.  In  many  countries  the  standard  of  living 
would  be  improved  by  increasing  the  consump- 
tion of  wheat  through  a  lowering  of  prices.  In 
all  countries  the  standard  of  living  would  be 
improved  by  stimulating  the  consumption  of 
foods  rich  in  vitamins,  proteins  and  minerals. 
The  increased  production  of  such  foods  would 
offer  a  more  valuable  use  for  land  which  has  at 
times  been  used  uneconomically  for  high-cost 
production  of  wheat. 

6.  Producers  of  an  international  commodity 
such  as  wheat  are  directly  affected  by  standards 
of  living  throughout  the  world,  by  international 
purchasing  power  and  by  prevailing  policies 
and  practices  affecting  international  trade  gen 
erally.  There  can  be  no  basic  solution  of  th< 
problem  of  export  surpluses  without  a  genera 
reduction  of  import  barriers  and  no  measur< 
should  be  taken  or  maintained  which  has  th< 
effect  of  retarding  such  reduction  or  of  prevent 
ing  in  any  way  the  fullest  possible  developmen 
of  international  trade. 
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Accordingly   the  contracting  Governments 
have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I  (Expansion  of  Trade) 

1.  The  contracting  Governments  agree  that 
an  essential  element  of  a  solution  of  the  world 
wheat  problem  is  that  consumers  should  have 
the  opportunity  and  means  of  increasing  their 
purchases  of  wheat  from  areas  which  are 
equipped  to  produce  it  economically.  They 
agree  that  such  opportunity  and  means  depend 
not  only  on  the  lowering  of  barriers  to  the  im- 
portation of  wheat  but  also  on  making  avail- 
able to  wheat  importing  countries  increased  out- 
lets for  the  exportation  of  goods  which  they  in 
turn  are  equipped  to  produce  economically. 
They  agree  that  this  requires  the  adoption  and 
pursuit  of  national  and  international  policies 
aimed  at  a  fuller  and  more  efficient  use  among 
nations  of  human  and  natural  resources  and 
thereby  a  world-wide  expansion  of  purchasing 
power. 

2.  Recognizing  therefore  that  much  that  is 
called  for  transcends  the  scope  of  a  wheat  agree- 
ment and  requires  action  on  a  broad  interna- 
tional basis,  but  that  much  also  can  be  accom- 
plished by  national  measures  and  by  agreements 
with  each  other  and  with  other  countries,  the 
contracting  Governments  undertake  to  further 
in  every  way  possible  the  attainment  of  the  fore- 
going objectives. 

3.  The  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  submit 
to  the  contracting  Governments  a  review  of 
international  trade  in  wheat  and  invite  them  to 
consider,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  what 
measures  may  be  adopted  for  the  expansion  of 
such  trade. 

Article  II  (Production  Control)* 

1.  The  Governments  of  Argentina,  Australia, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
adopt  suitable  measures  to  ensure  that  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  their  territories  does  not 
exceed  the  quantity  needed   for  domestic  re- 


*Note:  This  Article  to  be  expanded,  when  further 
international  consideration  of  the  subject  is  possible, 
to  include  provisions  for  production  control  in  other 
exporting  countries  and  in  importing  countries.  [Foot- 
note in  original.] 


quirements  and  the  basic  export  quotas  and 
maximum  reserve  stocks  for  which  provision 
is  hereinafter  made. 

2.  Should  nevertheless  production  in  any 
country  be  found  to  have  exceeded  in  any  crop- 
year  the  quantity  above  prescribed,  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  shall  before  the  end  of 
that  crop-year  take  such  action  as  will  result  in 
the  disappearance  of  the  excess  production 
within  its  territories  before  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing crop-year  or  shall  otherwise  deal  with 
such  excess  production  as  the  Council  may  di- 
rect, except  that  if  any  part  of  the  excess  pro- 
duction is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  be  due  to  a  yield  above  the  average  of 
the  preceding  20  years  the  Government  of  the 
country  concerned  may  carry  that  part  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  3  (a)  of  Article  III  or  deal 
with  it  in  such  other  manner  as  may  be  agreed 
with  the  Council. 

3.  Pending  the  coming  into  force  of  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  of  this  Article,  the  Governments 
of  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  adopt  or  main- 
tain positive  measures  to  control  production 
with  the  object  of  minimizing  the  accumulation 
of  excessive  stocks. 

Article  III  (Stocks) 

1.  The  Governments  of  Argentina,  Australia, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  2,  3,  4 
and  5  of  this  Article,  ensure  that  stocks  of  old 
wheat  held  at  the  end  of  their  respective  crop- 
years  are  not  less  than  35,  25,  80  and  150  mil- 
lion bushels  respectively,  and  not  more  than 
130,  80,  275  and  400  million  bushels  respectively. 
Any  stocks  not  in  excess  of  the  specified  maxi- 
mum are  hereinafter  called  "reserve  stocks". 

2.  Stocks  of  old  wheat  in  any  country  may 
be  permitted  to  fall  below  the  specified  mini- 
mum (a)  if  the  new  crop  together  with  the 
carry-over  from  the  previous  crop-year  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  domestic  requirements  and 
leave  at  the  end  of  that  crop-year  the  minimum 
reserve  stocks  specified,  in  which  case  those 
stocks  may  be  reduced  by  the  amount  necessary 
fully  to  meet  domestic  requirements,  and  (b)  in 
so  far  as  the  Council  decides  that  exports  from 
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the  minimum  reserve  stocks  of  that  country  are 
required  fully  to  meet  the  world  demand  for 
imported  wheat. 

3.  Stocks  of  old  wheat  may  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum by  (a)  the  quantity  of  permitted  excess 
stocks  ascertained  under  paragraph  4  of  this 
Article  and  (b)  the  quantity  of  permitted  sur- 
plus stocks  ascertained  under  paragraph  5  of 
this  Article. 

4.  Such  part  of  excess  production  in  the  first 
crop-year  in  which  it  occurs  following  the  crop- 
year  in  which  Article  IV  comes  into  force  as 
may  be  shown  under  paragraph  2  of  Article  II 
to  be  due  to  above  average  yields  shall  be  per- 
mitted excess  stocks  at  the  end  of  that  crop- 
year.  The  permitted  excess  stocks  at  the  end  of 
each  succeeding  crop-year  shall  be  ascertained 
by  the  Council  by  deducting  from  the  permitted 
excess  stocks,  if  any,  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
crop-year  any  quantity  by  which  production  in 
the  crop-year  then  ending  was  less  than  the 
maximum  prescribed  in  paragraph  1  of  Article 
II  or  by  adding  thereto  such  part  of  any  excess 
production  in  that  crop-year  as  may  be  shown 
under  paragraph  2  of  Article  II  to  be  due  to 
above  average  yields. 

5.  Stocks  in  excess  of  the  maximum,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  Council,  at  the  end  of  the  crop- 
year  in  which  announcement  is  made  of  the  date 
on  which  the  provisions  of  Articles  II,  III  and 
IV  will  come  into  effect  shall  be  permitted  sur- 
plus stocks,  unless  that  announcement  is  made 
less  than  45  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seeding  period  for  the  next  harvest  in  which 
case  stocks  in  excess  of  the  maximum  at  the  end 
of  the  succeeding  crop-year  shall  be  permitted 
surplus  stocks.    Permitted  surplus  stocks  at  the 
end  of  each  succeeding  crop-year  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  Council  by  deducting  from  the  per- 
mitted   surplus    stocks    at    the    end    of    the 
preceding  crop-year  (a)  any  secondary  or  sup- 
plementary export  quotas  allocated  in  the  crop- 
year  then  ending  and  (b)  any  quantity  by  which 
production  in  that  crop-year  plus  the  permitted 
excess  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  crop- 
year  was  less  than  the  maximum  production 
prescribed  in  paragraph  1  of  Article  II. 
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6.  Should  it  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Council  that,  owing  to  insufficient  or  defec- 
tive storage  facilities,  any  part  of  the  permitted 
surplus  stocks  in  any  country  has  been  destroyed 
or  has  been  disposed  of  by  governmental  meas- 
ures in  a  manner  clearly  constituting  extraor- 
dinary use  such  part  shall  nevertheless  be 
counted  as  permitted  surplus  stocks  for  the  pur- 
poses of  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  Article  IV  so 
long  as  any  other  permitted  surplus  stocks  re- 
main in  that  country. 
7.  The  Council  shall— 

(a)  at  its  regular  August  meeting  ascertain 
the  permitted  surplus  stocks  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America  at  the  end  of  their 
preceding  crop-years  and  estimate  such  stocks 
in  Argentina  and  Australia  at  the  end  of  their 
current  crop-years  and 

(b)  at  its  regular  January  meeting  ascertain 
the  permitted  surplus  stocks  in  Argentina  and 
Australia  at  the  end  of  their  preceding  crop- 
years  and  estimate  such  stocks  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  America  at  the  end  of 
their  current  crop-years. 

Article  IV  (Export  Control) 

1.  The  contracting  Government  of  each  ex- 
porting country  shall  adopt  the  measures  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  net  exports  of  wheat,  in- 
cluding flour  expressed  in  terms  of  its  wheat 
equivalent,  from  its  territories  in  each  quota- 
year  shall  not,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 11  of  this  Article,  exceed  the  basic,  sec- 
ondary and  supplementary  export  quotas  for 
which  provision  is  hereinafter  made.  It  is  rec- 
ognized in  principle  that,  within  the  framework 
of  this  Agreement,  wheat  from  each  exporting 
country  should  continue  to  find  its  way  into  its 
normal  markets. 

2.  The  basic  export  quotas  for  Argentina, 
Australia,  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 3  of  this  Article,  be  25,  19,  40  and  16 
percent  respectively  of  the  Council's  latest  pub- 
lished estimate  of  the  total  volume  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  wheat  and  flour  in  each  quota- 
year  less  (a)  such  basic  export  quotas  for  other 
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exporting  countries  as  may  be  agreed  under 
Article  XIV  and  (b)  reasonable  allowances, 
having  due  regard  to  exports  in  past  years,  for 
net  exports  from  the  territories  of  Governments 
not  parties  to  the  Agreement. 

3.  Should  the  residual  quantity  ascertained 
under  paragraph  2  of  this  Article  exceed  500 
million  bushels  in  any  quota-year,  the  excess 
shall  be  allocated  to  Argentina,  Australia, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  as  sec- 
ondary export  quotas.  Allocations  made  in  the 
first  half  of  the  quota-year  shall  be  in  proportion 
to  permitted  surplus  stocks  as  determined  under 
paragraph  7  (a)  of  Article  III  and  allocations 
made  in  the  second  half  of  the  quota-year  shall 
be  in  proportion  to  permitted  surplus  stocks  as 
determined  under  paragraph  7  (b)  of  Article 
III.  Should  there  be  no  permitted  surplus  stocks 
in  any  of  those  four  countries  the  excess  shall  be 
allocated  to  those  countries  as  secondary  export 
quotas  in  proportion  to  their  basic  export  quotas. 

4.  If  the  Council  is  satisfied  that  any  part  of 
any  country's  export  quota  or  of  the  allowance 
made  for  its  exports  for  any  quota-year  will  not 
be  exported  by  that  country  in  that  quota-year, 
it  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
G  of  this  Article,  re-allocate  that  part  as  supple- 
mentary export  quotas  to  the  other  exporting 
countries  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  3  of  this  Article  for  the 
allocation  of  secondary  export  quotas.  Should 
there  be  no  permitted  surplus  stocks  in  any  of 
those  countries  that  part  shall,  unless  the  Council 
otherwise  decides,  be  re-allocated  as  supple- 
mentary export  quotas  to  those  of  the  other 
exporting  countries  which  have  percentage  ex- 
port quotas  in  proportion  to  those  quotas. 

5.  No  decisions  taken  by  the  Council  pursuant 
to  paragraph  4  of  this  Article  shall  prejudice 
the  right  of  any  country  to  export  its  full  export 
quota  within  the  quota-year  to  which  it  relates. 

6.  Should  it  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council  that  the  failure  of  any  country  to  ship 
any  part  of  its  export  quota  during  the  first 
quota-year  is  due  to  shortage  of  shipping,  the 
amount  of  the  supplementary  export  quotas 
allocated  to  other  countries  in  respect  of  such 
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part  shall  be  deducted  from  the  basic  export 
quotas  of  those  countries  for  the  second  quota- 
year  and  added  to  the  aforementioned  country's 
basic  export  quota  for  the  second  quota-year. 

7.  No  export  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be 
exported  in  any  quota-year  other  than  that  to 
which  it  relates,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Article.  Should  it  nevertheless  be  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council  that,  owing  to 
unavoidable  delay  in  the  arrival  or  departure  of 
ships,  part  of  an  export  quota  had  not  been 
shipped  at  the  end  of  the  quota-year  that  part 
may  be  shipped  in  the  following  quota-year  but 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  shipped  in  the 
quota-year  to  which  it  relates. 

8.  No  export  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be 
ceded,  transferred  or  loaned  by  any  country 
except  as  provided  in  this  Article  or  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  contracting  Gov- 
ernments of  exporting  countries. 

9.  When  it  appears  that  any  country  is  ap- 
proaching the  limit  of  its  export  quota,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  request  the 
Government  of  that  country  to  control  loadings 
for  export  during  the  remainder  of  the  quota- 
year  and  to  telegraph  each  week  to  the  Council 
the  gross  exports  and  gross  imports  of  wheat 
and  of  wheat  flour  from  and  into  its  territories 
during  the  preceding  week. 

10.  When  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  after 
consultation  with  the  Executive  Committee 
finds  that  any  country  has  exported  its  export 
quota  for  any  quota-year  he  shall  immediately 
make  a  declaration  to  that  effect.  The  con- 
tracting Government  of  the  exporting  country 
concerned  shall  thereupon  announce  that  the 
exportation  of  wheat  or  flour  from  its  territories 
will  not  be  permitted  after  seven  days  from  the 
elate  of  the  Chairman's  declaration  and  the  con- 
tracting Government  of  each  importing  country 
shall  not  permit  the  importation  into  its  terri- 
tories of  wheat  or  flour  shipped  from  that  ex- 
porting country  during  the  current  quota-year 
more  than  seven  days  after  the  date  of  the  Chair- 
man's declaration. 
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11.  Should  it  be  found  that,  owing  to  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  closely  controlling  shipments, 
exports  from  any  country  have  exceeded  its  ex- 
port quota,  that  country  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  infringed  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1 
of  this  Article  so  long  as  the  excess  is  not  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  quota,  but  the  amount  of 
that  excess  up  to  3  percent  of  the  quota  and  three 
times  the  amount  of  that  excess  above  3  percent 
of  the  quota  shall  be  deducted  from  that  coun- 
try's export  quota  for  the  following  quota-year. 

12.  The  contracting  Governments  recognize 
that  international  trade  in  wheat  should  be  dis- 
tributed on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  among 
all  countries  which  export  wheat  and  they  agree 
that  the  effective  operation  of  the  Agreement 
should  not  be  impaired  by  abnormal  exports 
from  countries  that  have  not  acceded  to  it.  Ac- 
cordingly the  contracting  Governments  shall 
cooperate  in  taking,  on  the  advice  of  the  Council, 
such  practicable  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  attain  this  end. 

Article  V  (Price  Control) 

1.  The  Council  shall  fix  and  publish  prior  to 
the  coming  into  force  of  Article  IV  and  there- 
after at  each  regular  August  meeting  a  basic 
minimum  price  and  a  basic  maximum  price  of 
wheat,  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports,  and  sched- 
ules of  prices,  c.i.f.  and/or  f.o.b.,  equivalent 
thereto  for  the  various  wheats  sold  in  world 
markets.  These  prices  shall  take  effect  on  such 
date  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Council  and 
shall  remain  in  force  until  the  effective  date  of 
the  prices  fixed  by  the  Council  at  its  next  regular 
August  meeting  but  shall  be  subject  to  such  ad- 
justments as  the  Council  may  find  necessary  to 
meet  substantial  changes  in  freight  or  exchange 
rates  or  as  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  3  of  this  Article. 

2.  The  prices  fixed  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  shall  be  such  as  will  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Council  (a)  return  reasonably  remunerative 
prices  to  producers  in  exporting  countries,  (b) 
be  fair  to  consumers  in  importing  countries, 
(c)  be  in  reasonable  relationship  to  prices  of 
other  commodities  and  (d)  make  appropriate 
allowance  for  exchange  rates  and  transportation 
costs. 
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3.  Should  the  Council  so  decide  the  basic 
minimum  and  maximum  prices  of  wheat  and  the 
schedules  of  prices  equivalent  thereto  shall  be 
adjusted  at  monthly  or  other  intervals  to  allow 
for  carrying  charges. 

4.  The  Governments  of  Argentina,  Australia, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
not,  after  the  coming  into  force  of  paragraph  1 
of  this  Article,  sell  or  permit  the  sale  of  wheat 
for  export,  or  to  millers  for  producing  flour  for 
export,  at  prices  below  the  minimum  equivalents 
fixed  by  the  Council  under  paragraph  1  or  3  of 
this  Article. 

5.  The  Governments  of  Argentina,  Australia, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
ensure  that  wheat  for  export  is  at  all  times  on 
sale  at  f.o.b.  prices  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
equivalents  fixed  by  the  Council  under  para- 
graph 1  or  3  of  this  Article. 

Article  VI  (Relief  Pool) 

1.  The  Governments  of  Argentina,  Australia, 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  establish  a  pool  of  wheat 
which  will  be  available  for  intergovernmental 
relief  in  war-stricken  countries  and  other  neces- 
sitous areas  of  the  world,  where  circumstances 
in  the  view  of  those  Governments  make  such  re- 
lief practicable. 

2.  The  Governments  of  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  give  to  the  pool,  as  and  when  required  by 
the  Council,  25,  25  and  50  million  bushels  re- 
spectively of  wheat,  or  its  equivalent  in  whole 
or  part  in  flour,  f.o.b.  seaboard  port  in  the 
country  of  origin. 

3.  The  Governments  of  Argentina,  Australia, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  shall, 
as  and  when  required  by  the  Council,  give  to 
the  pool  in  addition  to  the  contributions  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  2  of  this  Article  a  quantity 
of  wheat  or  its  equivalent  in  whole  or  part  in 
flour,  f.o.b.  seaboard  port,  to  be  determined  by 
them  in  consultation  with  the  Council  and  on 
such  basis  as  may  be  agreed  among  them. 

4.  The  Council  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  relief  pool  and  shall, 
wherever  possible,  arrange  for  the  distribution 
of  relief  wheat  through  such  intergovernmental 
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relief  body  as  may  be  set  up  and  given  general 
responsibility  for  the  distribution  of  relief. 
Should  the  Council  decide  to  make  relief  wheat 
or  flour  available  to  any  necessitous  area  in 
which  the  intergovernmental  relief  body  has  not 
the  organization  necessary  for  the  distribution 
of  such  wheat  or  flour  the  Council  shall  arrange 
with  the  appropriate  authorities  to  distribute 
such  wheat  or  flour  in  that  area.  Any  arrange- 
ments for  the  distribution  of  relief  wheat  shall 
be  such  as  to  minimize,  so  far  as  the  provision 
of  sufficient  relief  permits,  the  reduction  of  the 
effective  demand  for  wheat  on  sale. 

5.  The  United  Kingdom  Government  may,  if 
so  agreed  by  the  Council  after  consultation  with 
the  intergovernmental  relief  body,  contribute 
transportation  of  relief  wheat  or  flour  in  lieu 
of  part  or  all  of  its  contribution  under  para- 
graph 2  of  this  Article. 

6.  Any  contributing  Government  shall,  if  the 
Council  after  consultation  with  the  intergov- 
ernmental relief  body  so  requests  and  upon 
such  terms  of  replacement  as  may  be  agreed 
with  the  Council,  make,  pending  the  arrival  of 
contributions  by  other  Governments,  advances 
of  such  wheat  or  flour  as  that,  Government  may 
consider  practicable  to  release  for  immediate 
relief. 

7.  Should  the  Council  consider  or  be  advised 
by  the  intergovernmental  relief  body  that  the 
quantity  of  relief  wheat  contributed  under  par- 
agraphs 2,  3  and  5  of  this  Article  appears  likely 
to  prove  insufficient,  the  Council  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  contracting  Govern- 
ments regarding  additional  contributions. 

8.  The  Council  shall  instruct  the  Executive 
Committee  (a)  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  re- 
lief wheat  and  flour  from  the  national  wheat- 
handling  organizations  of  the  contributing 
Governments  to  the  intergovernmental  relief 
body,  (b)  to  maintain  effective  liaison  between 
the  national  wheat-handling  and  shipping  or- 
ganizations of  the  contributing  Governments 
and  international  shipping  and  transport  con- 
trols and  (c)  generally  to  consult  with  the 
intergovernmental  relief  body  regarding  all 
transactions  relating  to  the  relief  pool. 

9.  Should  the  Council  receive,  at  any  time 
after  the  completion  of  the  relief  to  which  the 


provisions  of  paragraphs  1  to  8  of  this  Article 
relate,  an  appeal  for  relief  wheat  or  flour  from 
any  Government  to  relieve  famine  in  any  area 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Government,  the 
Council  shall  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
meeting  such  an  appeal  and  report  to  the  con- 
tracting Governments  its  findings  together  with 
its  recommendations. 

Article  VII  (The  Council)* 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  be  administered  by 
an  International  Wheat  Council  consisting  of 
one  or  more  delegates  of  each  contracting  Gov- 
ernment. 

2.  The  Council  shall  have  the  powers  specifi- 
cally assigned  to  it  under  the  Agreement  and 
such  other  powers  as  are  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  Agreement  and  for  the 
carrying  out  of  its  provisions. 

3.  The  Council  may,  by  unanimity  of  the 
votes  cast,  delegate  the  exercise  of  any  of  its 
powers  or  functions  to  such  persons  or  bodies 
as  it  thinks  fit. 

4.  The  Council  shall  elect,  for  such  periods 
and  upon  such  conditions  as  it  may  determine, 
a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman,  who  need 
not  be  delegates  of  contracting  Governments. 

5.  The  Council  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  and 
such  other  employees  as  it  considers  necessary 
and  determine  their  powers,  duties,  compensa- 
tion and  duration  of  employment. 

6.  The  seat  of  the  Council  shall  be  in  London 
unless  the  Council  should  otherwise  determine. 

7.  The  Council  shall  meet  in  January  and 
August  of  each  year  and  at  such  other  times  as 
it  may  determine.  The  Chairman  shall  convene 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  if  so  requested  (a)  by 
the  Executive  Committee  or  (b)  by  the  dele- 
gates of  five  contracting  Governments  or  (c) 
by  the  delegates  of  contracting  Governments 
with  a  total  of  not  less  than votes. 

8.  Notices  of  all  meetings  shall  be  dispatched 
so  as  to  ensure  receipt  by  delegations  of  con- 
tracting Governments  at  least  fourteen  days  in 
advance  of  the  date  fixed  for  the  meeting. 


*Note:  This  Article  to  be  expanded,  when  further 
international  consideration  of  the  subject  is  possible,  to 
include  provisions  for  voting.     [Footnote  in  original.] 
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9.  Any  contracting  Government  may  desig- 
nate the  delegation  of  any  other  contracting 
Government  to  represent  it  and  to  vote  on  its 
behalf  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  or  on  any 
particular  question.  The  terms  of  any  such 
delegation  of  authority  shall  be  communicated 
in  writing  by  the  delegating  Government  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council. 

10.  The  Council  may  take  decisions,  without 
holding  a  meeting,  by  correspondence  between 
the  Chairman  and  the  delegations  of  the  con- 
tracting Governments,  unless  any  delegation 
objects.  Any  decisions  so  taken  shall  be  com- 
municated forthwith  to  all  the  delegations  and 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

11.  The  Council  shall  make  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  all  possible  arrangements 
with  international  shipping  controls  to  facili- 
tate the  exportation  of  wheat. 

12.  The  Council  shall  instruct  the  Executive 
Committee  (a)  to  cooperate  with  bodies  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  improving  human  nutri- 
tion, (b)  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  in- 
creasing wheat  consumption  and  (c)  to  examine 
and  report  upon  any  proposals  made  to  the 
Council  by  any  contracting  Government  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Agreement. 

13.  The  Council  shall  ascertain  and  make 
public  the  carry-over  of  wheat  in  Argentina, 
Australia,  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America  at  the  end  of  each  of  their  respective 
crop-years. 

14.  The  Council  shall,  upon  the  request  oi 
any  contracting  Government  of  an  exporting 
country,  investigate  the  possibility  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  that  country  for  wheat  storage 
facilities  to  maintain  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation such  stocks  of  wheat  as  may  accumulate 
prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of  Article  IV. 
The  Council  shall  report  to  the  contracting  Gov- 
ernments its  findings  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations. 
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15.  The  Council  shall  at  its  regular  August 
meeting  make  and  publish,  with  such  detail  as 
it  considers  desirable,  an  estimate  of  the  total 
volume  of  international  trade  in  wheat  and  flour 
in  the  current  quota-year  and  shall  from  time 
to  time  review  that  estimate  and  publish  such 
revised  estimates  as  it  may  make. 

16.  The  Council  shall  publish  an  annual  re- 
port on  the  operation  of  the  Agreement  which 
shall  include  a  summary  of  relevant  statistics 
and  such  other  material  as  the  Council  may 
determine.  The  Council  may  authorize  the 
publication  of  such  other  reports  as  it  considers 
appropriate.  Reports  shall  be  published  in 
English  and  in  any  other  languages  that  the 
Council  may  determine. 

17.  Pending  the  establishment  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  under  Article  VIII,  the  CounciL 
shall  itself  perform  the  functions  assigned  by 
the  Agreement  to  that  Committee. 

18.  The  Council  may  arrange  to  take  over 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Wheat  Advisory 
Committee  upon  the  dissolution  of  that  body 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  with  it. 

Article  VIII  (The  Executive  Committee) 

1.  The  Council  shall,  when  it  considers  it 
desirable  to  do  so,  establish  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee which  shall  work  under  its  general  direc- 
tion. 

2.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  for  such  pe- 
riod and  upon  such  conditions  as  it  may  deter- 
mine. He  need'  not  be  a  delegate  of  a  contract- 
ing Government  to  the  Council  or  a  member  of 
the  Committee. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Council  shall  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  specific  duties  for  which 
provision  is  made  in  this  Agreement,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  shall  be  charged  with  the 
general  duty  of  keeping  under  review  the  work- 
ing of  the  Agreement  and  of  reporting  to  the 
Council  from  time  to  time  on  the  manner  in 
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which  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  are  being 
carried  out. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  may  be  convened 
at  any  time  by  its  Chairman. 

6.  The  decisions  of  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  taken  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  total 
votes  held  by  its  members. 

Article  IX  (Keports  to  the  Council) 

1.  Each  contracting  Government  shall  make 
to  the  Council  such  reports  as  the  Council  may 
from  time  to  time  request  on  the  action  which 
that  Government  has  taken  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Agreement. 

2.  Each  contracting  Government  shall  upon 
request  telegraph  each  month  to  the  Council 
the  gross  exports  and  gross  imports  of  wheat 
and  of  wheat  flour  from  and  into  its  territories 
in  the  preceding  month,  and  shall  supply  such 
other  information  as  the  Council  may  from  time 
to  time  request  for  the  purposes  of  the  Agree- 
ment. 

Article  X  (Finance) 

1.  The  contracting  Governments  shall  share 
proportionally  to  the  votes  which  they  hold  in 
the  Council  any  expenses  incurred  by  the  Coun- 
cil in  administering  this  Agreement. 

2.  The  Council  shall  at  its  first  meeting  ap- 
prove its  budget  for  the  period  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  the  month  of  August  after  its  first 
regular  January  meeting  and  assess  the  contri- 
bution to  be  paid  by  each  contracting  Govern- 
ment for  that  period. 

3.  The  Council  shall  at  each  regular  January 
meeting  approve  its  budget  for  the  following 
August-July  period  and  assess  the  contribution 
to  be  paid  by  each  contracting  Government  for 
that  period. 

4.  The  initial  contribution  of  any  Government 
acceding  to  the  Agreement  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  shall  be  assessed  propor- 
tionally to  the  number  of  its  votes  in  the  Council 
and  to  the  number  of  full  months  between  its 


accession  and  the  beginning  of  the  first  August- 
July  period  for  which  it  is  assessed  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  3  of  this  Article,  but 
the  assessments  already  made  upon  other  Gov- 
ernments shall  remain  unaltered. 

5.  The  Council  shall  publish  an  audited  state- 
ment of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  during 
the  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  of  this 
Article  and  during  each  August-July  period 
thereafter. 

6.  Consideration  shall  be  given  by  each  con- 
tracting Government  to  the  possibility  of  ac- 
cording to  the  funds  of  the  Council  and  to  the 
salaries  paid  by  the  Council  to  its  employees 
who  are  nationals  of  other  countries  treatment 
in  respect  of  taxation  and  of  foreign  exchange 
control  no  less  favourable  than  that  accorded 
by  such  Government  to  the  funds  of  any  other 
Government  and  to  salaries  paid  by  any  other 
Government  to  any  of  its  accredited  representa- 
tives who  are  its  nationals. 

7.  The  Council  shall  determine  the  dis- 
posal, on  the  termination  of  the  Agreement, 
of  any  funds  which  remain  after  meeting  its 
obligations. 

Article  XI  (Date  Upon  Which  the  Agree- 
ment Comes  Into  Force)  * 

Article  XII  (Duration  of  the  Agreement) 

This  Agreement  shall  remain  in  force  for 
four  years  after  the  last  day  of  the  month  of 
July  following  the  date  upon  which  it  comes 
into  force.  The  Council  shall  inquire  of  the 
contracting  Governments  at  least  six  months 
before  the  Agreement  is  due  to  expire  whether 
they  desire  to  continue  it  and  shall  report  to  the 
contracting  Governments  the  results  of  such  in- 
quiry together  with  its  recommendations. 

♦Note:  The  text  of  this  Article  to  be  determined 
when  further  international  consideration  of  the  subject 
is  possible.     [Footnote  in  original.] 
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Article  XIII  (Relation  to  Other 
Agreements) 


1.  So  long  as  this  Agreement  remains  in  force 
it  shall  prevail  over  any  provisions  inconsistent 
therewith  which  may  be  contained  in  any  other 
agreement  previously  concluded  between  any  of 
the  contracting  Governments. 

2.  Should  any  contracting  Government  be 
party  to  an  agreement  with  a  non-contracting 
Government  containing  any  provision  inconsist- 
ent with  this  Agreement,  that  contracting  Gov- 
ernment shall  take  all  reasonable  steps  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  amendment  of  such  agree- 
ment at  the  earliest  date  which  it  deems 
practicable. 

Article  XIV  (Accessions) 

This  Agreement  shall  at  any  time  be  open  to 
accession  by  the  Government  of  any  country  on 
the  terms  contained  therein  so  far  as  they  are 
applicable  to  that  Government  and  on  such  other 
terms  not  inconsistent  therewith  as  may  be 
agreed  with  the  Council.  It  shall  accede  as 
the  Government  either  of  an  exporting  country 
or  of  an  importing  country  as  may  be  agreed 
with  the  Council  and  if  it  accedes  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  an  exporting  country  it  shall  have 
such  basic  export  quota  as  may  be  agreed  with 
the  Council. 

Article  XV  (Withdrawals) 

1.  The  contracting  Government  of  any  coun- 
try which  considers  its  national  security  en- 
dangered as  a  result  of  hostilities  may  apply  to 
the  Council  for  the  suspension  of  any  of  its  obli- 
gations under  Articles  II,  III,  IV  and  V  of 
this  Agreement.  If  the  application  is  not 
granted  within  30  days  after  the  date  thereof, 
such  Government  may  within  15  days  after  the 
end  of  that  period  withdraw  from  the  Agree- 
ment on  written  notice  to  the  Council. 

2.  If  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council  that  the  Government  of  Argentina,  of 
Australia,  of  Canada  or  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  failed  to  carry  out  its  obligations 
under  paragraph  1  of  Article  IV  or  paragraph  4 
of  Article  V,  the  contracting  Government  of  any 
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exporting  country  may  within  90  days  with- 
draw from  the  Agreement  on  30  days'  written 
notice  to  the  Council. 

3.  If  the  Government  of  Argentina,  of  Aus- 
tralia, of  Canada  or  of  the  United  States  of 
America  withdraws  from  the  Agreement,  the 
Agreement  shall  thereupon  terminate,  unless  the 
Council,  by  three-fourths  of  the  total  votes  held 
in  the  Council,  decides  to  maintain  the  Agree- 
ment with  whatever  modifications  it  may  deem 
necessary. 

Article  XVI  (Territories) 

1.  The  rights  and  obligations  under  this 
Agreement  of  the  Government  of  Argentina 
apply  to  the  Customs  territory  thereof ;  those  of 
the  Government  of  Australia  to  Australia  and 
her  territories;  those  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  the  Customs  territory  thereof ;  those 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  • 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland ;  and  those  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Customs  territory  thereof. 

2.  In  the  event  of  the  Government  of  any 
other  country  acceding  to  the  Agreement  under 
Article  XIV,  the  Council  shall  agree  with  the 
said  acceding  Government  as  to  the  territories 
to  which  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  said 
acceding  Government  under  the  Agreement  shall 
apply. 

Article  XVII  (Definitions) 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement : 

1.  "Bushel"  means  sixty  pounds  avoirdupois. 

2.  "Carrying  charges"  means  the  costs  in- 
curred for  storage,  interest  and  insurance  in 
holding  wheat. 

3.  "Carry-over"  means  the  aggregate  of  the 
stocks  in  any  country,  as  ascertained  by  the 
Council  under  paragraph  13  of  Article  VII,  of 
old  wheat  at  the  end  of  the  crop-year  held  (a) 
in  all  elevators,  warehouses  and  mills,  (b)  in 
transit  or  at  railroad  sidings  and  (c)  on  farms, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  Canada  "carry-over" 
means  in  addition  the  stocks  of  wheat  of  Cana- 
dian origin  held  in  bond  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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4.  "Council"  means  the  International  Wheat 
Council  for  which  provision  is  made  in  Article 
VII. 

5.  "Crop-year"  means  in  respect  of  Argentina 
and  Australia,  the  period  from  December  1  to 
November  30;  in  respect  of  Canada,  the  period 
from  August  1  to  July  31;  and  in  respect  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  period  July 
1  to  June  30. 

6.  "Domestic  requirements"  means  all  use  of 
wheat  and  flour  during  any  crop-year  within 
the  territories  of  each  contracting  Government 
for  human  and  animal  consumption,  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  and  for  seed,  and  waste. 

7.  "Equivalent",  with  reference  to  the  meas- 
urement of  flour  in  terms  of  wheat,  means  a 
quantity  calculated  in  the  ratio  of  such  number 
of  pounds  of  flour  to  100  pounds  of  wheat  as  the 
Council  shall  determine. 

8.  "Executive  Committee"  means  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  established  by  the  International 
Wheat  Council  under  Article  VIII. 

9.  "Exporting  country"  means  Argentina, 
Australia,  Canada,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica or  any  country  that  may  accede  as  such  to 
the  Agreement  under  Article  XIV. 

10.  "Export  quota"  means  basic  export  quota 
together  with  any  secondary  or  supplementary 
export  quota  allocated  under  Article  IV. 

11.  "Extraordinary  use"  means  use  which  the 
Council  is  satisfied  would  not  have  taken  place 
but  for  the  governmental  measures  referred  to 
in  paragraph  6  of  Article  III. 

12.  "Gross  exports"  means  the  total  quantity 
of  wheat,  including  flour  expressed  in  terms  of 
its  wheat  equivalent,  shipped  from  the  terri- 
tories of  any  Government,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  Canada  "gross  exports"  means  the  over- 
seas clearances  of  Canadian  wheat  from  sea- 
board ports  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  plus  imports  of  wheat  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States  of  America  for  consump- 
tion and  for  milling  in  bond,  plus  flour  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  its  wheat  equivalent  shipped 
from  Canadian  territories. 


13.  "Gross  imports"  means  the  total  quantity 
of  wheat,  including  flour  expressed  in  terms  of 
its  wheat  equivalent,  imported  into  the  terri- 
tories of  any  Government. 

14.  "Importing  country"  means  the  United 
Kingdom  or  any  country  that  may  accede  as 
such  to  the  Agreement  under  Article  XIV. 

15.  "Net  exports"  means  gross  exports  minus 
gross  imports. 

16.  "Net  imports"  means  gross  imports  minus 
gross  exports. 

17.  "New  crop"  means  wheat  harvested  not 
more  than  two  months  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  current  crop-year. 

18.  "Old  wheat"  means  wheat  harvested  more 
than  two  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
current  crop-year. 

19.  "Quota-year"  means  the  period  ending 
July  31  following  the  date  upon  which  the 
Agreement  comes  into  force  and  thereafter  the 
period  from  August  1  to  July  31. 

20.  "Seaboard  port"  means  any  sea  or  river 
port  at  which  a  sea-going  ship  of  6000  tons  gross 
can  load. 

21.  "Shipped"  means  transported  in  any  man- 
ner. 

22.  "Territories"  means  territory,  or  group  of 
territories,  to  which  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  Agreement  apply  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  XVI. 

23.  "The  beginning  of  the  seeding  period  for 
the  next  harvest"  means  in  respect  of  Argentina, 
May  1;  in  respect  of  Australia  and  Canada, 
April  1 ;  and  in  respect  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  September  1. 

24.  "Total  volume  of  international  trade  in 
wheat  and  flour"  means  the  aggregate  of  the  net 
export  from  each  country  of  the  world. 

25.  "Wheat  Advisory  Committee"  means  the 
Committee  established  under  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  of  Wheat  Exporting  and  Im- 
porting Countries  held  in  London  at  the  Offices 
of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  from 
August  21  to  25,  1933. 

26.  "Yield"  means  quantity  of  production  per 
unit  of  sown  area. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  FINAL  SESSION  OF  THE 
WASHINGTON  WHEAT  MEETING 

The  officials  of  the  five  countries  participating 
in  the  Washington  Wheat  Meeting  record  as 
follows  their  understanding  regarding  certain 
provisions  of  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  that  Meeting : 

1.  The  arrangements  referred  to  in  paragraph 

4  of  the  Memorandum,  relating  to  the  relief 
pool  of  wheat  and  to  the  control  of  production, 
mean  the  following  provisions  of  the  Draft 
Convention  attached  thereto:  paragraph  3  of 
Article  II  (Production  Control),  Articles  VI 
(Belief  Pool),  VII  (The  Council)  except  para- 
graph 6,  X  (Finance),  XVII  (Definitions) 
and,  should  the  Council  at  any  time  so  decide, 
Article  VIII  (The  Executive  Committee). 

2.  The  arrangements  referred  to  in  paragraph 

5  of  the  Memorandum,  relating  to  the  control 
of- production,  stocks  and  exports  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration thereof,  mean  the  following  pro- 
visions of  the  Draft  Convention,  in  addition  to 
Articles  VII  (except  paragraph  6),  VIII,  X 
and  XVII  referred  to  aobve :  paragraphs  1  and 
2  of  Article  II  (Production  Control),  Article 
III  (Stocks),  Article  IV  (Export  Control)  ex- 
cept the  provisions  of  paragraphs  10  and  12 
relating  to  the  obligations  of  importing  coun- 
tries since  those  provisions  are  not  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  interim  measures  contemplated 
in  the  Memorandum,  Article  IX  (Reports  To 
The  Council)  and  Article  XVI  (Territories). 

3.  The  words  "cessation  of  hostilities"  in  the 
Memorandum  mean  the  earliest  date  at  which 
none  of  the  five  countries  is  engaged  in  sub- 
stantial belligerent  operations. 

4.  The  words  "arrangements  described  in  the 
attached  Draft  Convention"  in  paragraph  6  of 
the  Memorandum  mean  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle V  of  the  Draft  Convention. 

5.  The  words  "equivalent  f  .o.b.  prices"  which 
will  be  calculated  for  wheats  of  the  other  export- 
ing countries  under  paragraph  6  of  the  Mem- 
orandum mean  the  prices  of  Argentine,  Austral- 
ian and  United  States  wheats  which  will  be  as- 
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certained  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council 
as  equivalent  to  the  last  price  negotiated  by 
the  United  Kingdom  for  a  bulk  purchase  of 
wheat  from  Canada. 

6.  The  seat  of  the  Council  will  be  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  period  in  which  the  Memo- 
randum of  Agreement  is  in  force,  unless  the 
Council  should  otherwise  determine. 

7.  The  Minutes  of  the  Washington  Wheat 
Meeting,  together  with  the  Reports  of  its  Com- 
mittees, will  be  available  for  the  information  of 
the  Council  during  the  period  in  which  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  is  in  force. 

8.  The  English  texts  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  and  of  the  present  Minutes  have  been 
initialled  by  Anselmo  M.  Viacava,  Edwin 
McCarthy,  Charles  F.  Wilson,  Harold  F.  Car- 
lill,  and  Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  officials  of  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  respectively,  as  competent 
experts  in  a  position  to  reflect  the  views  of  their 
respective  Governments.  The  Memorandum, 
the  Draft  Convention  and  the  present  Minutes 
will  be  transmitted  in  English  and  Spanish  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  other 
four  Governments  for  their  approval.  So  soon 
as  the  approval  of  the  five  Governments  has  been 
notified  to  each  of  them  the  provisions  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  will  be  deemed  to 
come  into  effect  and  the  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment together  with  the  Draft  Convention  at- 
tached thereto  and  the  present  Minutes  will  be 
made  public. 

A.  M.  V. 
For  Argentina 

E.  McC. 
For  Australia 

C.  F.  W. 
For  Canada 

H.  F.  C. 
For  the  United  Kingdom 

L.  A.  W. 
For  the  United  States 

Washington,  April  22,  194$. 
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American  Republics 


Cultural  Relations 


flUBBER  AGREEMENT  WITH  COLOMBIA 

Released  to  the  press  July  3] 

The  signing  of  a  rubber  agreement  with  Co- 
Dmbia  was  announced  on  July  3  by  the  Depart- 
aent  of  State,  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company, 
nd  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  Rubber 
Reserve  Company  will  purchase  during  the  next 
ve  years  all  rubber  produced  in  Colombia 
rhich  is  not  required  for  essential  domestic 
eeds  there. 

Colombia  has  been  producing  and  exporting 
elatively  small  quantities  of  rubber.  It  is  ex- 
acted that  eventually,  with  development  of 
otential  resources,  somewhat  larger  supplies 
111  be  available  annually  from  Colombia. 

This  agreement  is  the  fifth  under  the  United 
Itates  program  to  secure  for  the  united  war 
ffort  the  maximum  possible  amount  of  rub- 
er produced  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
ther  agreements,  already  in  effect,  are  with 
»razil,  Peru,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  Ne- 
otiations  for  similar  agreements  are  proceed- 
lg  with  a  number  of  other  American  rubber- 
roducing  countries. 

ISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  COLOMBIA 

leleased  to  the  press  June  29] 

His  Excellency  Alfonso  Lopez,  President- 
lect  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  has  accepted 
le  invitation  of  the  President  to  visit  the 
Fnited  States  as  a  guest  of  this  Government, 
he  President-elect  and  his  party  are  scheduled 
)  arrive  in  Washington  on  or  about  July  10. 

President-elect  Lopez  visited  the  United 
tates  in  June  1934  as  a  guest  of  this  Govern- 
lent,  prior  to  his  first  term  as  President  of 
olombia. 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
DISTINGUISHED  ARGENTINES 

[Released  to  the  press  June  29] 

Ezequiel  Martinez  Estrada,  the  distinguished 
Argentine  author,  and  Horacio  Butler,  the  well- 
known  Argentine  painter,  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton on  June  29.  Both  are  here  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State  and  will  spend 
several  days  in  Washington  before  beginning 
their  respective  visits  to  universities,  libraries, 
and  museums  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Martinez  Estrada,  who  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  La  Plata,  has  received  sev- 
eral national  literary  awards,  including  the  first 
prize  for  literature  of  Argentina  for  his  book 
Humoresca. 

Senor  Horacio  Butler,  outstanding  among  the 
artists  of  his  country,  is  the  recipient,  among 
other  honors,  of  a  gold  medal  for  one  of  his 
paintings,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1937. 

VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
CHILEAN  AUTHOR 

[Released  to  the  press  July  3] 

Raiil  Silva  Castro,  influential  young  writer 
of  Chile  and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  at  Santiago,  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton on  July  2  to  visit  libraries  in  this  country  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Senor  Silva  Castro  will  spend  several  days 
in  Washington,  devoting  special  attention  to  the 
Hispanic  Foundation  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, before  continuing  his  tour. 

He  has  published  many  bibliographical 
studies  and  several  volumes  of  literary  criticism 
and  has  edited  special  editions  of  the  works  of 
various  authors.  He  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  short  story  in  Chile  and  has  published 
an  anthology  and  several  critical  volumes  on  the 
subject. 
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The  Foreign  Service 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

[Released  to  the  press  July  4] 

The  following  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
American  Foreign  Service  since  June  27, 1942 : 
Burton  Y.  Berry,  of  Fowler,  Ind.,  formerly 
Second  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Rome,  Italy, 
has  been  assigned  as  Consul  at  Istanbul,  Turkey. 
Louis  F.  Blanchard,  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex., 
clerk  at  Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Vice  Consul  at  Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico. 
Earl  Wilbert  Eaton,  of  Laredo,  Tex.,  Vice 
Consul  at  Durango,  Mexico,  has  been  appointed 
Vice  Consul  at  Nuevitas,  Cuba. 

Frederick  E.  Farnsworth,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  Consul  at  Montreal,  Canada,  has 
been  designated  Third  Secretary  of  Legation 
and  Consul  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  will  serve 
in  dual  capacity. 

Frank  Anderson  Henry,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
Consul  at  Malta,  has  been  assigned  as  Consul 
at  Port  Elizabeth,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Julius  C.  Jensen,  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  Vice  Con- 
sul at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  has  been  appointed 
Vice  Consul  at  Basel,  Switzerland. 

John  D.  Johnson,  of  Highgate,  Vt,  now  serv- 
ing in  the  Department  of  State,  has  been  as- 
signed as  Consul  at  Montreal,  Canada. 

Reginald  S.  Kazan] ian,  of  Newport,  R.I., 
Vice  Consul  at  Florianopolis,  Brazil,  has  been 
assigned  as  Consul  at  Florianopolis,  Brazil. 

John  Belfort  Keogh,  of  New  York,  N.Y., 
Vice  Consul  at  Bradford,  England,  has  been 
appointed  Vice  Consul  at  London,  England. 

Ralph  Miller,  of  New  York,  NY.,  Second 
Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Habana,  Cuba,  has 
been  assigned  as  Consul  at  Mombasa,  Kenya, 
where  he  will  open  a  new  office. 

R.  Borden  Reams,  of  Luthersburg,  Pa., 
formerly  Second  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  has  been  assigned  for 
duty  in  the  Department  of  State. 
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Francis  L.  Spalding,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  Sec- 
ond Secretary  of  Legation  at  Cairo,  Egypt, 
has  been  assigned  for  duty  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Charles  H.  Taliaferro,  of  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Vice  Consul  at  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada, 
has  been  appointed  Vice  Consul  at  Cartagena, 
Colombia. 

Milton  Patterson  Thompson,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  Vice  Consul  at  Nuevitas,  Cuba,  has  been 
assigned  as  Vice  Consul  at  Durango,  Mexico. 

Howard  K.  Travers,  of  Central  Valley,  N.Y., 
formerly  Consul  General  at  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary, has  been  assigned  for  duty  in  the  Depart-  j 
ment  of  State. 

Fletcher  Warren,  of  Wolfe  City,  Tex.,  First 
Secretary  of  Embassy  and  Consul  at  Bogota, 
Colombia,  has  been  designated  Counselor  of 
American  Embassy  at  Bogota,  Colombia. 

George  Lybrook  West,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  Vice  Consul  at  Godthaab,  Greenland,  has 
been  designated  Third  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Lloyd  D.  Yates,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  for- 
merly Second  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Berlin, 
Germany,  has  been  assigned  for  duty  in  the 
Department  of  State. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS 

Mr.  Samuel  Reber,  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  class  III,  was  designated  an  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  European  Affairs,  effective 
July  2,  1942  (Departmental  Order  1067). 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Woodward,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  VII,  was  designated  an  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics, effective  July  2, 1942  (Departmental  Order 
1068). 
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Treaty  Information 


COMMERCE 
Trade  Agreement  with  Peru 

Released  to  the  press  June  29] 

On  June  29,  1942  the  President  proclaimed 
he  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States 
md  Peru,  signed  at  Washington  on  May  7, 1942. 
rhe  President  of  Peru  also  issued  his  proclama- 
;ion  of  the  agreement  on  June  29,  1942. 

Article  XVI  of  the  agreement  provides  that 
t  shall  enter  into  full  force  on  the  thirtieth  day 
following  its  proclamation  by  the  Presidents  of 
;he  two  countries  or,  if  the  proclamations  are 
ssued  on  different  days,  on  the  thirtieth  day  fol- 
owing  the  date  of  the  later  in  time  of  the  proc- 
amations.  Accordingly,  the  agreement  will 
snter  into  force  on  July  29,  1942.  The  full  text 
)f  the  agreement  and  related  notes  will  shortly 
>e  printed  in  the  Executive  Agreement  Series. 

ilemorandum  of  Agreement  Regarding  Inter- 
national Trade  in  Wheat 

The  text  of  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  ap- 
proved by  the  Governments  of  Argentina,  Aus- 
ralia,  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  effective  June  27, 1942  in  accordance  with 
:he  provisions  of  the  minutes  of  the  final  session 
)f  the  Washington  Wheat  Meeting,  as  well  as 
:he  text  of  a  draft  convention  attached  to  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered at  a  future  conference  on  wheat,  ap- 
pears in  this  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "Com- 
nercial  Policy". 

OPIUM 
International  Opium  Convention,  1912 
Egypt 

By  a  note  dated  June  11, 1942  the  Netherlands 
Ambassador  at  Washington  informed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  the  Egyptian  Government 
ias  notified  to  the  Netherlands  Government  in 


London  its  adherence  to  the  International 
Opium  Convention  signed  at  The  Hague  on 
January  23,  1912. 

MUTUAL  GUARANTIES 

Mutual-Aid  Agreement  with  Poland 

The  text  of  an  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Poland, 
signed  July  1,  1942,  on  the  principles  applying 
to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
appears  in  this  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "The 
War". 

STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

Agreement  with  Colombia 

An  announcement  regarding  the  signature 
of  an  agreement  with  Colombia  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company  will  pur- 
chase during  the  next  five  years  all  rubber  pro- 
duced in  Colombia  which  is  not  required  for 
essential  domestic  needs  there,  appears  in  this 
Bulletin  under  the  heading  "American  Re- 
publics". 


Legislation 


An  Act  Making  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Office 
and  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus,  boards, 
commissions,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1943,  and  for  other  purposes.  Approved 
June  27,  1942.  [H.  R.  6430.]  Public  Law  630, 
77th  Cong.     34  pp. 

Joint  Resolution  To  accord  privileges  of  free  impor- 
tation to  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  other 
United  Nations,  to  enemy  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilian  internees  and  detainees,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Approved  June  27,  1942.  [H.J.  Res. 
327.]     Public  Law  635,  77th  Cong.     1  p. 

Salaries — Department  of  State:  Communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  provision  pertaining  to  the 
appropriation  "Salaries,  Department  of  State,"  ap- 
pearing in  the  pending  Department  of  State  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1943.  S.  Doc.  235, 
77th  Cong.    2  pp. 
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First    Supplemental    National   Defense   Appropriation 
Bill,  1943: 
Hearings  before  Subcommittee  of  tbe  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  77th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.    Part  1.     [Department  of  State, 
pp.  98-108;  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  pp.  553-596.]     925  pp. 
H.  Rept.  2295,  77th  Cong.,  on  H.  R.  7319.     [Coordi- 
nator of  Inter-American  Affairs,  pp.  12-13;  De- 
partment of  State,  p.  35.]    37  pp. 
Protection  cf  the  Name  and  Emblem  of  the  Red  Cross : 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  77th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on 
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H.R.  6911,  and  documents  relating  to  H.R.  6911, 
a  bill  to  implement  article  28  of  the  convention 
signed  at  Geneva  on  July  27,  1929  ...  by  making 
it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  person  to  use  the 
emblem  and  name  of  the  Red  Cross  for  com- 
mercial or  other  purposes.  April  14,  22,  23,  and 
May  26  and  27,  1942.  [Statements  by  Green  H. 
Hackworth,  pp.  51-67,  108-109,  127-J.39;  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  May  23, 
pp.  198-200;  and  miscellaneous  documents  in  the 
appendix.]     433  pp. 
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The  War 


MUTUAL-AID  AGREEMENT  WITH  GREECE 

JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  KING  OF  GREECE 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  9] 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  between  the 
President  and  the  King  of  Greece  at  the  White 
House  on  July  9  the  following  joint  communique 
was  issued : 

"At  the  meetings  between  the  President  and 
the  King  during  His  Majesty's  visit  to  the 
United  States,  a  full  discussion  of  the  mutual 
problems  and  interests  of  these  two  United 
Nations  has  taken  place.  The  Greek  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Tsouderos,  has  participated  in 
these  discussions. 

"We  are  in  complete  agreement  on  the  simple 
objective  of  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  with 
all  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  two 
nations. 

"We  are  firm  in  our  determination  to  win  the 


peace  no  less  than  the  war,  and  we  reassert  our 
conviction  that  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  based 
on  an  honest  application  of  the  Declaration  of 
the  United  Nations  of  January  1,  1942,  is  the 
basis  on  which  the  peace  shall  be  won. 

"In  consequence,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Greece  and  the  Secretary  of  State  will  sign  to- 
morrow, on  behalf  of  their  Governments,  an 
agreement  on  the  principles  applying  to  mutual 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  by  which  the 
American  and  Greek  Governments  pledge  not 
only  their  mutual  resources  to  a  common  victory 
but  their  collaboration  in  economic  policies  to 
make  possible  a  lasting  peace." 

King  George  and  Mr.  Tsouderos  have  been 
forced,  for  reasons  of  state,  to  curtail  their 
visit  to  America  and  to  return  as  early  as  possi- 
ble to  London. 


SIGNING  OF  THE  AGREEMENT 


[Released  to  the  press  July  10] 

An  agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Greece  on 
the  principles  applying  to  mutual  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  was  signed  on  July  10 
by  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Mr.  Emmanuel  J.  Tsouderos,  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Greece. 
Greece  becomes  the  seventh  country  to  sign  such 
an  agreement  with  the  United  States. 


The  provisions  of  the  agreement  are  the  same 
in  all  substantial  respects  as  those  of  the  agree- 
ments between  this  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Kingdom,  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Belgium,  Poland,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. As  in  the  case  of  the  former  agree- 
ments, that  with  Greece  was  negotiated  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Lease-Lend  Act  of  March 
11, 1941,  which  provides  for  extending  aid  to  any 
country  whose  defense  is  determined  by  the 
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President  to  be  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  Governments 
which  sign  such  agreements  pledge  their  mate- 
rial as  well  as  their  spiritual  resources  to  a  com- 
mon victory  of  the  United  Nations.  All  these 
countries  are  signatories  of  the  Declaration  by 
United  Nations. 

Text  of  the  Agreement1 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Greece  declare  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a  cooperative  undertaking,  to- 
gether with  every  other  nation  or  people  of  like 
mind,  to  the  end  of  laying  the  bases  of  a  just 
and  enduring  world  peace  securing  order  under 
law  to  themselves  and  all  nations; 

And  whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Greece,  as  signatories 
of  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1942,  have  subscribed  to  a  common  pro- 
gram of  purposes  and  principles  embodied  in 
the  Joint  Declaration  made  on  August  14,  1941 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
known  as  the  Atlantic  Charter ; 

And  whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  determined,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  11, 1941,  that  the 
defense  of  Greece  against  aggression  is  vital  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 
And  whereas  the  United  States  of  America 
has  extended  and  is  continuing  to  extend  to 
Greece  aid  in  resisting  aggression; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  final 
determination  of  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  the  Government  of  Greece  receives  such 
aid  and  of  the  benefits  to  be  received  by  the 
United  States  of  America  in  return  therefor 
should  be  deferred  until  the  extent  of  t"he  defense 
aid  is  known  and  until  the  progress  of  events 
makes  clearer  the  final  terms  and  conditions  and 

1  The  text  here  printed  conforms  to  the  signed  original. 
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benefits  which  will  be  in  the  mutual  interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Greece 
and  will  promote  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  world  peace; 

And  whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Greece  are  mutually 
desirous  of  concluding  now  a  preliminary  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  the  provision  of  defense  aid 
and  in  regard  to  certain  considerations  which 
shall  be   taken   into   account  in   determining 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  the  making  of 
such  an  agreement  has  been  in  all  respects  duly 
authorized,  and  all  acts,  conditions  and  formali- 
ties which  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  per- 
form, fulfill  or  execute  prior  to  the  making  of 
such  an  agreement  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
either  of  the  United  States  of  America  or  of 
Greece  have  been  performed,  fulfilled  or  ex- 
ecuted as  required ; 

The  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  by  ' 
their  respective  Governments  for  that  purpose, 
have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  continue  to  supply  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  with  such  defense  articles,  de- 
fense services,  and  defense  information  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
authorize  to  be  transferred  or  provided. 

Article  II 
The  Government  of  Greece  will  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and,  the  strengthening  thereof  and 
will  provide  such  articles,  services,  facilities 
or  information  as  it  may  be  in  a  position  to 

supply. 

Article  III 

The  Government  of  Greece  will  not  without 
the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  transfer  title  to,  or  possession  of, 
any  defense  article  or  defense  information 
transferred  to  it  under  the  Act  of  March  11, 
1941  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  or  permit  the  use  thereof  by  anyone 
not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece. 

Article  IV 

If,  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  of  any  defense  article  or  defense 
information,  it  becomes  necessary  for  that  Gov- 
ernment to  take  any  action  or  make  any  pay- 
ment in  order  fully  to  protect  any  of  the  rights 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America 
who  has  patent  rights  in  and  to  any  such  defense 
article  or  information,  the  Government  of 
areece  will  take  such  action  or  make  such  pay- 
nent  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  President 
)f  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  V 

The  Government  of  Greece  will  return  to  the 
[Jnited  States  of  America  at  the  end  of  the 
present  emergency,  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  such  de- 
fense articles  transferred  under  this  Agreement 
is  shall  not  have  been  destroyed,  lost  or  con- 
umed  and  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  useful  in  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
phere  or  to  be  otherwise  of  use  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Article  VI 

In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits  to 
*  provided  to  the  United  States  of  America  by 
he  Government  of  Greece  full  cognizance  shall 
>e  taken  of  all  property,  services,  information, 
acilities,  or  other  benefits  or  considerations 
•rovided  by  the  Government  of  Greece  subse- 
uent  to  March  11,  1941,  and  accepted  or  ac- 
Jiowledged  by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the 
Jnited  States  of  America. 

Article  VII 

In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits  to 

e  provided  to  the  United  States  of  America  by 

be  Government  of  Greece  in  return  for  aid  f  ur- 

ished  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  11, 
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1941,  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof  shall  be 
such  as  not  to  burden  commerce  between  the 
two  countries,  but  to  promote  mutually  advan- 
tageous economic  relations  between  them  and 
the  betterment  of  world-wide  economic  rela- 
tions. To  that  end,  they  shall  include  provision 
for  agreed  action  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Greece,  open  to  participation  by 
all  other  countries  of  like  mind,  directed  to  the 
expansion,  by  appropriate  international  and 
domestic  measures,  of  production,  employment, 
and  the  exchange  and  consumption  of  goods, 
which  are  the  material  foundations  of  the 
liberty  and  welfare  of  all  peoples;  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  forms  of  discriminatory  treatment 
in  international  commerce,  and  to  the  reduction 
of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers ;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  attainment  of  all  the  economic  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  the  Joint  Declaration  made 
on  August  14,  1941,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  an  early  convenient  date,  conversations 
shall  be  begun  between  the  two  Governments 
with  a  view  to  determining,  in  the  light  of  gov- 
erning economic  conditions,  the  best  means  of 
attaining  the  above-stated  objectives  by  their 
own  agreed  action  and  of  seeking  the  agreed 
action  of  other  like-minded  Governments. 

Article  VIII 

This  Agreement  shall  take  effect  as  from  this 
day's  date.  It  shall  continue  in  force  until  a 
date  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Governments. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  duplicate  at  Washing- 
ton this  tenth  day  of  July,  1942. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Coroell  Hull 
Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
For  the  Government  of  Greece : 

Emmanuel  J.  Tsoudercs 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for 

Foreign  Affairs  of  Greece 
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MUTUAL-AID  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  NETHERLANDS 
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[Released  to  the  press  July  8] 

An  agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  on  the  principles  apply- 
in"  to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
was  signed  on  July  8  by  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  Dr.  A.  Loudon,  the  Nether- 
lands Ambassador.  The  Netherlands  becomes 
the  sixth  country  to  sign  such  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  are  the  same 
in  all  substantial  respects  as  those  of  the  agree- 
ments between  this  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Kingdom,  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Belgium,  and  Poland.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  former  agreements,  that  with  the 
Netherlands  Government  was  negotiated  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Lease-Lend  Act  of  March 
11,  1941,  which  provides  for  extending  aid  to 
any  country  whose  defense  is  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 

States. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  Govern- 
ments which  sign  such  agreements  pledge  their 
material  as  well  as  their  spiritual  resources  to  a 
common  victory  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  agreement  with  the  Netherlands  is  ac- 
companied by  an  exchange  of  notes  confirming 
the  understanding  of  the  two  Governments  that 
it  replaces  and  renders  inoperative  the  lend- 
lease  agreement  between  the  two  Governments 
signed  on  August  9,  1941  and  that  it  does  not 
affect  arrangements  now  being  made  for  the 
transfer  of  certain  aircraft,  munitions,  military 
property,  and  procurement  contracts  of  the 
Netherlands  Government  to  various  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  or  the  reimburse- 
ments to  be  made  to  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment in  that  connection. 

The  texts  of  the  agreement 1  and  of  the  ex- 
change of  notes  are  given  below. 

Text  of  the  Agreement J 

Whereas   the   Governments   of   the   United 
States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Neth- 


1  The  text  here  printed  conforms  to  the  signed  original. 


erlands  declare  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  co- 
operative undertaking,  together  with  every 
other  nation  or  people  of  like  mind,  to  the  end 
of  laying  the  bases  of  a  just  and  enduring  world 
peace  securing  order  under  law  to  themselves 
and  all  nations; 

And  whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, as  signatories  of  the  Declaration  by 
United  Nations  of  January  1,  1942,  have  sub- 
scribed to  a  common  program  of  purposes  and 
principles  embodied  in  the  Joint  Declaration 
made  on  August  14, 1941  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  known  as  the  Atlantic 

Charter ; 

And  whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  determined,  pursuant  tc 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  11, 1941,  that  th< 
defense  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlandi 
against  aggression  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  th< 
United  States  of  America; 

And  whereas  the  United  States  of  Americi 
has  extended  and  is  continuing  to  extend  to  th 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  aid  in  resistinj 
aggression ; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  final  de 
termination  of  the  terms  and  conditions  upo 
which  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  th 
Netherlands  receives  such  aid  and  of  the  ben< 
fits  to  be  received  by  the  United  States  of  Amei 
ica  in  return  therefor  should  be  deferred  unt 
the  extent  of  the  defense  aid  is  known  and  unt 
the  progress  of  events  makes  clearer  the  fin: 
terms  and  conditions  and  benefits  which  will  1 
in  the  mutual  interests  of  the  United  States  < 
America  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlan< 
and  will  promote  the  establishment  and  mail 
tenance  of  world  peace ; 

And  whereas  the  Governments  of  the  Unit< 
States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Net 
erlands  are  mutually  desirous  of  concluding  nc 
a  preliminary  agreement  in  regard  to  the  pr 
vision  of  defense  aid  and  in  regard  to  certa 
considerations  which  shall  be  taken  into  accou 
in  determining  such  terms  and  conditions  ai 
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(he  making  of  such  an  agreement  has  been  in 
all  respects  duly  authorized,  and  all  acts,  con- 
ditions and  formalities  which  it  may  have  been 
necessary  to  perform,  fulfill  or  execute  prior  to 
the  making  of  such  an  agreement  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  either  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
have  been  performed,  fulfilled  or  executed  as 
required ; 

The  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  by 
their  respective  Governments  for  that  purpose, 
have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  continue  to  supply  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  with 
such  defense  articles,  defense  services,  and  de- 
fense information  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  authorize  to  be  trans- 
ferred or  provided. 

Article  II 

The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  strengthening  thereof  and  will  provide  such 
•irticles,  services,  facilities  or  information  as  it 
may  be  in  a  position  to  supply. 

Article  III 

The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  will  not  without  the  consent  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
transfer  title  to,  or  possession  of,  any  defense 
jrticle  or  defense  information  transferred  to  it 
under  the  Act  of  March  11, 1941  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  or  permit  the 
use  thereof  by  anyone  not  an  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Article  IV 

If,  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  of  any 
defense  article  or  defense  information,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  that  Government  to  take 
any  action  or  make  any  payment  in  order  fully 
to  protect  any  of  the  rights  ,of  a  citizen  of  the 


United  States  of  America  who  has  patent  rights 
in  and  to  any  such  defense  article  or  informa- 
tion, the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  will  take  such  action  or  make  such 
payment  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  V 

The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  will  return  to  the  United  States 
of  America  at  the  end  of  the  present  emergency, 
as  determined  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  such  defense  articles  trans- 
ferred under  this  Agreement  as  shall  not  have 
been  destroyed,  lost  or  consumed  and  as  shall 
be  determined  by  the  President  to  be  useful  in 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  of  America  or 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  or  to  be  otherwise  of 
use  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  VI 

In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits  to 
be  provided  to  the  United  States  of  America 
by  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands full  cognizance  shall  be  taken  of  all 
property,  services,  information,  facilities,  or 
other  benefits  or  considerations  provided  by  the 
Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
subsequent  to  March  11,  1941,  and  accepted  or 
acknowledged  by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Article  VII 

In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits  to 
be  provided  to  the  United  States  of  America  by 
the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  return  for  aid  furnished  under  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  March  11,  1941,  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof  shall  be  such  as  not  to 
burden  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  but 
to  promote  mutually  advantageous  economic 
relations  between  them  and  the  betterment  of 
world-wide  economic  relations.  To  that  end, 
they  shall  include  provision  for  agreed  action 
by  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  open  to  participation 
by  all  other  countries  of  like  mind,  directed  to 
the  expansion,  by  appropriate  international  and 
domestic  measures,  of  production,  employment, 
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and  the  exchange  and  consumption  of  goods, 
which  are  the  material  foundations  of  the  lib- 
erty and  welfare  of  all  peoples;  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  forms  of  discriminatory  treatment 
in  international  commerce,  and  to  the  reduction 
of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers ;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  attainment  of  all  the  economic  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  the  Joint  Declaration  made 
on  August  14,  1941,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  an  early  convenient  date,  conversations 
shall  be  begun  between  the  two  Governments 
with  a  view  to  determining,  in  the  light  of  gov- 
erning economic  conditions,  the  best  means  of 
attaining  the  above-stated  objectives  by  their 
own  agreed  action  and  of  seeking  the  agreed 
action  of  other  like-minded  Governments. 

Article  VIII 

This  Agreement  shall  take  effect  as  from 
this  day's  date.  It  shall  continue  in  force  until 
a  date  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  duplicate  at  Washington 
this  eighth  day  of  July,  1942. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

CORDELL  HULL 

Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands : 

A.  Loudon 

Ambassador  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 

Netherlands  at  Washington 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  July  8, 191$. 
Excellency  : 

In  connection  with  the  signature  on  this  date 
of  the  Agreement  between  our  two  Governments 
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on  the  Principles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the 
Prosecution  of  the  War  Against  Aggression,  I 
have  the  honor  to  confirm  our  understanding 
that  this  Agreement  replaces  and  renders  in- 
operative, as  from  today,  the  prior  Agreement 
between  our  two  Governments  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, dated  August  9, 1941. 

I  have  the  honor  also  to  confirm  our  under- 
standing that  the  signature  of  this  Agreement 
does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  arrangements 
now  being  made  through  the  Office  of  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  for  the  transfer  to  various 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  of 
certain  aircraft,  munitions,  military  property 
and  procurement  contracts  of  the  Royal  Nether- 
lands Government  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  reimbursements  to  be  made  to  the  Roya 
Netherlands  Government  in  that  connection. 

Accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Hull 

The  Ambassador  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether 
lands  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

Netherlands  Embassy, 
Washington,  July  8, 191$. 

Sir: 

In  connection  with  the  signature  on  this  date 
of  the  Agreement  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments on  the  Principles  Applying  to  Mutual 
Aid  in  the  Prosecution  of  the  War  Against  Ag- 
gression, I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  our  under- 
standing that  this  Agreement  replaces  and  ren- 
ders inoperative,  as  from  today,  the  prior 
Agreement  between  our  two  Governments  on 
the  same  subject,  dated  August  9,  1941. 

I  have  the  honor  also  to  confirm  our  under- 
standing that  the  signature  of  this  Agreement 
does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  arrangements 
now  being  made  through  the  Office  of  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  for  the  transfer  to  various 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  of 
certain  aircraft,  munitions,  military  property 
and  procurement  contracts  of  the  Royal  Nether- 
lands Government  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  reimbursements  to  be  made  to  the  Royal 
Netherlands  Government  in  that  connection. 

Accept  [etc.]  A.  Loudon 
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MUTUAL-AID  AGREEMENT  WITH  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


[Released  to  the  press  July  11] 

An  agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Czechoslovakia  on  the  principles  applying  to 
mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was 
signed  on  July  11  by  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Mr.  V.  S.  Hurban,  the 
Czechoslovak  Minister.  Czechoslovakia  be- 
comes the  eighth  country  to  sign  such  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  are  the  same 
in  all  substantial  respects  as  those  of  the  agree- 
ments between  this  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Kingdom,  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Belgium,  Poland,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Greece.  As  in  the  case  of  the  former 
agreements  that  with  Czechoslovakia  was  ne- 
gotiated under  the  provisions  of  the  Lease-Lend 
Act  of  March  11,  1941,  which  provides  for  ex- 
tending aid  to  any  country  whose  defense  is 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  Governments 
which  sign  such  agreements  pledge  their  ma- 
terial as  well  as  their  spiritual  resources  to  a 
common  victory  of  the  United  Nations.  All 
these  countries  are  signatories  of  the  Declara- 
tion by  United  Nations. 

Text  of  the  Agreement 1 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Czechoslovakia  declare  that  they  are 
engaged  in  a  cooperative  undertaking,  together 
with  every  other  nation  or  people  of  like  mind, 
to  the  end  of  laying  the  bases  of  a  just  and  en- 
during world  peace  securing  order  under  law 
to  themselves  and  all  nations ; 

And  whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Czechoslovakia,  as  signatories  of  the 

1  The  text  here  printed  conforms  to  the  signed  original. 
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Declaration  by  United  Nations  of  January  1, 
1942,  have  subscribed  to  a  common  program  of 
purposes  and  principles  embodied  in  the  Joint 
Declaration  made  on  August  14,  1941  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  known  as 
the  Atlantic  Charter ; 

And  whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  determined,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  11, 1941,  that  the 
defense  of  Czechoslovakia  against  aggression  is 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ; 

And  whereas  the  United  States  of  America 
has  extended  and  is  continuing  to  extend  to 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Czechoslovakia 
aid  in  resisting  aggression ; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  final  de- 
termination of  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  the  Provisional  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia receives  such  aid  and  of  the  benefits 
to  be  received  by  the  United  States  of  America 
in  return  therefor  should  be  deferred  until  the 
extent  of  the  defense  aid  is  known  and  until  the 
progress  of  events  makes  clearer  the  final  terms 
and  conditions  and  benefits  which  will  be  in  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Czechoslovakia  and  will  promote  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  world  peace ; 

And  whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Czechoslovakia  are  mutually  desirous 
of  concluding  now  a  preliminary  agreement  in 
regard  to  the  provision  of  defense  aid  and  in 
regard  to  certain  considerations  which  shall  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  the  making  of  such  an  agree- 
ment has  been  in  all  respects  duly  authorized, 
and  all  acts,  conditions  and  formalities  which 
it  may  have  been  necessary  to  perform,  fulfill  or 
execute  prior  to  the  making  of  such  an  agree- 
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merit  in  conformity  with  the  laws  either  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  of  Czechoslovakia 
have  been  performed,  fulfilled  or  executed  as 
required ; 

The  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  by 
their  respective  Governments  for  that  purpose, 
have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  continue  to  supply  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Czechoslovakia  with  such  de- 
fense articles,  defense  services,  and  defense  in- 
formation as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  authorize  to  be  transferred  or 
provided. 

Article  II 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
strengthening  thereof  and  will  provide  such 
articles,  services,  facilities  or  information  as  it 
may  be  in  a  position  to  supply. 

Article  III 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia will  not  without  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  transfer 
title  to,  or  possession  of,  any  defense  article  or 
defense  information  transferred  to  it  under  the 
Act  of  March  11,  1941  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  permit  the  use 
thereof  by  anyone  not  an  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Article  IV 

If,  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  to  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Czechoslovakia  of  any 
defense  article  or  defense  information,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  that  Government  to  take 
any  action  or  make  any  payment  in  order  fully 
to  protect  any  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America  who  has  patent  rights 
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in  and  to  any  such  defense  article  or  informa- 
tion, the  Provisional  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia will  take  such  action  or  make  such 
payment  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  V 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia will  return  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica at  the  end  of  the  present  emergency,  as  de- 
termined by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  such  defense  articles  transferred 
under  this  Agreement  as  shall  not  have  been 
destroyed,  lost  or  consumed  and  as  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  President  to  be  useful  in  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  of  America  or  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  or  to  be  otherwise  of 
use  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  VI 
In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits  to 
be  provided  to  the  United  States  of  America  by 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Czechoslovakia 
full  cognizance  shall  be  taken  of  all  property, 
services,  information,  facilities,  or  other  bene- 
fits or  considerations  provided  by  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  Czechoslovakia  subse- 
quent to  March  11,  1941,  and  accepted  or  ac- 
knowledged by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Article  VII 
In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits  to  be 
provided  to  the  United  States  of  America  by 
the  Provisional 'Government  of  Czechoslovakia 
in  return  for  aid  furnished  under  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  March  11, 1941,  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions thereof  shall  be  such  as  not  to  burden 
commerce  between  the  two  countries,  but  to 
promote  mutually  advantageous  economic  rela- 
tions between  them  and  the  betterment  ol 
world-wide  economic  relations.  To  that  end 
they  shall  include  provision  for  agreed  actior 
by  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Pro 
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visional  Government  of  Czechoslovakia,  open 
to  participation  by  all  other  countries  of  like 
mind,  directed  to  the  expansion,  by  appropriate 
international  and  domestic  measures,  of  produc- 
tion, employment,  and  the  exchange  and  con- 
sumption of  goods,  which  are  the  material 
foundations  of  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  all 
peoples ;  to  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  dis- 
criminatory treatment  in  international  com- 
merce, and  to  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other 
trade  barriers;  and,  in  general,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  all  the  economic  objectives  set  forth  in 
the  Joint  Declaration  made  on  August  14, 1941, 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

At  an  early  convenient  date,  conversations 
shall  be  begun  between  the  two  Governments 
with  a  view  to  determining,  in  the  light  of  gov- 
erning economic  conditions,  the  best  means  of 
attaining  the  above-stated  objectives  by  their 
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own  agreed  action  and  of  seeking  the  agreed 
action  of  other  like-minded  Governments. 

Article  VIII 

This  Agreement  shall  take  effect  as  from  this 
day's  date.  It  shall  continue  in  force  until  a 
date  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Governments. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  duplicate  at  Washing- 
ton this  eleventh  day  of  July  1942. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  : 

Cordell  Hull 
Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

For  the  Provisional  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia : 

V.  S.  Hurban 

Minister  of  Czechoslovakia 
at  Washington 


MUTUAL-AID  AGREEMENT  WITH  NORWAY 


[Released  to  the  press  July  11] 

An  agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Royal  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment on  the  principles  applying  to  mutual 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  signed  on 
July  11  by  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Mr.  Wilhelm  Munthe  de  Morgenstierne, 
the  Ambassador  of  Norway.  Norway  becomes 
the  ninth  country  to  sign  such  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  are  the  same 
in  all  substantial  respects  as  those  of  the  agree- 
ments between  this  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Kingdom,  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Belgium,  Poland,  the  Nether- 
lands, Greece,  and  Czechoslovakia.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  former  agreements,  that  with  Nor- 
way was  negotiated  under  the  provisions  of  the 


Lease-Lend  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  which  pro- 
vides for  extending  aid  to  any  country  whose 
defense  is  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  Governments 
which  sign  such  agreements  pledge  their  ma- 
terial as  well  as  their  spiritual  resources  to  a 
common  victory  of  the  United  Nations.  All 
these  countries  are  signatories  of  the  Declara- 
tion by  United  Nations. 

The  agreement  with  Norway  is  accompanied 
by  an  exchange  of  notes  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  provisions  of  the  convention  in 
relation  to  the  operation  of  the  Norwegian  mer- 
chant fleet  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  common  war  effort  and  consultations  at 
the  end  of  the  present  emergency. 
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The  texts  of  the  agreement 1  and  of  the  ex- 
change of  notes  are  given  below. 

Text  of  the  Agreement 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Royal  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment declare  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  coopera- 
tive undertaking,  together  with  every  other 
nation  or  people  of  like  mind,  to  the  end  of  lay- 
ing the  bases  of  a  just  and  enduring  world  peace 
securing  order  under  law  to  themselves  and 
all  nations ; 

And  whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Royal  Norwegian 
Government,  as  signatories  of  the  Declaration 
by  United  Nations  of  January  1, 1942,  have  sub- 
scribed to  a  common  program  of  purposes  and 
principles  embodied  in  the  Joint  Declaration 
made  on  August  14,  1941  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland,  known  as  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter ; 

And  whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  determined,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  11, 1941,  that  the 
defense  of  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  against  ag- 
gression  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  of  America ; 

And  whereas  the  United  States  of  America 
has  extended  and  is  continuing  to  extend  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Norway  aid  in  resisting  aggres- 
sion; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  final 
determination  of  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  the  Royal  Norwegian  Government  re- 
ceives such  aid  and  of  the  benefits  to  be  received 
by  the  United  States  of  America  in  return 
therefor  should  be  deferred  until  the  extent  of 
the  defense  aid  is  known  and  until  the  progress 
of  events  makes  clearer  the  final  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  benefits  which  will  be  in  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Norway  and  will  promote  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  world  peace ; 

1  The  text  here  printed  conforms  to  the  signed  original. 
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And  whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Royal  Norwegian 
Government  are  mutually  desirous  of  conclud- 
ing now  a  preliminary  agreement  in  regard  to 
the  provision  of  defense  aid  and  in  regard  to 
certain  considerations  which  shall  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  the  making  of  such  an  agreement  has 
been  in  all  respects  duly  authorized,  and  all 
acts,  conditions  and  formalities  which  it  may 
have  been  necessary  to  perform,  fulfill  or  exe- 
cute prior  to  the  making  of  such  an  agreement 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  either  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nor- 
way have  been  performed,  fulfilled  or  executed 
as  required ; 

The  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  by 
their  respective  Governments  for  that  purpose, 
have  agreed  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  I 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  continue  to  supply  the  Royal  Nor- 
wegian Government  with  such  defense  articles, 
defense  services,  and  defense  information  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  authorize  to  be  transferred  or  provided. 

Article  II 
The  Royal  Norwegian  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  strengthening  there- 
of and  will  provide  such  articles,  services,  fa- 
cilities or  information  as  it  may  be  in  a  position 
to  supply. 

Article  III 

The  Royal  Norwegian  Government  will  not 
without  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  transfer  title  to,  or 
possession  of,  any  defense  article  or  defense  in- 
formation transferred  to  it  under  the  Act  of 
March  11,  1941  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  permit  the  use  thereof 
by  anyone  not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
the  Royal  Norwegian  Government. 
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Article  IV 


If,  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  to  the  Royal 
Norwegian  Government  of  any  defense  article 
or  defense  information,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
that  Government  to  take  any  action  or  make  any 
payment  in  order  fully  to  protect  any  of  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica who  has  patent  rights  in  and  to  any  such 
defense  article  or  information,  the  Koyal  Nor- 
wegian Government  will  take  such  action  or 
make  such  payment  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  V 

The  Royal  Norwegian  Government  will  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  of  America  at  the 
2nd  of  the  present  emergency,  as  determined  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
such  defense  articles  transferred  under  this 
Agreement  as  shall  not  have  been  destroyed,  lost 
sr  consumed  and  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  useful  in  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  or  to  be  otherwise  of  use  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Article  VI 

In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits  to 
3e  provided  to  the  United  States  of  America  by 
;he  Royal  Norwegian  Government  full  cogni- 
sance shall  be  taken  of  all  property,  services, 
nformation,  facilities,  or  other  benefits  or  con- 
:iderations  provided  by  the  Royal  Norwegian 
jovernment  subsequent  to  March  11,  1941,  and 
iccepted  or  acknowledged  by  the  President  on 
>ehalf  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  VII 

In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits  to 
>e  provided  to  the  United  States  of  America 
>y  the  Royal  Norwegian  Government  in  return 
or  aid  furnished  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
jTarch  11, 1941,  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof 
hall  be  such  as  not  to  burden  commerce  between 
he  two  countries,  but  to  promote  mutually  ad- 
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vantageous  economic  relations  between  them 
and  the  betterment  of  world-wide  economic  re- 
lations. To  that  end,  they  shall  include  pro- 
vision for  agreed  action  by  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  open 
to  participation  by  all  other  countries  of  like 
mind,  directed  to  the  expansion,  by  appropriate 
international  and  domestic  measures,  of  produc- 
tion, employment,  and  the  exchange  and  con- 
sumption of  goods,  which  are  the  material 
foundations  of  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  all 
peoples ;  to  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  dis- 
criminatory treatment  in  international  com- 
merce, and  to  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other 
trade  barriers;  and,  in  general,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  all  the  economic  objectives  set  forth  in 
the  Joint  Declaration  made  on  August  14, 1941, 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

At  an  early  convenient  date,  conversations 
shall  be  begun  between  the  two  Governments 
with  a  view  to  determining,  in  the  light  of  gov- 
erning economic  conditions,  the  best  means  of 
attaining  the  above-stated  objectives  by  their 
own  agreed  action  and  of  seeking  the  agreed 
action  of  other  like-minded  Governments. 
Article  VTII 

This  Agreement  shall  take  effect  as  from  this 
day's  date.  It  shall  continue  in  force  until  a 
date  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Governments. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  duplicate  at  Washing- 
ton this  eleventh  day  of  July  1942. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Cordell  Hull 
Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
For  the  Royal  Norwegian  Government : 

W.   MUNTHE  MORGESTSTIERNE 

Ambassador  of  Norway 
at  Washington 
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The  Ambassador  of  Norway  to  the  Secretary  of 
State 
Norwegian  Embassy, 
Washington,  July  11, 191$. 

Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  conversations 
between  representatives  of  the  Royal  Norwe- 
gian Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  connection  with 
the  negotiation  of  the  Agreement  on  the  Prin- 
ciples Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Prosecu- 
tion of  the  War  Against  Aggression  signed  this 

day. 

During  the  course  of  these  conversations  the 
Norwegian  representatives  have  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  Royal  Norwegian  Government  has 
been  driven  from  its  country  by  Hitler,  whose 
forces  are  in  occupation  of  the  country  and  are 
despoiling  its  resources;  they  have  pointed  out 
that  the  principal  national  asset  remaining  at 
the  disposal  of  their  Government  is  the  Nor- 
wegian Merchant  Fleet,  which  that  Government 
is  operating  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  common  war  effort;  that  for  the 
protection  and  maintenance  of  that  Fleet,  it  is 
necessary  to  install  armaments  and  other  pro- 
tective devices  and  equipment  upon  its  vessels, 
and  to  repair  damage  and  replace  losses  thereto 
occasioned  by  acts  of  war  and  operation  under 
war  conditions;  that  it  will  also  be  necessary 
for  the  Royal  Norwegian  Government,  when 
the  invader  has  been  driven  from  its  territory, 
to    ensure   the   maintenance    of   reestablished 
peaceful  conditions,  and  that,  for  this  reason, 
the  need  of  the  Royal  Norwegian  Government 
for  arms  and  equipment  will  not  necessarily 
cease  with  the  general  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  conversations  referred  to  have  disclosed 
a  mutual  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Royal 
Norwegian  Government  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  with  respect 
to  the  application  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Agreement  signed  this  day,  as  follows : 

1.  Armaments  and  other  protective  devices 
and  equipment  installed  upon  Norwegian  ships 
subsequent  to  December  7,  1941  shall,  under 
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the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  signed  this  day, 
remain  the  property  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  installation  of 
such  armaments,  protective  devices,  and  other 
equipment  shall  be  at  the  expense  and  for  the 
account  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  shall  bear  any  risk  of  loss, 
or  damage,  and  shall  not  be  regarded  as  giv- 
ing rise  to  any  financial  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Royal  Norwegian  Government.  Such 
armaments  may  if  found  mutually  desirable  be 
manned  by  American  gun  crews. 

2.  The  repair  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  sub- 
sequent to  December  7, 1941,  of  damage  to  Nor- 
wegian ships  which  is  caused  by  acts  of  war  or 
by  operation  under  war  conditions,  as  well  as 
repair  and  replacement  necessitated  by  opera- 
tion under  war  conditions  shall  be  made  at  the 
expense  and  for  the  account  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  giving  rise  to  any  financial  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment.   The  repair  of  damage  not  caused  bj 
acts  of  war  or  not  necessitated  by  operation  un 
der  war  conditions  shall  be  made  at  the  ex 
pense  and  for  the  account  of  the  Royal  Nor 
wegian  Government  or  the  appropriate  agency 
designated  by  it. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  o 

America  recognizes  that  the  Norwegian  Mer 

chant  Fleet  not  only  constitutes  an  importan 

contribution  to  the  war  effort  of  the  Unitei 

Nations  but  is  likewise  one  of  the  principa 

national  assets  of  the  Royal  Norwegian  Govern 

ment  and,  accordingly,  that  the  latter  Govern 

ment   which   is   operating   its  Fleet   for   th 

benefit  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  commo: 

war  effort,  should  be  assisted  in  replacing  ship 

lost  in  the  service  of  the  United  Nations.    A< 

cordingly,  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat< 

of  America  will  continue  to  review  the  situi 

tion  with  the  Royal  Norwegian  Governmei 

with  a  view  to  assisting  that  Government  in 

program  of  replacement  as  soon  as  conditio] 

permit.    The  two  Governments  agree  that  neg< 

tiations  to  this  end  should  be  commenced  wit] 


HE 
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out  delay  and  should  be  pressed  to  a  conclusion 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

4.  In  the  application  of  Article  V  of  the 
Agreement  relating  to  the  return  at  the  end  of 
the  present  emergency  of  articles  transferred 
under  the  Agreement,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  take  into  account 
the  circumstance  that  when  the  invader  has  been 
driven  from  Norway  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Royal  Norwegian  Government  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  reestablished  peaceful  condi- 
tions. Accordingly,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Royal  Nor- 
wegian Government  will  consider,  and  wilj  con- 
sult with  each  other  with  respect  to  the  possible 
retention  by  the  latter  of  such  military  equip- 
ment as  may  be  considered  necessary  for  those 
purposes. 

Accept  [etc.]     W.  Mttnthe  Morgenstierne 
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The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  of 
Norway 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  July  11, 191$. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  today's  date  concerning  the  con- 
versations between  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Royal  Norwegian  Government  in  connec- 
tion with  the  negotiation  of  the  Agreement  on 
the  Principles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the 
Prosecution  of  the  War  Against  Aggression 
signed  this  day,  and  to  confirm  the  statement 
contained  therein  of  the  understanding  of  the 
two  Governments  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  provisions  of  the  Agreement. 

Accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Hull 


APPOINTMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  TO  CONSULT  WITH  THE 
FREE  FRENCH  IN  LONDON 


[Released  to  the  press  July  9] 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  dated  No- 
vember 11, 1941,  stated  that  the  defense  of  those 
French  territories  under  the  control  of  Free 
French  forces  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  spirit  of  the  President'9 
letter,  and  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  aiding  all  peoples 
who  are  resisting  Axis  aggression  to  maintain 
and  uphold  their  own  liberty,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Free  French  Na- 
tional Committee  in  London  have  closely  main- 
tained cooperation  in  those  areas  where  such  co- 
operation would  further  the  war  objectives. 

To  make  this  cooperation  more  effective  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  Admiral  Harold  R. 
Stark  and  Brigadier  General  Charles  L.  Bolte 
have  been  designated  as  this  Government's 
representatives  to  consult  with  the  French  Na- 
tional Committee  in  London  on  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  of  the  war.    A  memoran- 


dum on  the  subject,  the  text  of  which  is  printed 
below,  has  been  handed  to  General  de  Gaulle. 
In  this  connection  the  following  message  has 
been  received  from  the  French  National  Com- 
mittee in  London : 

"General  de  Gaulle  has  read  the  memorandum 
with  pleasure.  He  is  most  gratified  by  its  terms 
and  he  warmly  welcomes  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  appoint  Admiral 
Stark  and  General  Bolte  as  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  consult  with 
the  National  Committee." 

Memorandum 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  sub- 
ordinating all  other  questions  to  the  one  su- 
preme purpose  of  achieving  military  success  in 
the  war  and  carrying  it  forward  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  The  French  National  Committee 
has  the  same  objective  and  is  undertaking  active 
military  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
French  territory  for  the  French  people. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes the  contribution  of  General  de  Gaulle  and 
the  work  of  the  French  National  Committee  in 
keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  French  traditions  and 
institutions  and  believes  that  the  military  aims 
necessary  for  an  effective  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  hence  the  realization  of  our  combined 
aims,  are  best  advanced  by  lending  all  possible 
military  assistance  and  support  to  the  French 
National  Committee  as  a  symbol  of  French 
resistance  in  general  against  the  Axis  powers. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  whole- 
heartedly agrees  with  the  view  of  the  British 
Government,  which  is  also  known  to  be  the  view 
of  the  French  National  Committee,  that  the 
destiny  and  political  organization  of  France 
must,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  determined  by  free 
expression  of  the  French  people  under  condi- 
tions giving  them  freedom  to  express  their  de- 
sires unswayed  by  any  form  of  coercion. 

In  pursuing  the  common  war  objective,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  deal  with  the  local  Free  French  officials  in 
their  respective  territories  where  they  are  in 
effective  control.  Realizing  the  need  for  coor- 
dinating their  common  efforts  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  perceives  every  advantage 
in  centralizing  the  discussion  of  those  matters 
relating  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  the 
French  National  Committee  in  London.  An 
essential  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  war  collaboration  is 
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assistance  to  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
Free  France,  which  is  being  extended  under  the 
terms  of  the  President's  statement  of  Novem- 
ber 11,  1941,  that  the  defense  of  those  French 
territories  under  the  control  of  Free  French 
forces  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

In  harmony  with  the  foregoing  observations 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  appoint  representatives  in  London  for 
purposes  of  consultation. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington. 


[Released  to  the  press  July  10] 

The  translation  of  a  telegram  which  has  been 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  State  from  Gen- 
eral Charles  de  Gaulle  follows : 

"London,  July  10, 191$. 

"It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  French 
National  Committee  welcomes  in  London  the 
distinguished  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  I  thank  you  for  the 
personal  part  you  have  taken  in  this  decision. 
The  confident  collaboration  which  the  France 
which  has  remained  faithful  to  the  Allies  and 
to  the  great  American  democracy  will  thus 
establish  will  certainly  contribute  in  an  effec- 
tive manner  to  the  final  victory  of  the  United 
Nations. 

C.  de  Gaulle" 


BUILDING  IN  WAR  FOR  PEACE 

ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


[Released  to  the  press  July  7] 

In  a  very  special  sense  it  is  a  privilege  to  be 
here  tonight.  It  is  a  privilege  because  in  few 
places  on  this  earth  can  free  men  and  women 
meet  to  take  stock  of  their  position,  to  formulate 
and  express  together  their  opinions,  to  play 
their  part  in  shaping  their  own  course.     Mr. 


'Delivered  before  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  July  6,  1942. 


Churchill  referred  to  the  British  Parliament  as 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation.  We  have  our 
own  grand  inquest  in  Washington  as  every  Gov- 
ernment official  is  keenly  aware.  But  it  has  been 
a  tradition  of  the  American  people  from  the 
days  of  the  New  England  town  meeting  to  con- 
duct their  own  inquests  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  At  no  time  in  our  history  has  it  been 
more  essential  that  you  should  meet  in  this  uni- 
versity, created  to  provide  the  indispensable 
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foundation  of  a  free  people,  and  take  counsel 
together.  The  country  will  need  all  your 
thought  and  all  your  resolution. 

A  witness  before  an  inquest  appears  not  to 
expound  but  to  give  testimony.  It  is  fortunate 
that  this  is  so,  because  neither  by  training  nor 
position  is  this  witness  qualified  to  expound  the 
strategies  of  the  war  or  of  the  peace  to  follow. 
But  an  administrative  officer  knows,  because  he 
must  participate  in  some  of  them,  that  hundreds 
of  decisions  and  judgments  are  and  must  be 
made  in  the  course  of  every  day's  work.  He 
knows  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  these  de- 
cisions will  determine  in  large  measure  the  scope 
within  which  future  decisions  may  be  made  and 
future  policies  determined.  He  knows  the  effect 
of  current  opinion  upon  current  decisions. 
Whether  we  are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  all  of  us, 
whether  we  are  public  servants  or  private  cit- 
izens, are  every  day  formulating  the  aims  and 
drawing  the  outlines  of  the  future. 

I  wish  to  speak  tonight  of  the  decisions  which 
have  been  and  must  be  made  upon  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  factors  in  the  war  and  the 
peace:  our  program  for  supplying  the  armies 
of  our  allies  on  every  front  to  the  full  extent  of 
our  power.  Today  no  one  doubts  that  even  the 
most  elementary  considerations  of  self-preserva- 
tion demand  that  this  be  done.  No  one  doubts 
that  every  front  is  our  front,  that  a  weapon  used 
igainst  the  enemy  by  any  ally  is  well  used,  and 
that  it  is  our  great  good  fortune  to  have  fight- 
ing with  us  the  skilled  hands  and  stout  hearts 
to  use  them.  No  one  believes  today  that  it  is 
m  act  of  favor  to  furnish  weapons  to  those  who 
ire  fighting  so  gallantly  beside  our  own  men. 
rhat  decision  is  made,  and  there  is  now  no 
lissent. 

Indispensable  as  that  aid  is  to  our  allies,  we 
nust  not  exaggerate  its  extent  in  relation  to  our 
)wn  resources  and  our  own  war  effort  or  in  re- 
ation  to  the  effort  of  our  allies.  Only  by  see- 
ng  it  in  true  perspective  can  we  reach  wise  and 
ust  judgments  on  the  questions  it  presents.  In 
ns  report  of  June  11,  1942  to  the  Congress,  the 
Resident  stated  that  lend-lease  aid  for  the 
preceding  15  months  had  amounted  to  4y2  bil- 
ion  dollars  and  that  it  was  currently  being  pro- 
ided  at  a  rate  approximately  equal  to  8  billion 
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dollars  a  year.  This  year  lend-lease  aid  will 
represent  about  6  percent  of  our  present  national 
income  and  very  roughly  about  13  percent  of 
what  we  are  spending  to  fight  the  war.  What 
we  can  send  is  limited  by  the  ships  available. 
There  is  no  one  of  us  who  does  not  wish  that  it 
could  be  more.  There  is  no  one  of  us  who  does 
not  understand  the  essential  strategic  function 
of  this  flow  of  weapons  and  materials  and  food 
to  the  fighting  fronts  and  the  people  behind 
them. 

But  there  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  believe  that  our  supplies  are  equipping  the 
armies  of  the  United  Nations.  Essential  as 
they  are,  they  form  a  small  part  of  the  vast 
supplies  which  these  armies  are  using.  With 
amazing  skill,  determination,  and  sacrifice  our 
allies  have  converted  every  available  resource 
of  material  and  manpower  to  the  purposes  of 
war.  We  have  together  created  a  common  pool 
of  material  with  which  the  common  war  is 
being  waged.  Our  contribution  is  indispensa- 
ble, but  it  is  a  part  of  a  far  larger  whole. 

As  our  own  forces  take  a  greater  part  upon 
the  fronts,  the  resources  of  this  pool  are  made 
available  to  them.  Precious  shipping  is  saved 
by  supplying  them  from  the  nearest  sources, 
and  in  steadily  increasing  volume  our  allies  are 
doing  this  with  food  and  weapons.  Our  troops 
in  Australia  and  Great  Britain  are  drawing  to 
the  fullest  extent  upon  the  supplies  available 
in  those  areas  and  so  releasing  shipping  for 
materials  which  cannot  be  supplied  except  from 
overseas. 

This  energetic  and  extensive  system  of  mutual 
aid  is  more  than  a  way  of  economizing  in  the 
use  of  ships.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  willing  coop- 
eration of  the  United  Nations.  Each  is  now 
giving  the  last  full  measure  of  its  strength  and 
resources  in  a  common  and  desperate  war.  Our 
thoughts  about  the  terms  on  which  war  aid  is 
given  and  received  should  be  formulated  with 
this  in  mind.  They  must  be  carried  out  with 
full  appreciation  of  the  contribution  of  each 
nation  in  relation  to  its  own  capacity  and  to 
the  contribution  of  others. 

The  basic  principles  governing  these  terms 
have  been  declared  in  the  agreements  entered 
into  with  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  the 
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Soviet  Union,  China,  Belgium,  and  Poland  and 
under  discussion  with  other  governments.  They 
express  the  creative  statesmanship  with  which 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  conceived.    They  say 
both  what  the  final  settlement  shall  not  be  and 
also,  in  broad  outline,  what  it  shall  be.    It  shall 
not  be  a  settlement  which  will  burden  commerce 
between  the  countries.     We  have  experienced 
such  settlements  before  and  know  the  full  train 
of  evils  and  misery  which  they  bring.    But  it 
shall  be  a  settlement— to  use  the  words  of  the 
agreements  themselves— "to  promote  mutually 
advantageous  economic  relations  between  them 
[the  countries  agreeing]  and  the  betterment  of 
world-wide  economic  relations."   "To  that  end", 
the  formal  language  of  the  agreements  contin- 
ues, the  final  settlement  "shall  include  pro- 
vision for  agreed  action  .  .  .  open  to  partici- 
pation by  all   other   countries   of   like   mind, 
directed  to  the  expansion,  by  appropriate  inter- 
national and  domestic  measures,  of  production, 
employment,  and  the  exchange  and  consump- 
tion of  goods,  which  are  the  material  founda- 
tions of  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  all  peoples ; 
to  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  discriminatory 
treatment  in  international  commerce,  and  to 
the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  bar- 
riers;" and,  in  general,  to  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  declared  in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which  aid  is 
given  and  received.  The  President  has  stated 
the  heart  of  the  matter  in  his  last  report  to  the 
Congress.     He  said : 

"By  this  provision  we  have  affirmatively  de- 
clared our  intention  to  avoid  the  political  and 
economic  mistakes  of  international  debt  experi- 
ence during  the  twenties. 

"A  lend-lease  settlement  which  fulfills  this 
principle  will  be  sound  from  the  economic  point 
of  view.  But  it  will  have  a  greater  merit.  It 
will  represent  the  only  fair  way  to  distribute 
the  financial  costs  of  war  among  the  United 
Nations. 

"The  real  costs  of  the  war  cannot  be  measured, 
nor  compared,  nor  paid  for  in  money.  They 
must  and  are  being  met  in  blood  and  toil.  But 
the  financial  costs  of  the  war  can  and  should  be 
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met  in  a  way  which  will  serve  the  needs  of  last- 
ing peace  and  mutual  economic  well-being. 

"All  the  United  Nations  are  seeking  maxi- 
mum conversion  to  war  production,  in  the  light 
of  their  special  resources.    If  each  country  de- 
votes roughly  the  same  fraction  of  its  national 
production  to  the  war,  then  the  financial  burden 
of  war  is  distributed  equally  among  the  United 
Nations  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  pay. 
And  although  the  nations  richest  in  resources 
are  able  to  make  larger  contributions,  the  claim 
of  war  against  each  is  relatively  the  same. 
Such  a  distribution  of  the  financial  costs  of  war 
means  that  no  nation  will  grow  rich  from  the 
war  effort  of  its  allies.     The  money  costs  of 
the  war   will   fall   according  to  the  rule  of. 
equality  in  sacrifice,  as  in  effort." 

Would  any  of  you  have  the  settlement  other- 
wise? If  so,  this  is  the  time  to  search  your 
hearts  and  minds  and  speak.  What  do  you 
wish  to  ask  in  return  for  the  aid  you  give? 
That  aid  will  probably  be  greater  in  total 
amount  than  the  aid  we  shall  receive,  because  our; 
resources  are  greater,  because  the  drain  upor. 
them  has  been  less. 

Do  you  wish  an  accounting  of  benefits  givei. 
and  received  on  the  theory  that  they  represent 
mutual  debts,  to  be  computed  in  dollars,  and  set 
off  against  each  other  to  measure  a  balance  owec 
in  money  ?  Do  you  wish  to  set  on  one  side  th( 
value  of  a  tank,  its  guns  and  ammunition  and  or 
the  other  an  appraisal  of  those  who  died  in  ii 
under  a  desert  sun  ?  What  is  the  equation  be 
tween  the  planes  sent  to  Kussia  and  those  figure: 
in  the  snow  before  Leningrad  and  Moscow 
We  know  the  value  of  everything  which  ha 
gone  to  China.  Are  we  to  value  those  years  ii 
which  the  Chinese  held  the  eastern  front  alone 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  want  this  account 
ing.  I  doubt  whether  we  care  even  to  thin! 
about  it  very  much. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  we  do  want  ?  We  mus 
know  this  before  we  can  ask.  Do  we  wan 
money?  More  gold  buried  at  Fort  Knox 
And  how  is  it  to  be  provided  ?  Those  nation 
which  have  been  quickly  defeated  face  the  f utui 
with    their    foreign    assets    virtually    intac 
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Those  which  have  fought  on  and  made  the  vic- 
tory possible  have  bled  themselves  white  in  the 
process,  selling  what  they  had  for  the  means 
to  continue  the  fight.  Would  anyone  propose 
that  we  should  ask  in  addition  an  impossible 
mortgage  upon  their  future?  Such  a  proposal 
would  not  be  a  strategy  of  either  war  or  peace. 
No,  we  do  not  want  money,  because  of  all  settle- 
ments we  know  that  it  is  the  most  impossible 
and  the  most  destructive. 

Do  we  want  the  articles  we  sent  replaced  ?  So 
long  as  the  need  exists,  this  broadly  is  the  func- 
tion of  lend-lease  from  our  allies  to  us.  But 
when  the  need  ends  do  we  wish  to  require  the 
continuation  of  armament  production?  Or  if 
we  require  some  arms  do  we  wish  to  rely  upon 
others  for  them  ?  This  is  the  very  opposite  of 
American  policy  in  the  past  which  has  led  the 
fight  for  the  reduction  of  armaments. 

Do  we  want  goods?  In  the  past  we  have 
fought  any  such  suggestion  with  the  fury  of  an 
untamed  broncho.  We  shall  have  to  learn  bet- 
ter. But  the  problem  will  be  to  take  goods  in 
exchange  for  what  we  must  continue  to  send  if 
our  allies— and  our  enemies— may  rebuild  their 
lives.  We  must  buy  in  order  that  they  may  buy 
from  us.  Our  present  aid  cannot  be  repaid  in 
goods.    To  attempt  it  would  destroy  us  all. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  we  do  want  ?     I  believe 
that  it  is  what  has  been  provided  for  in  the 
agreements  already  made.     If  you  ask  your- 
selves and  your  neighbors  what  it  is  that  you 
want,  the  answer  will  not  be  money,  or  to  get 
aack  the  guns  you  have  sent  abroad,  or  to  get 
?oods  except  in  the  course  of  trade.     The  an- 
swer will  be  that  you  want  a  chance  to  live  fully 
ind  in  peace.     You  want  a  world  in  which  some 
lalf-mad  man  and  his  bigoted  crew  on  the  other 
ide  of  the  earth  will  not  bring  down  your  lives 
ind  your  houses  about  your  ears  once  every 
luarter  century.     You  want  opportunity,  a  job 
n  which  you  can  use  your  powers,  a  job  which 
nay  not  end  any  Saturday,  one  that  will  pro- 
'ide  the  material  and  spiritual  means  for  a  life 
rhich  is  not  mere  existence.     You  want  a  sys- 
em  where  the  inevitable  hazards  of  life  do  not 
all  on  those  least  able  to  bear  them,  where 
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education  and  a  chance  to  use  it  are  open  to 
talent. 

The  agreements  open  the  way— and  about  the 
only  way— in  which  these  wants  of  every  man 
and  woman  in  every  country  can  be  more  than 
wishes.  They  do  not  lay  down  a  blueprint  for 
the  future.  No  man  can  do  that  now.  They 
do  not  promise  Utopia.  But  they  chart  the 
fundamental  course  in  the  field  of  economic  pol- 
icy which,  if  faithfully  followed  and  supported 
by  political  organization  to  maintain  peace,  can- 
not fail  to  take  us  farther  along  the  road  than 
in  recent  years  it  has  seemed  possible  to  hope. 

They  provide  first  that  the  steps  to  be  agreed 
upon  between  us  and  our  allies  shall  be  open  to 
participation  by  all  other  countries  of  like  mind. 
There  are  to  be  no  exclusive  arrangements,  no 
excluded  peoples  among  those  who  wish  to  work 
with  us  to  the  common  goal.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Atlantic  Charter  embodied  in  the 
agreements :  that  there  shall  be  equal  access  to 
the  trade  of  the  world  and  to  its  raw  materials 
for  all  nations  large  and  small,  victors  or  van- 
quished. At  the  base  of  the  whole  settlement 
is  to  be  fairness  and  equality,  the  rejection  of 
special  privileges  and  vindictive  exclusions. 

The  second  principle  calls  for  united  action 
by  all  nations,  correlating  for  this  purpose  in- 
ternational and  domestic  measures  to  expand 
production,  employment,  and  the  exchange  and 
consumption  of  goods.     No  one,  of  course,  can 
doubt  that  the  opportunity  for  full  and  secure 
lives  which  the  peoples  of  all  countries  de- 
mand—and rightly  demand,  and  will  insist  upon 
having— is  only  possible  through  increased  pro- 
duction, employment,  and  the  movement  and 
consumption  of  goods.     But  one  can  well  doubt 
the  possibility  of  achieving  these  goals  unless 
there  is  unity  of  effort  and  unity  in  the  timing 
and  direction  of  the  efforts  of  all  nations.     Too 
often  in  the  past  action  in  one  country  has  been 
frustrated  because  at  the  same  moment  others 
have  been  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  or 
because  a  powerful  country  has  been  moving  in 
one  direction  in  its  international  policy  and  in 
||  the  opposite  direction  in  its  domestic  policy. 
AThe  second  fundamental  principle  of  the  agree- 
Iments  is  for  common  efforts  on  all  fronts  at  the 
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same  time  to  expand  production,  employment, 
and  consumption. 

The  third  principle  is  the  elimination  of  dis- 
criminatory treatment   in  international  com- 
merce and  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other 
trade  barriers.     It  is  plain  to  every  one  of  you 
that  at  the  end  of  this  war  there  will  be  a  need 
such  as  we  have  never  known  to  move  goods  be- 
tween nations— to  feed  and  clothe  and  house 
millions  whose  consumption  has  for  years  been 
below  minimum  requirements,  to  restore  devas- 
tation, to  build  and  rebuild  all  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, and,  in  the  years  beyond,  to  move  that 
far  greater  volume  of  goods  required  by  the 
standards  we  are  determined  to  achieve.     It  is 
plain,  also,  that  any  such  movement  is  utterly 
impossible  if   the  nations  or   any  important 
group  of  them  continue  to  put  impediments  m 
the  way,  attempt  to  corner  markets  for  them- 
selves, or  resort  to  devices  of  any  sort  to  check 
the  flow  of  goods  and  back  it  up  upon  its  sources. 
Throughout  his  whole  public  life  Secretary 
Hull  has  striven  tirelessly  to  make  our  own  and 
all  other  peoples  see  the  folly  and  the  tragic  end 
of  such  practices.     Even  when  the  shadow  of 
war  was  lengthening  over  the  world,  he  made 
desperate  efforts  to  break  the  network  of  restric- 
tions which  were  choking  the  production  and 
the  movement  of  goods.     But  peoples  continued 
to  believe  that  they  could  solve  a  world  problem 
in  isolation.    The  agreements  declare  as  a  basic 
principle  that  this  cannot  be  done  and  will  not 
again  be  attempted.      They  lay  down  as  the 
course  for  agreed  action  that  along  which  Mr. 
Hull  has  so  steadfastly  pointed  the  way. 

These  are  decisions  which  have  been  made  in 
the  course  of  war.  I  submit  to  you  that  they 
have  been  well  and  wisely  made,  that  they  bear 
within  them  the  promise  of  a  peace  which  shall 
dawn  with  hope.  It  will  be  a  dawn  long 
awaited  by  millions  from  whom  hope  will  have 
been  the  only  sacrifice  not  asked  and  freely 
given.  But  the  dawn  will  come.  Its  promise  is 
in  your  hands,  in  the  hands  of  your  fellow  citi- 
zens, in  the  hands  and  thoughts  and  will  of  the 
people  everywhere.  Yours  is  the  power  and 
yours  the  responsibility — not  at  some  future 
time,  not  in  plans  for  the  world  after  the  war, 
but  in  what  you  think  and  do  and  want  now. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ARRIVAL  OF 
AMERICAN  TROOPS  IN  ICELAND 

ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BERLE1 

[Released  to  the  press  July  7] 

A  year  ago  today,  at  the  invitation  of  your 
Government  and  by  arrangement  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Icelandic 
Prime  Minister,  American  soldiers  set  foot  on 
Icelandic  soil. 

On  this,  the  anniversary  of  that  day,  the  De- 
mocracy of  the  United  States  salutes  Iceland, 
the  oldest  democracy  in  the  world,  and  the  pat- 
tern of  all  the  democracies  now  fighting  to  de- 
fend freedom  and  free  government  throughout 
the  world. 

When  the  United  States  and  Iceland  made .; 
their  agreement,  the  method  and  spirit  of  it  was 
new  in  history.     We  were  agreed  that  free  m- ' 
stitutions  were  the  most  precious  heritage  of 
both  countries.     We  were  agreed  that  a  brutal 
attack  on  freedom  had  been  made  by  the  Axis ' 
powers  and  that  defense  against  this  barbaric , 
wave  was  of  vital  interest  to  Icelanders  and  to, 
Americans.     Both  of  us  hoped  that  this  defense  j 
could  be  effected  without  war;  but  both  of  us. 
knew  that  unless  we  were  ready  any  of  us  might 
suffer  the  fate  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the 
men,  the  women,  and  even  the  children  of  Nor- 
way.    We  knew  that  if  we  were  undefended 
every  man's  life,  every  woman's  safety,  every 
child's  hope  of  the  future  was  in  danger. 

We  knew,  too,  that  Iceland  lay  squarely 
across  the  line  of  march  of  the  Axis  invaders. 
They  had  boasted  that  in  good  time  they  would 
sweep  across  the  north,  taking  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  seizing  Canada  and  our  Canadian 
friends,  and  dealing  at  long  last  with  the  United 
States.  Plainly  it  was  our  common  duty  not  to 
wait  until  the  bombs  and  the  raiders  were 
sweeping  across  the  Norwegian  sea.  The  de- 
fense must  be  prepared  before  the  attack. 

You  remember  that  a  few  months  later  th< 
attack  we  had  foreseen  actually  came.  So  fa) 
as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  it  came  f  ron 
the  Nazis'  evil  partner  in  the  east,  Japan.  A 
once  the  United  States  came  into  action. 


1  Broadcast  over  Station  WBOS,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jul; 
7,  1942. 
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America  is  like  Iceland  in  many  respects. 
We  are  a  peace-loving  country ;  and  we  prefer 
the  life  of  peace  to  the  life  of  arms.  Like  Ice- 
land, we  have  always  felt  that  the  true  way  of 
the  world  must  be  the  way  of  reason  and  com- 
mon understanding.  Our  enemies  misjudged 
this.  They  seem  to  have  thought  that  because 
we  do  not  thirst  for  war  and  conquest,  that 
therefore  we  would  tamely  submit  to  seeing  our 
neighbors  and  friends  crushed  into  bloody  sub- 
mission, or  that  we  should  be  unable  to  swing 
into  action  the  full  strength  of  America's 
power. 

Our  enemies  know  better  now.  In  proclaim- 
ing that  he  would  defend  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, President  Roosevelt  had  not  made  an 
idle  statement.  By  millions  Americans  left 
their  peaceful  life.  Throughout  our  entire 
country  the  factories,  the  mines,  and  transport 
were  devoted  to  producing  arms. 

Again  our  Axis  enemies  said  it  could  not  be 
done;  it  was  fantastic  to  talk  of  building  60,000 
planes  in  a  single  year. 

Again  they  were  wrong.  The  planes,  the 
guns,  the  tanks,  the  cannon  are  rolling  in  increas- 
ing lines  from  our  munitions  plants.  The  camps 
and  the  air  stations  sprang  up  throughout  the 
country,  as  if  by  magic.  The  fishermen  came 
from  their  boats;  the  farmers  from  the  plains; 
the  southern  planters  joined  the  northern  fac- 
tory workers;  the  rich  man's  son  shared  a  bunk 
with  the  day  laborer. 

The  convoys  began  to  pass  eastward  to  defend 
the  great  Atlantic  reaches,  westward  to  check 
the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific.  Our  close  friend 
and  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  which  had 
long  carried  much  of  the  brunt  of  the  struggle, 
pooled  her  resources  of  materials  with  our  <row- 
ng  arms.  to 

Nation  after  nation  joined  in  the  common 
ause  and  formed  a  great  union  of  freedom. 

The  struggle  may  be  long,  but  there  will  be 
:'ut  one  outcome:  the  wiping  out  of  the  forces 
( t  barbaric  and  cruel  conquest  and  the  restoring 
fa  world  in  which  free  men  can  live  freelv  at 
(eace.  J 

The  democracy  that  you  have  had  in  Iceland 
3r  a  thousand  years-the  freedom  that  we  have 
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had  in  America  since  its  foundation— that  free- 
•  dom  Hitler  would  destroy  in  a  day  if  the  power 
were  his.  But  he  has  not  that  power,  partly 
because  Iceland  offered  her  hospitality  so  that 
American  troops  might  stand  on  guard,  and 
Greenland  gladly  gave  them  the  bases  and  the 
stations  from  which  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic 
might  be  fought. 

Our  soldiers  in  Iceland  are  far  from  home, 
but  I  know  they  are  among  friends.  Icelanders 
who  have  visited  us  know  that  they  have  no 
firmer  friends  than  Americans.  Together  we 
share  the  Christian  ideal  of  kindness,  good 
neighborship  and  common  solution  of  common 
problems.  Together  we  work  for  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  that  freedom  and  opportunity  for 
happiness  and  advancement  which  God  has 
given  as  a  heritage  to  all. 

To  the  people  of  Iceland  and  to  our  soldiers 
stationed  in  the  far  north,  let  me  give  a  message 
of  good  cheer.  There  is  no  trial  we  cannot 
endure;  for  we  fight  at  the  side  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  victory  will  be  ours. 


FIVE  YEARS  OF  CHINESE   RESISTANCE 
TO  JAPANESE  AGGRESSION 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  6] 

The  following  cablegram  was  addressed  by 
the  President  to  General  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Executive  Yuan  of  China  and  Gen- 
eralissimo of  the  Armies,  and  through  him  to 
the  people  of  China,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  attack  on  China  bv  Japan 
July  7:  F     ' 

"In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  your  fighting  allies  in  this  war  for  free- 
dom, I  greet  you  on  this  anniversary  of  the  most 
despicable  attack  on  you  in  all  your  long  and 
noble  history.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
hail  you  as  brothers-in-arms  in  the  great  and 
difficult  tasks  remaining  before  the  free  and 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  all  the  earth.  We 
are  united  as  nations  and  peoples  have  never 
before  been  united.    We  are  united  to  the  end 
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that  the  common  aims  of  civilized  men  and 
women  shall  become  actual  and  universal.  Five 
years  ago,  at  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge,  you  started 
your  fight  against  the  forces  of  darkness  which 
were  hurled  against  your  country  and  your 
civilization.  You  know,  and  all  the  world 
knows,  how  well  you  have  carried  on  that  fight, 
which  is  the  fight  of  all  mankind.  Increasingly, 
your  arms  and  our  arms  will  thrust  back  the 
enemy.  You,  the  people  of  China,  and  we,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, will  fight  on  together  to  victory,  to  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  justice  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world." 

[Released  to  the  press  July  9] 

The  following  telegram  has  been  received 
from  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  reply 
to  the  President's  message  to  him  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  attack  on 
China  by  Japan : 

"Chungking,  July  7,  19$. 
"Dear  President  Roosevelt: 

"The  Chinese  Army  and  people  are  deeply 
moved  by  the  inspiring  message  which  you  were 
good  enough  to  send  us  on  this  Fifth  Anniver- 
sary of  our  war  of  resistance.     Love  of  peace, 
justice  and  freedom  is  the  traditional  trait  of 
our  two  peoples.     We  in  concert  with  twenty- 
six  allied  nations  have  dedicated  ourselves  to 
the  heroic  fight  in  defense  of  civilization  and 
humanity  as  you  have  truly  said  in  your  tele- 
gram.    Our  two  armies  and  peoples  are  united 
in  spirit  as  nations  and  peoples  have  never  be- 
fore been  so  united.      At  the  same  time  no 
greater  responsibilities  have  devolved  upon  our 
two  great  democracies  since  the  beginning  of 
their  history.     Upon  receipt  of  this  message  of 
greetings  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  million 
friends  across  the  Pacific,  our  army  and  people 
fully  realize  the  prime  necessity  of  annihilating 
the  forces  of  evil  in  the  Pacific  so  as  to  hasten 
the  day  of  victory  in  this  global  war  against 
aggression.     Will  you  please  accept  my  per- 
sonal warm  thanks  and  those   of  the  entire 
Chinese  Army  and  people. 

Chiang  Kai-shek" 


DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE    BULLETIN 

[Released  to  the  press  July  7 J 

The  text  of  a  message  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Chinese  Acting  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  for  the  People  of  China  follows: 
"Five  years  ago  today  [July  7]  China  took  up 
arms  in  defense  of  its  soil  against  renewed  Jap- 
anese aggression.  Since  that  time  the  Chinese 
people  have  been  ceaselessly  and  courageously 
battling  for  their  liberty  against  the  ruthless 
invaders.  The  American  people  have  watched 
with  deep  sympathy  and  admiration  the  heroic 
fortitude  and  tenacity  with  which  for  five  long 
and  bitter  years  the  Chinese  people  have  fought 
on  against  heavy  odds. 

"On  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary  I  desire 
to  convey  to  you  and  through  you  to  the  Chinese - 
people  an  expression  of  the  wholehearted  good 
wishes  of  the  American  people  who,  as  com-'- 
rades-in-arms  with  the  Chinese  people,  are  now; 
facing  common  aggressors  and  share  a  common 
peril.     We  realize  that  the  way  before  us  is  be-' 
set  with  formidable  difficulties.     We  shall  not, 
falter.     China's  determination  to  continue  reso-, 
lutely  and  valiantly  as  a  leader  in  the  fight  for 
freedom  constitutes  an  inspiring  part  of  the  un-< 
shakeable  unity  of  purpose  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.     The  consciousness  of  those  nations  of 
the  justness  of  their  cause,  their  resolve  to  make 
all  necessary  sacrifices,  and  their  firm  purpose 
to  carry  home  to  the  enemy  the  war  which  he 
has  rapaciously  inflicted  upon  humanity  make 

certain  final  victory. 

Cordell  Hull" 


American  Republics 


DISTRIBUTION  OF   OIL  TO  THE   OTHEF 
AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

[Released  to  the  press  July  6] 

Supplementing  the  statement  made  to  thi 
press  on  June  8  on  the  subject  of  the  distributioi 
of  oil  to  the  other  American  republics,  whicl 
is  quoted  below,  the  Secretary  said,  "Scarcity  o 
available  tanker  tonnage  is  becoming  increas 
ingly  acute  and  much  more  severe  rationing 
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and  stricter  conservation  measures  should  be  in- 
s  ituted  without  delay  in  those  areas  dependent 
or,  tanker-borne  supplies." 

The  Secretary's  statement  at  his  press  con- 
ference on  June  8  follows : 

"The  United  States,  with  respect  to  oil  as  with 
other  vital  supplies,  is  adhering  to  the  principle 
of  equal  and  proportionate  treatment  for  con- 
sumer needs  in  the  other  American  republics. 
This  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  sharing 
of  various  essential  and  critical  materials. 

"The  problem  of  maintaining  a  flow  of  petro- 
leum products  to  various  areas  in  this  hemi- 
sphere is  similar  to  that  of  supplying  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  coasts  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  mainly  an  ocean-transportation  problem. 

"Today  millions  of  automobile  users  in  areas 
of  the  United  States  dependent  upon  water- 
borne  transportation  for  fuel  have  reduced 
their  gasoline  consumption  to  an  average  of 
three  gallons  a  week  under  a  rationing  system. 
Pleasure  driving  in  rationed  areas  has  been 
largely  eliminated  so  that  shipping  may  be  con- 
centrated on  the  primary  tasks  of  supplying 
the  fighting  forces,  strategic  industries,  and 
essential  civilian  needs. 

"Hemispheric  application  of  the  principle  of 
equal  treatment  of  consumers  implies  use  of 
tankers  for  the  most  essential  needs  in  the  as- 
signment of  vessels  on  inter- American  routes 
too. 

"Steps  have  been  taken  in  cooperation  with 
the  other  American  republics  to  maintain  the 
flow  of  petroleum  supplies  to  those  countries 
on  as  favorable  a  basis  as  that  prescribed  within 
rationed  areas  of  the  United  States. 

"In  addition,  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken to  meet  oil  needs  of  certain  operations  in 
the  other  American  republics  contributing  di- 
rectly and  vitally  to  the  war  effort.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  these  operations  be  maintained. 

"Examples  of  these  vital  operations  are  the 
military  forces  of  countries  fighting  the  Axis 
nations,  merchant  ships  trading  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  Nations  and  friendly  neutrals, 
airlines,  and  the  mining  and  transportation  of 
strategic  materials. 
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"In  determining  how  tankers  should  be  em- 
ployed, the  total  supplies  available  to  each  of 
1  he  American  republics  in  relation  to  its  own  es- 
sential needs  must  be  taken  into  account  and 
the  tankers  sent  where  the  unsatisfied  need  is 
greatest. 

"This  view  of  the  oil  problem  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  governments  of  the  other 
American  republics." 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  COLOMBIA 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Alfonso  Lopez,  President- 
elect of  Colombia,  and  members  of  his  party, 
including  Senor  Pedro  Lopez  y  Michelson,  the 
President-elect's  son,  arrived  in  the  United 
States  July  3  for  a  week's  visit.  After  a  few 
days  in  New  York  City,  he  came  to  Washington 
on  July  7,  where  he  was  received  at  the  White 
House  by  President  Roosevelt.  Senor  Lopez 
and  his  son  were  dinner  and  overnight  guests 
at  the  White  House.  During  his  stay  in  Wash- 
ington he  visited  Congress,  attended  a  special 
session  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  and  was  honored  at  several 
dinners  and  luncheons. 


ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  WITH 
BOLIVIA 

[Released  to  the  press  July  5] 

Dr.  Joaquin  Espada,  the  Bolivian  Minister  of 
Finance  and  Senor  Alberto  Crespo,  the  Bolivian 
Minister  of  National  Economy,  accompanied  by 
Sehora  de  Espada,  Senor  Franklin  Antezana- 
paz,  Adviser  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Inslee,  representative  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  in  Bolivia,  will  arrive  in  Wash- 
ington on  July  5  to  discuss  with  various  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government  the  pro- 
gram for  economic  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Bolivia  in  the  preparation  of 
which  the  two  Governments  are  engaged. 
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A  United  States  Economic  Mission  which  has 
recently  returned  from  Bolivia  after  making  a 
five  months'  survey  in  that  country  has  prepared 
a  report  making  recommendations  covering  a 
general  plan  of  economic  development  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Bolivian  Development  Cor- 
poration, which  is  now  being  organized.  This 
corporation  will  be  under  joint  American  and 


Bolivian  management  and  will  be  financed  pi 
tially  by  funds  from  the  Export-Import  B 

Problems  to  be  considered  include  the  on, 
struction  of  highways  and  the  developm 
the  petroleum  and  agricultural  resources  of  th 
country  as  well  as  the  stimulation  of  produce 
of  such  strategic  materials  as  tin,  tungsten,  auti 
mony,  rubber,  and  quinine. 


■ .  ■  ■ 


Treaty  Information 


RESTRICTION  OF  WAR 

Convention  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Wounded  and  the  Sick  of  Armies 
in  the  Field,  and  Convention  Relating  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War 

El  Salvador 

By  a  note  dated  April  27, 1942  the  Swiss  Min- 
ister at  Washington  informed  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  notification  of  the  adherence  by  El 
Salvador  to  the  Convention  for  the  Ameliora- 
tion of  the  Condition  of  the  Wounded  and  the 
Sick  of  Armies  in  the  Field  (Treaty  Series  847) , 
and  the  Convention  Relating  to  the  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War  (Treaty  Series  846),  both 
of  which  were  signed  at  Geneva  on  July  27, 1929, 
was  received  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  on 
April  22,  1942.  The  Minister's  note  adds  that 
the  notification  of  adherence  states  particularly 
that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  considers 
itself,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
articles  37  and  95  respectively  of  the  above-men- 
tioned conventions,  immediately  bound  by  them 
by  reason  of  the  state  of  war  which  now  exists 
between  El  Salvador  and  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan. 


Both  conventions  provide  that  non-signatory 
countries  desiring  to  adhere  to  the  conventions 


may  do  so  by  a  written  notification  addressei 
to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  the  adherences  tr 
become  effective  six  months  after  the  date  o 
their  receipt.  Articles  37  and  95  of  the  con 
ventions  provide  that  a  state  of  war  shall  giv 
immediate  effect  to  ratifications  deposited  ant 
to  adherences  notified  by  belligerent  power 
prior  to  or  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  an* 
that  the  communication  of  such  notices  to  th 
other  contracting  parties  shall  be  made  by  th 
Swiss  Federal  Council  by  the  most  rapii 
method. 

FINANCE 

Stabilization  Agreements 

Brazil 

On  July  6, 1942  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  and  the  Charg 
d'Affaires  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  h  , 
Washington,  Fernando  Lobo,  signed  an  agree 
ment  extending  to  July  15,  1947  the  Stabiliza 
tion  Agreement  entered  into  on  July  15,  1937. 

Under  this  agreement,  as  extended,  th 
United  States  will  make  dollar  exchange  avail 
nble  to  the  Government  of  the  United  State 
of  Brazil  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  th' 
Brazilian  milreis  -  United  States  dollar  rate  o:l 


1  See  Treaty  Information  Bulletin,  No.  94,  July  1931 
p.  17. 
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exchange  up  to  a  total  amount  of  $100,000,000 
<md  will  sell  gold  to  the  United  States  of  Brazil 
at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  may  request,  also  to  a  total 
amount  of  $100,000,000.  In  the  agreement  as 
originally  drafted  these  two  amounts  were  $60,- 
000,000. 

The  following  statement  was  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  agreement : 

"The  extension  of  this  Agreement  between 
:he  Treasuries  of  the  United  States  of  America 
ind  the  United  States  of  Brazil  and  the  increase 
n  the  facilities  made  available  to  Brazil  under 
:he  Agreement,  are  a  further  evidence  of  the 
:lose  and  friendly  relations  existing  between  the 
wo  countries  and  constitute  an  assurance  of 
:ontinued  cooperation  between  the  two  Treas- 
iries. 

"The  friendship  and  understanding  symbol- 
zed  by  this  and  other  agreements  with  our  great 
ister  republic  in  South  America  promise  much 
or  both  a  joint  attack  on  the  problems  of  the 
7&r  and  a  solution  for  our  common  problems 
l  the  peace." 

\hina 

|  The  agreement  of  April  1,  1941  between  the 
United  States  and  China,  under  which  the 
United  States  Stabilization  Fund  undertook  to 
urchase  Chinese  yuan  to  the  amount  of  $50,- 
)0,000  and  under  which  the  Stabilization  Board 
i!  China  was  established,  has  been  extended  for 
period  of  one  year  beyond  June  30, 1942. 
?The  extension  of  the  1941  agreement  is  in 
fcordance  with  the  established  policy  of  the 
Veasury  of  giving  full  financial  aid  to  the 
iiinese  Government  and  of  supporting  the  for- 
?n-exchange  position  of  the  Chinese  yuan. 
iiba 

On  July  6,  1942  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
y,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  and  the  Cuban 
iinbassador,  Dr.  Aurelio  F.  Concheso,  signed 
i:  agreement  under  which  the  Government  of 
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the  United  States  undertakes  to  sell  gold  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  from  time 
to  time  with  payment  to  be  made  within  120 
days  after  delivery  of  the  gold,  provided  that 
the  unpaid-for  amount  of  gold  shall  not  at  any 
time  exceed  $5,000,000. 

The  details  of  the  agreement  were  worked 
out  between  the  Cuban  and  United  States  Treas- 
uries on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  this 
country  by  Dr.  Oscar  Garcia  Montes,  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  of  Cuba. 

This  agreement,  evidencing  the  close  cooper- 
ation that  has  existed  between  the  Treasuries 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States, 
will  enable  the  Cuban  Treasury  to  carry  out 
operations  designed  to  stabilize  the  Cuban  peso  - 
United  States  dollar  rate  of  exchange. 
Ecuador 

An  exchange-stabilization  agreement  was 
signed  on  February  27, 1942  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  the  Ecua- 
doran Ambassador,  Colon  Eloy  Alfaro,  and 
the  Ecuadoran  Minister  Counselor,  Eduardo 
Salazar. 

This  agreement  between  the  two  Governments 
provides  that  up  to  $5,000,000  of  the  United 
States  Stabilization  Fund  will  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  the  United  States  dollar  - 
Ecuadoran  sucre  rate  of  exchange. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  periodic  con- 
ferences among  representatives  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Government  of  Ecua- 
dor to  discuss  monetary,  financial,  and  economic 
problems  of  mutual  interest. 

Iceland 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Henry  Mor- 
genthau, Jr.,  and  the  Icelandic  Minister,  Thor 
Thors,  signed  on  May  5, 1942  an  exchange-stabi- 
lization agreement. 

This  agreement  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  Government  of  Iceland 
and  the  National  Bank  of  Iceland,  provides  that 
up  to  $2,000,000  of  the  United  States  Stabiliza- 
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tion  Fund  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  stabi- 
lizing the  United  States  dollar-Icelandic  krona 
rate  of  exchange. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  periodic  con- 
ferences among  representatives  of  the  parties 
to  the  agreement  to  discuss  monetary,  financial, 
and  economic  problems  of  mutual  interest. 

LABOR 

Convention  Concerning  Annual  Holidays 
With  Pay  for  Seamen 

Mexico 

The  Acting  Secretary  General  of  the  League 
of  Nations  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  by  a 
circular  letter  dated  June  19,  1942  that  the 
instrument  of  ratification  by  Mexico  of  the  Con- 
vention Concerning  Annual  Holidays  With  Pay 
for  Seamen,  adopted  by  the  International  Labor 
Conference  at  its  twenty-first  session  (October 
24,  1936),  was  registered  with  the  Secretariat 
on  June  12, 1942. 

The  countries  which  have  ratified  this  con- 
vention are  the  United  States  of  America,  Bel- 
gium, and  Mexico.  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  convention  it  will  enter  into  force  six  months 
after  the  date  on  which  there  have  been  regis- 
tered with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  League 
of  Nations  the  ratifications  of  five  members  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  each  of 
which  has  more  than  one  million  tons  gross  sea- 
going merchant  shipping. 

MILITARY  MISSIONS 

Agreement  with  Panama  for  the  Detail  of  a 
United  States  Army  Officer  As  Adviser  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Panama 

[Released  to  the  press  July  7] 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Government 
of  Panama,  there  was  signed  on  July  7  by  Cor- 
tlell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Senor  Don 
Ernesto  Jaen  Guardia,  Ambassador  of  Panama 
at  Washington,  an  agreement  providing  for  the 
detail  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army 
of  the  grade  of  colonel  to  serve  as  Adviser  to 
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the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Panama  ii 
relation  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  defense  ol 
Panama. 

The  agreement  will  continue  in  force  for  one 
year  from  the  date  of  signature  but  may  be  e2 
tended  beyond  one  year  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Panama. 

The  agreement  contains  provisions  similar  in 
general  to  provisions  contained  in  agreements 
between  the  United  States  and  certain  other 
American  republics  providing  for  the  detail  of 
officers  of  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy  to 
advise  the  armed  forces  of  those  countries. 

MUTUAL  GUARANTIES 

Mutual-Aid    Agreements    with    Czechoslovakia, 
Greece,  the  Netherlands,  and  Norway 

The  texts  of  mutual-aid  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  Czechoslovakia,  signed: 
July  11, 1942;  Greece,  signed  July  10, 1942;  the 
Netherlands,  signed  July  8,  1942 ;  and  Norway, 
signed  July  11, 1942,  on  the  principles  applying 
to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war; 
appear  in  this  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "The 
War". 
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VISIT   TO   THE   UNITED    STATES   OF 
DISTINGUISHED  ARGENTINES 

[Released  to  the  press  July  8] 

Two  distinguished  Argentines  are  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  two-month  tour  of  this  country  ai 
the  invitation  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Dr.  Teodora  Becu,  the  well-known  man  o: 
letters  and  adviser  to  the  Lozada  publishing 
firm,  arrived  by  air  on  July  3;  and  Dr.  Se 
bastian  Soler,  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Cordoba  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
of  Rosario,  arrived  on  July  4. 

Dr.  Becu  represented  his  country  as  officia 
delegate  to  the  International  Aeronautical  Con 
gress  in  Rome  in  1922  and  to  the  World  Mone 
tary  and  Economic  Congress  in  London  in  1932 
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He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  Argen- 
tine Bibliophiles  and  a  past  editor  of  The  Jurid- 
ical and  Social  Science  Review  of  Buenos 
Aires.  He  has  published  two  books  and  several 
monographs  on  banking. 

Dr.  Soler  is  well  known  as  a  penalist  and  is  an 
outstanding  authority  on  juvenile  delinquency. 
While  in  this  country  he  will  give  special  atten- 
tion to  juvenile  courts  and  reform  schools. 


The  Department 


APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS 

Mr.  John  C.  Dreier  was  designated  an  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  American  Re- 
publics, effective  July  3,  1942  (Departmental 
Order  1070) . 


Mr.  Robert  M.  Carr,  an  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Commercial  Policy  and  Agreements, 
has  been  designated  to  serve  as  the  Department's 
representative  on  the  Interdepartmental  Sugar 
Policy  Committee  and  on  any  other  interde- 
partmental committee  which  may  be  established 
for  the  consideration  of  sugar  problems.  Mr. 
Edward  G.  Cale,  Divisional  Assistant  in  the 
Division  of  Commercial  Policy  and  Agreements, 
will  serve  as  Mr.  Carr's  alternate  on  such 
committees. 


The  Foreign  Service 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

[Released  to  the  press  July  11] 

The  following  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
American  Foreign  Service  since  July  4,  1942: 

John  Willard  Carrigan,  of  San  Francisco, 
Jalif.,  Second  Secretary  of  Embassy  and  Vice 
Consul  at  Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico,  has  been  as- 
signed for  duty  in  the  Department  of  State. 
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Gerald  A.  Drew,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
Second  Secretary  of  Embassy  and  Consul  at 
Quito,  Ecuador,  has  been  designated  Second 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Guatemala,  Guatemala. 

The  appointment  of  Charles  E.  Hulick,  Jr., 
of  Easton,  Pa.,  as  Vice  Consul  at  London,  Eng- 
land, has  been  canceled.  In  lieu  thereof,  Mr. 
Hulick  has  been  appointed  Vice  Consul  at 
Panama,  Panama. 

Sidney  E.  O'Donoghue,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Sec- 
ond Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Habana,  Cuba, 
has  been  designated  Second  Secretary  of  Em- 
bassy and  Consul  at  Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico. 

David  J.  Pearsall,  of  Babylon,  N.Y.,  has  been 
appointed  Vice  Consul  at  Iquitos,  Peru. 


General 


DETAIL  OF  UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYEES 
TO  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  authorized  and 
directed  by  an  Executive  order  of  July  2,  1942 
(no.  9190)  to  administer,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  included  in  the  order,  the  act  of 
May  3, 1939,  which  authorized  the  temporary  de- 
tail of  United  States  employees  possessing  spe- 
cial qualifications  to  the  governments  of  the 
American  republics  and  the  Philippines.  The 
regulations  state  that  (1)  only  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government  pos- 
sessing special  scientific  or  other  technical  or 
professional  qualifications  shall  be  assigned,  and 
no  assignment  shall  be  effected  except  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  foreign  government  concerned ;  (2) 
officers  will  be  detailed  to  no  other  governments 
than  those  of  the  American  republics,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  Liberia ;  and  (3)  requests  from  for- 
eign governments  will  be  submitted  through 
diplomatic  channels  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  will  confer  with  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment of  this  Government  and  take  such  other 
action  as  is  necessary. 

The  full  text  of  the  Executive  order  appears 
in  the  Federal  Register  for  July  7,  1942,  pao-e 
5101. 
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Reciprocal  Trade :  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Haiti  Relating  to  Waiver  in 
Respect  of  Tariff  Preferences  Accorded  the  Domini- 
can Republic  by  Haiti  Under  a  Treaty  of  Commerce 
Between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  Signed 
August  26, 1941 — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed 
February  16  and  19,  1842.  Executive  Agreement 
Series  238.     Publication  1757.     4  pp.     5tf. 


Regulations 


Export  Control:  Procedure  To  Secure  Shipping,  Space 
to  the  Other  American  Republics ;  Shipping  Priority 
Ratings.  July  6,  1942.  (Board  of  Economic  War- 
fare.)    7  Federal  Register  5267. 


An  Act  Making  Appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Federal  Judiciary,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1943,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Approved  July  2,  1942.  [H.  R.  6599.]  Public  Law 
644,  77th  Cong.    43  pp. 

An  Act  Making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in 
certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1942,  and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  for  other 
purposes.  [Department  of  State,  pp.  9,  17.]  Ap- 
proved July  2,  1942.  [H.  R.  7232.]  Public  Law  648, 
77th  Cong.     21  pp. 

List  of  retired  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  whom  the  Department  of  State  is  holding 
decorations :  Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  transmitting  a  list  of  those  retired 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States  for  whom 
the  Department  of  State  is  holding  decorations, 
orders,  medals,  or  presents  tendered  them  by  foreign 
governments.     H.  Doc.  813,  77th  Cong.     3  pp. 

Supplemental  Estimate — Department  of  State.  S.  Doc. 
237,  77th  Cong.    2  pp. 
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The  War 


AMERICAN  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  BRITISH  RELIEF 


Released  to  the  press  July  16] 

There  are  given  below  the  texts  of  a  letter 
rom  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  to 
lie  President  and  the  President's  reply  thereto, 
i  regard  to  American  contributions  for  the 
elief  of  human  suffering  in  Great  Britain: 

"10,  Downing  Street, 
"Whitehall,  June  14, 19$. 
My  Dear  Mr.  President, 

"For  a  long  time  I  have  watched  with  grate- 
il  admiration  the  vast  stream  of  gifts  which 
•om  the  first  days  of  the  War  has  been  flow- 
ig  from  America  to  Great  Britain  for  the  relief 
"  suffering  and  the  succour  of  distress,  and  in 
volume  which  has  barely  lessened  as  a  result 
1  the  advent  of  war  to  America,  though  a  con- 
ierable  diminution  of  it  was  well  to  be  ex- 
ited.   The  generosity  of  these  gifts,  each  one 

which  represents  a  personal  sacrifice  by  an 
dividual,  is  overwhelming  and  without 
ecedent.  I  am  therefore  anxious  in  the  first 
ace  to  express  to  you,  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
und  gratitude  of  the  British  people,  and  shall 
glad  if  there  is  some  way  in  which  you  may 
)  fit  to  pass  my  feelings  along  to  the  American 
blic. 

'My  second  purpose  in  addressing  you  today 
unhappily  one  of  informing  you  that  we  now 
il  under  the  necessity  of  asking  that  this 
Jtherly  flow  of  material  shall  be  diminished, 
is  not  that  the  gifts  are  not  desired— indeed 
y  have  constantly  been  ingeniously  devised 
meet  our  real  needs  and  the  parcels  from 
aerica  have  become  a  familiar  and  welcome 
'ture  in  all  the  misfortunes  which  have  over- 
men our  civilian  population."  The  request 
ich  I  am  now  compelled  to  make  is  due  to 
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additional  demands  on  shipping  resulting  from 
the  enormously  increased  flow  of  war  materials 
for  which  ocean  transport  has  to  be  provided 
We  shall  have  therefore  to  assign  to  goods  of  a 
more  warlike  character  the  shipping  space 
which  has  hitherto  been  available  for  the  relief 
of  our  people— a  sacrifice  which  we  will  make 
here  without  complaint,  but  not  without  very 
great  regret. 

"As  to  the  method  of  procedure,  we  have  a 
Committee  here— the  American  Gifts  Commit- 
tee—which hitherto  has  endeavoured  to  ensure 
that  gifts  from  America  shall  only  be  of  a  char- 
acter that  shall  meet  some  real  need.  The  Com- 
mittee will  now  have  to  extend  its  activities 
and  try  to  control  the  actual  volume  of  gifts 
A  statement  will  shortly  be  issued  to  the  press 
indicating  the  lines  along  which  it  is  hoped  to 
proceed. 

"I  cannot  conclude  this  letter,  Mr.  President, 
without  affirming  once  again  our  gratitude  for 
the  comfort  in  days  of  suffering  and  of  trial 
that  was  brought  to  us  by  the  people  of  America, 
and  our  desire  to  make  known  our  thanks. 
"Yours  sincerely, 

Winston  S.  Churchill" 


"The  White  House, 
"Washington,  July  9, 191$. 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

"I  have  received  your  letter  of  June  14,  1942 
in  which  you  express  the  gratitude  of  the  British 
people  for  the  vast  stream  of  gifts  which  from 
the  first  days  of  the  war  has  been  flowing  from 
America  to  Great  Britain  for  the  relief  of  suf- 
fering. You  ask  that  this  expression  be  con- 
veyed to  the  American  public. 
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"You  say  also  that  this  flow  of  material  must 
be  diminished  due  to  additional  demands  on 
shipping  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  assign 
to  goods  of  a  more  warlike  character  the  ship- 
ping space  which  has  hitherto  been  available 
for  the  relief  of  the  British  people.  You  state 
further  that  the  American  Gifts  Committee  in 
Great  Britain,  which  hitherto  has  endeavored 
to  ensure  that  gifts  from  America  shall  meet 
some  real  need,  will  now  try  to  control  the 
actual  volume  of  gifts. 

"I  am  gratified  by  your  statement  that  the 
relief  sent  from  this  country  has  given  comfort 
to  the  British  people  during  their  days  of  great 
trial,  and  I  shall  give  to  the  American  people 
your  expression  of  appreciation  for  the  gifts 
they  have  provided.  I  am  convinced  that  their 
action  is  indicative  of  the  profound  admiration 
felt  in  this  country  for  the  heroic  stand  of  the 
British  people  against  a  barbarous  foe. 

"You  may  be  assured  that  we  shall  cooperate 
in  every  feasible  way  with  the  American  Gifts 
Committee  in  order  to  meet  the  situation  brought 
about  by  the  increased  demand  for  shipping. 
"Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt" 

A  statement  which  has  been  issued  by  the 
British  Government  on  this  subject  follows: 

"The  immense  volume  of  American  aid  to 
Britain,  which  the  British  people  will  never 
forget  as  an  expression  of  goodwill  and  bound- 
less generosity  from  the  American  people  in 
the  hour  of  need,  made  it  necessary  to  set  up  a 
Committee  in  London,  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Sir  Ronald  Lindsay,  to  exercise  a  general 
control  over  the  shipment  of  gift  supplies. 
The  Committee  has  so  far  been  able  to  arrange 
for  shipment  of  almost  all  such  supplies 
required  to  meet  pressing  needs.  The  expand- 
ing war  effort  of  both  nations,  however,  and 
the  heavy  demands  on  shipping  which  this 
involves,  are  now  such  that  the  amount  of  cargo 
space  which  it  is  possible  to  assign  to  American 
gifts  has  had  to  be  very  considerably  reduced. 
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"In  order  to  make  the  most  effective  and  ec< 
nomical  use  of  the  space  available,  it  has  bee 
decided  that  in  future,  cargo  space  will  be  all< 
cated  only  to  direct  consignments  approved  bl 
the  American  Gifts  Committee  in  London  an 
sent  either  through  the  American  Red  Cross  11 
the  British  Red  Cross  and  Women's  Voluntai 
Services,  or  through  the  British  War  Reli< 
Society  to  the  Personal  Service  League.  J 
supplies  consigned  to,  or  earmarked  for,  bodi 
or  individuals  other  than  the  three  Britis 
organizations  named  will  therefore  be  acceptc 
for  shipment  from  now  on. 

"The  Committee  wishes  to  make  it  plai 
however,  that  this  decision  does  not  signify  th 
such  other  reputable  organizations   in  Gre 
Britain  to  whom  generous  donors  and  frieni, 
in  the  United  States  have  sent  gifts  in  the  pa 
through  the  British  War  Relief  Society  will 
future  be  excluded  from  sharing  in  Americs 
aid.    Although  they  will  no  longer  be  able  j 
have  shipments  addressed  to  themselves,  tjl 
allocation  of  gift  supplies  shipped  by  the  Br: 
ish  War  Relief  Society  to  the  Personal  Serv:' 
League  will  have  due  regard  to  the  volunta' 
societies,  etc.  which  have  been  recipients  9 
American  gifts  to  assist  their  work  hither.. 
They  will  thus  continue  to  share  in  America 
aid  through  an  allocation  which  will  be  made 
fairly  and  carefully  as  possible,  though  it  mi; 
be  understood  that  the  total  amount  of  g; 
supplies  to  be  shipped  from  the  United  Stals 
in  future  will  be  much  less  than  in  the  pj; 
because  of  the  reduced  shipping  space  availab 
for  them. 

"It  should  however  be  made  clear  that  th 
statement  does  not  relate  to  monetary  gi:» 
since  in  their  case  shipping  space  is  a 
involved :  and  that  any  activity  at  present  bei; 
carried  on  in  Britain  under  American  auspira 
as  a  service  to  the  nation,  or  any  general  Ful 
of  national  standing  for  the  relief  of  air  rsl 
victims  or  the  maintenance  of  appropritf 
charitable  institutions  will  continue  to 
among  the  proper  objects  of  deeply  appreciall 
financial  support  from  friends  in  America." 
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FRENCH  SHIPS  AT  ALEXANDRIA,  EGYPT 


In  his  press  conference  on  July  14,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Welles  outlined  statements 
which  the  United  States  Government  has  made 
:o  the  French  Government  at  Vichy  with  re- 
gard to  French  warships  at  Alexandria.     He 
>ointed  out  at  the  outset  that  these  French  war- 
hips   at   Alexandria   are   understood   by   the 
Jnited  States  Government  as  being  outside  the 
>rovisions  of  the  Armistice  agreement  entered 
nto  between  the  French  Government  at  Vichy 
nd  Germany.    Mr.  Welles  said  that  these  war- 
hips  were  in  Alexandria  at  the  time  of  the 
Lrmistice  signature  and  were  there  in  accord- 
nce  with  naval  understandings  between  the 
'rench  Government  and  its  then  ally,  Great 
Jritain.     The  Under  Secretary  said  that,  on 
uly  3,  in  view  of  the  situation  which  existed 
t  that  time  in  North  Africa,  President  Roose- 
elt  made  the  following  proposal  to  the  French 
Government  at  Vichy.    The  President  made  it 
[ear  that  he  hoped  that  the  French  ships  at 
-lexandria  could  be  placed  in  the  protective 
jstody  of  the  United  States,  to  include  passage 
E  the  French  ships  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
lence  to  a  secure  and  remote  part  of  this  hemi- 
)here  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  either  in  a 
art  of  the  United  States  or  in  some  neutral 
art,  with  a  guaranty  of  the  return  of  these 
tips  to  France  at  the  end  of  the  war.     The 
resident  said,  Mr.  Welles  added,  that  he  felt 
lat  this  proposal  was  in  the  interest  of  France; 
s  stated  further  that  if  this  offer  on  behalf 
:  the  United  States  was  not  accepted  by  the 
ranch  Government,  the  British,  knowing  of 
is  offer,  would  of  course  be  properly  and 
holly  justified  in  ordering  the  French  ships 
rough  the  Suez  Canal,  and,  if  the  order  was 
»t  obeyed,  they  would  be  wholly  justified  in 
stroying  the  ships  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
g  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    Mr.  Welles 
id  the  offer  made  at  that  time  by  the  Presi- 
nt  was  rejected  by  the  French  Government, 
a  July  9,  the  Under  Secretary  continued, 
e  President  made  a  further  proposal  to  the 
•ench  Government.    He  proposed  that  if  the 
•ench  Government  agreed  that  the  French 
val  units  now  at  Alexandria  be  withdrawn 
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by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  agreement  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government  would  grant  safe  passage  to 
Martinique,  where  they  would  not  be  used  by 
either    of    the    two    belligerent   Governments, 
namely,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
but  where  they  would  be  immobilized  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
French  warships  now  at  Martinique,  with  the 
assurance  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  would 
be  restored  to  the  French  people.    The  two  Gov- 
ernments would  further  agree,  Mr.  Welles  said, 
to   periodical   relief   and   repatriation    of   the 
crews  after  they  had  reached  Martinique,  on 
the  same  basis  which  would  have  obtained  had 
they  remained  at  Alexandria.     The  President 
made  this  proposal  in  view  of  his  belief  that 
no  matter  what  military  situation  might  de- 
velop  in   North   Africa,   these   French   ships 
would  be  in  imminent  danger  because  of  the 
possibility  of  enemy  attack,  and  said  specifi- 
cally that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Government, 
since  these  ships  have  from  the  beginning  oc- 
cupied a  special,  and  are  now  in  a  precarious, 
situation,   they   are  not  within  the  operative 
provisions   of   the   Armistice   agreement,   and 
hence  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  violate  the  said  agreement,  Mr. 
Welles  added.     The  Under  Secretary  said  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  that  offer  of  the  President 
has  also  been  refused  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment  at  Vichy,   which  is   insisting  that  the 
French  ships  proceed  to  a  nearby  French  port. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Welles  said,  the  French 
Government  at  Vichy  is  refusing  the  proposal 
solely  on  the  ground  that  the  French  port  sug- 
gested by  the  President  is  not  nearby,  and  ap- 
parently not  sufficiently  close  to  German  and 
Italian  hands.    The  Under  Secretary  said  that 
he  felt  certain  that  the  French  people  them- 
selves will  regard  this  offer  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  very  much  in  their  interest,  since  it 
would  have  assured  the  safety  of  the  crews  of 
those  vessels  and  would  have  assured  the  French 
people  themselves  that  at  the  end  of  the  war 
these  French  naval  vessels  would  have  been 
returned  to  them. 
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CANCELATION    OF    CONSULAR   REPRESENTATION    BETWEEN    FINLAND    AND    Tt: 

UNITED  STATES 

[Released  to  the  press  July  16] 

Under  the  terms  of  article  XXIII  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Consular  Rights  of 
February  13,  1934  between  Finland  and  the 
United  States  of  America,1  American  consular 
officers  "may,  within  their  respective  consular 
districts,  address  the  authorities,  National, 
State,  Provincial  or  Municipal,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  countrymen  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights  accruing  by  treaty  or  other- 
wise. 
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However,  in  a  note  dated  July  17,  1941  the 
Finnish  Foreign  Ministry  informed  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  in  Helsinki  that  "in  view  of  war- 
time conditions"  consular  matters  should  be 
handled  entirely  through  the  Finnish  Foreign 
Ministry  rather  than  directly  with  local  au- 
thorities. This  action  of  the  Finnish  Foreign 
Ministry  had  the  direct  effect  of  denying  to 
American  consular  officers  in  Finland  the  spe- 
cific treaty  rights  mentioned  above. 

Furthermore,  the  Finnish  Foreign  Ministry 
in  a  note  dated  July  9, 1942  informed  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  that  with  reference  to  the  For- 
eign Ministry's  note  of  July  17, 1941  it  was  pref- 
erable to  postpone  to  a  subsequent  date  the 
question  of  an  exequatur  for  a  career  officer  of 
the  American  Foreign  Service  whom  the  Ameri- 
can Government  had  recently  commissioned  as 
a  vice  consul  in  Helsinki  and  for  whom  the 
American  Legation  had  requested  provisional 
recognition  in  accordance  with  established  cus- 
tom in  such  cases. 

The  American  Legation,  acting  on  instruc- 
tions from  its  Government,  informed  the  Fin- 
nish Foreign  Ministry  in  a  note  dated  July  16, 
1942  that  the  request  which  the  American  Lega- 
tion had  made  for  the  provisional  recognition 
of  the  consular  officer  referred  to  above  was 


withdrawn.  The  Legation  further  inform! 
the  Finnish  Foreign  Ministry  that  by  the  m 
ter's  action  in  regard  to  the  withholding  I 
recognition  of  the  consular  officer  referred  j 
and  in  denying  American  consular  officers  pr<* 
ently  in  Finland  their  treaty  rights  in  connt* 
tion  with  the  representation  of  American  h 
terests  in  Finland  the  Finnish  Government  hi 
undermined  the  basis  upon  which  America 
consular  representation  was  maintained  in  Fi» 
land.  Accordingly,  the  Foreign  Ministry  wj 
informed  that  the  consular  commissions  of  tt 
American  consular  officers  at  present  in  Finla  I 
had  been  canceled  and  the  consular  section! 
the  American  Legation  in  Helsinki  was  bei'l 
closed  immediately,  and  that  this  action  hi 
been  taken  by  the  American  Government  I 
put  an  end  to  the  present  untenable  situatii 
involved  in  maintaining  American  consu;l 
representation  in  Finland  in  the  face  of  the  j 
titude  adopted  by  the  Finnish  Government! 
the  matter.  The  Finnish  Government  was  t 
quested  by  the  American  Legation  to  close  i 
Finnish  consular  offices  in  the  United  Stai 


not  later  than  August  1, 1942. 
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EXCHANGE    OF   DIPLOMATIC   AND   CC 
SULAR  REPRESENTATIVES 

[Released  to  the  press  July  19] 

The  S.S.  Drottningholm,  which  was  p 
viously  used  for  the  exchange  of  American  a 
Axis  nationals  between  Lisbon  and  New  York  J 
returning  to  her  home  port  of  Goteborg,  S>i 
den,  with  approximately  800  Axis  nation! 
aboard.     The  ship  sailed  on  July  15. 

Most  of  the  Axis  nationals  are  from  the  oti 
American  republics. 


rULT    18,    1942 

TVE  YEARS  OF  CHINESE  RESISTANCE  TO 
JAPANESE  AGGRESSION 

Released  to  the  press  July  14] 

The  translation  of  a  telegram  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  from  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Cai-shek,  of  China,  President  of  the  Executive 
fiian  and  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
ollows : 

July  7, 1942. 

"I  wish  to  convey  to  you  the  appreciation  of 
lie  Chinese  Government  and  people  for  your 
?legraphic  message  of  good  wishes  on  the  occa- 
ion  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  China's  war  of 
Bsdstance  against  aggression. 

"China  and  the  United  States  are  now  faced 
ith  the  same  enemy  and  are  engaged  in  a  com- 
lon  struggle  in  concert  with  other  anti-aggres- 
on  nations.  This  constitutes  a  most  memo- 
ible  event  in  the  long  history  of  cordial  rela- 
ons  between  our  two  countries.  The  Chinese 
j-my  and  people  will  long  remember  your 
lessage  in  praise  of  China's  war  effort,  and  we 
ill  surely  spur  ourselves  to  further  endeavors 
i  the  fulfilment  of  our  duties  in  order  to  bring 
)out  the  defeat  of  the  brutal  aggressors  for  the 
imrnon  good  of  our  two  countries  and  all  the 
;her  United  Nations. 

Chiang  Kai-shek" 
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The  Near  East 


DEATH  OF  TURKISH  PRIME  MINISTER 

eleased  to  the  press  July  13] 

The  Secretary  of  State,  on  July  9,  sent  the 
llowing  telegram  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
fairs  of  Turkey : 

"I  desire  to  express  to  you  personally  and 
rough  you  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
irkey  my  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  that  of  the 
>vernment  and  people  of  the  United  States 
the  great  loss  which  Turkey  and  the  friends 
Turkey  have  suffered  in  the  sudden  death  of 
lme  Minister  Saydam. 

Cordell  Hull" 


American  Republics 


PURCHASE  OF  MEXICAN  SURPLUS 
ALCOHOL 

[Released  to  the  press  July  17] 

The  Department  of  State,  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  announced  on  July  17  the  signa- 
ture of  an  agreement  between  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  Sociedad  Nacional 
de  Productores  de  Alcohol  of  Mexico  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion will  purchase  the  entire  exportable  surplus 
of  the  alcohol  production  of  Mexico  up  to  the 
end  of  February  1943,  at  a  price  of  40  cents  per 
gallon,  f.o.b.  Laredo,  Tex.  The  negotiations 
were  carried  on  in  Washington  with  Senor 
Ramon  Beteta,  Mexican  Under  Secretary  of 
Finance  and  Minister  from  Mexico  to  this 
country  in  charge  of  economic  and  commercial 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, and  with  Senor  Aaron  Saenz,  Senor 
Ramon  A.  Hernandez,  and  Senor  Josue  Saenz 
representing  the  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Produc- 
tores de  Alcohol. 


RUBRER  AGREEMENT  WITH  BOLIVIA 

[Released  to  the  press  July  15] 

The  signing  of  a  rubber  agreement  with  Bo- 
livia was  announced  on  July  15  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company, 
and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  Rub- 
ber Reserve  Company  will  purchase  during  the 
next  five  years  all  rubber  produced  in  Bolivia 
other  than  amounts  required  for  essential  do- 
mestic needs  there  and  except  for  a  maximum 
of  250  tons  which  is  to  be  available  annually  for 
export  to  neighboring  countries. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  expenditure 
of  $2,125,000  by  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company 
in  the  development  of  rubber  resources  in 
Bolivia. 
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The  Bolivian  agreement  is  the  sixth  under 
the  United  States'  program  to  secure  for  the 
united  war  effort  the  maximum  possible 
amount  of  rubber  produced  in  the  Wester^ 
Hemisphere.  The  other  agreements,  already  in 
effect,  are  with  Brazil,  Peru,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Colombia.  Negotiations  for  similar 
agreements  are  proceeding  with  a  number  of 
other  American  rubber-producing  countries. 

DEATH  OF  EX-PRESIDENT  ORTIZ  OF 
ARGENTINA 

[Released  to  the  press  July  15] 

The  following  statement  has  been  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State : 

"I  have  learned  with  the  most  profound  sor- 
row of  the  death  of  Dr.  Roberto  M.  Ortiz, 
until  recently  President  of  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

"Every  man  and  woman  throughout  the 
Americas  who  is  today  supporting  the  great 
cause  of  human  liberty  and  every  citizen  of  the 
Americas  who  believes  in  and  recognizes  ths 
need  for  inter-American  solidarity  will  receive 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Ortiz  with  a  sense 
of  personal  loss. 

"Ex-President  Ortiz  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing statesmen  of  the  New  World.  His 
high  abilities  and  the  courage  and  force  with 
which  he  fought  for  the  ideals  in  which  he 
believed  will  cause  his  name  to  be  always 
remembered  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  with 
gratitude  and  with  admiration. 
=  "His  death  is  deeply  regretted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States." 

ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  WITH  BOLIVIA 

Dr.  Joaquin  Espada,  Bolivian  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  Senor  Alberto  Crespo,  Bolivian 
Minister  of  National  Economy,  and  members  of 
their  party,  who  have  been  in  the  United  States 
discussing  with  various  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  the  program  for  economic 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
Bolivia,  will,  accompanied  by  His  Excellency 
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Luis  Fernando  Guachalla,  Bolivian  Ambass 
dor  in  Washington,  depart  from  Washingt(. 
on  July  19  for  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  where  thij 
will  visit  several  large  automobile  and  airplai 
factories.  They  will  return  to  Washington  <i 
July  21. 


Cultural  Relations 


VISIT   TO    THE   UNITED   STATES   01 
BRAZILIAN  PETROLEUM  HEAD 

[Released  to  the  press  July  18] 

General   Horta   Barbosa,   President   of  { 
Brazilian  National  Petroleum  Council,  is  nj 
in  the  United  States  for  a  visit  of  appro  r 
mately  three  weeks  as  the  guest  of  the  Depa;- 
ment  of  State.  J 

In  his  position  as  head  of  the  Brazilian  jl 
tional  Petroleum  Council,  General  Horta  B: 
bosa  is  responsible  for  supervision  of  the  :) 
troleum  industry  in  his  country  and  has  ccj 
to  the  United  States  with  a  particular  intefl 
in  the  present  oil  situation  here  and  methb 
of  rationing  and  distribution. 

After  a  few  days  in  Washington,  Genet 
Horta  Barbosa  will  visit  some  of  the  leadj 
oil-producing    and    -refining    centers    of 
United  States. 


General 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  ALIIi! 

On  July  8, 1942  the  Secretary  of  State  issa 
general  license  1  authorizing,  for  the  purposo: 
section  3(b)  of  the  Trading-with-the-Enei; 
Act,  the  transportation  of  certain  citizens:* 
subjects  of  an  enemy,  or  ally-of-an-enej 
nation.  The  text  of  the  general  license  i 
printed  in  the  Federal  Register  for  July -4 
1942,  page  5368.  It  was  issued  as  Department) 
State  press  release  365  of  July  14, 1942. 
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[NTER-AMERICAN    COFFEE    AGREEMENT 

[Keleased  to  the  press  July  17] 

Executive  Order  8863  of  August  21,  1941, 
illocating  for  the  present  quota-year  the  quota 
wovided  by  article  VII  of  the  Inter- American 
Coffee  Agreement  for  countries  which  are  not 
ignatories  of  the  agreement,  terminates  on  Sep- 
eniber  1, 1942,  one  month  before  the  end  of  the 
[uota-year.  It  has  been  decided  not  to  allocate 
he  non-signatory  quota  for  the  year  beginning 
)ctober  1, 1942.  The  effect  of  this  decision  will 
ie  to  facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  States 
f  coffee  from  non-signatory  countries  which 
re  in  a  position  to  supply  it  under  the  non- 
ignatory  quota. 


The  Foreign  Service 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

teleasecl  to  the  press  July  18] 

The  following  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
nierican  Foreign  Service  since  July  11,  1942 : 
George  Carnahan,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has 
>en  appointed  Foreign  Service  officer,  unclassi- 
?d,  Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and 
ice  Consul  of  Career,  and  has  been  assigned 
;  Vice  Consul  at  Barranquilla,  Colombia. 
George  T.  Colman,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  Senior 
gnomic  Analyst  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  has 
en  appointed  Vice  Consul  at  Sao  Paulo, 
rail. 

John  L.  Goshie,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for- 
erfy  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Rome, 
aly,  has  been  designated  Assistant  Commer- 
il  Attache  at  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
Rudolph  W.  Hefti,  of  Ardmore,  Pa.,  Clerk 
Tabriz,  Iran,  has  been  appointed  Vice  Con- 
l  at  Tabriz,  Iran. 
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Eugene  M.  Hinkle,  of  New  York,  N.  Y,  for- 
merly Second  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Berlin, 
Germany,  has  been  designated  Second  Secretary 
of  Embassy  at  Habana,  Cuba. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Humes,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
formerly  Second  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Co- 
penhagen, Denmark,  has  been  designated  Sec- 
ond Secretary  of  Legation  at  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Charles  A.  Livengood,  of  Dayton,  Wash., 
formerly  Commercial  Attache  at  Rome,  Italy, 
has  been  designated  Commercial  Attache  at 
Bogota,  Colombia. 


Treaty  Information 


STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

Agreement  with  Bolivia 

An  announcement  regarding  the  signature 
of  an  agreement  with  Bolivia  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company  will 
purchase  over  the  next  five  years  all  rubber 
produced  in  Bolivia  other  than  amounts  re- 
quired for  essential  domestic  needs  and  except 
for  a  maximum  of  250  tons  which  is  to  be  avail- 
able annually  for  export  to  neighboring  coun- 
tries, appears  in  this  Bulletin  under  the  head- 
ing "American  Republics". 


COMMERCE 

Agreement  with  Mexico  for  the  Purchase  of 
Alcohol 

An  announcement  of  the  agreement  between 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
Sociedad  Nacional  de  Productores  de  Alcohol 
of  Mexico  under  the  terms  of  which  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  will  purchase  the 
entire  exportable  surplus  of  the  alcohol  produc- 
tion of  Mexico  up  to  the  end  of  February  1943, 
appears  in  this  Bulletin  under  the  heading 
"American  Republics". 
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Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Consular 
Rights  with  Finland 

An  announcement  regarding  the  closing  of 
the  American  consulates  in  Finland  and  the 
Finnish  consulates  in  the  United  States  appears 
in  this  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "The  War". 
The  notification  was  given  by  this  Government 
to  the  Finnish  Government  in  a  note  dated  July 
16, 1942  as  a  result  of  the  withholding  of  recog- 
nition of  an  American  consular  officer  and  in 
denying  American  consular  officers  in  Finland 
their  treaty  rights  under  the  terms  of  article 
XXIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce, 
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and  Consular  Eights  of  February  13,  193< 
between  the  United  States  and  Finland  (Treat? 
Series  868). 

Inter- American  Coffee  Agreement 

An  announcement  regarding  the  termina 
tion  of  Executive  Order  8863,  which  allocate* 
for  the  present  quota-year  the  quota  provide) 
by  article  VII  of  the  Inter-American  Coffe 
Agreement  for  the  countries  which  are  not  sig 
natories  of  the  agreement,  and  the  decision  nc 
to  allocate  the  non-signatory  quota  for  the  yea 
beginning  October  1, 1942,  appears  in  this  But 
letin  under  the  heading  "Commercial  Policy: 
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'he  War 


THE  WAR  AND  HUMAN  FREEDOxM 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE ' 


ased  to  the  press  July  23] 

'he  conflict  now  raging  throughout  the 
th  is  not  a  war  of  nation  against  nation. 
s  not  a  local  or  regional  war  or  even  a  series 
uch  wars.  On  the  side  of  our  enemies,  led 
driven  by  the  most  ambitious,  depraved, 
cruel  leaders  in  history,  it  is  an  attempt 
conquer  and  enslave  this  country  and  every 
ntry.  On  our  side,  the  side  of  the  United 
ions,  it  is,  for  each  of  us,  a  life-and-death 
ggle  for  the  preservation  of  our  freedom, 
homes,  our  very  existence.  We  are  united 
ur  determination  to  destroy  the  world-wide 
es  of  ruthless  conquest  and  brutal  enslave- 
tt.  Their  defeat  will  restore  freedom  or  the 
Drtunity  for  freedom  alike  to  all  countries 
all  peoples. 

I 

rom  Berlin  and  Tokyo  the  assault  on  human 
iom  has  spread  in  ever-widening  circles, 
iome  cases  the  victim  nations  were  lulled 

inaction  by  promises  or  by  protestations 
>eaceful  intention.  In  other  cases  they 
>  so  intimidated  that  no  preparation  for 
tance  was  made.  In  all  cases  the  invaders, 
re  armed  attack,  set  into  motion  every  con- 
ible  device  of  deceit,  subversion,  treachery, 

corruption  within  the  borders  of  the 
ided  victim. 

roadcast  over  all  national  radio  networks  July  23, 

474052—42 


As  country  after  country,  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  was  attacked  in  this  way,  it  became  clear 
that  no  nation  anywhere  was  immune,  that  for 
none  was  safety  to  be  found  in  mere  desire  for 
peace,  in  avoidance  of  provocation,  in  neu- 
trality, or  in  distance  from  the  centers  of  assault. 
Nation  after  nation  learned — too  late — that 
safety  against  such  an  attack  lay  only  in  more 
effoctive  force;  in  superior  will;  in  concerted 
action  of  all  free  nations  directed  toward  re- 
sisting and  defeating  the  common  enemies;  in 
applying  the  law  of  self-defense  and  self- 
preservation  rather  than  in  relying  upon  pro- 
fessions of  neutrality,  which,  in  the  face  of  a 
world-wide  movement  to  subjugate  all  nations 
and  all  peoples,  are  as  absurd  and  as  suicidal 
as  are  such  professions  on  the  part  of  a  citizen 
of  a  peaceful  community  attacked  by  a  band  of 
confessed  outlaws. 

^  Today  twenty-eight  United  Nations  are 
fighting  against  the  would-be  conquerors  and 
enslavers  of  the  human  race.  We  know  what 
is  at  stake.  By  the  barbarian  invaders  of 
today  nothing  is  spared — neither  life,  nor 
morals,  nor  honor,  nor  virtue,  nor  pledges, 
nor  the  customs,  the  national  institutions, 
even  the  religion  of  any  people.  Their  aim  is 
to  sweep  away  every  vestige  of  individual  and 
national  rights;  to  substitute,  the  world  over, 
their  unspeakable  tyranny  for  the  ways  of 
life  developed  each  for  itself  by  the  various 
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nations;  to  make  all  mankind  subservient  to 
their  will;  to  convert  the  two  billions  of  the 
earth's  inhabitants  into  abject  victims  and 
tools  of  their  insatiable  lust  for  power  and 
dominion. 

We  have  seen  their  work  in  the  countries 
they  have  invaded— murder  of  defenseless 
men,  women,  and  children;  rape,  torture,  and 
pillage;  mass  terrorization;  the  black  system 
of  hostages;  starvation  and  deprivations  that 
beggar  description;  the  most  thorough-going 
bondage  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

This  is  the  so-called  "New  Order"  of  Hitler 
and  the  Japanese  war  lords— an  order  as  old 
as  slavery— new  only  in  the  calculated  thor- 
oughness of  its  cruelty;  in  the  depth  of  the 
degradation  to  which  it  subjects  its  victims; 
in  the  degree  to  which  it  has  revived  the  worst 
practices  of  the  darkest  ages  in  history. 

From  time  immemorial  attempts  at  con- 
quest and  enslavement  have  checked  and 
harried  the  great  onward  march  of  men  and 
women  toward  greater  freedom  and  higher 
levels  of  civilized  existence.  The  methods 
employed  have  been  the  same  as  those  which 
we  witness  today.  Ruthless,  ambitious  men 
would  succeed  in  corrupting,  coercing,  or  de- 
ceiving into  blind  obedience  enough  servile 
followers  to  attack  or  terrify  peaceful  and 
law-abiding  peoples,  too  often  unprepared  to 
resist.  In  a  few  instances  whole  civilizations 
collapsed  under  the  impact,  and  darkness  de- 
scended on  large  portions  of  the  world.  More 
often,  the  attacks  were— at  great  cost— de- 
feated, and  mankind  resumed  its  onward 
march.  Yet  throughout  the  ages  two  lessons 
have  remained  unlearned. 

The  first  is  that  man's  innate  striving  for 
freedom  cannot  be  extinguished.  Since  the 
world  began  too  many  men  have  fought,  suf- 
fered, and  died  for  freedom— and  not  in  vain— 
for  doubt  to  remain  on  that  score.  And  yet, 
over  and  over  again  would-be  conquerors  and 
enslavers  of  mankind  have  sought  to  translate 
their  mad  dreams  of  barbarous  domination 
into  reality. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  liberty  is  truly  won 
only  when  it  is  guarded  by  the  same  watchful- 
ness, the  same  courage,  the  same  willingness  to 
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fight  for  it  which  first  secured  it.  Repeat^] 
throughout  history,  free  men — having  won  fa 
fight,  having  acquired  precious  rights 
privileges  which  freedom  brings — have  drota 
their  guard,  relaxed  their  vigilance,  taken  t-i 
freedom  for  granted.  ,They  have  bui 
themselves  with  many  things  and  have  I 
noticed  the  beginnings  of  new  tyrannies,  k 
rise  of  new  threats  to  liberty.  They  11 
become  so  abhorrent  of  force  and  cruelty  I 
they  have  believed  the  bully  and  the  gan§a 
could  be  reformed  by  reason  and  justice  ol 
defeated  by  passive  resistance.  And  so  I 
have  been  surprised  and  unprepared  whenA 
attacks  have  come  again. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  tyij 
will  ever  learn  that  man's  longing  for  lilijj 
cannot    be    destroyed.     Dreams    of    concq 
have  their  roots  in  diseased  mentality.   - 
that  malady  may  well  be  ineradicable. 

But  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  thata 
men  may  learn — and  never  forget — that  la:i 
vigilance  is  the  greatest  danger  to  liberty;.;* 
enjoyment  of  liberty  is  the  fruit  of  willingn^ii 
fight,  suffer,  and  die  for  it;  that  the  rig]  I 
freedom  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  dul 
defending  it. 

This  latest  assault  on  human  freedom  isn 
profound  sense,  a  searching  test  for  nation: U 
for  individuals.  There  is  no  surer  wa^j 
men  and  for  nations  to  show  thems* 
unworthy  of  liberty  than,  by  supine  submril 
and  refusal  to  fight,  to  render  more  difficuti 
task  of  those  who  are  fighting  for  the  pres>v 
tion  of  human  freedom— unless  it  be  to  I 
themselves,  freely  and  voluntarily,  witlH 
destroyers  of  liberty.  There  is  no  sureiw 
for  men  and  for  nations  to  show  themsli 
worthy  of  liberty  than  to  fight  for  its  pre^ 
tion,  in  any  way  that  is  open  to  them,  a^il 
those  who  would  destroy  it  for  all. 

In  the  plans  of  the  new  tyrants  of  theSf 
and  of  the  West,  there  is  no  freedom  or  hojl 
anyone.  If  there  be  some  people  who  bie 
that  they  can  expect  from  Hitler  or  the  J  a 
ese  war  lords  greater  measure  of  freedom* 
opportunity  for  freedom  than  they  now  p('« 
they  need  only  look  at  the  firing  squ£3 
Poland,     Czechoslovakia,     Norway, 
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igoslavia,  at  the  concentration  camps  in 
;rmany  and  Austria.  They  need  only  see 
b  degradation  of  the  forced  laborers  torn 
im  every  occupied  country.  They  can  learn 
8  fraudulent  quality  of  that  brand  of  "free- 
in"  from  the  Chinese  in  Nanking,  from  the 
iipinos  in  Manila,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
,st  Indies. 

There  is  no  chance  for  liberty  for  any  people 
ywhere  save  through  the  victory  of  the  free 
Dples.  Never  did  a  plainer  duty  to  fight 
linst  its  foes  devolve  upon  all  peoples  who 
ze  liberty  and  all  who  aspire  to  it.  Never 
s  there  such  an  opportunity  for  every  people, 
have  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  to  dem- 
3trate  its  fitness  both  for  the  rights  and  the 
ponsibilities  of  freedom — and,  through  proof 
en  of  its  fitness,  to  create  an  overwhelming 
itiment  in  every  country  of  the  world  in 
>port  of  its  striving  for  liberty. 

II 

We,  Americans,  are  fighting  today  because 
have  been  attacked.  We  are  fighting,  as  I 
re  said,  to  preserve  our  very  existence.  We 
I  the  other  free  peoples  are  forced  into  a 
perate  fight  because  we  did  not  learn  the 
ons  of  which  I  have  spoken.  We  are  forced 
fight  because  we  ignored  the  simple  but 
damental  fact  that  the  price  of  peace  and  of 
preservation  of  right  and  freedom  among 
ions  is  the  acceptance  of  international  re- 
usibilities. 

iter  the  last  war  too  many  nations,  includ- 
our  own,  tolerated,  or  participated  in,  at- 
pts  to  advance  their  own  interests  at  the 
'snse  of  any  system  of  collective  security  and 
•pportunity  for  all.  Too  many  of  us  were 
d  to  the  evils  which,  thus  loosed,  created 
*ving  cancers  within  and  among  nations — 
:tical  suspicions  and  hatreds;  the  race  of 
aments,  first  stealthy  and  then  the  subject 
agrant  boasts;  economic  nationalism  and  its 
ja  of  economic  depression  and  misery;  and 
ily  the  emergence  from  their  dark  places  of 
|  looters  and  thugs  who  found  their  oppor- 
i  ty  in  disorder  and  disaster.  The  shadow  of 
ij  w  war  fell  across  the  world.  War  began  in 
I  when  Japan  invaded  China. 


From  the  time  when  the  first  signs  of  menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  appeared  on  the  hori- 
zon, the  Government  of  the  United  States 
strove  increasingly  to  promote  peace  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  law,  justice,  non-interven- 
tion, non-aggression,  and  international  collabo- 
ration. With  growing  insistence  we  advocated 
the  principles  of  a  broad  and  constructive 
world  order  in  political,  economic,  social,  moral, 
and  intellectual  relations  among  nations — 
principles  which  must  constitute  the  foundation 
of  any  satisfactory  future  world  order.  We 
practiced  these  principles  in  our  good-neighbor 
policy,  which  was  applicable  to  every  part  of 
the  earth  and  which  we  sought  to  apply  not 
alone  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  in  the 
Pacific  area,  in  Europe,  and  everywhere  else  as 
well. 

When  hostilities  broke  out  and  wars  were 
declared,  our  Government  made  every  honor- 
able and  feasible  effort  to  prevent  spread  of  the 
conflicts  and  to  safeguard  this  country  against 
being  drawn  into  war.  But  danger  increased 
all  around  us.  Peaceful,  unoffending  countries, 
one  after  another,  were  brought  under  the  heel 
of  the  invader,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
Hitler  and  the  Japanese  war  lords,  by  their  acts 
and  their  official  declarations,  have  made  it 
plain  that  the  purpose  of  the  Japanese  is  to 
conquer  and  dominate  virtually  one-half  of  the 
world  with  one-half  of  its  population,  while 
Hitler's  purpose  is,  first  to  conquer  continental 
Europe,  and  then  to  seize  the  British  Isles,  and 
through  control  of  the  British  fleet  to  dominate 
the  seven  seas. 

Events  have  demonstrated  beyond  question 
that  each  of  the  Axis  powers  was  bent  on  un- 
limited conquest.  As  time  went  on  it  became 
manifest  that  the  United  States  and  the  whole 
Western  Hemisphere  were  ultimate  targets. 
Conclusive  proof  was  given  by  the  international 
desperadoes  themselves  through  the  publication 
on  September  27,  1940  of  the  Tripartite  Pact. 
By  that  treaty  of  alliance  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Italy  in  effect  agreed  that,  if  any  country  not 
then  at  war  with  one  of  them  placed  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  program  of  conquest  of  any 
of  them,  the  three  would  unite  in  political, 
military,    and   economic    action    against   that 
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country.  This  provision  was  aimed  directly 
at  the  United  States.  One  of  the  highest  official 
spokesmen  of  the  Axis  powers  openly  pro- 
claimed that  the  objective  of  the  three  partners 
was  a  new  world  order  to  be  achieved  by  force. 
Finally  a  realization  that  these  plans  and 
purposes  created  a  state  of  imminent  and  acute 
danger  to  all  remaining  peaceful  countries, 
especially  to  those  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
forced  us  to  face  the  all-important  question  as 
to  when  and  where  the  peaceful  nations,  includ- 
ing ours,  should  begin  to  resist  the  movements 
of  military  aggression  in  order  to  make  such 
resistance  most  effective. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  our  Gov- 
ernment felt  the  compelling  importance  of 
adopting  the  policy  of  aid  to  Great  Britain  and 
to  other  nations  which  resisted  aggression,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Lease-Lend  Act,  submitted  to 
Congress  in  January  1941.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  all  subsequent  utterances 
and  acts  of  the  leaders  of  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Italy  have  fully  confirmed  the  wisdom  and 
timeliness  of  the  policy  of  this  Government  in 
thus  proceeding  to  defend  the  country  before 
it  should  be  too  late. 

In  December  1941,  acting  in  concert,  moving 
in  harmony  with  their  world-wide  objective,  all 
three  launched  their  assau.lt  against  us,  the 
spearhead  of  which  was  at  Pearl  Harbor,  rea- 
soning that  to  achieve  victory  they  must  con- 
quer us,  and  to  conquer  us  they  must  strike 
before  we  were  prepared  to  resist  successfully. 
When  they  made  this  concerted  attack  against 
us,  the  war  lords  of  Japan  and  Germany  must 
have  believed  that  at  the  root  of  our  sincere 
and  strong  defire  for  peace  lay  a  lack  of  will 
and  of  capacity  to  rise  in  unity  of  purpose  and 
to  pour  all  our  strength  and  energy  into  the 
battle.  They  have  since  begun  to  learn  better 
at  Wake  and  at  Midway;  at  Bataan  and  at 
Corregidor;  in  the  Straits  of  Macassar  and  in 
the  Coral  Sea;  from  the  sky  over  Tokyo  itself; 
again  at  Midway;  on  and  over  every  ocean  of 
the  world  traversed  by  our  air  fleets  and  our 
naval  and  merchant  vessels;  on  every  battle- 
field of  the  world  increasingly  supplied  with 
our  war  materials.     They  will  have  final  and 
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conclusive  answer  from  our  expanding  armie 
navies,  and  air  forces,  operating  side  by  ski 
with   our   valiant   allies   and   backed   by   o! 
nation-wide  industrial  power  and  the  courag 
the  determination,  and  the  ingenuity  of  o  j 
people.     That  answer  is  being  forged  in  I 
fighting  spirit  which  now  pervades  the  peop-i 
of  this  country,  in  the  will  to  victory  of  all  t  J 
United  Nations. 

In  this  vast  struggle,  we,  Americans,  stafl 
united  with  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  figl-l 
ing  for  the  preservation  of  their  freedom;  wii 
those  who  are  fighting  to  regain  the  freedom  !1 
which  they  have  been  brutally  deprived ;  wil 
those  who  are  fighting  for  the  opportunity  » 
achieve  freedom. 

We  have  always  believed — and  we  belie) 
today — that  all  peoples,  without  distinction  I 
race,  color,  or  religion,  who  are  prepared  a 
willing  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  liber, 
are  entitled  to  its  enjoyment.  We  have  alwd 
sought — and  we  seek  today — to  encourage  aij 
aid  all  who  aspire  to  freedom  to  establish  tbrs 
right  to  it  by  preparing  themselves  to  assu'» 
its  obligations.  We  have  striven  to  rot 
squarely  our  own  responsibility  iD  this  respect 
in  Cuba,  in  the  Philippines,  and  wherever  6« 
it  has  devolved  upon  us.  It  has  been  our  p- 
pose  in  the  past — and  will  remain  our  purpe 
in  the  future — to  use  the  full  measure  of  <| 
influence  to  support  attainment  of  freedom  i 
all  peoples  who,  by  their  acts,  show  themsels 
worthy  of  it  and  ready  for  it. 

We,  who  have  received  from  the  preced? 
generations  the  priceless  fruits  of  the  century 
old  struggle  for  liberty,  freely  accept  today  e 
sacrifices  which  may  be  needed  to  pass  ono 
our  children  an  even  greater  heritage. 

Our  enemies  confront  us  with  armed  migh  n 
every  part  of  the  globe.  We  cannot  win  lil 
war  by  standing  at  our  borders  and  limitg 
ourselves  to  beating  off  attacks.  Air,  s>- 
marine,  and  other  forms  of  assault  can  be  ef > 
tively  defeated  only  if  those  attacked  seek  it 
and  destroy  the  sources  of  attack.  We  s'H 
send  all  the  aid  that  we  can  to  our  galM 
allies.  And  we  shall  seek  out  our  enemies  I 
attack  them  at  any  and  every  point  of  the  gl» 
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t  which  the  destruction  of  the  Axis  forces  can 
e  accomplished  most  effectively,  most  speedily, 
ad  most  certainly. 

We  know  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before 
i.  We  know  that  its  accomplishment  will 
tact  unlimited  effort  and  unfaltering  courage. 
owever  long  the  road  we  shall  press  on  to  the 
lal  victory. 

Temporary  reverses  must  not  and  will  not 
}  the  occasion  for  weakness  and  discourage- 
ent.     On  the  contrary  they  are  the  signal  for 

I  true  soldiers  and  patriots  to  strike  back  all 
te  harder,  with  that  superb  resolution  which 
>ver  yields  to  force  or  threat  of  force. 
Fighting  as  we  are  in  self-defense,  in  self- 
•eservation,  we  must  make  certain  the  defeat 
id  destruction  of  the  world-invading  forces  of 
itler  and  the  Japanese  war  lords.  To  do  this 
ir  people  and  the  peoples  of  every  one  of  the 
renty-eight  United  Nations  must  make  up 
eir  minds  to  sacrifice  time  and  substance  and 
e  itself  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  past 
story. 

International  desperadoes  like  individual  ban- 
ts will  not  abandon  outlawry  voluntarily, 
icy  will  only  be  stopped  by  force. 

Ill 

With  victor}'-  achieved  our  first  concern  must 
for  those  whose  sufferings  have  been  almost 
yond  human  endurance.  When  the  armies 
our  enemies  are  beaten,  the  people  of  many 
untries  will  be  starving  and  without  means 
procuring  food;  homeless  and  without  means 
building  shelter;  their  fields  scorched;  thsii 
ttle  slaughtered;  their  tools  gone;  their  fae- 
ries and  mines  destroyed;  their  roads  and 
tnsport  wrecked.  Unknown  millions  will  be 
'  from  their  homes — prisoners  of  war,  in- 
ites  of  concentration  camps,  forced  laborers 
alien  lands,  refugees  from  battle,  from  cruelty, 
im  starvation.   Disease  and  danger  of  disease 

II  lurk  everywhere.  In  some  countries  con- 
sion  and  chaos  will  follow  the  cessation  of 
stilities.  Victory  must  be  followed  by  swift 
i  effective  action  to  meet  these  pressing 
man  needs. 


At  the  same  time  all  countries — those  which 
will  need  relief  and  those  more  fortunate — will 
be  faced  with  the  immediate  problems  of  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace.     War  production  must 
be  transformed  into  production  for  the  peace- 
time needs  of  mankind.     In  some  countries  the 
physical  ravages  of  war  must  be  repaired.     In 
others,  agriculture  must  be  re-established.     In 
all  countries  returning  soldiers  must  find  places 
in  the  work  of  peace.     There  will  be  enormous 
deficiencies    of    many    kinds    of    goods.     All 
countries,  including  ours,  will  need  an  immense 
volume  of  production.     There  will,  therefore, 
exist  vast  opportunities  for  useful  employment. 
The  termination  of  the  war  effort  will  release, 
for  use  in  peaceful  pursuits,  stirring  enthusiasms, 
the  aspirations  and  energies  of  youth,  technical 
experience,    and — in   many   industries — ample 
plants  and  abundance  of  tools.     The  compel- 
ling demands  of  war  are  revealing  how  great  a 
supply  of  goods  can  be  produced  for  national 
defense.     The  needs  of  peace  should  be  no  less 
compelling,  though  some  of  the  means  of  meet- 
ing them  must  be  different.     Toward  meeting 
these  needs  each  and  every  nation  should  in- 
tensively direct  its  efforts  to  the  creation  of  an 
abundance  for  peacetime  life.     This  can  only 
be  achieved  by  a  combination  of  the  efforts  of 
individuals,    the    efforts    of   groups,    and    the 
efforts  of  nations.     Governments  can  and  must 
help    to   focus    the   energies   by   encouraging, 
coordinating,   and  aiding  the  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups. 

During  this  period  of  transition  the  United 
Nations  must  continue  to  act  in  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  which  now  underlies  their  war 
effort — to  supplement  and  make  more  effective 
the  action  ol  countries  individually  in  re- 
establishing public  order,  in  providing  swift 
relief,  in  meeting  the  manifold  problems  of 
readjustment. 

Beyond  these  there  will  lie  before  all  countries 
the  great  constructive  task  of  building  human 
freedom  and  Christian  morality  on  firmer  and 
broader  foundations  than  ever  before.  This 
task,  too,  will  of  necessity  call  for  both  national 
and  international  action. 
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Within  each  nation  liberty  under  law  is  an 
essential  requirement  of  progress.  The  spirit 
of  liberty,  when  deeply  imbedded  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people,  is  the  most  powerful 
remedy  for  racial  animosities,  religious  intoler- 
ance, ignorance,  and  all  the  other  evils  which 
prevent  men  from  uniting  in  a  brotherhood  of 
truly  civilized  existence.  It  inspires  men  to 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  understanding. 
It  is  the  only  real  foundation  of  political  and 
social  stability. 

Liberty  is  more  tban  a  matter  of  political 
rights,  indispensable  as  those  rights  are.  In 
our  own  country  we  have  learned  from  bitter 
experience  that  to  be  truly  free,  men  must  have, 
as  well,  economic  freedom  and  economic  secu- 
rity— the  assurance  for  all  alike  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  as  free  men  in  the  company  of 
free  men;  to  obtain  through  work  the  material 
and  spiritual  means  of  life;  to  advance  through 
the  exercise  of  ability,  initiative,  and  enterprise; 
to  make  provision  against  the  hazards  of  human 
existence.  We  know  that  this  is  true  of  man- 
kind everywhere.  We  know  that  in  all  coun- 
tries there  has  been — and  there  will  be  increas- 
ingly in  the  future — demand  for  a  forward 
movement  of  social  justice.  Each  of  us  must 
be  resolved  that,  once  the  war  is  won,  this 
demand  shall  be  met  as  speedily  and  as  fully 
as  possible. 

All  these  advances — in  political  freedom,  in 
economic  betterment,  in  social  justice,  in  spir- 
itual values — can  be  achieved  by  each  nation 
primarily  through  its  own  work  and  effort, 
mainly  through  its  own  wise  policies  and  ac- 
tions. They  can  be  made  only  where  there  is 
acceptance  and  cultivation  of  the  concepts  and 
the  spirit  of  human  rights  and  human  freedom. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions to  prescribe  the  methods  or  provide  the 
means  by  which  any  other  nation  can  accom- 
plish or  maintain  its  own  political  and  economic 
independence,  be  strong,  prosper,  and  attain 
high  spiritual  goals.  It  is  possible,  however, 
for  all  nations  to  give  and  to  receive  help. 

That  which  nations  can  and  must  do  toward 
helping  one  another  is  to  take,  by  cooperative 
action,  steps  for  the  elimination  of  impediments 


and  obstructions  which  prevent  the  full  use  It 
each — for  the  welfare  of  its  people— of  til 
energy  and  resources  which  are  at  its  coi- 1 
mand.  And  the  nations  can  and  must,  agai 
by  cooperative  action  under  common  agre- 1 
ment,  create  such  facilities  as  will  enable  eaj 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  its  own  nationl 
efforts. 

Such  cooperative  action  is  already  under  wa.  i 
Twenty-eight  United  Nations  have  proclaim!  ) 
their  adherence  to  a  program  of  principles  am 
purposes  by  which  mankind  may  advand 
toward  higher  standards  of  national  and  int(l 
national  conduct.  That  program  is  embodijJ 
in  the  Declaration  made  on  August  14,  194, 
by  President  Koosevelt  and  Prime  Minisl'rj 
Churchill,  now  known  as  the  Atlantic  Charted 

The  pledge  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  is  ofi 
system  which  will  give  every  nation,  large  fl 
small,    a   greater   assurance   of   stable   pea«,J 
greater  opportunity  for  the  realization  of  :il 
aspirations  to  freedom,   and  greater  facilita 
for  material   advancement.     But  that  plediij 
implies  an  obligation  for  each  nation  to  demc-j 
strate  its  capacity  for  stable  and  progress!^ 
government,   to  fulfill  scrupulously  its  estS; 
lished   duties   to   other  nations,   to   settle 
international  differences  and  disputes  by  no 
but  peaceful  methods,   and  to  make  its  f 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  enduri 
peace. 

IV 

For  decades  all  nations  have  lived  in  t 
shadow  of  threatened  coercion  or  war.     T]i 
has    imposed    heavy    burdens    of    armameij 
which  in  the  cases  of  many  nations  has  a 
sorbed  so  large  a  part  of  their  production  effci' 
as  to  leave  the  remainder  of  their  resourcM 
inadequate  for  maintaining,  let  alone  imprcj 
ing,  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  staD' 
ards  of  their  people.     Closely  related  to  til: 
has  been  a  burden  less  obvious  but  of  immerd 
weight — the  inevitable  limitation  that  fear  U 
war   imposes   on   productive   activity.     Ma:' 
men,  groups  of  men,  and  even  nations  hai 
dared  not  plan,  create,  or  increase  the  mea' 

1  Executive  Agreement  Series  236;  55  Stat.  1600. 
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f  production,  fearing  lest  war  come  and  their 
fforts  thus  be  rendered  vain. 

No  nation  can  make  satisfactory  progress 
bile  its  citizens  are  in  the  grip  of  constant 
;ar  of  external  attack  or  interference.  It  is 
lain  that  some  international  agency  must  be 
reated  which  can — by  force,  if  necessary — keep 
le  peace  among  nations  in  the  future.  There 
mst  be  international  cooperative  action  to 
it  up  the  mechanisms  which  can  thus  insure 
eace.  This  must  include  eventual  adjustment 
F  national  armaments  in  such  a  manner  that 
le  rule  of  law  cannot  be  successfully  challenged 
nd  that  the  burden  of  armaments  may  be 
iduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  creation  of  such  mechanisms  there 
ould  be  a  practical  and  purposeful  application 
!  sovereign  powers  through  measures  of  inter- 
itional  cooperation  for  purposes  of  safeguard- 
ig  the  peace.  Participation  by  all  nations  in 
ich  measures  would  be  for  each  its  contribution 
•ward  its  own  future  security  and  safety  from 
itside  attack. 

Settlement  of  disputes  by  peaceful  means,  and 
deed  all  processes  of  international  coopera- 
on,  presuppose  respect  for  law  and  obligations. 

is  plain  that  one  of  the  institutions  which 
ust  be  established  and  be  given  vitality  is 
1  international  court  of  justice.  It  is  equally 
ear  that,  in  the  process  of  re-establishing 
ternational  order,  the  United  Nations  must 
:ercise  surveillance  over  aggressor  nations 
itil  such  time  as  the  latter  demonstrate  their 
illingness  and  ability  to  live  at  peace  with 
her  nations.  How  long  such  surveillance  will 
sed  to  continue  must  depend  upon  the  rapidity 
ith  which  the  peoples  of  Germany,  Japan, 
aly,  and  their  satellites  give  convincing  proof 
at  they  have  repudiated  and  abandoned  the 
onstrous  philosophy  of  superior  race  and  con- 
test by  force  and  have  embraced  loyally  the 
sic  principles  of  peaceful  processes.  During 
e  formative  period  of  the  world  organization, 
terruption  by  these  aggressors  must  be 
adered  impossible. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  which  in 
b  past  have  impeded  human  progress  and  af- 
'ded  breeding  grounds  for  dictators  has  been 
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extreme  nationalism.  All  will  agree  that  na- 
tionalism and  its  spirit  are  essential  to  the 
healthy  and  normal  political  and  economic  life 
of  a  people,  but  when  policies  of  nationalism — 
political,  economic,  social,  and  moral — are  car- 
ried to  such  extremes  as  to  exclude  and  prevent 
necessary  policies  of  international  cooperation, 
they  become  dangerous  and  deadly.  Nation- 
alism, run  riot  between  the  last  war  and  this 
war,  defeated  all  attempts  to  carry  out  indis- 
pensable measures  of  international  economic 
and  political  action,  encouraged  and  facilitated 
the  rise  of  dictators,  and  drove  the  world 
straight  toward  the  present  war. 

During  this  period  narrow  and  short-sighted 
nationalism  found  its  most  virulent  expression 
in  the  economic  field.  It  prevented  goods  and 
services  from  flowing  in  volume  at  all  adequate 
from  nation  to  nation  and  thus  severely  ham- 
pered the  work  of  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  and  greatly  retarded  efforts  for 
social  betterment. 

No  nation  can  make  satisfactory  progress 
when  it  is  deprived,  by  its  own  action  or  by 
the  action  of  others,  of  the  immeasurable  bene- 
fits of  international  exchange  of  goods  and 
services.  The  Atlantic  Charter  declares  the 
right  of  all  nations  to  "access,  on  equal  terms, 
to  the  trade  and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the 
world  which  are  needed  for  their  economic 
prosperity".  This  is  essential  if  the  legitimate 
and  growing  demand  for  the  greatest  practicable 
measure  of  stable  employment  is  to  be  met,  ac- 
companied by  rising  standards  of  living.  If 
the  actual  and  potential  losses  resulting  from 
limitations  on  economic  activity  are  to  be  elim- 
inated, a  system  must  be  provided  by  which 
this  can  be  assured. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  estab- 
lish among  the  nations  a  circle  of  mutual 
benefit,  excessive  trade  barriers  of  the  many 
different  kinds  must  be  reduced,  and  practices 
which  impose  injuries  on  others  and  divert 
trade  from  its  natural  economic  course  must 
be  avoided.  Equally  plain  is  the  need  for 
making  national  currencies  once  more  freely 
exchangeable  for  each  other  at  stable  rates  of 
exchange;  for  a  system  of  financial  relations 
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so  devised  that  materials  can  be  produced  and 
ways  may  be  found  of  moving  them  where 
there  are  markets  created  by  human  need;  for 
machinery  through  which  capital  may — for 
the  development  of  the  world's  resources  and 
for  the  stabilization  of  economic  activity — 
move  on  equitable  terms  from  financially 
stronger  to  financially  weaker  countries.  There 
may  be  need  for  some  special  trade  arrange- 
ment and  for  international  agreements  to 
handle  difficult  surplus  problems  and  to  meet 
situations  in  special  areas. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  things  that 
nations  can  attempt  to  do  as  continuous  dis- 
cussion and  experience  instruct  the  judgment. 
There  are  bound  to  be  many  others.  But  the 
new  policies  should  always  be  guided  by  cau- 
tious and  sound  judgment  lest  we  make  new 
mistakes  in  place  of  old  ones  and  create  new 
conflicts. 

Building  for  the  future  in  the  economic  sphere 
thus  means  that  each  nation  must  give  sub- 
stance and  reality  to  programs  of  social  and 
economic  progress  by  augmenting  production 
and  using  the  greater  output  for  the  increase  of 
general  welfare;  but  not  permitting  it  to  be 
diverted  or  checked  by  special  interests,  private 
or  public.  It  also  means  that  each  nation 
must  play  its  full  part  in  a  system  of  world 
relations  designed  to  facilitate  the  production 
and  movement  of  goods  in  response  to  human 

needs. 

With  peace  among  nations  reasonably  as- 
sured, with  political  stability  established,  with 
economic  shackles  removed,  a  vast  fund  of 
resources  will  be  released  in  each  nation  to  meet 
the  needs  of  progress,  to  make  possible  for  all 
of  its  citizens  an  advancement  toward  higher 
living  standards,  to  invigorate  the  constructive 
forces  of  initiative  and  enterprise.  The  nations 
of  the  world  will  then  be  able  to  go  forward  in 
the  manner  of  their  own  choosing  in  all  avenues 
of  human  betterment  more  completely  than 
they  ever  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  past. 
They  will  do  so  through  their  own  efforts  and 
with  complete  self-respect.  Continuous  self- 
development  of  nations  and  individuals  in  a 
framework  of  effective  cooperation  with  others 
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is  the  sound  and  logical  road  to  the  high< 
standards  of  life  which  we  all  crave  and  seek.   I 
No  nation  will  find  this  easy.     Neither  vi| 
tory  nor  any  form  of  post-war  settlement  wi  I 
of  itself  create  a  millennium.     Rather  we  she 
be  offered  an  opportunity  to   eliminate  vaj 
obstacles  and  wastes,  to  make  available  add 
tional  means  of  advancing  national  and  inte 
national    standards,    to    create   hew    faciliti 
whereby   the   natural  resources   of  the   earll 
and  the  products  of  human  hands  and  brahj 
can  be  more  effectively  utilized  for  the  proml 
tion  of  human  welfare. 

To  make  full  use  of  this  opportunity,  \ 
must  be  resolved  not  alone  to  proclaim  ti 
blessings  and  benefits  which  we  all  alike  desi 
for  humanity  but  to  find  the  mechanisms  H 
which  they  may  be  most  fully  and  most  speedi  I 
attained  and  be  most  effectively  safeguarded.;  j 

The  manifold  tasks  that  lie  ahead  will  n 
be  accomplished  overnight.     There  will  be  nei  j 
for  plans,  developed  with  careful  considerate  j 
and   carried   forward   boldly   and   vigorous) 
The  vision,  the  resolution,  and  the  skill  wi 
which  the  conditions  of  peace  will  be  establish  I 
and  developed  after  the  war  will  be  as  mucl 
measure  of  man's  capacity  for  freedom  a* 
progress  as  the  fervor  and  determination  whi  J 
men  show  in  winning  the  victory. 

Without  impediment  to  the  fullest  prosec 
tion  of  the  war— indeed  for  its  most  effecti' 
prosecution — the  United  Nations  should  frc 
time  to  time,  as  they  did  in  adopting  tA 
Atlantic  Charter,  formulate  and  proclaim  th' 
common  views  regarding  fundamental  polici 
which  will  chart  for  mankind  a  wise  conn 
based  on  enduring  spiritual  values.  In  suppr- 
of  such  policies  an  informed  public  opinii 
must  be  developed.  This  is  a  task  of  intensii 
study,  hard  thinking,  broad  vision,  and  lead- 
ship — not  for  governments  alone,  but  J' 
parents,  and  teachers,  and  clergymen,  and  1 
those,  within  each  nation,  who  provide  spii- 
ual,  moral,  and  intellectual  guidance.  NeV 
did  so  great  and  so  compelling  a  duty  in  tJ 
respect  devolve  upon  those  who  are  in  positic* 
of  responsibility,  public  and  private. 
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For  the  immediate  present  the  all-important 
ssue  is  that  of  winning  the  war — winning  it  as 
oon  as  possible  and  winning  it  decisively, 
nto  that  we  must  put  our  utmost  effort — now 
nd  every  day  until  victory  is  won. 


A  bitter  armed  attack  on  human  freedom 
has  aroused  mankind  to  new  heights  of  courage, 
determination,  and  moral  strength.  It  has 
evoked  a  spirit  of  work,  sacrifice,  and  coopera- 
tive effort.  With  that  strength  and  with  that 
spirit  we  shall  win. 


MUTUAL-AID  AGREEMENT  WITH  YUGOSLAVIA 
JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  KING  OF  YUGOSLAVIA 


Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  24] 

The  Bang  of  Yugoslavia,  who  expects  to  de- 
art  shortly  from  the  United  States,  called  on 
lie  President  on  July  24.  After  this  conversa- 
ion  the  following  joint  statement  was  issued : 

"In  the  discussions  between  the  President 
nd  the  King  in  the  course  of  His  Majesty's 
isit  to  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  gen- 
ral  review  of  the  relations  between  the  United 
tates  and  Yugoslavia,  and  the  problems  of 
pecial  concern  to  these  two  United  Nations, 
ith  particular  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the 
ar. 

"His  Majesty's  visit  in  this  country  has  been 
lade  the  occasion  of  a  demonstration  on  the 
art  of  the  American  people  of  a  very  special 
'iendship  for  the  people  of  Yugoslavia,  who 
ave  made  such  valiant  sacrifice  in  defense  of 
leir  cherished  freedom  and  the  liberation  of 
leir  country. 

"We  are  in  complete  accord  on  the  funda- 
lental  principle  that  all  the  resources  of  the 


two  nations  should  he  devoted  to  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war;  that  like  the  fine 
achievements  of  General  Mihailovic  and  his 
daring  men,  an  example  of  spontaneous  and  un- 
selfish will  to  victory,  our  common  effort  shall 
seek  every  means  to  defeat  the  enemies  of  all 
free  nations. 

"In  these  discussions,  in  which  Dr.  Momtchilo 
Nintchitch,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Royal  Yugoslav  Government,  has  partici- 
pated, attention  has  been  given  also  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  our  countries  in 
establishing  an  enduring  and  prosperous  peace 
under  a  just  application  of  the  Declaration  by 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter. 

"Accordingly  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  today 
signed,  on  behalf  of  their  Governments,  an 
agreement  on  the  principles  applying  to  mutual 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  pledging 
their  material  and  spiritual  resources  to  a  corn^ 
mon  victory  of  the  United  Nations." 
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SIGNING  OF  THE  AGREEMENT 


Released  to  the  press  July  24] 

An  agreement  between  the  Government  of 
ie  United  States  and  the  Royal  Yugoslav  Gov- 
mment  on  the  principles  applying  to  mutual 
id  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  signed 
1  July  24,  by  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of 
tate,  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
ugoslavia,  Dr.  Momtchilo  Nintchitch.  Yugo- 
avia  becomes  the  tenth  country  to  sign  such 
a  agreement  with  the  United  States. 


The  provisions  of  the  agreement  with  the 
Royal  Yugoslav  Government  are  the  same  in 
all  substantial  respects  as  the  provisions  of  the 
agreements  heretofore  signed  between  this  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  Belgium, 
Poland,  the  Netherlands,  Greece,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Norway.  As  in  the  case  of  the  agree- 
ments with  those  countries  the  agreement  with 
Yugoslavia  was  negotiated  under  the  provisions 
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of  the  Lease-Lend  Act  of  March  11, 1941,  which 
provides  for  extending  aid  to  any  country 
whose  defense  is  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  and  the  other  govern- 
ments which  sign  such  agreements  pledge  their 
material,  as  well  as  their  spiritual,  resources  to 
a  common  victory  of  the  United  Nations.  All 
of  these  countries  are  signatories  of  the  Decla- 
ration by  United  Nations. 

Text  of  the  Agreement 1 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Koyal  Yugoslav 
Government  declare  that  they  are  engaged  in 
a  cooperative  undertaking,  together  with  every 
other  nation  or  people  of  like  mind,  to  the  end 
of  laying  the  bases  of  a  just  and  enduring  world 
peace  securing  order  under  law  to  themselves 
and  all  nations ; 

And  whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Royal  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment, as  signatories  of  the  Declaration  by 
United  Nations  of  January  1,  1942,  have  sub- 
scribed to  a  common  program  of  purposes  and 
principles  embodied  in  the  Joint  Declaration 
made  on  August  14,  1941  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland,  known  as  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter; 

And  whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  determined,  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  11,  1941,  that 
the  defense  of  Yugoslavia  against  aggression 
is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  of 
America ; 

And  whereas  the  United  States  of  America 
has  extended  and  is  continuing  to  extend  to  the 
Royal  Yugoslav  Government  aid  in  resisting 
aggression ; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  final 
determination  of  the  terms  and  conditions  up- 
on which  the  Royal  Yugoslav  Government  re- 
ceives  such   aid   and   of   the   benefits   to   be 


1The  text  here    printed    conforms    to    the    signed 
original. 
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received  by  the  United  States  of  America  h 
return  therefor  should  be  deferred  until  th 
extent  of  the  defense  aid  is  known  and  unti 
the  progress  of  events  makes  clearer  the  fina 
terms  and  conditions  and  benefits  which  will  b 
in  the  mutual  interests  of  the  United  State 
of  America  and  Yugoslavia  and  will  promot 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  worl 
peace ; 

And  whereas  the  Government  of  the  Unite 
States  of  America  and  the  Royal  Yugosla 
Government  are  mutually  desirous  of  concluc 
ing  now  a  preliminary  agreement  in  regard  1 
the  provision  of  defense  aid  and  in  regard  <| 
certain  considerations  which  shall  be  taken  inf , 
account  in  determining  such  terms  and  cond 
tions  and  the  making  of  such  an  agreement  hi 
been  in  all  respects  duly  authorized,  and  a 
acts,  conditions  and  formalities  which  it  maj 
have  been  necessary  to  perform,  fulfill  or  exj 
cute  prior  to  the  making  of  such  an  agreemei 
in   conformity   with  the   laws   either   of  tl 
United  States  of  America  or  of  Yugoslav, 
have  been  performed,  fulfilled  or  executed 
required ; 

The  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  Ti 
their  respective  Governments  for  that  pu 
pose,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  - 
America  will  continue  to  supply  the  Roy 
Yugoslav  Government  with  such  defense  ar1 
cles,  defense  services,  and  defense  informati< 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Ame 
ica  shall  authorize  to  be  transferred  or  pr 
vided. 

Article  II 

The  Royal  Yugoslav  Government  will  co 
tinue    to    contribute    to    the    defense    of    tj 
United  States  of  America  and  the  strengthe 
ing  thereof   and  will   provide  such   articli 
services,  facilities  or  information  as  it  may  >1 
in  a  position  to  supply. 

Article  III 
The  Royal  Yugoslav  Government  will  r- 
without  the  consent  of  the  President  of  t» 
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Inked  States  of  America  transfer  title  to, 
r  possession  of,  any  defense  article  or  defense 
lformation  transferred  to  it  under  the  Act 
f  March  11,  1941  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Inked  States  of  America  or  permit  the  use 
lereof  by  anyone  not  an  officer,  employee,  or 
gent  of  the  Koyal  Yugoslav  Government. 

Article  IV 

If,  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  to  the  Eoyal 
ugoslav  Government  of  any  defense  article 

*  defense  information,  it  becomes  necessary 
>r  that  Government  to  take  any  action  or 
ake  any  payment  in  order  fully  to  protect  any 
:  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
:  America  who  has  patent  rights  in  and  to 
ly  such  defense  article  or  information,  the 
oyal  Yugoslav  Government  will  take  such  ae- 
on or  make  such  payment  when  requested 

do  so  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
i  America. 

Article  V 
The  Royal  Yugoslav  Government  will  return 
i  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  end  of 
ie  present  emergency,  as  determined  by  the 
resident  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
ich  defense  articles  transferred  under  this 
greement  as  shall  not  have  been  destroyed, 
st  or  consumed  and  as  shall  be  determined 
J  the  President  to  be  useful  in  the  defense 
!  the  United  States  of  America  or  of  the 
restern  Hemisphere  or  to  be  otherwise  of  use 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  VI 
In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits  to 
i  provided  to  the  United  States  of  America 

•  the  Royal  Yugoslav  Government  full  cog- 
zance  shall  be  taken  of  all  property,  services, 
formation,  facilities,  or  other  benefits  or  con- 
lerations  provided  by  the  Royal  Yugoslav 
jvernment  subsequent  to  March  11,  1941,  and 
cepted  or  acknowledged  by  the  President  on 
half  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  VII  . 
In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits  to 
provided  to  the  United  States  of  America 
the  Royal  Yugoslav  Government  in  return 


for  aid  furnished  under  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  March  11,  1941,  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof  shall  be  such  as  not  to  burden  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries,  but  to  pro- 
mote mutually  advantageous  economic  relations 
between  them  and  the  betterment  of  world- 
wide economic  relations.  To  that  end,  they 
shall  include  provision  for  agreed  action  by 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Royal 
Yugoslav  Government,  open  to  participation 
by  all  other  countries  of  like  mind,  directed  to 
the  expansion,  by  appropriate  international  and 
domestic  measures,  of  production,  employment, 
and  the  exchange  and  consumption  of  goods, 
which  are  the  material  foundations  of  the 
liberty  and  welfare  of  all  peoples ;  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  forms  of  discriminatory  treatment 
in  international  commerce,  and  to  the  reduction 
of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers;  and,  in 
general,  to  the  attainment  of  all  the  economic 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Declaration 
made  on  August  14,  1941,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  an  early  convenient  date,  conversations 
shall  be  begun  between  the  two  Governments 
with  a  view  to  determining,  in  the  light  of 
governing  economic  conditions,  the  best  means 
of  attaining  the  above-stated  objectives  by  their 
own  agreed  action  and  of  seeking  the  agreed 
action  of  other  like-minded  Governments. 

Article  VIII 
This  Agreement  shall  take  effect  as  from  this 
day's  date.    It  shall  continue  in  force  until  a 
date  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Governments. 

Signed  and  sealed  at  Washington  in  dupli- 
cate this  twenty-fourth  day  of  July  1942. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Cordell  Hull 
Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

For  the  Royal  Yugoslav  Government: 

Dr.  Momtcdilo  Nintchitch 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Yugoslavia 
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NATIVES  AND  CITIZENS  OF  HUNGARY, 
RUMANIA,  AND  BULGARIA  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

On  July  17, 1942,  the  President  issued  a  proc- 
lamation enjoining  all  natives,  citizens,  deni- 
zens, or  subjects  of  Hungsry,  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria  in  the  United  States  "to  preserve  the 
peace  towards  the  United  States  and  to  refrain 
from  crime  against  the  public  safety,  and  from 
violating  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  States  and  Territories  thereof;  and  to  re- 
frain from  actual  hostility  or  giving  informa- 
tion, aid,  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  or  interfering  by  word  or  deed 
with  the  defense  of  the  United  States  or  the 
political  processes  and  public  opinions  thereof; 
and  to  comply  strictly  with  the  regulations 
which  may  be  from  time  to  time  promulgated 
by  the  President." 

The  proclamation  also  contains  a  regulation 
which  prescribes  that — 

"Any  native,  citizen,  denizen,  or  subject  of 
Hungary,  Rumania,  or  Bulgaria,  of  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  and  upward,  and  not  actually 
naturalized,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Secretary  of  War,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  aiding,  or  about  to  aid,  the 
enemy,  or  who  may  be  at  large  to  the  danger  of 
the  public  peace  or  safety,  or  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Secretary 
of  War,  as  the  case  may  be.  is  violating,  or  is 
about  to  violate  any  regulation  adopted  and 
promulgated  by  the  President,  or  any  criminal 
law  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  States  or 
Territories  thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  sum- 
mary arrest  as  an  alien  enemy  and  to  confine- 
ment in  a  place  of  detention,  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  President  or  by  any  executive 
officer  hereafter  designated  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States." 

The  Attorney  General  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  executing  the  above  regulation  within 
the  continental  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands;  anrl  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  Alaska,  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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The  full  text  of  the  proclamation  (no.  2563) 
is  printed  in  the  Federal  Register  for  July  21, 
1942,  page  5535. 

PROCLAIMED   LIST:    SUPPLEMENT   4  TO 
REVISION  II 

[Released  to  the  press  July  20] 

The  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  the  Co- 
ordinator of  Inter- American  Affairs,  on  July 
20  issued  Supplement  4,  July  17,  1942,  to  Re- 
vision II  of  the  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain 
Blocked  Nationals,  which  was  promulgated 
May  12, 1942.1  ! 

Part  I  of  this  supplement  contains  239  addi- 
tional listings  in  the  other  American  republics 
and  36  deletions ;  part  II  contains  97  additional 
listings  outside  the  American  republics  and  7; 
deletions. 


American  Republics 


RUBBER  AGREEMENT  WITH  ECUADOE 

[Released  to  the  press  July  21] 

Signing  of  a  rubber  agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Ecuador  was  announced  on  July  21 
by  the  Department  of  State,  the  Rubber  Reserve 
Company,  and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  Rub- 
ber Reserve  Company  will  purchase  during  the 
next  five  years  all  rubber  produced  in  Ecuadoi 
which  is  not  required  for  essential  domestic 
needs. 

Ecuador  has  been  producing  and  exporting 
relatively  small  quantities  of  rubber.  Severa 
hundred  tons  which  are  now  in  warehouses  wil 
be  taken  over  by  the  Rubber  Reserve  Companj 
under  the  agreement.  It  is  expected  that  even 
tually,  with  development  of  potential  resources 

1 7  Federal  Register  5545. 
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omewhat  larger  supplies  will  be  available  an- 
mally  from  Ecuador. 

The  Ecuador  agreement  is  the  seventh  under 
he  United  States  program  to  secure  for  the 
mited  war  effort  the  maximum  possible  amount 
f  rubber  produced  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
?he  other  agreements,  already  in  effect,  are  with 
Jrazil,  Peru,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Colombia, 
nd  Bolivia.  Negotiations  for  similar  agree- 
lents  are  proceeding  with  a  number  of  other 
Lmerican  rubber-producing  countries. 


Cultural  Relations 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
VENEZUELAN  ARCHIVIST 

Released  to  the  press  July  20] 

Dr.  Mariano  Picon  Salas,  Director  of  the  Na- 
onal  Archives  of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  arrived 
t  Washington  on  Monday,  July  20,  for  a  visit 
\  the  invitation  of  the  Department  of  State. 
[e  is  particularly  interested  in  literature  and 
lucation,  and  his  itinerary  in  the  United  States 
ill  include  visits  to  many  of  the  country's 
ading  universities  and  cultural  centers. 
Dr.  Picon  Salas  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
ty  of  Chile  and  was  for  a  number  of  years 
rofessor  of  the  history  of  art  in  the  School  of 
ine  Arts  and  professor  of  general  literature 
i  the  Pedagogical  Institute  of  that  University. 
e  was  also  librarian  in  charge  of  the  catalogue 
ction  of  the  National  Library.  In  1936  he 
;came  superintendent  of  education  in  Vene- 
lela  and  in  1937  he  was  in  charge  of  a  diplo- 
atic  mission  to  Czechoslovakia. 
Before  assuming  his  present  post  Dr.  Picon 
ilas  was  director  of  the  Cultural  Division  of 
ie  Ministry  of  Education,  which  corresponds, 
general,  to  the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations 
!  the  Department  of  State.  He  is  the  author 
1  the  outstanding  contemporary  work  on  Ven- 
uelan  literary  criticism,  The  Formation  and 
evelopment  of  Venezuelan  Literature,  and  is 
lown  throughout  the  other  American  repub- 
:s  as  an  editor  and  critic. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
BRAZILIAN  HISTORIAN 

[Released  to  the  press  July  23] 

Dr.  Dante  de  Laytano,  professor  of  Amer- 
ican history  in  the  University  of  Porto  Alegre, 
Brazil,  arrived  in  Washington  by  plane  on 
July  22  as  a  guest  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Dr.  de  Laytano,  an  eminent  historian,  is  chief 
of  the  historical  archives  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
and  edits  the  quarterly  published  by  the  His- 
torical Institute  of  that  State.  A  member  of 
many  learned  societies,  he  is  author  of  a  long 
list  of  published  books,  several  of  which  deal 
with  studies  of  Negro  life  and  culture  in  Brazil. 

He  has  also  made  numerous  investigations 
of  linguistics  in  Brazil,  especially  among  cattle- 
men and  fishermen  of  the  south  coast. 


The  Foreign  Service 


RESIGNATION  OF  AMBASSADOR  LEAHY 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  25] 

On  July  18  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy, 
American  Ambassador  to  France,  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  President : 

"In  order  that  my  services  may  be  available 
at  any  time  to  the  national  defense,  I  beg  to 
tender  herewith  my  resignation  as  Ambassador 
to  France.  I  beg  you  to  accept,  Mr.  President, 
my  appreciation  of  the  high  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me  by  appointing  me  to  this 
important  post." 

The  President  sent  the  following  reply  to 
Admiral  Leahy  on  July  24: 

"In  calling  you  to  active  duty  as  Chief  of 
Staff  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy,  I  accept  your  resigna- 
tion as  Ambassador  to  France.  In  so  doing  I 
want  you  to  know  first  of  all  of  my  great  satis- 
faction in  the  way  in  which  you  have  carried 
out  an  extremely  difficult  task  at  an  extremely 
difficult  time  and,  second,  that  there  has  been 
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such  good  agreement  in  our  national  policy  in 
respect  to  France  during  your  Ambassador- 
ship.   In  the  words  of  the  Navy :  'Well  done'." 

PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

[Released  to  the  press  July  25] 

The  following  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
American  Foreign  Service  since  July  18,  1942 : 

Gilson  Blake,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  formerly 
Second  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Rome,  Italy, 
has  been  assigned  for  duty  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Kenneth  A.  Byrns,  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  Third 
Secretary  of  Embassy  and  Vice  Consul  at  Mex- 
ico City,  Mexico,  has  been  assigned  as  Vice 
Consul  at  Veracruz,  Mexico. 

Reginald  Castleman,  of  Riverside,  Calif., 
Consul  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  has  been  assigned  as 
Consul  at  Bello  Horizonte,  Brazil,  in  order  to 
open  a  new  office. 

William  E.  Cole,  Jr.,  of  Fort  Totten,  N.  Y., 
formerly  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy  at 
Rome,  Italy,  has  been  assigned  as  Vice  Consul 
at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

John  B.  Faust,  of  Denmark,  S.  C,  Second 
Secretary  of  Embassy  and  Consul  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  has  been  designated  Second  Secretary 
of  the  Legation  and  Consul  at  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  and  will  serve  in  dual  capacity. 

Robert  F.  Hale,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  Vice 
Consul   at   Veracruz,   Mexico,   has  been   des- 


ignated Third  Secretary  of  Embassy  and  Vice 
Consul  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  and  will  serve 
in  dual  capacity. 

Edward  D.  McLaughlin,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  Second  Secretary  of  Embassy  and  Con- 
sul at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  has  been  assigned 
as  Consul  at  Para,  Brazil. 

Augustus  Ostertag,  of  Downington,  Pa.,  Vice 
Consul  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Vice  Consul  at  Port-of-Spain,  Trini- 
dad, British  West  Indies. 

Joseph  Ramon  Solana,  of  Asheville,  N.  C, 
has  been  appointed  Vice  Consul  at  Habana, 
Cuba. 

Orray  Taft,  Jr.,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
Vice  Consul  at  Mexicali,  Mexico,  has  been  as-1 
signed  as  Consul  at  Mexicali,  Mexico. 

The  assignment  of  Milton  Patterson  Thomp- 
son, of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  as  Vice  Consul  at 
Durango,    Mexico,    has    been    canceled.     Mr.: 
Thompson    will    remain    as    Vice    Consul    ai1 
Nuevitas,  Cuba. 

Earle  O.  Titus,  of  North  Miami,  Fla.,  Clerk: 
at  Madrid,  Spain,  has  been  appointed  Vice' 
Consul  at  Madrid,  Spain. 

Jay  Walker,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  consul  at 
Para,  Brazil,  has  been  assigned  as  Consul  at 
Bahia,  Brazil. 

William  W.  Walker,  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  Vice 
Consul  at  Colon,  Panama,  has  been  assigned 
as  Vice  Consul  at  Habana,  Cuba. 


Treaty  Information 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
International  Telecommunication  Convention 

Croatia 

According  to  notification  no.  407,  dated  May 
16,  1942,  from  the  Bureau  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  at  Bern  the  Leca- 
tion  of  Spain  at  Bern  notified  the  Bureau  by  a 
letter  dated  May  5,  1942'  that  Croatia  had  ad- 


hered, as  of  July  7,  1941,  to  the  International 
Telecommunication  Convention  and  the  Regu- 
lations annexed  thereto  signed  at  Madrid  De- 
cember 9,  1932. 

Haiti 

There  is  quoted  below  in  translation  a  com- 
munication dated  March  26,  1942  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Haiti  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
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cation  Union  at  Bern  as  it  appears  in  notifi- 
cation no.  407  of  May  16, 1942  from  the  Bureau : 

"Bepublic  of  Haiti 

"Letter  dated  March  26,  1942  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Port- 
au-Prince  : 

"'Supplementing  the  letter  of  October  15, 
1940  from  the  Department  of  State,1 1  regret  to 
inform  you  that,  on  account  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances created  by  the  present  war  in  which, 
today,  it  finds  itself  engaged,  the  Bepublic  of 
Haiti  has  decided  to  offer  its  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Bureau  of  the  International 
Telecommunications  Union. 

"'In  requesting  that  acknowledgment  be 
made  of  this  resignation,  which  should  have  full 
and  entire  effect  in  conformity  with  the  by-laws 
of  the  Union,  this  Department  of  State  feels 
that  it  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Be- 
public of  Haiti,  while  constrained  to  take  such 
a  decision  by  the  turn  of  international  events, 
is  none  the  less  happy  to  have  for  so  long  shared 
in  the  work  of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cations Union  with  an  ever  greater  desire  to 
work  for  the  establishment  of  the  longed-for 
era  of  good  relations  and  complete  solidarity 
between  States.' 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Union  has  acknowledged 
receipt  of  this  letter,  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  Department  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
at  Port-au-Prince  to  the  provisions  of  article 
10  of  the  International  Telecommunication 
Convention." 

Article  10  of  the  convention,  which  provides 
for  the  denunciation  of  the  convention  by  the 
contracting  parties,  is  as  follows : 

"1.  Each  contracting  government  shall  have 
ihe  right  to  denounce  the  present  Convention 

1 A  footnote  quotes  this  letter  in  which  it  was  stated 
tot  Haiti  would  have  to  suspend  its  payments  to  the 
CJnion  until  better  times.  The  Bureau  had  replied 
ivith  a  telegram  asking  confirmation  of  its  under- 
standing that  such  payments  would  be  made  later, 
ivith  6  percent  interest  according  to  article  17,  §  3  (5) 
>f  the  International  Telecommunication  Convention  of 
December  9,  1932. 
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by  a  notification,  addressed,  through  diplo- 
matic channels,  to  the  government  of  the 
country  in  which  was  held  the  conference  of 
plenipotentiaries  that  has  drawn  up  the  pres- 
ent Convention,  and  announced  by  this 
government  to  all  the  other  contracting 
governments,  likewise  through  diplomatic 
channels. 

"2.  This  denunciation  shall  take  effect  at  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  one  year,  beginning 
with  the  day  on  which  the  notification  was  re- 
ceived by  the  government  of  the  country  in 
which  the  last  conference  of  plenipotentiaries 
was  held.  This  effect  shall  apply  only  to  the 
author  of  the  denunciation;  the  Convention 
shall  remain  in  force  for  the  other  contracting 
governments." 

BESTBICTION  OF  WAR 

Convention  Relating  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War 

Costa  Rica 

The  American  Minister  at  San  Jose  trans- 
mitted to  Secretary  of  State  with  a  despatch 
of  July  13,  1942  a  copy  of  a  decree,  published 
in  La  Gaceta  of  July  12,  1942,  authorizing  the 
Executive  Power  to  declare  the  adherence  of 
the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  Convention 
Relating  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War,  signed  at  Geneva  July  27,  1929  (Treaty 
Series  846). 

COMMERCE 
Trade  Agreement  with  Uruguay 
On  July  21,  1942  a  trade  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Uruguay  was  signed  at 
Montevideo  by  the  Uruguayan  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  American  Ambassador 
to  Uruguay.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  Execu- 
tive Agreement  Series. 

MUTUAL  GUARANTIES 
MutualAid  Agreement  with  Yugoslavia 
The  text  of  an  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia, 
signed  July  24, 1942,  on  the  principles  applying 
to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
appears  in  this  Bulletin  under  the  heading 
"The  War". 
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STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

Agreement  with  Ecuador 

An  announcement  regarding  the  signature 
of  an  agreement  with  Ecuador  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company  will 
purchase  rubber  produced  in  Ecuador  appears 
in  this  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "American 
Republics". 


Legislation 


Preserving  the  nationality  of  a  person  born  in  Puerto 
Rico  who  resides  for  5  years  in  a  foreign  state.  H. 
Rept.  2373,  77th  Cong.,  on  H.R.  6165.    3  pp. 

Use  of  the  Red  Cross  emblem  and  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation  for  commercial  purposes. 
H.  Rept.  2387,  77th  Cong.,  on  H.R.  7420.  [Incorpo- 
rates report,  dated  April  1,  1942,  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  President,  recommending 
enactment  of  legislation.]     8  pp. 


Publications 


Department  of  State 

The  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States.  Pre 
pared  by  William  Gerber,  Division  of  Research  am' 
Publication.  January  1942.  1942.  Publicatioi 
1744.     vi,  91  pp.,  illus.     200. 

International  Traffic  in  Arms:  Regulations  Issued  or 
June  2,  1942  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Governing 
Registration  and  Licensing  Under  Section  12  of  th< 
Joint  Resolution  Approved  November  4,  1939  am 
Related  Laws.    8th  ed.    Publication  1759.    iv,  51  pp| 

100. 

Exchange  of  Official  Publications :  Agreement  Betweei 
the  United  States  and  Panama— Effected  by  Ex 
change  of  Notes  Signed  November  27,  1941  an<| 
March  7,  1942 ;  effective  November  27,  1941.  Execu 
tive  Agreement  Series  243.  Publication  1760 
7  pp.    50. 

The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  National? 
Supplement  4,  July  17,  1942,  to  Revision  II  of  Mai 
12,  1942.     1942.    Publication  1763.    19  pp.    Free. 

Diplomatic  List,  July  1942.     Publication  1764.     ii,  10! 
pp.    Subscription,  $1  a  year ;  single  copy,  100.     . 
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NOTE 

This  information  has  been  prepared  by  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  State  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Depar  ment  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Tariff  Commission.  These  Govern- 
ment agencies,  under  the  reciprocal-trade-agreements  program,  cooperat 
m  tL  formulation,  negotiation,  and  conclusion  of  all  trade  ap^J 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree 
ments  Act  of  W34,  as  extended  by  joint  resolutions  of  Congress  of  Marcl 
1,  1937  and  April  12, 1940. 
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Released  to  the  press  July  21] 

Signature  or  Agreement 

A  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  the 
hited  States  and  Uruguay,  negotiated  under 
le  authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
as  signed  on  July  21  at  Montevideo  by  Wil- 
am  Dawson,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
lenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
a  to  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay,  and 
is  Excellency  Dr.  Don  Alberto  Guani,  Minis- 
r  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Oriental  Republic 
:  Uruguay.     After  formal  approval  of  the 
[reement  in  Uruguay  and  its  proclamation  by 
e  President  of  the  United  States,  the  agree- 
ent  will  enter  into  force  30  days  subsequent 
the  exchange  of  the  Uruguayan   Govern- 
ent's  instrument  of  ratification  and  the  proc- 
mation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
ie  text  of  the  agreement  will  be  printed  in  the 
secutive  Agreement  Series. 
The  agreement  is  designed  to  facilitate  trade 
tween  the  two  countries  during  the  present 
lergency  as  well  as  to  provide  a  basis  for  an 
pansion  of  that  trade  after  the  war.    The  re- 
srocal  tariff  concessions  for  which  it  provides 
ver  a  substantial  portion  of  the  normal  trade 
tween  them.    These  concessions  include  tariff 
ductions  on  specified  products;  binding  of 
rtain  tariff  rates  against  increase ;  and  hind- 
's of  specified  commodities  free  of  duty.    The 
neral  provisions  of  the  agreement  provide, 
wng    other    things,    important    assurances 
ainst  discriminatory  tariff,  quota,  or  exchange 


treatment  of  imports  from  either  country  into 
the  other. 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  Uru- 
guay has  increased  in  recent  years,  except  for 
a  setback  in  1938.  Total  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  which  amounted  to  $46,922,000  in 
1929,  fell  sharply  during  depression  years  to  a 
low  of  $5,321,000  in  1932.  Total  trade  had 
risen  by  1937  to  $27,012,000  but  dropped  again 
to  $9,811,000  in  1938.  It  recovered  in  1939  and 
amounted  to  $14,558,000,  and  in  1940,  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  war,  it  reached  $28,904,000. 

In  the  decade  prior  to  1931  United  States 
exports  to  Uruguay  were  greater,  on  the  aver- 
age, than  its  imports  from  Uruguay.  During 
the  decade  1931-1940,  however,  the  United 
States,  on  the  average,  had  an  import  balance 
in  its  trade  with  Uruguay.  During  the  period 
1921-1930  United  States  exports  to  Uruguay 
averaged  $20,351,000  annually,  and  imports 
from  Uruguay  averaged  $14,613,000.  During 
the  period  1931-1940  exports  to  Uruguay  aver- 
aged $7,197,000  and  imports  from  Uruguay, 
$7,915,000. 

United  States  exports  to  Uruguay  consist 
primarily  of  manufactured  and  processed  ar- 
ticles. Imports  from  Uruguay,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  chiefly  raw  materials.  Of  total  ex- 
ports of  domestic  merchandise  to  Uruguay  in 
1940,  amounting  to  $11,126,000,  iron-  and  steel- 
mill  products  accounted  for  $3,473,000;  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  implements,  $859,000; 
automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories,  $813,000; 
wood   and   paper   products,    $492,000;    cotton 
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yarn,  $221,000;  radio  apparatus,  $171,000;  leaf 
tobacco,  $132,000;  food  products,  $167,000;  au- 
tomatic refrigerators  and  parts,  $105,000;  office 
appliances  and  parts,  $74,000;  sulphur,  $69,000; 
and  aeronautical  apparatus,  $59,000.  Total 
imports  for  consumption  from  Uruguay  in  1940 
were  valued  at  $17,009,000,  of  which  wool  ac- 
counted for  $11,815,000;  flaxseed,  $2,294,000; 
and  canned  meat,  $824,000. 

Summary  of  Agreement 

A.   CONCESSIONS  OBTAINED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  the  agreement,  Uruguayan  tariff  conces- 
sions are  obtained  on  a  long  list  of  United 
States  agricultural  and  industrial  products  in- 
cluded in  141  Uruguayan  tariff  items.  Exports 
of  these  products  from  the  United  States  to 
Uruguay  in  1940  were  valued  at  $2,715,000,  or 
24.4  percent  of  total  United  States  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  to  Uruguay  in  that  year 
which  were  valued  at  $11,126,000. 

Uruguayan  import  charges  are  reduced  on 
81  items.  United  States  exports  to  Uruguay 
in  1940  of  products  covered  by  these  items  were 
valued  at  $1,483,000,  or  13.3  percent  of  the  total. 
Existing  import  charges  are  bound  on  47  items 
covering  commodities  of  which  the  United 
States  exports  to  Uruguay  in  1940  were  valued 
at  $555,000,  or  5  percent  of  the  total.  The 
agreement  binds  the  duty-free  status  of  13 
items,  covering  products  of  which  the  United 
States  exports  to  Uruguay  in  1940  were  valued 
at  $677,000,  or  6.1  percent  of  the  total. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  more  favorable 
tariff  treatment  on  United  States  exports  to 
Uruguay,  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  sim- 
plify the  procedure  for  determining  the  amount 
of  duty  applicable  to  merchandise  imported 
into  Uruguay  upon  which  concessions  are  ob- 
tained in  schedule  I.  Except  for  a  relatively 
small  number  of  items  which  are  dutiable  on 
an  ad  valorem  basis,  Uruguayan  basic  tariff 
rates  and  various  surtaxes  are  assessed  on  fixed 
official  customs  valuations  which  are  subject  to 
periodical  revision.  Furthermore,  the  Uru- 
guayan tariff  law  includes  a  requirement,  in 


effect  since  1931,  that  25  percent  of  the  duty 
(50  percent  in  the  case  of  some  items)  must  be 
paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  in  paper  currency. 
At  current  rates  of  exchange  the  effect  of  this 
requirement  is  to  increase  by  41.85  percent  th< 
amount  of  duty  imposed  on  those  items  on 
which  25  percent  of  the  duty  must  be  paid  ii 
gold  and  by  83.7  percent  the  amount  imposec 
on  those  items  on  which  50  percent  of  the  dufr 
must  be  paid  in  gold. 

Therefore,  the  actual  amount  of  the  duty  im 
posed  on  a  given  item  must  be  determined  b; 
applying  to  the  official  valuation  the  rates  o 
duty  and  of  surtaxes  and  then  calculating  th 
effect  of  the  gold-payment  requirement  in  ii 
creasing  the  amount  of  the  duty.  On  item 
listed  in  schedule  I  of  the  agreement,  howevej 
the  duties  are  stated  in  terms  of  a  "total  ca! 
culated  duty"  in  paper  pesos  per  given  unit,  i, 
that  the  computation  previously  required  i 
no  longer  necessary. 

B.    CONCESSIONS   GRANTED   BY   THE  UNITED  STATJ 

Imports  from  Uruguay  of  commodities  <j 

which  the  United  States  grants  concessions  jj 

that  country  in  schedule  II  of  the  agreemei 

were  valued  in  1938  at  $4,580,000  or  85.5  pe 

cent  of  the  value  of  total  imports  from  Ur 

guay  in  that  year.    In  1939  such  imports  we 

valued   at  $5,042,000  or   58.7  percent  of  ti 

total,  and  in  1940  at  $5,376,000  or  31.6  perce 

of  the  total.    The  proportion  declined  in  19 

largely  because  in  that  year  the  United  Stat 

purchased    from    Uruguay    unusually    lar, 

quantities  of  wool  of  the  finer  grades,  on  wbn 

no  concession  is  made  in  the  agreement.    E 

cept  for  unmanufactured  agates,  all  comma 

ties  included  in  schedule  II  of  the  agreemc 

with  Uruguay  were  included  in  schedule  II I 

the  agreement  with  Argentina,  effective  N 

vember  15, 1941,  and  the  same  rates  of  duty  f- 

provided  in  both  agreements. 

Dutiable  items— -In  the  present  agreement  Ii 
United  States  granted  concessions  on  dutia' 
commodities,  imports  of  which  were  valuedi 

1938  at  $4,305,000,  or  80.4  percent  of  total  Uni  I 
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tates  imports  from  Uruguay  in  that  year.     In 
)39  such  imports  were  valued  at  $4,483,000,  or 
2.2  percent  of  the  total,  and  in  1940  at  $4,765,- 
)0,  or  28.0  percent  of  the  total. 
The    principal    dutiable    commodities,    by 
due,  on  which  concessions  are  given  in  sched- 
e  II  are :  Flaxseed ;  certain  prepared  or  pre- 
rved  meats,  principally  canned  corned  beef; 
sein;   bovine  hides  and  skins;  and  certain 
arse  wools.    Other  commodities  in  this  group 
e:  Tallow;  oleo  oil  and  oleo  stearin;  meat 
tracts;  and  glycerin,  crude  and  refined. 
Free  Ust. — Commodities  bound  on  the  free 
it  under  schedule  II  include:  Unmanuf ac- 
red agates;  dried  blood;  crude  bones,  steamed 
ground;  bone  dust,  bone  meal,  and  bone 
h;  animal  carbon  suitable  only  for  fertilizer; 
nkage;  and  sausage  casings. 

C.      GENERAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  AGREEMENT 

The  general  provisions  of  the  agreement  pro- 
le for  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  tariff 
acessions  listed  in  the  schedules  annexed  to 
3  agreement  and  define  the  territory  to  which 
i  agreement  shall  apply.  They  also  con- 
n  most-favored-nation  provisions  assuring 
it  any  tariff  concession  on  any  product  ac- 
'ded  by  either  country  to  any  third  country 
U  be  extended  immediately  and  without  coni- 
zation to  the  other  party  to  the  agreement, 
options  being  made  regarding  special  trade 
pantages  accorded  by  the  United  States  to 
ba,  and,  in  an  exchange  of  notes  accompany- 
f  the  agreement,  regarding  special  tariff  ad- 
itages  accorded  by  Uruguay  to  contiguous 
intries,  Paraguay  or  Bolivia,  by  means  of 
de  agreements  embodying  tariff  reductions 
exemptions. 

Moreover,  the  agreement  contains  provisions 
ending  the  principle  of  non-discriminatory 
atment  generally  to  measures  relating  to 
'hange  control  and  import  restrictions 
ich,  in  the  last  decade,  have  characterized 
uguay's  commercial  policy..  These  meas- 
■    have    involved    serious    difficulties    for 
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American  exporters  to  Uruguay,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  contain  valuable 
assurances  relating  thereto. 

The  exchange  provisions  of  the  agreement, 
contained  in  article  TV,  provide  in  general  that 
henceforth  imports  of  any  article  into  either 
country  from  the  other  shall  be  accorded,  in 
regard  to  restrictions  or  delays  on  payments, 
rates  of  exchange,  and  related  charges,  treat- 
ment no  less  favorable  than  that  accorded  im-.' 
ports  of  the  like  article  from  any  third  country. 
Likewise,  article  III,  relating  to  quantitative 
import  restrictions,  contains  reciprocal  assur- 
ances of  non-discriminatory  treatment  in  the 
application  by  either  country  to  imports  from 
the  other  of  import  quotas,  prohibitions,  and 
other  forms  of  restrictions  on  imports  by  pro- 
viding that  the  share  of  either  country  in  any 
allocated  quota  shall  be  based  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  imports  of  the  product 
subject  to  quota  supplied  by  the  other  country 
in  a  previous  representative  period.    However, 
because  of  the  loss  of  Uruguay's  markets  in 
continental  Europe  and  the  blocking  of  the  ex- 
change created  by  its  exports  to  the  "sterling 
area"  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1939, 
two  exchanges  of  notes  in  connection  with  the 
agreement   except   temporarily   from   the   ex- 
change and  quota  provisions  of  the  agreement 
special  exchange  or  quota  facilities  which  Uru- 
guay may  accord  to  contiguous  countries,  Para- 
guay, Bolivia,  or  the  "sterling  area"  covered 
by  the  existing  payments  arrangement  in  effect 
between  Uruguay  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  agreement  also  contains  a  provision 
whereby  consultation  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments regarding  all  matters  affecting  the 
operation  of  the  agreement  is  provided  for 
through  the  medium  of  a  mixed  commission 
consisting  of  representatives  of  each  Govern- 
ment. 

Analysis  or  Individual  Concessions  Obtained 

on  Exports  of  United  States  Products 

The  following  paragraphs  contain  details  of 
the  concessions  obtained  on  United  States  ex- 
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ports  to  Uruguay  which  are  included  in  sched- 
ule I  of  the  trade  agreement  and  data  on  trade 
in  those  items. 
Foodstuffs 

Because  of  its  geographic  and  economic  sit- 
uation Uruguay,  with  regard  to  foodstuffs,  de- 
pends   on    other    countries    only    for    certain 
articles  of  food  which  those  countries  are  espe- 
cially well  situated  to  produce,  and  for  special 
preparations  and  other  articles  of  secondary 
importance  either  not  produced  in  Uruguay  or 
not  produced  there  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  that  country's  requirements.    Under  nor- 
mal conditions,  Uruguay  imports  large  quan- 
tities of  coffee  from  Brazil;  olives  and  olive  oil, 
chestnuts,  certain  canned  goods,  and  sardines 
from  Spain;  sugar,  canned  fish,  salt,  and  tea 
from  the  United  Kingdom ;  barley,  dried  milk, 
peanuts,    and    raisins    from    Argentina;    and 
prunes,   dietetic  flours,  walnuts,  raisins,  and 
fresh  apples  from  the  United  States.    In  1940 
the    United    States    exported    about    $167,000 
worth  of  foodstuffs  to  Uruguay,  and   about 
three  fourths  of  this  trade  is  covered  by  tariff 
concessions  obtained  in  the  agreement.     The 
remaining  one-fourth  consists  of  miscellaneous 
exports  which  are  individually  small. 

Fruits  and  nuts. — Among  the  most  important 
United  States  exports  of  foodstuffs  to  Uruguay 
are  prunes,  fresh  apples,  raisins,  and  walnuts. 
The  agreement  provides  for  a  seasonal  reduc- 
tion of  the  import  duty *  on  fresh  apples  by  64 
percent  from  September  1  of  each  year  until 
the  last  day  of  February  of  the  following  year. 
This  period  covers  the  usual  shipping  season 
for  fresh  apples  exported  to  Uruguay,  which 
is  also  the  best  selling  season  there  because 
few,  if  any,  Uruguayan  or  Argentine  apples  are 
on  the  Uruguayan  market  at  that  time.    The 
import  duty  on  prunes  is  reduced  by  30  percent, 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  reduction  will  con- 
siderably enlarge  the  Uruguayan  market  for 
this  fruit.    The  import  duty  on  seedless  raisins 

1  "Import  duty"  as  used  in  this  section  of  the  analy- 
sis includes  the  base  duty,  surtaxes  (except  certain 
minor  administrative  fees),  and  any  charges  arising 
from  the  requirement  that  a  portion  of  the  Import 
charges  be  paid  in  gold  pesos. 


is  lowered  by  one-half ;  that  on  fruit  and  veg 
table  juices,  by  47  percent;  those  on  raish 
with  seeds,  shelled  and  unshelled  walnuts  ar 
pecans,  and  canned  asparagus,  by  30  percen 
and  that  on  concentrated  grape  juice,  by  23  pe 
cent.  Present  low  rates  of  duty  on  hops  ar 
on  malted  milk  are  bound  against  increase. 

Canned  -fish. — The  import  duty  on  cannt 
salmon  and  mackerel  is  reduced  by  30  percer 
Sardines  have  been  bound  at  the  present  mo- 
erate  duty,  and  the  Uruguayan  tariff  descri 
tion  has  been  expanded  to  include  sardin: 
packed  in  tomato  sauce. 

Cigarettes  and  Tobacco 

The  import  duty  on  cigarettes  is  lowered  J 
30  percent,  and  the  Uruguayan  market  for  tl; 
United  States  product  is  expected  to  incre^j 
as  lower  prices  bring  United  States  cigaretls 
within  the  range  of  a  larger  consuming  pub). 
United  States  exports  of  cigarettes  to  Urugw 
during  1940  were  valued  at  $37,000.  Unmar- 
factured  tobacco  will  also  benefit  from  tj 
agreement  through  the  binding  of  the  preset 
moderate  import  duty.  Exports  of  Unh'l 
States  tobacco  to  Uruguay  in  1940  were  vakil 
at  $132,000. 
Automobiles,  Parts,  and  Accessories 

The  agreement  provides  for  reductions  l 
Uruguayan  duties  on  passenger  cars  and  ch  • 
sis,  busses  and  bus  chassis,  truck  chassis,  drive' 
cabs  for  trucks  or  busses,  and  certain  auton- 
bile  parts.  On  other  automobile  parts  and  i 
accessories  the  existing  favorable  customs  tre<- 
ment  is  bound.  In  the  past,  Uruguay  has  b<a 
an  important  market  for  United  States  au« 
motive  products.  In  recent  years,  howev, 
the  value  of  United  States  exports  of  the 
products  to  Uruguay  has  fluctuated  widely  a 
accordance  with  Uruguay's  supply  of  dolr 
exchange.  The  exchange  situation  has  : 
proved  recently.  The  substantial  reduction^ 
duties  on  important  automotive  items  are  I 
signed  to  assist  the  United  States  automole 
industry  to  regain  its  former  Uruguay 
market. 

Passenger  cars  and  chassis. — The  agreemit 
provides  for  a  reduction  of  over  20  percent 
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ie  duty  on  passenger  cars  and  chassis.    Trade 
these  items  was  formerly  large  but  has  de- 
ined  sharply  in  recent  years.    United  States 
:ports  of  passenger  cars  and  chassis  to  Uru- 
lay  in  1940  were  valued  at  $252,000. 
Busses,    bus    chassis,    and    truck    chassis. — 
usses  and  bus  chassis  were  already  dutiable 
very  favorable  rates  prior  to  the  agreement 
td  these  rates  are  reduced  in  the  agreement 
j  29  to  30  percent.     Separate  trade  figures 
r  busses  are  not  available. 
There  are  practically  no  United  States  ex- 
•rts  to  Uruguay    of   trucks    complete    with 
dies.     Most  truck  bodies  used  in  Uruguay 
e  made  locally  and  mounted  on  imported 
assis.    The  value  of  United  States  exports  of 
sses,  bus  chassis,  and  truck  chassis  to  Uru- 
ay  in  1940  amounted  to  $236,000. 
Automobile     parts     and     accessories. — The 
reement  provides  for  a  reduction  of  30  per- 
lt  in  the  import  duty  on  a  specified  list  of 
?ine,  clutch,  transmission,  differential,  and 
ering-gear  parts.     The  generally  favorable 
ties  on  the  remainder  of  the  parts-and-acces- 
•ies  schedule  are    bound    against    increase. 
lis  binding  applies  to  parts  and  accessories 
?  trucks,  tractors,  and  busses  as  well  as  for 
ssenger  cars.    United  States  exports  of  these 
)ducts  to  Uruguay  were  valued  at  $324,000 
1940. 

metrical  Equipment  and  Apparatus 
ladio  apparatus. — Uruguayan  industry  sup- 
es  a  very  large  part  of  that  country's  re- 
rements  for  radio  sets.  The  agreement  pro- 
ves for  a  reduction  of  30  percent  in  the 
uguayan  duties  on  apparatus,  parts,  tubes, 
I  accessories  (excluding  complete  sets) ,  and 
ited  States  exporters  are  assured  that  the 
uguayan  duty  on  complete  sets  will  not  be 
reased  over  the  present  rate,  which  is  bound 
he  agreement. 

Exports  of  United  States  radio  sets  to 
iguay  were  valued  at  $52,000  in  1940.  Parts 
I  accessories  exported  to  Uruguay  in  1940 
■e  valued  at  $86,000.  Parts  have  replaced 
iplete  sets  as  the  major  item  in  the  trade, 
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as  Uruguayan  assembly  operations  have  been 
expanding.  The  trade  in  radio  tubes  has  been 
fairly  well  maintained,  averaging  $31,500  a 
year  during  the  last  decade  and  amounting  to 
$20,000  in  1940. 

Automatic  refrigerators, — The  Uruguayan 
duty  on  automatic  refrigerators  is  lowered  by 
23  percent,  and  that  on  separate  refrigeration 
mechanisms  by  30  percent.  The  United  States 
has  been  the  chief  supplier  of  automatic  re- 
frigerators to  the  Uruguayan  market.  There  is 
some  domestic  assembly  of  refrigerators  in 
Uruguay  and  the  United  States  has  also  had 
the  bulk  of  the  market  for  separate  refrigera- 
tion units.  In  1940  Uruguay  purchased  from 
the  United  States  complete  refrigerators 
amounting  in  value  to  $78,000  and  separate 
refrigeration  mechanisms  valued  at  $27,000. 

Other  electrical  equipment. — The  Uruguayan 
duties  on  electric  plants  for  light  and  power, 
including  wind-driven  electric-power  generat- 
ing devices;  on  storage  batteries,  including 
automobile  and  radio  storage  batteries ;  and  on 
standing  or  wall  electric  fans,  are  reduced  by 
30  percent. 

The  trade  in  storage  batteries  was  formerly 
important  but  has  declined.  It  amounted  to 
$19,000  in  1940.  However  the  various  conces- 
sions in  the  agreement  on  automobiles,  radios, 
and  the  batteries  themselves  make  possible  an 
increase  in  Uruguayan  imports  of  storage 
batteries. 

The  concessions  obtained  on  electric  plants 
for  light  and  power  and  on  electric  fans  should 
prove  of  advantage  to  United  States  manufac- 
turers, especially  manufacturers  of  the  wind- 
driven  type  of  electric  generating  devices. 
Machinery  and  Appliances 

Agricultural  machinery. — For  many  years 
agricultural  machinery  has  been  duty  free  in 
Uruguay  and  trade  in  these  products  has  been 
important  to  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
the  chief  supplier  of  a  number  of  items.  The 
duty-free  status  of  tractors  of  all  kinds  for 
agriculture  (as  well  as  of  industrial  tractors) 
is  bound.    United  States  exports  of  tractors 
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to  Uruguay  have  had  an  average  annual  value 
of  $329,000  during  the  last  10  years,  and  in 
1940  these  exports  were  valued  at  $479,000. 

Plows  of  all  kinds  are  also  bound  duty-free 
for  the  life  of  the  agreement.  The  value  of 
plows  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Uru- 
guay in  the  last  decade  has  averaged  $73,000 
a  year  and  in  1940  these  exports  were  valued 
at  $83,000. 

Industrial  machinery.— -The  United  States 
has  generally  been  the  chief  supplier  of  Uru- 
guayan imports  of  industrial  machinery  in  the 
lighter- weight  classification  (industrial  ma- 
chines, n.s.p.f.,  weighing  up  to  100  kilograms 
each) ,  but  not  of  heavy  machinery.  The  gen- 
erally favorable  import  duties  on  the  lighter- 
weight  machines,  averaging  7  to  10  percent  ad 
valorem,  are  bound  against  increase.  Simi- 
larly, favorable  import  duties  on  certain  re- 
placement and  repair  parts  for  this  type  of 
machinery,  of  which  the  United  States  is  the 
chief  supplier,  are  bound. 

Other  important  concessions  obtained  on  in- 
dustrial machinery  are  the  bindings  of  the  duty- 
free status  of  wheel  and  track-laying  types  of 
industrial  tractors  and  of  windmills  and  their 
accessories  and  parts.  United  States  exports 
of  windmills  to  Uruguay  have  been  an  impor- 
tant item,  valued  at  $56,000  in  1940. 

Office  appliances. — A  number  of  concessions 
have  been  obtained  on  the  major  items  of  office 
appliances  and  equipment,  including  a  30-per- 
cent reduction  in  duties  on  cash  registers  and 
parts,  on  standard  and  portable  typewriters, 
and  on  calculating,  adding,  bookkeeping,  and 
accounting  machines.  The  duties  on  parts  for 
all  these  machines  (except  cash  registers)  are 
reduced  by  84  percent.  The  present  duty  on 
steel  files  (cabinets)  and  furniture  of  iron  or 
steel  is  bound  against  increase. 

Office  machines  and  appliances  have  been  an 
important  part  of  the  United  States  export- 
trade  to  Uruguay,  although  shipments  of  most 
of  these  machines  and  parts  have  declined  in 
recent  years.  In  1940  United  States  exports  to 
Uruguay  included  $19,000  worth  of  cash  regis- 
ters and  parts ;  $20,000  worth  of  calculating,  add- 
ing, bookkeeping,  and  accounting  machines  and 


parts;  $24,000  worth  of  standard,  and  $3,00 
worth  of  portable,  typewriters  and  parts. 

Forest  Products 

Lumber. — Outstanding  among  the  conces 
sions  obtained  are  those  on  United  States  hare 
wood  and  softwood  lumber.  The  agreemer 
provides  for  a  reduction  of  50  percent  in  tr 
import  duty  on  tea  or  pitch-pine  lumber,  sugai 
pine  and  California  white-pine  lumber,  an 
Douglas  fir  lumber.  On  oak  lumber  the  dut 
is  reduced  by  30  percent.  Thus,  lumber  proc 
ucts  from  the  southern,  the  eastern,  the  wester; 
and  the  northwestern  portions  of  the  Unite 
States  will  be  able  to  enter  the  Uruguaya 
market  at  lower  tariffs. 

The  agreement  also  binds  for  its  duration 
Uruguayan  decree  of  June  7,  1940,  which  prj 
vides  that,  under  certain  conditions,  materia 
for  construction,  including  lumber,  will  recei' 
a  reduction  of  one-half  the  import  duty.  Fu 
thermore  the  agreement  specifically  provid 
that  this  additional  reduction  of  one-half  tl 
duty  will  be  applied  to  the  reduced  rate  spec 
fied  in  schedule  I  for  tea  pine  or  pitch  pin 
sugar  pine  and  California  white  pine,  and  f 
Douglas  fir.  Thus,  lumber  of  these  species  it 
ported  under  the  conditions  specified  in  t 
Uruguayan  decree  of  June  7,  1940,  will  ent 
at  a  duty  75  percent  below  the  duty  in  effe 
previous  to  that  decree. 

United  States  exports  of  lumber  to  Urugua, 
particularly  of  tea  pine  or  pitch  pine,  have  be 
large  in  the  past  but  have  declined  in  rece. 
years.  Uruguayan  concessions  in  this  agK 
ment  on  certain  typical  United  States  lumh 
will  improve  the  position  of  this  lumber  in  tJ 
Uruguayan  market.  United  States  exports  : 
pitch-pine  lumber  to  Uruguay  were  valued  ; 
$81,000  in  1940,  those  of  sugar  pine  and  Ca- 
fornia  pine  at  $18,000.  United  States  expon 
of  Douglas  fir  lumber  to  Uruguay  in  1940  wt» 
valued  at  $1,000  and  those  of  oak  lumber  I 
$5,000. 

Cooperage. — The  moderate  duties  on  stav, 
shooks,  and  headings  of  all  kinds  of  wood  lr 
barrels  and  casks  of  all  sizes  and  for  all  pi- 
poses  are  bound  against  increase.    In  additi(i 
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he  import  duties  are  lowered  by  30  percent  on 
unassembled  barrels  and  casks  up  to  500  liters 
apacity.  Exports  of  these  items  from  the 
Jnited  States  to  Uruguay  in  1940  were  valued 
,t  $48,000. 

Composition  boards. — The  import  duty  is  re- 
luced  by  30  percent  on  cardboard  of  wood  fiber 
or  construction;  on  vulcanized  fiber  in  bars, 
heets,  tubes,  etc. ;  and  on  cardboard  and  paper 
mpregnated  with  other  materials  including 
astes,  chalk,  sawdust,  and  the  like.  The  total 
alue  of  United  States  exports  to  Uruguay  of 
hese  products  in  1940  was  $6,000. 

Paper  products.— The  agreement  provides  for 
30-percent  reduction  in  import  duties  on  cer- 
lin  hygienic  paper  in  rolls,  squares,  or  other 
3rms.  Exports  to  Uruguay  of  these  items 
mounted  to  $5,000  in  1940. 
Naval  stores. — Present  favorable  import  du- 
es on  gum  spirits  of  turpentine  and  wood 
lrpentine  and  on  rosin,  gum  or  wood,  dark 
id  clear,  are  bound  against  increase.  The 
United  States  formerly  enjoyed  an  extensive 
ade  with  Uruguay  in  these  products  but  ship- 
ents  have  decreased  in  recent  years,  amount - 
ig  in  1940  to  $6,000  for  turpentine  and  $42,000 
>r  rosin. 

eronautical  Apparatus 
The  present  duty-free  status  of  aviation  ap- 
iratus  (aircraft  of  all  kinds),  airplane  motors, 
id  parts  for  replacement  and  assembly  of  air- 
aft,  is  bound  during  the  life  of  the  agreement, 
ruguay  has  not  heretofore  been  a  large  im- 
>rter  of  aeronautical  apparatus.  In  1940  the 
nited  States  sold  $59,000  worth  of  such  ap- 
tratus  to  Uruguay. 

hemical  and  Related  Products 
The  present  moderate  Uruguayan  duty  on- 
lphur  is  bound  against  increase  in  the  agree- 
ent.    Exports  of  sulphur  from  the  United 
ates  to  Uruguay  have  not  been  large  in  the 
st,  but  $69,000  worth  was  shipped  in  1940. 
The  duty  on  nitrocellulose  and  pyroxylin 
:quers,  typical  and  important  United  States 
mt  products,  is  reduced  by  30  percent.    These 
oducts  are  specifically  included,  under  the 
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agreement,  in  a  Uruguayan  tariff  classification 
which  covers  varnish,  clear  or  with  the  addition 
of  any  coloring  matter,  whether  concentrated 
or  not. 

A  30-percent  reduction  is  also  obtained  for 
medicinal  petroleum  jelly;  for  liquid  insecti- 
cides with  a  base  of  pyrethrum  or  of  ethers 
and  hydrocarbides;  and  for  composition- 
coated  roofing  paper.  The  existing  rate  on  cer- 
tain liquid  roofing  compounds  is  bound  against 
increase. 

The  United  States  is  generally  the  chief  sup- 
plier of  Uruguayan  imports  of  nitrocellulose 
or  pyroxylin  lacquers,  medicinal  petroleum 
jelly,  liquid  insecticides,  and  roofing  compounds 
and  paper. 

Cotton  Yarns 

The  moderate  Uruguayan  duties  on  cotton 
yarns,  both  crude  and  colored,  are  bound 
against  increase.  The  United  States  has,  in 
the  past,  sold  large  quantities  of  such  yarns 
in  Uruguay.  Exports  of  both  kinds  of 
yarn  have  decreased  in  recent  years.  United 
States  shipments  of  crude  yarn  to  Uruguay  in 
1940  were  valued  at  $54,000,  and  those  of 
colored  yarns  at  $150,000. 

Motion-Picture  Films 

The  Uruguayan  import  duty  on  exposed  mo- 
tion-picture films,  including  positives  and  nega- 
tives, is  reduced  by  30  percent.  United  States 
shipments  of  films  to  Uruguay  have  been  fairly 
well  maintained  and  were  valued  at  $35,000 
in  1940.  The  United  States  has  long  been 
Uruguay's  chief  supplier  of  motion-picture 
films. 

Analysis  or  Individual  Concessions  on  Im- 
ports Into  the  United  States 

Details  of  the  concessions  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  Uruguay  on  products  listed 
in  schedule  II  of  the  agreement,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  trade,  production,  and  consumption, 
and  prices  of  these  products,  are  given  in  the 
following  paragraphs.  Numbers  in  parentheses 
refer  to  paragraphs  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
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Casein  or  Lactarene  and  Mixtures  of  Which 
Casein  or  Lactarene  Is  the  Component 
Material  of  Chief  Value,  Not  /Specially 
Provided  for  (par.  19) 

The  duty  on  casein  or  lactarene  under  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  was  5~y2  cents  per  pound. 
Under  the  act  of  1922  it  was  2y2  cents  per 
pound.  Under  the  trade  agreement  with 
Uruguay,  as  in  that  with  Argentina  which 
became  effective  November  15,  1941,  the  duty 
is  reduced  to  2%  cents  per  pound.  The  ad- 
valorem  equivalent  of  the  5%-cent  rate  has 
ranged  in  recent  years  from  about  80  percent 
to  about  110  percent.  On  the  basis  of  imports 
in  1939  the  reduced  rate  of  2%  cents  per  pound 
would  have  been  equal  to  about  49  percent  ad 
valorem. 

The  volume  of  United  States  casein  produc- 
tion is  determined  in  part  by  the  price  of 
casein  but  more  largely  by  total  production  of 
whole  milk  and  the  proportions  of  that  produc- 
tion marketed  as  fluid  milk  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  creamery  butter,  cheese,  and 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk.  Casein  is  a 
by-product  of  the  skim-milk  derived  from  the 
manufacture  of  creamery  butter  and  normally 
the  greater  portion  of  this  skim-milk  is  used 
in  feeding  livestock  rather  than  in  producing 
casein.  Moreover  when  a  larger  proportion 
of  total  milk  production  is  diverted  from  manu- 
facture of  butter  into  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  and  of  dried  and  condensed  milk,  the 
quantity  of  skim-milk  available  for  manufac- 
ture of  casein  is  reduced. 

In  the  period  1931-1940  imports  of  casein 
into  the  United  States  ranged  from  417,000 
pounds  in  1938  to  24,523,000  pounds  in  1940, 
with  an  annual  average  of  8  million  pounds 
for  the  period.  These  imports  accounted  for 
less  than  1  percent  of  consumption  in  1938  and 
for  about  33  percent  in  1940.  Uruguay  was 
second  to  Argentina  in  1940  and  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1941  as  a  supplier  of  casein  imports 
into  the  United  States. 

In  the  period  1929-1940  the  average  price 
per  pound  of  20-30-mesh  domestic  casein 
(f.o.b.   plant   in   5-ton   lots)    decreased   from 


15.4  cents  in  1929  to  6.2  cents  in  1932  and  tl 
increased  to  16.5  cents  in  1936,  the  peak  yk 
of  the  period.  The  price  was  19.8  cents  \] 
May  16, 1941,  and  20.8  cents  as  of  May  15,  1& 

Glycerin,  Crude  and  Refined  (par.  4%) 

The  duty  on  crude  glycerin  from  counti 
other  than  Cuba  was  1  cent  per  pound  unp 
the  act  of  1930  and  was  reduced  to  %0  cfc 
per  pound  under  the  trade  agreement  vk 
France,  effective  June  15,  1936.  The  dutyL 
imports  from  Cuba  was  reduced  from  %0  cfc 
to  y10  cent  per  pound  in  the  Cuban  agreemii 
effective  September  3,  1934.  The  ad-valoit 
equivalent  of  the  duty  on  crude  glycerin  fJ 
countries  other  than  Cuba  was  10  percent! 
1939.  The  rate  of  %0  cent  per  pound  is  boil 
in  the  agreement  with  Uruguay,  as  it  is  in  1 
agreement  with  Argentina. 

The  duty  on  refined  glycerin  under  the'l 
of  1930  was  2  cents  per  pound  and  was  redul 
to  1%  cents  per  pound  in  the  agreement  w'l 
the  Netherlands,  effective  February  1,  1*)6 
It  was  automatically  reduced  to  1%5  cents  :| 
pound  by  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  cr4 
glycerin  in  the  agreement  with  France.  ':% 
duty  of  iy15  cents  per  pound  is  bound  in  I 
agreement  with  Uruguay,  as  it  was  in  d 
agreement  with  Argentina.  The  ad-valor* 
equivalent  of  the  duty  on  refined  glycerin  its 
17  percent  in  1939. 

Crude  glycerin  is  a  by-product  of  the  s<p 
and  fatty-acids  industries  and  its  product  n 
has  ordinarily  depended  in  large  part  upon  .8 
production  of  those  commodities.  It  is,  he- 
ever,  a  vital  ingredient  of  essential  war  i> 
terials  and  requirements  for  glycerin  in  112 
are  expected  to  exceed  even  the  record  111 
production.  Furthermore,  about  one-foui 
of  the  United  States  consumption  of  glyceo 
was  formerly  obtained  from  coconut  oil  j.- 
ported  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 

In  the  6-year  period  1935-1940  United  Stas 
production  of  crude  glycerin  ranged  betwd 
141  million  pounds  in  1935  and  197  millii 
pounds  in  1940;  the  annual  average'  for  18 
period  was  168  million  pounds.  Production  f 
refined  glycerin  in  that  period  ranged  from 
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v  of  123  million  pounds  in  1935  to  a  high  of 
}  million  pounds  in  1940.  The  annual  aver- 
i  for  the  period  was  142  million  pounds, 
[n  1935-1940,  imports  of  crude  glycerin 
"ied  from  8.2  million  pounds  in  1935  to  13.4 
llion  pounds  in  1937,  and  averaged  about  11 
llion  pounds  per  year.  Imports  of  refined 
rcerin  in  the  same  period  ranged  between 
000  pounds  in  1935  and  7.5  million  pounds 
1937,  averaging  about  2.4  million  pounds, 
tries  of  refined  glycerin  amounted  to  330,000 
inds  in  1939  and  298,000  pounds  in  1940. 
ports  of  glycerin,  reported  as  "alcohols: 
cerin",  consist  chiefly  of  refined  glycerin 
1,  since  1937,  have  exceeded  imports. 
Jruguay  was  the  fourth  country  in  impor- 
ice  as  a  supplier  of  crude  glycerin  in  1940, 
•nishing  8.5  percent  of  the  United  States  im- 
rts,  and  third  in  the  first  6  months  of  1941, 
■nishing  9.3  percent. 

How,  Oleo  Oil,  and  Oleo  Stearin  (par.  701) 
[mports  of  tallow,  oleo  oil,  and  oleo  stearin 
dutiable  under  the  act  of  1930  and  since 
6  have  also  been  subject  to  an  import  tax 
ler  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Reductions 
both  the  tariff  and  the  import  tax  are  made 
the  agreements  with  Uruguay  and  with 
gentina  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

[In  cents  per  pound] 


Previous  to  trade  agree- 
ment 

Under  trade  agreement 

ommodity 

Tariff 
duty 

Import 
tar 

Com- 
bined 
duty 
and  tax 

Tariff 
duty 

Import 
tax 

Com- 
bined 
duty 
and  tax 

ible 

H 

a 

i 

i 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3H 
3H 
4 
4 

M 

1H 

W 
W 

Jdlble 

oil 

stearin 

2 

rhe  ad-valorem  equivalent  of  the  combined 
y  and  import  tax  on  inedible  tallow  was  61 
cent  in  1938,  120  percent  in  1939,  and  111 
cent  in  1940.  On  the  basis  of  the  1939  im- 
•ts  the  ad-valorem  equivalent  of  the  agree- 
ot  rates  would  have  been  60  percent.  Prac- 
illy  all  imports  of  tallow  in  the  past  3  years 


have  been  of  the  indelible  type.  The  ad-valorem 
equivalent  of  the  combined  duty  and  tax  on 
oleo  stearin  was  107  percent  in  1938  and  75 
percent  in  1939.  On  the  basis  of  the  new  agree- 
ment rate  and  the  1939  imports,  the  ad-valorem 
equivalent  would  have  been  37  percent.  Im- 
ports of  oleo  products  have  been  chiefly  of  oleo 
stearin. 

Tallow. — Imports  of  tallow  into  the  United 
States  are  very  small  in  comparison  with  do- 
mestic production,  consumption,  and  exports. 
Since  1929  imports  have  been  exceeded  by 
United  States  exports  except  in  the  years  when 
the  1934  and  1936  droughts  drastically  reduced 
domestic  production  of  tallow,  lard,  and 
greases.  Domestic  production  of  tallow  de- 
creased from  667  million  pounds  in  1934  to  466 
million  in  1935.  In  1940  it  had  risen  to  790 
million  pounds  of  which  79  million  pounds  was 
edible  tallow. 

Imports  of  tallow  into  the  United  States 
averaged  approximately  14  million  pounds  a 
year  in  1927-1929,  and  increased  to  43  million 
pounds  in  1934  and  to  246  million  in  1935. 
These  increases  were  due  not  only  to  the  effects 
of  the  drought  but  also  to  the  imposition  by 
the  United  States  of  import  taxes  on  certain 
other  competing  oils,  particularly  palm  and 
whale  oils.  In  1936  importations  declined  to 
79  million  pounds,  of  which  76  million  entered 
before  the  import  tax  became  effective  in 
August.  Since  that  time  imports  of  all  kinds 
of  tallow  have  been  very  small  and  practically 
no  edible  tallow  has  entered  since  1938.  In  the 
first  6  months  of  1941  Uruguay,  led  by  Argen- 
tina and  Canada,  ranked  third  as  a  supplier 
of  imports  of  tallow  into  the  United  States. 

Oleo  oil  and  oleo  stearin. — About  two-thirds 
of  the  United  States  production  of  oleo  prod- 
ucts usually  is  oleo  oil.  Imports  of  these 
products  ordinarily  are  small  in  comparison 
with  domestic  production. 

In  1936  domestic  production  of  oleo  oil  and 
oleo  stearin  was  147  million  pounds — the  high- 
est in  any  year  since  1930 — and  imports 
amounted  to  5  million  pounds.  In  1937  domes- 
tic production  declined,  largely  because  of  the 
effects  of  the  1934  and  1936  droughts,  but  re- 
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covered  in  1938  to  reach  an  average  of  about 
127  million  pounds  for  1937-1938.  Imports  in 
1937  were  3,700,000  pounds  but  dropped  in  1938 
to  400,000  pounds.  In  1939  domestic  produc- 
tion of  oleo  products  amounted  to  114  million 
pounds  and  in  1940  to  105  million  pounds.  Im- 
ports of  oleo  stearin  since  1937  have  been  negli- 
gible and  there  have  been  almost  no  imports  of 
oleo  oil.  The  United  States  is  on  an  export 
basis  for  oleo  products.  Uruguay  has  usually 
been  second  to  Argentina  as  a  supplier  of  oleo 
stearin. 
Extract  of  Meat,  Including  Fluid  {far.  705) 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  meat  extract 
was  dutiable  at  15  cents  per  pound.    This  rate 
was  bound  in  the  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  effective  January  1,  1939.    Under 
the  agreements  with  Uruguay  and  with  Argen- 
tina the  duty  is  reduced  to  iy2  cents  per  pound. 
In  the  6-year  period  1935-1940  the  ad-valorem 
equivalent  of  the  duty  on  meat  extract  ranged 
from  33  percent  in  1936  to  39  percent  in  1939. 
At  the  agreement  rate  and  on  the  basis  of  1939 
imports,  the  ad-valorem  equivalent  would  have 
been  19  percent.    Domestically  produced  meat 
extracts  are  more  highly  processed  and  higher 
priced  than  the  imported  product.    Total  im- 
ports of  meat  extracts  into  the  United  States 
amounted  to  1,213,000  pounds  in  1939  and  to 
582,000  pounds  in  1940.    Uruguay  and  Argen- 
tina are  the  principal  suppliers. 

Meats,  Prepared  or  Preserved,  Not  Specially 
Provided  for  (Except  Meat  Pastes  Other 
Than  Liver  Pastes  Packed  in  Airtight  Con- 
tainers Weighing  With  Their  Contents  Not 
More  Than  3  Ounces  Each)   (par.  706) 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  meats  in  this 
category  (chiefly  canned  corned  beef  and 
pickled  or  cured  beef  and  veal)  were  dutiable 
at  6  cents  per  pound  but  not  less  than  20  percent 
ad  valorem.  Under  the  act  of  1922  such  im- 
ports were  dutiable  at  20  percent  ad  valorem. 
In  the  agreement  with  Uruguay  this  duty  is  3 
cents  per  pound  but  not  less  than  20  percent  ad 
valorem.  The  same  concession  was  included 
in  the  agreement  with  Argentina.  The  ad- 
valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  on  canned  beef 


was  60  percent  in  1939.  On  the  basis  of  1939 
imports  and  the  new  agreement  rate,  it  would 
have  been  30  percent.  The  ad-valorem  equiva- 
lent of  the  duty  on  pickled  or  cured  beef  and 
veal  was  84  percent  in  1939  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  1939  imports  and  the  new  agreement  rates 
it  would  have  been  42  percent. 

Domestic  production  of  beef  and  veal  com- 
pared with  imports— -In  1929,  before  the  duty 
of  6  cents  per  pound  was  imposed,  imports  of  all 
beef  and  veal,  of  which  canned  beef  usually 
constitutes  some  98  percent,  equalled  about  3.8 
percent  of  domestic  production.  In  1932  this 
percentage  had  declined  to  1  percent.  In  the 
5  years  1935-1939  it  averaged  2.7  percent  and 
in  1940  was  about  2  percent.  Imports  of  the 
beef  and  veal  to  which  the  concession  applies? 
(converted  to  a  dressed-weight  basis)  were 
equal  to  an  annual  average  of  about  2.6  percent 
of  domestic  beef  and  veal  production  during 
the  years  1935-1939,  and  about  1.9  percent  in 
1940. 

Canned  beef.— Canned  corned  beef  is  the 
principal  commodity  included  in  the  conces? 
sion.  United  States  production  of  canned  beel 
in  recent  years  has  been  relatively  small  and  ii 
principally  of  beef  specialities  other  thai 
corned  beef.  Nearly  all  corned  beef  canned  h 
the  United  States  has  been  for  Government 
contracts.  Much  of  the  domestic  beef  of  the 
type  formerly  canned  has  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sausage,  a  more  profitable  out 
let,  and  civilian  demand  for  canned  corned  beei 
has  been  filled  by  the  imported  product. 

Imports  of  canned  beef  into  the  Unitec 
States  amounted  to  about  80  million  pounds  ii 
1929,  when  a  period  of  low  cattle  productioi 
in  the  United  States  culminated.  Such  im 
ports  fell  sharply  to  19.5  million  pounds  ii 
1931  and  increased  to  88  million  pounds  ii 
each  of  the  years  1936  and  1937.  Entrie 
amounted  to  78.6  million  pounds  in  1938,  ft 
85.9  million  in  1939,  to  61.3  million  in  1940  an< 
to  39.1  million  pounds  in  the  first  6  month 
of  1941.  Uruguay  was  the  principal  source  o 
imports  of  canned  beef  into  the  United  State 
for  many  years,  but  since  1937  it  has  bee: 
second  to  Argentina. 
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Beef  and  veal,  pickled  or  cured. — Pickled  or 
:ured  beef  and  veal  are  relatively  inexpensive 
md  especially  adapted  for  use  as  ships'  stores, 
md  where  refrigeration  facilities  are  inade- 
[uate.  Domestic  production  of  such  meat, 
hiefly  beef,  is  from  types  and  grades  generally 
ised  for  sausage. 

Imports  of  pickled  or  cured  beef  and  veal 
re  very  small  as  compared  with  domestic  pro- 
[uction  and  are  smaller  than  United  States 
xports.  In  1939,  the  latest  year  for  which 
igures  are  available,  domestic  production  was 
8.4  million  pounds.  In  that  year  exports 
mounted  to  7.4  million  pounds  and  imports 
o  2.2  million.  In  1940  exports  totaled  8.0 
lillion  pounds  and  imports  1.4  million  pounds. 

Uruguay  is  by  far  the  principal  source  of 
nports  into  the  United  States,  having  supplied 
lore  than  half  of  all  United  States  imports 
i  every  year  since  1931,  71  percent  in  1939,  88 
ercent  in  1940,  and  90  percent  in  the  first  6 
lonths  of  1941. 

Canned  meats,  not  elsewhere  specified,  and 
repared  or  preserved  meats,  not  specially  pro- 
ided  for.— Imports  reported  under  this  classi- 
cation  consist  almost  entirely  of  meat  special- 
es  and  have  been  relatively  unimportant, 
mounting  to  169,000  pounds  in  1939  and  to 
2,000  pounds  in  1940.  United  States  exports 
f  products  in  this  classification  are  greatly  in 
jcess  of  imports  and  consist  chiefly  of  high- 
riced  specialties. 
'laxseed  (par.  762) 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913  flaxseed  was 
utiable  at  20  cents  per  bushel ;  under  the  act 
f  1921,  at  30  cents;  under  the  act  of  1922,  at 
)  cents;  under  Presidential  proclamation  of 
une  13, 1929,  at  56  cents;  and  under  the  Tariff 
ct  of  1930,  at  65  cents.  Under  the  act  of  1930 
ie  ad-valorem  equivalent  was  57  percent  in 
)39. 

Under  the  trade  agreement  with  Uruguay,  as 
i  that  with  Argentina,  the  rate  is  32y2  cents 
sr  bushel  for  the  duration  of  the  existing  ab- 
>rmal  situation  in  the  flaxseed  trade.  Thirty 
tys  after  the  President  shall  have  proclaimed 
at  the  abnormal  trade  situation  has  termi- 
ited,  the  rate  of  duty  shall  become  50  cents 
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per  bushel.  Under  the  agreement  rate  of  32y2 
cents  per  bushel  the  ad-valorem  equivalent,  on 
the  basis  of  1939  imports,  would  have  been  2'8 
percent  and  under  the  50-cent  duty  it  would 
have  been  43  percent. 

Flaxseed  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
manufacture  of  linseed  oil,  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  many  paints,  varnishes,  floor  cover- 
ings, and  other  products.  Building  and  indus- 
trial operations,  including  production  for  mil- 
itary purposes,  involving  the  use  of  linseed  oil, 
are  at  high  levels.  At  the  same  time  imports 
of  tung  oil,  perilla  oil,  and  synthetic  resins  for 
which  linseed  oil  may  sometimes  be  substituted, 
have  been  interrupted. 

United  States  flaxseed  requirements  for  1942 
are  estimated  at  record  levels  and  domestic  pro- 
duction has  never  been  equal  to  domestic  re- 
quirements even  in  normal  times.  United 
States  production  of  flaxseed  reached  a  record 
low  point  of  5,273,000  bushels  in  1936  at  the 
end  of  a  decline  caused  in  large  part  by  unfavor- 
able weather  and  disease  conditions.  Since 
that  time  such  conditions  have  improved  and 
the  relation  between  flaxseed  prices  and  wheat 
prices  has  been  favorable  to  the  former.  Under 
these  and  other  influences,  flaxseed  acreage  in 
the  United  States  increased  and  production  rose 
to  30,886,000  bushels  in  1940,  and  to  31,485,000 
bushels  in  1941. 

Imports  of  flaxseed  declined  from  24,224,000 
bushels  in  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1926,  to 
6,213,000  bushels  in  the  year  beginning  July  1, 
1932.  They  rose  again  to  26,096,000  bushels 
in  1936-37  and  declined  to  13,212,000  bushels  in 
1939-40  and  to  11,198,000  bushels  in  1940-41. 
The  percentage  of  United  States  flaxseed  crush- 
ings  supplied  by  imports  averaged  55  percent 
during  the  10  years  1930-39  and  in  1940  amount- 
ed to  31  percent. 

The  annual  average  price  of  flaxseed  (Min- 
neapolis no.  1)  was  $1.73  a  bushel  in  the  crop 
year  1935-36,  and  $1.65  per  bushel  in  the  crop 
year  1939-40.  In  April  1941  the  average  price 
was  $1.93  per  bushel  and  in  April  1942  it  was 
$2.62  per  bushel. 

Uruguay  has  been  second  to  Argentina  as  a 
supplier  of  flaxseed  imports  since  1937,  supply- 
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ing  5.8  percent  of  United  States  imports  in 
1938,  4.1  percent  in  1939,  and  15.9  percent  in 
1940.     Substantial  quantities  of  flaxseed  pro- 
duced in  Uruguay  are  exported  from  Argen- 
tina and  are  credited  to  Argentina  in  United 
States  statistics  of  imports. 
Wools  Not  Finer  Than  Jfi's  (par.  1101   (a)): 
and  Wools  Not  Specially  Provided  for  Not 
Finer  Than  U's  (par.  1102  (a) ) 
Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (par.- 1101  (a) ) , 
wools  not  finer  than  40's,  and  not  imported 
under  bond  for  the  manufacture  of  carpeting 
and  certain  other  specified  articles,  were  duti- 
able at  the  following  rates  per  pound  of  clean 
content :  washed  or  in  the  grease,  24  cents ;  on 
the  skin,  22  cents;  sorted  or  matchings  if  not 
scoured,  25  cents ;  and  scoured,  27  cents.    Under 
the  agreement  with  Uruguay  as  in  that  with 
Argentina,  each  of  these  rates  is  11  cents  be- 
low the  rate  provided  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.    The  great  bulk  of  the  wools  entering 
under   this   classification    are   entered   in   the 
grease.    The  ad-valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty 
was  88  percent  in  1939.     The  reduced  duties 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  48  percent  ad 
valorem  on  the  basis  of  the  1939  imports. 

Under  the  act  of  1930  (par.  1102  (a)),  wools 
not  specially  provided  for  and  not  finer  than 
44's,  i.e.  40's/44's,  were  dutiable  at  the  follow- 
ing rates  per  pound  of  clean  content:  washed 
or  in  the  grease,  29  cents;  on  the  skin,  27  cents; 
sorted  or  matchings  if  not  scoured,  30  cents; 
and  scoured,  32  cents.  Under  the  agreement 
with  Uruguay  as  in  that  with  Argentina,  each 
of  these  rates  is  12  cents  below  the  rate  pro- 
vided in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  On  the  basis 
of  1939  imports  the  ad-valorem  equivalent  of 
the  duties  was  90  percent  and  the  ad-valorem 
equivalent  of  the  reduced  duties  would  have 
been  53  percent.  The  great  bulk  of  the  wools 
entering  under  this  classification  also  are 
entered  in  the  grease. 

The  concession  in  the  agreement  with  Uru- 
guay on  wools  covered  by  paragraph  1101  (a) 
includes  all  types  not  finer  than  40's,  not  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  certain  other 
specified  articles.  These  wools  are  used  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  tweeds  or  sports  clothing, 


lower-priced  overcoatings,  blankets,  and  felts, 
but  are  sometimes  blended  with  carpet  wools 
in  the  manufacture  of  carpets.  The  wools  cov- 
ered by  paragraph  1102  (a)  are  apparel  (cloth- 
ing and  combing)  wools  finer  than  40's  but  not 
finer  than  44's.  These  wools  are  of  higher 
grade  than  the  non-carpet  types  provided  for 
under  paragraph  1101  (a)  but  are  used  for  the 
same  general  purposes. 

More  than  99  percent  of  United  States  wool 

production  is  of  the  finer  types  of  wool  not 

covered  by  the  concessions.    Production  of  even 

the  finer  types  is  generally  considerably  less 

than  this  country's  requirements  for  domestic 

consumption,  and  the  total  United  States  wool 

clip  is  far  below  the  usual  domestic  consump 

tion  when  carpet  wools  are  included.    In  thf 

period  1930-1939  United  States  mill  consump: 

tion  of  all  wool  averaged  about  665  millior 

pounds  (grease  basis)  per  year,  while  domestii 

production  of  shorn  wool  averaged  about  366.1 

million  pounds  per  year  during  the  same  pe: 

riod.    In  1940  domestic  production  was  387.; 

million  pounds  and  mill   consumption  7784 

million  pounds.     In  1941  domestic  wool  pro 

duction  amounted  to  445  million  pounds,  c 

less  than  half  the  record  mill  consumption  o 

977  million  pounds  in  that  year. 

The  only  production  of  true  carpet  wools  u 
the  United  States  is  about  100,000  pounds  i 
year,  shorn  from  flocks  owned  by  Indians  ii 
the  Southwest.  Practically  the  entire  Unitei 
States  demand  for  such  wools  is  supplied  b; 
imports,  which  have  averaged  nearly  96  millioi 
pounds  a  year  during  the  years  1935-194C 
Domestic  production  of  wools  other  than  carpe 
wools,  but  not  finer  than  40's,  is  also  relative! 
small,  the  estimated  annual  average  bein, 
about  2  million  pounds  as  compared  with  avei 
age  imports  of  over  16  million  pounds  a  yea 
during  the  period  1935-1940.  United  State 
annual  average  production  of  40's/44's  is  est; 
mated  at  about  4  million  pounds,  while  import 
of  these  types  averaged  4.7  million  pounds  i 
the  6  years  1935-1940. 

Thus  less  than  1  percent  of  United  State 
wool  production  is  of  the  types  affected  by  tr 
concession  in  the  agreements  with  Urugua 
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and   Argentina,   and   domestic  production  of  Entries  of  wools  of  the  types  on  which  the 

those  types  has  been  decreasing  for  a  number        concession   applies,   for   the  years   1935-1940, 
of  years.  have  been  as  follows : 


[1,000  pounds — clean  content] 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Not  finer  than  40's   . 

11,  549 
3,821 

23,  635 
6,960 

19,  786 
7,062 

9,656 
1,799 

16,911 
4,685 

15,  584 

I0's/44's 

3,  894 

Total  wools 

15,  370 

30,  595 

26,  848 

11,  455 

21,  596 

19,  478 

Uruguay  was  the  principal  supplier  of  these 
lO's/44's  wools  imported  into  the  United  States 
n  1936  and  New  Zealand  from  1937  through 
L939.  Uruguay  and  Argentina  have  been  im- 
portant suppliers  in  recent  years  when  they 
vere  not  the  chief  sources. 

Hides  and  Skins  of  Cattle  of  the  Bovine  Species 
{Except  Hides  and  Skins  of  the  India 
Water  Buffalo  Imported  To  Be  Used  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Rawhide  Articles) ,  Raw  or 
Uncured,  or  Dried,  Salted,  or  Pickled  {par. 
1530  (a)) 

From  1909  to  1930  United  States  imports  of 
Lides  and  skins  of  all  kinds  were  free  of  duty. 
Jnder  the  act  of  1930,  hides  and  skins  of  cat- 
le  of  the  bovine  species  (excepting  hides  and 
kins  of  the  India  water  buffalo  imported  to 
>e  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rawhide  articles) 
rere  dutiable  at  10  percent  ad  valorem.  Un- 
er  the  agreements  with  Uruguay  and  with 
Argentina,  the  rate  on  the  dutiable  bovine 
ides  and  skins  is  5  percent  ad  valorem. 

Bovine  hides  produced  in  the  United  States 
re  of  two  main  types  of  grades— packer  hides, 
f  the  better  quality,  and  country  hides,  of  a 
oorer  quality.  Much  of  the  domestic  produc- 
ion  is  of  the  poorer  quality,  whereas  the  better 
rade  predominates  in  imports.  Tanners  in 
iis  country  demand  the  better  grades  of  which 
ie  domestic  supply  is  supplemented  by  im- 
orts.  At  the  same  time  many  domestic  hides 
f  the  poorer  quality  find  no  -domestic  market 
nd  are  normally  exported  from  the  United 
tates. 


Demand  for  beef  and  veal,  rather  than  de- 
mand for  hides,  regulates  slaughter  of  cattle 
and  calves  in  the  United  States,  and  the  cor- 
responding production  of  hides.  Hence 
changes  in  demand  and  supply  of  hides  are 
frequently  reflected  in  sharp  changes  in  volume 
of  imports,  and  in  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic 
production.  Quantity  of  domestic  production, 
being  governed  principally  by  the  market  for 
meat,  is  very  little  affected  by  volume  of  hide 
imports.  Volume  of  imports,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  very  strongly  influenced  by  the  quan- 
tity of  domestic  production. 

From  1935  through  1940,  average  annual 
production  of  bovine  hides  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  28.3  million  hides, 
of  which  12.3  million  were  calf  and  kip  skins 
and  the  rest  cattle  hides.  During  the  same 
period,  annual  average  imports  of  bovine  hides 
amounted  to  6  million  hides  (pieces)  of  which 
3  million  were  calf  and  kip  skins.  Uruguay  is 
an  important  supplier  of  both  cattle  hides  and 
calf  and  kip  skins.  Annual  United  States  ex- 
ports of  domestic  cattle  hides  averaged  about 
1  million  hides  of  which  about  50  percent  were 
calf  and  kip  skins. 

Free  List 

^  The  agreement  with  Uruguay  binds  on  the 
free  list  imports  of  certain  commodities  that 
are  either  not  produced  at  all  in  the  United 
States  or  not  produced  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  supply  domestic  demand.  All  these  com- 
modities, listed  below,  except  unmanufactured 
agates,  are  also  bound  free  in  the  agreement 
with  Argentina. 
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Article 


Sheep,  lamb,  and  goat  casings" 

Tankage  (not  for  fertilizer)  *• 

Crude  bones,  bone  dust,  bone  meal,  etc       . 
Sausage  casings  other  than  sheep,  lamb, 

and  goat 

Dried  blood 

Tankage  (for  fertilizer) 7 

Integuments,  etc.,  not  sausage  casings.  _- 
Unmanufactured  agates 


Valuo  of  im- 
ports in  1940 


$7,  077,  000 
1,  809,  000 
1,  481,  000 

854,  000 

429,  000 

375,  000 

12,  000 

4,000 


Kingdom. 

General  Provisions  and  Exchanges  of  Notes 

The  general  provisions  of  the  agreement  em- 
body the  basic  principle  of  equality  of 
treatment  essential  to  the  development  of  in- 
ternational trade  upon  a  sound  and  non-dis- 
criminatory basis.  They  define  the  nature  of 
the  obligations  assumed  by  each  country  in 
making  tariff  concessions  to  the  other,  set  forth 
reciprocal  assurances  of  non-discriminatory 
treatment  with  respect  to  all  forms  of  trade 
control,  and  contain  provisions  relating  to 
various  other  matters  affecting  the  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Provisions  Relating  to  Treatment  of  Trade  in 
General 
Article  I  provides  that  the  United  States  and 
Uruguay  shall  in  general  accord  to  each  other 
unconditional   most-favored-nation  treatment 
with  respect  to   customs   duties   and   related 
matters,  including  methods  of  levying  duties 
and  charges  and  the  application  of  rules  and 
formalities.     This  means   that  each  country 
obligates  itself  to  extend  to  the  other,  immedi- 
ately  and   without  compensation,  the  lowest 
rates  of  customs  duties  which  are  granted  to 
any  other  country,  either  by  autonomous  action 
or  in  connection  with  a  commercial  agreement 
with  a  third  country. 

Article  II  of  the  agreement  relates  to  the  im- 
position of  internal  taxes  or  charges  levied  in 
either  country  on  products  imported  from  the 
other  and  provides  that  such  taxes  or  charges 
shall  not  in  general  be  higher  than  those  im- 
posed on  like  articles  of  domestic  or  other  f  or- 
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eign  origin.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of 
taxes  imposed  by  the  Uruguayan  Government 
on  pharmaceutical  specialties,  toilet  and  per- 
fumery products,  cigarettes,  cigars,  fortified 
wines,  vermuth,  champagne,  matches,  and 
playing  cards,  which,  if  of  foreign  origin,  are 
taxable  at  a  higher  rate  than  are  the  domestic 
products. 

Article  III  applies  in  general  the  principle 
of  non-discriminatory  treatment  to  imporl 
quotas,  prohibitions,  and  other  forms  of  re| 
striction  on  imports.  Any  such  restriction  is 
to  be  based  upon  a  pre-determined  amount  o: 
imports  of  the  article,  i.  e.,  a  global  quota.  I: 
either  country  establishes  such  restrictions  anc 
if  any  third  country  is  allotted  a  share  of  th< 
total  amount  of  permitted  importations  of  anjx 
article,  the  other  country  shall  also  be  allotted  , 
share  which  shall  be  based  upon  the  proportio] 
of  the  total  imports  of  such  article  which  that1 
country  supplied  in  a  previous  representativ 
period. 

Article  IV  extends  in  general  the  principl 
of  non-discriminatory  treatment  to  any  forr 
of  exchange  control  by  either  country  oyer  tt 
transfer  of  payments  for  imports  originatin 
in  the  other  country.  Accordingly,  the  artic' 
provides  that  the  Government  of  either  com 
try  shall  accord  to  any  product  originating  i 
the  other  country,  in  regard  to  restrictions  ( 
delays  on  payments,  exchange  rates,  and  taxi 
or  charges  on  exchange  transactions,  treatmei 
no  less  favorable  than  that  accorded  the  lil( 
product  originating  in  any  third  country. 

Article  V  extends  the  principle  of  non-di 
criminatory  treatment  to  foreign  purchases  t 
the  Government  of  either  country  or  by  gover: 
ment  monopolies. 

Article  VI  provides  for  the  prompt  putt- 
cation  of  laws,  regulations,  and  administratis 
and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  the  classific 
tion  of  articles  for  customs  purposes  or  i 
rates  of  duty.  With  certain  customary  exce- 
tions  relating  to  anti-dumping  duties,  health  r 
public-safety  measures,  etc.,  the  article  also  pi- 
vides  that  no  administrative  ruling  by  eithr 
country  effecting  advances  in  rates  of  duties  r 
in  charges  applicable  under  an  established  a:l 
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miform  practice  to  imports  originating  in  the 
ither  country,  or  imposing  any  new  require- 
aent  with  respect  to  such  importations,  shall 
»e  effective  retroactively  or  with  respect  to 
rticles  imported  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
0  days  after  the  date  of  publication  of  notice 
f  such  ruling  in  the  usual  official  manner. 

Provisions  Relating  to  Concessions 

Articles  VII  and  VIII  of  the  agreement  re- 
ite  to  the  tariff  concessions  granted  by  each 
suntry  on  products  of  the  other  and  provide 
lat  products  included  in  the  schedules  annexed 
)  the  agreement  shall,  upon  importation  into 
le  other  country,  be  exempt  from  ordinary 
istoms  duties  higher  than  those  specified  in 
le  schedules  and  from  all  other  charges  in  con- 
ection  with  importation  in  excess  of  those 
oposed  on  the  day  of  signature  of  the  agree- 
lent  or  required  to  be  imposed  thereafter  by 
ws  in  force  on  that  day. 
Article  IX  permits  either  country,  notwith- 
anding  the  provisions  of  articles  VII  and 
III,  to  impose  on  any  product  imported  from 
ie  other  country  an  import  charge  equivalent 
j  an  internal  tax  imposed  on  a  similar  do- 
estic  product  or  on  any  article  from  which 
ie  imported  product  has  been  made. 
Article  X  safeguards  importers  against  ad- 
rse  changes  in  the  methods  of  determining 
itiable  value  and  of  converting  currencies  in 
nnection  with  products  listed  in  the  schedules 
hich  are  or  may  be  subject  to  ad-valorem 
tes  of  duty. 

Article  XI  contains  a  general  undertaking 
at  no  quantitative  restrictions  shall  be  im- 
»sed  by  either  country  on  importations  from 
e  other  country  of  any  of  the  products  listed 
the  schedules  annexed  to  the  agreement,  with 
reservation  that  this  provision  does  not  apply 

quantitative  restrictions  imposed  by  either 
untry  in  conjunction  with  governmental 
iasures  which  operate  to  regulate  or  control 
e  production,  market  supply,  or  prices  of  like 
mestic  articles,  or  which  tend  to  increase  the 
aor  costs  of  production  of  such  articles,  or 
nch  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  exchange 
lue  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 
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Article  XII  contains  a  provision  for  broad 
consultation  between  the  Governments  of  the 
two  countries  in  regard  to  all  matters  affecting 
the  operation  of  the  agreement  through  the 
medium  of  a  mixed  commission  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  terms  of  paragraph  2  of  the 
article.  Paragraph  1  of  the  article  provides 
that  if  the  Government  of  either  country  con- 
siders that  an  industry  or  the  commerce  of  that 
country  is  prejudiced,  or  any  object  of  the 
agreement  is  nullified  or  impaired  as  a  result  of 
any  circumstance  or  of  any  measure  taken  by 
the  other  Government,  the  latter  Government 
shall  consider  such  representations  or  proposals 
as  may  be  made  by  the  former  Government; 
and  if  agreement  is  not  reached,  the  Govern- 
ment making  the  representations  or  proposals 
shall  be  free  to  suspend  or  terminate  the  agree- 
ment in  whole  or  in  part  on  30  days'  written 
notice. 

Provisions  as  to  Application  of  the  Agreement 
Article  XIII  provides  that  the  agreement 
shall  apply,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  continental  United  States  and  to  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  included  in  its  customs 
territory,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  most- 
favored-nation  provisions  of  the  agreement 
will,  however,  apply  also  to  those  possessions 
of  the  United  States  which  have  separate 
tariffs,  including  the  Philippines,  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  island  of  Guam. 

Article  XIV  excepts  from  the  application  of 
the  agreement  special  advantages  granted  by 
the  Government  of  either  country  to  adjacent 
countries  to  facilitate  frontier  traffic,  and  ad- 
vantages accorded  to  any  third  country  as  a 
result  of  a  customs  union.  There  is  also  in- 
cluded the  usual  exception  relating  to  special 
advantages  accorded  by  the  United  States  and 
its  territories  and  possessions  or  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  to  one  another  or  to  the  Republic 
of  Cuba. 

Furthermore,  in  an  exchange  of  notes  accom- 
panying the  agreement  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  agrees  not  to  invoke  the  provi- 
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sions  of  article  I  of  the  agreement  in  respect 
of  any  tariff  preferences  which  Uruguay  may 
accord  to  contiguous  countries,  Bolivia,  or  Par- 
aguay looking  to  the  gradual  and   ultimate 
achievement  of  a  customs  union  between  Uru- 
guay  and   any   such  country;   provided  such 
tariff  preferences  conform  to  the  formula  rec- 
ommended by  the  Inter-American   Financial 
and  Economic  Advisory  Committee  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1941,  pursuant  to  resolution  LXXX  of 
the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican States  at  Montevideo,  approved  December 
24,  1933.    This  formula  stipulates:   (1)   That 
any  such  tariff  preferences  shall  be  made  effec- 
tive through  trade  agreements  embodying  tariff 
reductions  or  exemptions;  (2)  that  the  parties 
to  such  agreements  should  reserve  the  right  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  customs  duties  on  like 
products  imported  from  other  countries;  and 
(3)  that  any  such  tariff  arrangements  should 
not  be  an  obstacle  to  any  broad  program  of 
economic  reconstruction  involving  the  reduction 
of  tariffs  and  the  scaling  down  or  elimination 
of  tariff  and  other  trade  preferences  with  a  view 
to  the  fullest  possible  development  of  interna- 
tional trade  on  a  multilateral  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  basis.    The  note  also  pro- 
vides, with  reference  to  articles  III  and  IV  of 
the  agreement  relating  to  quantitative  limita- 
tions on  imports  and  exchange  control,  respec- 
tively,  that    any    special   quota    or   exchange 
facilities  which  Uruguay  may  accord  to  con- 
tiguous countries,  Bolivia,  or  Paraguay  shall 
cease  upon  the  termination  of  the  present  world 
conflict,  except  as  may  be  otherwise  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  Governments. 

By  a  second  exchange  of  notes,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  agrees  not  to  invoke 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  relating  to  non- 
discriminatory treatment  in  respect  of  special 
facilities  which  Uruguay  may  accord  to  im- 
ports of  articles  originating  in  the  so-called 
"sterling  area"  covered  by  the  existing  pay- 
ments arrangement  in  effect  between  Uruguay 


and  the  United  Kingdom.  As  indicated  in  the 
note  from  the  Uruguayan  Government,  the 
reason  for  this  exception  arises  primarily  from 
the  inability  of  Uruguay  to  convert  freely  into 
dollars  the  proceeds  derived  from  its  exports 
to  the  "sterling  area"  under  the  existing  pay- 
ments arrangement  in  effect  between  Uruguay 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Accordingly  the 
note  provides  that  the  exception  shall  terminate 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  possible  for  Uruguay  to 
convert  its  sterling  balances  into  free  currencies. 
Article  XV  provides  that  nothing  in  the 
agreement  shall  prevent  the  adoption  or  en- 
forcement by  either  country  of  measures  relat- 
ing to  imports  or  exports  of  gold  and  silver, 
sanitary  regulations  and  the  like,  or  measures 
relating  to  public  security  or  imposed  for  the; 
protection  of  the  country's  essential  interests 
in  time  of  war  or  other  national  emergency. 

Article  XVI  provides  for  sympathetic  con-, 
sideration  of  representations  in  regard  to  cus- 
toms regulations  and  related  matters  and  the 
application  of  sanitary  regulations.  If  there, 
should  be  disagreement  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments with  respect  to  sanitary  laws  or  regu- 
lations, a  committee  of  experts  including  repre- 
sentatives of  both  Governments  may  be  estab 
lished  upon  request  of  either  Government.  This 
committee  would  then  study  the  matter  and 
submit  a  report  to  both  Governments. 

Article  XVII  provides  that  the  agreement 
shall  enter  into  force  30  days  after  exchange  of 
the  Uruguayan  ratification  and  the  President's 
proclamation  of  the  agreement. 

Article  XVIII  provides  that  the  agreement  is 
to  remain  in  force  for  an  initial  term  of  three 
years,  unless  terminated  earlier  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  article  XII.  If  neither 
Government  has  given  the  other  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  terminate  the  agreement  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  three  years,  it  will  continue 
in  force  thereafter,  subject  to  termination  on 
six  months'  notice  or  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  article  XII. 
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TABLE  A 


Itemized  List  of  Tariff  Concessions  Obtained  From  Uruguay  (Schedule  I) 

,  .  f  OTE--Duties-  other  than  ad-valorem  percentages,  given  in  this  table  include  base  duties  and  surtaxes  calcu- 
lated on  official  customs  valuations,  and  are  expressed  in  terms  of  Uruguayan  paper  pesos.  The  current  "free- 
rate  of  exchange  of  the  peso  is  about  53  cents,    n.  a.=  statistics  not  available. 

>«rJ£*Tf  f-^TT  in,ClTd  iD  Part  A  arG  identifled  by  section'  position'  and  item  numbers  of  the  revised 
Tariff  of  Import  Valuations  '.  The  descriptions  in  the  table  are  abbreviated  from  the  tariff  nomenclature  found 
in  the  text  of  the  agreement. 

Itemized  List  of  Tariff  Concessions  Obtained  From  Uruguay  (Schedule  I) 


Uruguayan  tariff 


Section    Position       Item 


II 

n 
n 
n 
n 

ii 
ii 

rv 

IV 

rv 
rv 

IV 


rv 
rv 

rv 

rv 
v 

v 

VI 

VI 
VI 
VI 
VI 

VI 
IX 

IX 


IX 


57 
57 
58 
58 
69 

62 

87 

120 

120 
133 
139 
143 


143 
143 

171 

172 
174 
207 
281 

284 
285 
294 
311 

311 
384 

384 


384 


260 
261 
267 
268 
274 

291 
399 
632 

633 
688 
704 
715 


716 
718 


Description  of  article  (abbreviated) 


878 
1000 
1549 

1560 

1562 

1942/44 

2032 

2033 
2480 

2482 


2485 


Raisins,  with  seeds 

Raisins,  seedless 

Walnuts  and  pecans,  unshelled 

Walnuts  and  pecans,  shelled 

Apples,  fresh  (from  September  1  to  the  last  day  of 

February,  inclusive). 

Prunes,  dried 

Hops 

Sardines  in  oil  or  other  media,  including  tomato 

sauce,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  containers. 

Canned  mackerel  and  canned  salmon 

Flours  and  similar,  including  malted  milk 

Canned  asparagus 

Concentrated  grape  juice 


Unit 


100  gross  kilos. 


Pre-agreemeDl 
duty  (pesos) 


100  legal  kilos. 


100  kilos. 


Unsweotened  fruit  and  vegetable  juices ., 

Sweetened  fruit  Juices,  liquid,  and  syrups  for  bever- 
ages without  alcohol. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco  of  flue-cured,  fire-cured,  or 
burley  types. 

Cigarettes  in  packages 

Sulphur 

Medicinal  petroleum  jelly 

Liquid  insecticide,  with  a  base  of  pyrethrum  or  of 
ethers  and  hydrocarbides. 

Gum  spirits  of  turpentine  and  wood  turpentine 

Rosin  or  pitch,  gum  and  wood 

Motion  picture  film,  exposed 

Varnish,  including  nitrocellulose  or  pyroxylin  lac- 
quers. 

Composition  of  asphaltic  base  for  coating  roofs 

Tea  pine  or  pitch  pine 


Sugar  pine  (Pinus  lambertiana)  and  California  white 
pine  (Pinus  monticola;  P.  lambertiana;  and  P. 
ponderosa). 

Douglas  flr 


100  legal  kilos. 


100  gross  kilos. 
100  kilos 


100  gross  kilos. 


100  kilos 

100  gross  kilos. 


100    square 

meters. 
1000  gross  kilos. 


Note. — With  respect  to  materials  imported 
for  use  in  construction  work  of  the  type  specified 
in  decree  no.  722/1940  of  June  7,  1940,  the  50  per- 
cent reduction  in  duties  and  additional  charges 
provided  for  in  article  2  of  the  said  decree  will  be 
applicable  to  the  rates  specified  above  in  respect 
of  items  2480,  2482  and  2485  of  position  384  of 
section  IX,  it  being  understood  that  such  redac- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  materials  im- 
ported during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 
Less  than  $500.    »  Based  on  a  value  of  30  cents  per  quart. 


11. 2628 

20. 6534 

6. 9365 

6. 9365 

22. 9797 

11. 0643 
1.792 
40.60 

57.  4492 
8.894 
84.117 
141.85    plus 
29.79%  ad 
val. 
60.00 
60.00 

33.69 

386. 54 
0.315 
40. 0017 
100.00 

4.536 
1.35 

368.81 
39. 16C6 

5.20 
20.7529 

18. 0291 


16. 8659 


Agreement  duties 
and  extent  of 
concessions 


Duty 

(pesos) 


7.94 
10.40 
4.89 
4.89 
8.20 

7.80 
1.792 
40.50 

40.50 

8.894 

69.30 

J42.00 


32.10 
32.10 

33.69 

272. 60 
0.316 
28.20 
70.50 

4.536 
1.35 
260.00 
27.60 

5.20 
13. 376 

9.015 


8.433 


Reduction 
(percent) 


30 

50 
30 
30 
64 

30 
Bound 
Bound 

30 

Bound 

30 

'23 


47 

47 

Bound 

30 

Bound 

30 

30 

Bound 

Bound 

30 

30 

Bound 
SO 

50 


•50 


U.  S.  exports 

to  Uruguay 

(in  thousands 

of  dollars) 


1939 


|. 


39 


30 
5 
3 

(•) 


160 

22 

1 
11 

20 
78 
31 
11 

1 
145 


w 


1940 


33 

1 

34 

36 

1 

2 
11 
1 


132 

37 

69 

5 

14 

6 
42 
35 
18 

1 
81 

18 


■'■'• 
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Uruguayan  tariff 


Section 


Position 


IX 
IX 
IX 

IX 

IX 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

XVI 
XVI 


XVI 


XVI 


XVI 


XVI 


XVI 


XVII 
XVII 

xvn 


XVII 


Item 


384 
386 
397 

397 

397 
423 
425 
425 

425 


426 

426 

426 

426 

823 
823 


823 


857 


857 


857 


857 


890 


Description  of  article  (abbreviated) 


Unit 


Pre-agreement 
duty  (pesos) 


2490       Oak... — - - - 

2499       Staves,  shooks,  and  heading  for  barrels  and  casks..... 

2550  Unassembled  barrels  and  casks,  in  sets,  with  capacity 
up  to  200  liters. 

2551  Unassembled  barrels  and  casks,  in  sets,  with  capacity 

of  from  201  to  500  liters. 

2561       Unassembled  barrels  (barricas) - 

3020. 1    Cardboard,  of  fiber  of  wood,  for  construction 

3024      Vulcanized  fiber,  in  bars,  sheets,  tubes,  et  cetera 

3026      Hoofing  paper  coated  with  composition  of  asphaltic 
base. 

3028      Cardboard  and  paper  impregnated  with  other  ma- 
terials,  including  paste,  chalk,   sawdust,   and 
similar. 
3031     Hygienic  paper,  in  rolls,  not  exceeding  15  centimeters 
in  width. 

3035  Hygienic  paper,  square  or  rectangular,  in  sheets,  not 

larger  than  20  centimeters  to  a  side. 

3036  Hygienic  paper,  square  or  rectangular,  in  sheets,  not 
larger  than  45  centimeters  to  a  side. 

Hygienic  paper,  in  other  forms,  up  to  20  centimeters 
to  a  side. 

32     Airplane  motors 

38     Parts  and  separate  pieces  of  iron  or  steel  for  light 
motors,  including  unfinished  parts: 

Pistons - 

All  other  parts  and  separate  pieces  included  in  this 
item. 
Parts  and  separate  pieces  of  other  common  metals  for 
light  motors,  including  unfinished  parts: 

Pistons - 

All  other  parts  and  separate  pieces  included  in  this 
item. 
I     Shafts  for  automobiles,  of  iron  or  steel: 

Crankshafts,  camshafts,  and  piston  pins. 

All  other  parts  included  in  this  item 

i     Notched  wheels  and  shafts,  gears:  for  automobiles,  of 
iron  or  steel: 
Crankshaft  timing  gears  and  camshaft  timing  gears. 

All  other  parts  included  in  this  item 

446     Pulleys,  clutches,  and  couplings  (excluding  gears), 
for  automobiles,  of  iron  or  steel: 

Connecting  rods - - 

All  other  parts  included  in  this  item. 

470     Cylinders  for  automobiles,  of  iron  or  steel: 

Cylinder  blocks  and  heads -- 

All  other  parts  included  in  this  item 

26  Tractors  for  agriculture 

27  Tractors  for  other  purposes - 

28  Passenger  automobiles  weighing  not  more  than  1050 
kilos. 

Note.— Automobiles  in  the  foregoing  class 
weighing  more  than  550  kilos  but  not  more  than 
1050  kilos  each  are  assessed  a  minimum  duty  of 
301.84  pesos  per  automobile,  and  automobiles 
weighing  up  to  550  kilos  each  are  assessed  a  mini- 
mum duty  of  237.17  pesos  per  automobile. 

29  Passenger  automobiles  weighing  more  than  1050  kilos 
and  up  to  1350  kilos. 


100  gross  kilos. 
Each 


100  gross  kilos 
Ad  val 

100  gross  kilos 


100  gross  kilos 

100  legal  kilos. 
100  gross  kilos 


Agreement  duties 
and  extent  of 
concessions 


Duty 
(pesos) 


100  gross  kilos. 


2.559 
0.24 
1.6284 

3. 2568 

0.0159 

7. 3762 

73. 762% 

7. 3762 

7.3762 


11.0643 
11.0643 
25.8167 
11. 0643 


Free. 


Gross  kilo. 
Kila 


43.094 
43.094 


105. 536 
105. 536 


43. 094 
43. 094 


43. 094 
43. 094 


43.094 
43.094 

43.094 
43.094 
Free 
Free 
0.5026 


U.S.  export 

to  Uruguay 

(in  thousand 

of  dollars) 


Reduction 
(percent) 


1.804 

0.24 

1.148 

2.296 

0.011 
5.20 
52% 
6.20 

5.20 


7.80 

7.80 

18.20 

7.80 

Free 


30.38 
43.094 


74.40 
105. 536 


30.38 
43.094 


30.38 
43.094 


30.38 
43. 094 

30.38 

43.094 

Free 

Free 

0.388 


0.5305 


1939 


1940 


30 

Bound 
30 

30 

31 

30 
30 
30 

30 


30 
30 
30 
30 
Bound 


30 
Bound 


30 
Bound 


30 
Bound 


30 
Bound 


30 

Bound 

30 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 

23 


77 


>  I2 


0.410 


203 


23 


264 


172 
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Uruguayan  tariff 


action 


xvn 

IE  VII 
KVII 

svn 
cvn 
cvn 
tvu 


vn 


VII 
VII 

VII 
VII 
VII 
VII 
VII 

VII 
nx 


/it 


m 


ii 


Position 


890 


890 


890 


890 


891 
891 

891 
891 
891 
891 
891 
891 

891 


891 


891 


891 


Item 


30 


32 


Description  of  article  (abbreviated) 


32.1 


32.1 


32.1 


Passenger  automobiles  weighing  more  than  1350  kilos 

and  up  to  1650  kilos. 
Passenger  automobiles  weighing  more  than  1650  kilos 

and  up  to  1818  kilos. 
Passenger  automobiles  weighing  more  than  1818  kilos 

and  up  to  1850  kilos. 
Passenger  automobiles  weighing  more  than  1850  kilos 

and  up  to  2050  kilos. 
Passenger  automobiles  weighing  more  than  2050  kilos 

and  up  to  2222  kilos. 
Passenger  automobiles  weighing  more  than  2222  kilos 

and  up  to  2777  kilos. 
Passenger  automobiles  weighing  more  than  2777  kilos 

and  up  to  3333  kilos. 

Note.— Automobiles  which  lack  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts  will  be  classified  in  the  immediately 
preceding  group  and  with  the  minimum  valua- 
tion and  weight  for  that  group:  Glass,  motors, 
lenders,  seats,  upholstery,  tires  and  tubes,  radl 
ators,  bumpers,  or  batteries. 

Automobile  buses 


Unit 


Kilo. 


37 
38 


37 


38 


39 


4(1 


42 


38 


Chassis  for  passenger  automobiles,  weighing  not  more 

than  2500  gross  kilos. 
Chassis  for  passenger  automobiles,  weighing  more 

than  2500  gross  kilos  and  up  to  2750  gross  kilos. 

Note— Minimum  duty  for  passenger  auto- 
mobile chassis  regardless  of  weight. 

Automobile  truck  chassis  weighing  not  more  than 

2500  gross  kilos. 
Automobile  truck  chassis  weighing  more  than  2500 

gross  kilos  and  up  to  2750  gross  kilos. 
Automobile  track  chassis  weighing  more  than  2750 

gross  kilos  and  up  to  3000  gross  Hlos. 
Automobile  truck  chassis  weighing  more  than  3000 

gross  Hlos  and  up  to  3250  gross  kilos. 
Automobile  truck  chassis  weighing  more  than  3260 

gross  kilos  and  up  to  3500  gross  kilos. 
Automobile  truck  chassis  weighing  more  than  3500 

gross  kilos. 

Note.— Minimum  duty  for  truck  chassis  re- 
gardless of  weight. 


Ad  val. 


Gross  kilo. 


Each. 


Gross  kilo. 


Automobile  bus  chassis  weighing  not  more  than 

2500  gross  kilos. 
Automobile  bus  chassis  weighing  more  than  2500 

gross  kilos  and  up  to  2750  gross  kilos. 
Automobile  bus  chassis  weighing  more  than  2750* 

gross  kilos  and  up  to  3000  gross  kilos. 
Automobile  bus  chassis  weighing  more  than  3000 

gross  kilos  and  up  to  3250  gross  kilos, 
^hese  figures  include  buses  and  motor  trucks  and  chassis. 


Gross  kilo_ 

Each 

Gross  kilo. 


Pre-agreemerjt 
duty  (pesos) 


0.  5864 

0.768 

0.869 

1.106 

1.505 

1.67 

1.835 


Agreement  duties 
and  extent  of 
concessions 


Duty 

(pesos) 


0.453 
0.  593 
0.683 
0.854 
1.162 
1.289 
1.404 


Reduction 
(percent) 


4.  2555% 


0.  2792 
0.349 

335. 08 

0. 1021 
0. 1277 
0. 1532 
0. 1787 
0.2043 
0. 2663 

122. 56 

0. 0085 
0. 0106 
0.0128 
0.0149 


3% 


0.216 
0.270 

258. 74 

0.072 

0.09 

0.10S 

0.126 

0.144 

0.18 

86.40 

0.006 
0.0075 
0.009 
0. 0105 


U.  S.  exports 

to  Uruguay 

(in  thousands 

of  dollars) 


1939 


1940 


Included  in 
figur  e  s 

'   imme  di- 
ately 
above. 


30 


23 

23 

23 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

30 

29 
29 
30 
30 


Included  in 
figures 
for  ex- 
ports of 
automo- 
bile truck 
chassis. 
Included  in 
figures 
for  ex- 
ports of 
passenger 
automo- 
biles. 


'^112 


236 


:: 
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TAB'LE  A — Paet  A— Continued 
Itemized  List  of  Tariff  Concessions  Obtained  From  Uruguay  (Schedule  I)-Continued 


Uruguayan  tariff 


Section 

XVII 
XVII 

XVII 


XVII 
XVII 
XVII 
XVII 
XVII 
XVII 
XVII 
XVII 
XVII 

xvii 

XVII 
XVII 
XVII 
XVII 


XVII 
XVII 
XVII 


Position 


XVII 
XVII 


xvn 

XVII 


Item 


891 
891 


892 


893 
893 
893 
893 
893 
893 
893 
893 
893 
893 
893 
893 


893 
893 
893 


893 
893 


893 
893 


41 
42 


45 


50 
51 
52 
63 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 


64 
65 


Description  of  article  (abbreviated) 


67 


69 
70 


Unit 


Pre-agreement 
duty  (pesos) 


Automobile  bus  chassis  weighing  more  than  3250 
gross  kilos  and  up  to  3500  gross  kilos. 

Automobile  bus  chassis  weighing  more  than  3500 
gross  kilos. 

Note. — Minimum  duty  for  bus  chassis  regard- 
less of  weight. 

Drivers*  cabs  for  trucks  or  buses,  imported  separately 
or  with  chassis. 

Note.— Minimum     duty    for   drivers'     cabs 
regardless  of  weight. 

Body  Parts: 

Fans  and  ribs  for  tops - 

Seats  of  leather- - 

Seats  of  other  kinds - - -■ 

Tops.- - 

Running  boards — 

Seat  covers - 

Fenders - ■ 

Windshields,  with  iron  or  steel  frames 

Windshields,  with  frames  of  other  common  metals. 

Lateral  windshields.. 

Doors - 


Gross  kilo. 


Each. 


Gross  kilo 


Each. 


100  gross  kilos. 
Each 


100  gross  kilos. 

100  legal  kilos. 
Each... 


Glass  and  glassware - 

Other  body  parts  of  iron  or  steel - 

Other  body  parts  of  other  common  metals  or  other 

materials. 
Parts  and  pieces  of  the  transmission  and  steering 
gear: 

Steering  wheels  of  iron  or  steel - 

Steering  wheels  of  other  materials 

Other  parts  of  iron  or  steel: 
Transmission  gears,  transmission  spline  shaft, 
transmission  countershaft,  differential  pro- 
peller shaft,  differential  case,  differential  ring 
gear  and  pinion,  differential  pinion  gears, 
differential  pinion  gear  shaft,  differential  side 
gear,  rear  axle  shaft,  steering  gear  shaft  and 
worm,  steering  gear  sector  and  shaft,  clutch 
disc  assembly,  clutch  release  levers,  steering 
knuckle  and  steering  knuckle  king  pin. 

All  other  parts  included  in  this  item - 

Other  parts  of  other  common  metals.. 

Other  parts  of  other  materials - 

Others: 

Shock  absorbers. - 

Rims  and  spokes  for  wheels 


Pair 

100  legal  kilos. 
100  gross  kilos 
100  legal  kilos 


Each. 


100  gross  kilos 


Agreement  duties 

and  extent  of 

concessions 


Duty 
(pesos) 


Reduction 
(percent) 


0.017  0.012 

0.0213        0.015 


10.21 
0. 31688 
82.39 


33. 419 

11. 206 

3. 362 

112. 061 

67. 237 

336. 184 

2.023 

6.156 

13. 192 

3.957 

52.  768 

13. 192 

70. 357 

123. 125 


0.879 

3.078 

/ 

43. 094 


43.094 

105. 536 

49.25 

70.357 
11.433 


7.20 

0.245 

63.62 


33. 419 

11. 206 

3.362 

112.061 

67. 237 

336. 184 

2.023 

6.156 

13. 192 

3.957 

52. 768 

13. 192 

70. 357 

123. 125 


0.879 
3.078 


30.38 


43. 094 
105.  536 
49.25 

70. 357 
11.433 


U.  S. expo 

to  Urugur 

(in  thousar 

of  dollars 


1939 


Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 


Bound 
Bound 

30 


Bound 
Bound 
Bound 

Bound 
Bound 
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Uruguayan  tariff 


tion 


VII 
VII 

VII 
VII 
VII 
VII 
VII 
VII 
VII 
VII 


Position 


893 
893 
893 
893 
893 
893 
893 
893 
893 
893 


901 
902 


Item 


71 
72 
73 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 


117 
118 


Description  of  article  (abbreviated) 


Bumpers  of  iron  or  steel 

Bumpers  of  other  common  metals. 

Wheels  of  wood 

Wheels  of  other  materials 

Tanks  of  iron  or  steel 

Tanks  of  other  materials 

Hub  caps  of  iron  or  steel 

Hub  caps  of  other  materials 

Other  parts  of  iron  or  steel 

Other  parts  of  other  materials 


Unit 


Note.— All  the  parts  described  under  Posi- 
tion 893,  when  composed  of  more  than  50  percent 
by  weight  of  iron  or  steel,  will  be  classified  as  iron 
or  steel  parts.  When  composed  of  less  than  50 
percent  of  iron  or  steel,  they  will  be  classified 
according  to  the  predominant  nonferrous  metal. 

Aviation  apparatus,  equipped  with  motors 

Parts  for  replacement  and  assembly  of  aircraft,  ex- 
cluding motors. 


100  legal  kilos- 


Each 

100  gross  kilos 
100  legal  kilos. 


Pre-agreemenl 
duty  (pesos) 


100  gross  kilos 


35. 178 

131.92 

3.606 

35. 178 
219. 867 
307. 814 

70. 357 
105. 536 

43. 094 
105.  536 


Free 
Free 


Agreement  duties 
and  extent  of 
concessions 


Duty 
(pesos) 


35. 178 
131.92 
3.606 

35. 178 
219. 867 
307. 814 

70. 357 
105.  536 

43. 094 
105  536 


Reduction 
(percent) 


U.  S.  exports 

to  Uruguay 

(in  thousands 

of  dollars) 


1939 


Free 
Free 


Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 


Bound 
Bound 


1940 


Included  in 
figures  for 
exports  of 
articles  in 
Section 
XVI,  Po- 
sition 823, 
Item  38  to 
Position 
857,  Item 
470. 


mm 

Us 

■■•  •--■■ 


Part  B.-The  articles  included  in  part  B  are  identified  by  section  and  item  numbers  of  the  unrevised  sections 
;ne  Uruguayan  tariff  in  force  on  the  day  of  signature  of  the  agreement. 


Uruguayan  tariff 


Schedule 


materials 

38 

materials 

39 

materials 

58 

materials 

69 

materials 

60 

materials 

61 

materials 

62 

materials 

63 

materials 

64 

Item 


Description  of  article  (abbreviated) 


Cotton,  spun,  crude,  for  the  loom 

Cotton,  spun,  for  the  loom,  colored,  including  mercer- 
ized yarn. 

Plows  with  handles 

Plows,  sulky,  with  one  share 

Plows,  sulky,  with  two  shares 

Plows,  sulky,  with  three  shares 

Plows,  sulky,  with  more  than  three  shares 

Plows,  sulky  with  discs 

Plows  with  shares  or  discs,  for  tractors 


Unit 


100  kilos. 


Each. 


Per  share  or 
disc. 


Pre- 

agreement 
duty  (pesos) 


2.70 
5.04 

Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Agreement  duties 

and  extent  of 

concessions 


Duty 
(pesos) 


2.70 
5.04 

Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Reduc- 
tion (per- 
cent) 


Bound 
Bound 

Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 


U.S.  ex- 
ports to 
Uruguay 
(in  thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 


1939 


42 
130 


40 


1940 


54 
150 


83 


m 
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Uruguayan  tariff 


Schedule 


Raw  materials. 


Raw  materials... 

Raw  materials. . . 
Raw  materials... 


Raw  materials . 
Raw  materials  . 

Hardware 


yJtSi 


Hardware- 
Paper 

Paper 

Paper 


Paper. 
Paper  . 
Paper. 


Electrical . 

Electrical . 
Electrical- 
Electrical  . 
Electrical . 
Electrical . 
Electrical . 

Electrical  - 


Electrical - 


Item 


Electrical  . 


170 


248 


295 
349 


350 


351 


85 

872 
118 
119 
124 


254 
255 
259 


1 

1 

34 
36 
119 
120 

129 


155 


211 


Description  of  article  (abbreviated) 


Electric  plants  for  light  and  power  (without  storage 
batteries),  including  wind-driven  electric  power 
generating  devices. 

Industrial  machinery,  n.  s.  p.  f.:  machines  weighing 
up  to  100  kilos  each. 

Windmills  and  their  accessories  and  parts — 

Replacement  and  repair  parts  for  industrial  machin- 
ery, of  copper,  bronze,  brass,  or  other  metal, 
n.  s.  p.  f.,  whether  or  not  combined  with  other 
materials. 

Replacement  and  repair  parts  for  industrial  machin- 
ery, of  iron  or  steel,  combined  or  not  with  other 
materials,  weighing  25  kilos  or  less  each. 

Replacement  and  repair  parts  for  industrial  machin- 
ery, of  iron  or  steel,  combined  or  not  with  other 
materials,  weighing  more  than  25  kilos  but  less 
than  100  kilos  each. 

Files  (archivos)  or  furniture  of  iron  or  steel,  whether 
or  not  combined  with  other  materials. 

Cash  registers  and  their  parts.-. - 

Standard  typewriters. -- 

Portable  typewriters 

Calculating  and  adding  machines,  including  book- 
keeping and  accounting  machines. 


Parts  for  standard  typewriters 

Parts  for  portable  typewriters --- --- 

Parts  for  calculating  and  adding  machines,  including 
parts  for  bookkeeping  and  accounting  machines. 

Storage  batteries  and  parts  for  same:  automobile  bat- 
teries. 

Storage  batteries  and  parts  for  same:  radio  batteries.. 

Storage  batteries  and  parts  for  same,  except  auto- 
mobile and  radio  batteries. 

Apparatus  fo? radio:  radio  receivers  without  tubes.-. 

Parts  and  accessories  for  radio  receiving  sets... 

Automatic  refrigerators,  complete  or  incomplete 

Automatic  refrigerators:  refrigeration  apparatus, 
separate. 

Radio  tubes - - 


Note.— The  existing  4  percent  reduction  for 
breakage  of  glass  tubes  is  bound. 

Machines  for  washing,  ironing,  washing  dishes,  and 
all  machines  operated  by  electricity  not  specifi- 
cally mentioned,  except  industrial  machines. 

Electric  fans,  standing  or  wall - 


Unit 


100  gross  kilos. 


Gross  kilo 

100  gross  kilos 


Pre- 

agreement 

duty  (pe  sos) 


100  gross  kilos. 


100  kilos. 


100  gross  kilos. 


Each. 


100  gross  kilos 


Agreement  duties 

and  extent  of 

concessions 


Duty 

(pesos) 


Reduc- 
tion (per- 
cent) 


6.  3832 


8.937 


Free 
17. 873 


10. 213 


6.383 


39.15 

92.20 

51.07 

136. 18 

170.  22 


221. 29 
590. 10 
737. 62 

26. 3841 

51.066 
22. 1286 

170. 22 
136. 176 
54.5037 
58. 7259 

0.8511 


36.881 


66. 3858 


4.50 


8.937 


Free 
17.873 


10. 213 


6.383 


39.15 

65.00 

36.00 

96.00 

120.00 


36.00 
96.00 
120.00 

18.60 

36.00 
15.60 

170.  22 
96.00 
42. 087 
41.40 

0.60 


26.00 


46.80 


30 


Bound 


Bound 
Bound 


Bound 


Bound 


Bound 

30 
30 
30 
30 


U.S.  ex- 
ports to 
Uruguay 
(in  thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 


1939 


194( 


62 
n.  a. 


30 
30 

Bound 
30 
23 
30 

30 


2 

12 

8 

3 
33 

Included; 
figures', 
exports: 
typewi 
ers. 

I-    10 


23 
50 
53 

29 


30 


■:-■ 
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TABLE  B 

Itemized  List  of  Tariff  Concessions  Made  to  Uruguay  (Schedule  II) 

(Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce) 

Note:  With  the  exception  of  unmanufactured  agates,  all  items  included  In  schedule  II  of  the  agreement  with  Uruguay  are  also  included  in  schedule 
I  of  the  agreement  with  Argentina,  effective  November  15, 1941,  and  the  rates  of  duty  on  these  items  are  the  same  in  both  agreements. 


Para- 
graph 
num- 
ser  in 
rariff 
ictof 
1930 


Description  of  article 


13 

42 
701 


701 


A.  Dutiable  Items 

Casein  or  lactarene,  and  mixtures 
of  which  casein  or  lactarene  Is 
the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for. 

Glycerin,  crude 

Glycerin,  refined 

Tallow: 
Beef  and  mutton  tallow,  ined- 
ible (include  olco  stock, 
T.  D.  48876). 
Beef  and  mutton  tallow,  edible 
(Include  oleo  stock,  T.  D. 
48876). 


Rate  of  duty 


Tariff  Act  of  1930 


Trade  agreement 
with  Uruguay 


Ad  valorem 

equivalent  on 

basis  of  imports 

in  1939 


Total, 


Oleo  oil  and  oleo  stearin: 
Oleo  oil 


mt  ib. 


l£lb 

2Mb  i 


Vii  lb. +3*  lb.  im- 
port tax. 
Sec.  2491  (a)  I.  R.C, 
....do 


Oleo  stearin. 


Total. 


Extract  of  meat,  including  fluid. 

Meats,  prepared  or  preserved,  not 
specially  provided  for  (except 
meat  pastes  other  than  liver 
pastes,  packed  in  airtight 
containers  weighing  with 
their  contents  not  more  than 
3  ounces  each): 
Canned  beef,  including  corned 
beef. 


U  lb.+3(!  Ib.  Im- 
port tax. 
Sec.  2191(c)  I.  R.C. 
....do 


2  Ut  lb. 


*iofSlb.. 
l?<6#lb. 


Htlb.+mi  lb.  im- 
port tax. 
Sec.2491(a)I.R.C. 
....do 


Under 
rate 
effec- 
tive in 
1939 
(per- 
cent) 


16(5  lb  » 


Beef  and  veal,  pickled  or  cured. 

Canned  meats,  not  elsewhere 
specified,  and  prepared  or 
preserved  meats,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  (Includ- 
ing liver  pastes). 


Total 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


6^  lb.,  but  not  less 
than  20%  ad  va- 
lorem. 

—  .do 

.—do 


H(S    lb.-HH*    lb. 

import  tax. 
Sec.2491(c)I.R.C. 
—  do 


7H(ilb. 


3jf  lb.,  but  not  less 
than  20%  ad  va- 
lorem. 

—do 

....do 


120 


Under 
rate 
provided 
by  trade 
agree- 
ment 
with 
Uruguay 
(per- 
cent) 


76 


<60 


49 


SO 


United  States  imports  for  consumption  " 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


From  Uruguay 


1938 


1939 


From  all  countries 


1940  » 


44 


50 


'■SO 


'42 
20 


1938 


28 


"1, 028      "  729 
219  29 


1939 


1940  » 


'50 


216 


2,685 


60 


2,745 


2,609 


102 


'53 


825 


93 
(«) 


2,711         918 


15 
213 


44 


44 


1,243 


*<616 
23 


43 


(') 


,399 


119 
i  58 


I  8,576 


(•) 
469 


8,673 


154 
47 


8,774 


(«) 

(') 
(') 
237 


6,915 


110 
20 


7,046 


•/.■: 
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Para- 
graph 
num- 
ber in 
Tarifl 
Act  of 
1930 


762 


•:".; 


1 


1101  (a) 


Description  of  article 


Flaxseed. 

Provided,  That  on  and  after 
the  effective  date  of  this 
agreement,  and  until  the 
thirtieth  day  following  a 
proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of 
America,  after  consultation 
with  the  Uruguayan  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  existing 
abnormal  situation  in  re- 
spect of  the  trade  in  flaxseed 
has  terminated,  the  rate  of 
duty  under  this  item  shall 

be - 

Wools:  Donskoi,  Smyrna,  Cor- 
dova, Valparaiso,  Ecuadoran, 
Syrian,  Aleppo,  Georgian, 
Turkestan,  Arabian,  Baghdad, 
Persian,  Sistan,  East  Indian, 
Thibetan,  Chinese,  Manehu- 
rian,  Mongolian,  Egyptian, 
Sudan,  Cyprus,  Sardinian, 
Pyrenean,  Oporto,  Iceland, 
Scotch  Blackface,  Black 
Spanish,  Kerry,  Haslock,  and 
Welsh  Mountain;  similar 
wools  without  merino  or 
English  blood;  all  other  wools 
of  whatever  blood  or  origin 
not  finer  than  40's;  all  the 
foregoing  — 
In  the  grease  or  washed 


Rate  of  duty 


Tariff  Act  of  1930 


65e  bushel  of  56  lbs. 


1102 (a) 


Scoured. 


On  the  skin. 


Sorted,   or   matchings,   if  not 
scoured. 
Wools,  not  specially  provided  for, 
not  finer  than  44's: 
In  the  grease  or  washed 

Scoured 

On  the  skin 

Sorted,   or   matchings,   if  not 
scoured. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Trade  agreement 
with  Uruguay 


502  bushel  of  56  lbs. 


32*50  bushelof561bs 


240    lb.    of   clean 

content. 
270    lb.    of   clean 

content. 
220    lb.    of   clean 

content. 
250    lb.    of   clean 

content. 


290    lb.    of   clean 

content. 
320    lb.    of   clean 

content. 
270    lb.    of   clean 

content. 
30i    lb.    of    clean 

content. 


Ad  valorem 

equivalent  on 

basis  of  imports 

in  1939 


United  States  imports  for  consumption 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Under 
rate 
effec- 
tive in 
1939 
(per- 
cent) 


Under 
rate 
provided 
by  trade 
agree- 
ment 
with 
Uruguay 
(per- 
cent) 


130   lb.    of   clean 

content. 
160    lb.    of   clean 

content. 
110    lb.    of   clean 

content. 
140    lb.    of   clean 

content. 


17^    lb.    of   clean 

content. 
200    lb.    of   clean 

content. 
150    lb.    of   clean 

content. 
180    lb.    of   clean 

content. 


43 


28 


From  Uruguay 


1938 


1, 095 


48 


90 


63 


207 


1939 


786 


124 


1940  » 


2,294 


From  all  countrli 


1938 


19, 872 


272 


44 


479 


615 


3,171 


1939 


18, 421 


4,614 


194 


H, 
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Itemized  List  of  Tariff  Concessions  Made  to 

Uruguay  (Schedule  II) 

— Continued 

Jara- 

Description  of  article 

•  Rate  of  duty 

Ad  valorem 

equivalent  on 

basis  of  imports 

in  1939 

United  States  imports  for  consumption  • 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

raph 
tam- 
er In 

Tariff  Act  of  1930 

Trade  agreement 
with  Uruguay 

Under 
rate 
effec- 
tive in 
1939 
(per- 
cent) 

Under 
rate 
providec 
by  trade 
agree- 
ent 
with 
Uruguay 
(per- 
cent) 

From  Uruguay 

From  all  countries 

"ariff 

LCtOf 

1930 

1938 

1949 

1940  » 

1938 

1939 

1940* 

30(a) 

Hides  and  skins  of  cattle  of  the 
bovine  species  (except  hides 
and  skins  of  the  India  water 
buffalo  imported  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  raw- 
hide articles),  raw  or  uncured. 
or  dried,  salted,  or  pickled: 
Cattle  hides 

10%  ad  valorem... 
do... 

5%  ad  valorem 

do 

10 
10 
10 

5 
5 
5 

102 

75 
47 

299 
259 

5,179 

4,043 

34 

12, 089 

4,610 

121 

Calf  and  kip  skins 

*16, 915 

Buffalo  hides,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for. 

Total 

do 

do 

2,508 
•212 

102 

122 

558 

9,256 

16. 820 

Total  dutiable  items 

19, 635 

4,305 

4,483 

4,705 

43,119 

52, 284 

B.  Fbee  Items 
Agates,  unmanufactured 

Free.. 

Bound  free  m 

49, 466 

1603 

1 
39 

75 
11 

34 
12 

2 

66 

69 
24 

44 
29 

3 

40 

120 
60 

101 
40 

w 

1 
266 

838 
290 

6,525 
594 

4 

3 

578 

1,496 
442 

6,201 
792 

4 

1625 

Blood,  dried,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for. 
Bones,  crude,  steamed,  or  ground; 
bone  dust,  bone  meal,  and 
bone  ash;  and  animal  carbon 
suitable   only   for  fertilizing 
purposes. 
Tankage  of  a  grade  used  chiefly 
for  fertilizers,  or  chiefly  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers. 
Sausage  casings,  weasands,  intes- 
tines, bladders,  tendons,  and 
integuments,    not    specially 
provided  for: 
Sheep,  lamb,  and  goat  sausage 

casings. 
Sausage  casings,  not  specially 
provided     for     (including 
weasands,  bladders,  and  in- 
testines). 
Integuments,  tendons,  and  in- 
testines, not  sausage  casings. 

Total 

Free.. 

Bound  free.. 

429 
1,481 

375 

7,077 
854 

12 

1627 

Free.. 

Bound  free 

1685 

Free  » 

Bound  free... 

1755 

Free  " 

Bound  free 

Free  " 

Bound  free 

Free  ■ 

Bound  free 

46 

73 

141      t,iu     o,  ww 

7,943 

' — 

1 

:■.:■■'■■ 
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Description  of  article 
1 

Rate  of  duty 

Ad  valorem 

equivalent  on 

basis  of  imports 

in  1939 

United  States  imports  for  consumption  • 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Para- 
graph 
num- 

Tariff Act  of  1930 

Trade  agreement 
with  Uruguay 

Under 
rate 
effec- 
tive in 
1939 
(per- 
cent) 

Under 
rate 
provided 
by  trade 
agree- 
ent 
with 
Urueuay 
(per- 
cent) 

From  Uruguay 

From  all  countries 

ber  in 

Tariff 

Act  of 

1930 

1938 

1949 

1940  » 

1938 

1939 

1940' 

1780 

Tankage,  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

103 

335 

257 

935 

2,635 

1,8( 

275 

559 

611 

9,453 

12, 051 

12, 0* 

Grand  total  of  items  in  Sched- 
ule II. 



4,580 

5,042 

5,376 

52, 572 

64, 335 

61, 5; 

•  Except  as  noted,  import  data  do  not  include  imports  from  Cuba  or 
imports  free  of  duty  (products  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  etc.),  entered 
under  special  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Imports  into  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  were  negligible  and  are  included. 

»  Preliminary. 

«  Rate  reduced  to  Hot  per  pound  in  the  trade  agreement  with  France, 
effective  June  15,  1936.  Rate  on  product  of  Cuba  reduced  to  Hot  per 
pound  (net)  in  the  trade  agreement  with  Cuba,  effective  Sept.  3, 1934. 

d  Includes  the  following  amounts:  From  Cuba  (dutiable  at  Cuban 
agreement  rate):  1938,  $212,516;  1939,  $215,712;  1940,  $219,644;  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  (free):  1938,  $104,509;  1939,  $123,410;  1940,  $111,406. 

•  Rate  reduced  to  1  %(4  per  pound  in  the  trade  agreement  with  the 
Netherlands  effective  Feb.  1, 1936;  further  reduced  to  1 1/n.t  per  pound  by 
virtue  of  the  reduction  on  crude  glycerin  in  the  trade  agreement  with 
France,  effective  June  15, 1936. 

'Includes  imports  valued  at  $21,772  dutiable  but  exempt  from  tax, 
entered  at  the  customs  district  of  Puerto  Rico. 


i  Less  than  $500. 

»  Bound  in  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom,  effectiv; 
Jan.  1, 1939. 

•  Exclusive  of  duties  on  imports  into  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  Unite: 
States. 

i  Includes  negligible  imports  of  meat  pastes  (except  liver  pastes)  pn 
pared  or  preserved,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  packed  in  airtight  containers  weighing  e?c; 
with  contents  not  more  than  3  ounces;  not  separately  classified  prior  f 
1939. 

*  Includes  imports  valued  at  $305,032,  product  of  Cuba,  dutiable  f 
preferential  rate.   Negligible  in  other  years. 

i  Includes  imports  valued  at  $61,887,  product  of  the  Philippine  Islant 
(free).   Negligible  in  other  years. 

«•  Bound  in  the  trade  agreement  with  Uruguay  only. 

»  Sausage  casings,  weasands,  intestines,  bladders,  tendons,  and  integu 
ments  produced  from  sheep,  lambs,  and  goats,  bound  in  the  trad 
agreement  with  Turkey,  effective  May  5, 1939. 
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COORDINATION  OF  RELIEF  ACTIVITIES 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  ON  WAR  RELIEF  AGENCIES 


ileased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  27] 

Joseph  E.  Davies,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
nt's  Committee  on  War  Relief  Agencies,  on 
ly  27  submitted  to  the  President  a  report,  the 
:t  of  which  follows  : 

'Your  Committee  on  War  Relief  Agencies 
pectfully  submits  the  following  report. 
'In  the  foreign  relief  field,  a  degree  of  suc- 
s  has  been  achieved  in  reducing  the  number 
agencies  and  coordinating  the  activities  of 
»se  remaining.    The  number  of  active  foreign 
ief  agencies  is  now  approximately  300  as  com- 
•ed  with  some  700  or  more  during  the  peak 
'iod  in  early  1941.    While  this  is  a  definite 
srovement,  further  coordination  and  consoli- 
ion  is  desirable  in  the  public  interest. 
Funds  and  contributions  in  kind  raised  by 
ncies  registered   with   the   Department  of 
te  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end 
May  1942  have  totalled  over  $71,000,000. 
ring  the  same  period  other  foreign  relief 
ncies  raised  a  total  estimated  at  $25,000,000. 
is  significant  that  the  administrative  and 
sr  costs  of  the  agencies  registered  with  and 
ject  to  supervision  by  the  Department  of 
te  have  averaged  only  about  10  percent  of 
1  receipts  while  those  of  other  foreign  relief 
ncies  have  averaged,  on  the  basis  of  some- 
it  incomplete  information,  30  percent  or 
•e.    It  is  also  significant  that  administrative 
snses  of  the  latter  group  have  shown  an  ap- 
;iable  decrease  since  the  President's  Com- 
:ee  requested  periodic  reports  from  them, 


even  though  the  Committee  has  been  able  to 
exercise  only  advisory  supervision.  The  pres- 
ent rate  of  collections  by  foreign  relief  agencies, 
other  than  the  Red  Cross,  is  substantially  below 
the  peak,  with  a  resulting  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  overhead  costs,  but  this  decrease  in 
collections  is  far  more  than  offset  by  the  in- 
crease in  domestic  relief  solicitations. 

"In  the  domestic  relief  and  welfare  field,  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  has 
quite  naturally  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
a  very  large  number  of  new  agencies  appealing 
to  the  public  for  funds  and  contributions  for 
the  relief  and  welfare  of  our  own  civilian  pop- 
ulation and  armed  forces.  As  there  is  at  present 
no  central  registration  or  other  regulatory  au- 
thority, these  organizations  are  subject  to  no 
coordinated  supervision  or  control  and  even 
their  number  can  only  be  estimated. 

"While  actuated  by  the  highest  humanitarian 
motives,  these  agencies  tend  to  duplicate  each 
other's  efforts  causing  public  confusion  and  un- 
certainty. Undue  competition  among  them- 
selves and  between  them  and  the  foreign  relief 
agencies  leads  to  a  waste  of  financial  resources 
and  manpower  and  thus  tends  to  hamper  the 
national  war  effort.  There  is  a  lack  of  correla- 
tion between  the  programs  of  the  private,  agen- 
cies in  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  relief 
fields,  and  those  of  the  Red  Cross  and  of  the 
several  governmental  agencies  concerned  with 
various  phases  of  relief  and  welfare. 

"Certain  important  objectives  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  not  so  far  been  accomplished,  be- 

657 
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cause  of  lack  of  authority.  There  remain,  as 
indicated  above,  two  important  factors  affect- 
ing national  unity  of  effort  in  these  times  of 
emergency — (a)  the  public  is  subject  to  solici- 
tation from  far  too  many  agencies  representing 
an  excessive  amount  of  duplication  and  (b)  the 
limited  amount  of  leadership  that  exists  for 
charitable,  welfare  and  Government  war  bond 
campaigns  is  overly  occupied  and  its  effective- 
ness seriously  diminished  and  dissipated. 

"The  Committee  believes  that  these  facts  call 
for  a  central  authority  with  general  jurisdic- 
tion and  powers  to  bring  about  coordination  of 
effort  and  elimination  of  duplication  and  waste. 


DEPARTMENT    OF   STATE   BULLET! 

Pursuant  thereto,  the  Secretary  of  State,  upoj 
whose  recommendation  this  Committee  W£ 
originally  appointed,  has  suggested  that,  as  ttj 
domestic  relief  field  is  now  dominant,  it  wouli 
be  in  the  national  interest  to  consolidate,  | 
such  a  central  authority,  supervision  over  bot 
domestic  and  foreign  relief  agencies,  includin 
the  administration  of  Section  8  (b)  of  1 
Neutrality  Act,  1939,  now  vested  in  the  Seen 
tary  of  State. 

"The  Committee  recommends,  therefore,  th;; 
adequate  powers  be  delegated  to  a  central  ai 
thority  and  suggests  that  this  might  be  doi 
by  the  issuance  of  an  Executive  Order." 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  WAR  RELIEF  CONTROL  BOARD 


In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  the  President  on  July  24  signed 
an  Executive  order  (9205)  "Establishing  the 
President's  War  Eelief  Control  Board  and  De- 
fining Its  Functions  and  Duties".  The  text  of 
the  order  follows : 

"By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  as  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  because  of  emergencies  affecting  the 
national  security  and  defense,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  in  the  public  interest  chari- 
ties for  foreign  and  domestic  relief,  rehabilita- 
tion, reconstruction,  and  welfare  arising  from 
war-created  needs,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1.  The  President's  Committee  on  War  Relief 
Agencies,  appointed  by  me  on  March  13,  1941, 
is  hereby  continued  and  established  as  the  Pres- 
ident's War  Relief  Control  Board,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Board.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  shall  be  responsible  to  the  President. 

"2.  The  Board  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered— 

"  (a)  to  control,  in  the  interest  of  the  further- 
ance of  the  war  purpose,  all  solicitations,  sales  of 
or  offers  to  sell  merchandise  or  services,  col- 


lections and  receipts  and  distribution  or  dispos 
tion  of  funds  and  contributions  in  kind  for  t| 
direct  or  implied  purpose  of  (1)  charities  fi 
foreign  and  domestic  relief,  rehabilitation,  i 
construction  and  welfare  arising  from  wa 
created  needs  in  the  United  States  or  in  f  orei; 
countries,  (2)  refugee  relief,  (3)  the  relief 
the  civilian  population  of  the  United  States  i 
fected  by  enemy  action,  or  (4)  the  relief  a| 
welfare  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Sta; 
or  of  their  dependents;  Provided,  that  tj 
powers  herein  conferred  shall  apply  only 
activities  concerned  directly  with  war  relief  ai 
welfare  purposes  and  shall  not  extend  to  lo( 
charitable  activities  of  a  normal  and  usual  ch£ 
acter  nor  in  any  case  to  intra-state  activiti 
other  than  those  immediately  affecting  the  "w 
effort ; 

"(b)    (1)  to  provide  for  the  registration 
licensing  of  persons  or  agencies  engaged 
such  activities  and  for  the  renewal  or  cancel, 
tion  of  such  registration  or  licenses ;  (2)  to  reg 
late  and  coordinate  the  times  and  amounts 
fund-raising  appeals;   (3)   to  define  and  pi 
mulgate  ethical  standards  of  solicitation  &i 
collection  of  funds  and  contributions  in  kin- 
(4)  to  require  accounts  of  receipts  and  expem 
tures  duly  and  reliably  audited,  and  such  otl 
records  and  reports  as  the  Board  may  deem 
be  in  the  public  interest;  (5)  to  eliminate 
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erge  such  agencies  in  the  interests  of  efficiency 
id  economy;  and  (6)  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
3  necessary  for  the  protection  of  essential  local 
larities;  and 

"(c)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
)t  inconsistent  with  law. as  the  Board  may 
■termine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry 
it  the  purposes  of  this  Order. 

"3.  The  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Order 
all  not  apply  to  (a)  the  American  National 
;d  Cross  or  (b)  established  religious  bodies 
lich  are  not  independently  carrying  out  any 

the  activities  specified  in  section  2  of  this 
•der. 

''4.  Under  the  authority  given  me  by  Sec- 
n  13  of  the  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  ap- 
aved  November  4,  1939  (54  Stat.  8,  11)  and 
tie  I  of  the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941,  ap- 
jved  December  18, 1941  (Public  Law  No.  354, 
:h  Congress) ,  and  pursuant  to  the  suggestion 
the  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  ordered  that  the 
Ministration  of  any  and  all  of  the  provisions 
Section  8  (b)  of  the  said  Joint  Resolution 
ating  to  the  solicitation  and  collection  of 
ids  and  contributions  for  relief  purposes, 
etofore  by  me  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
ite,  be  and  it  hereby  is  transferred  to  the 
i  Board.      All  rules  and  regulations  and 
ms  which  have  been  issued  by  the  Secretary 
State  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  said 
tion  8  (b)  and  which  are  in  effect  shall  con- 
xe  in  effect  until  modified,  superseded,  re- 
ed or  repealed  by  the  Board. 
5.  Any  and  all  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
i  of  said  Board  which  may  be  affected  with 
uestion  relating  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
'ernment  of  the  United  States  in  connection 
l  the  administration  of  the  powers  vested  in 

Board  by  this  Order  shall  be  determined 
/  after  conference  with  the  Secretary  of 
;e,  to  the  end  that  any  action  with  respect 
ich  matters  shall  be  consistent  with  the  for- 
•  policy  of  the  United  States. 
p.  For  the  purpose  of  economy  in  adminis- 
ion,  the  Board  is  authorized 'to  utilize  the 
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services  of  available  and  appropriate  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  State  and  other  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  and  such 
other  services,  equipment,  and  facilities  as  may 
be  made  available  by  these  departments  and 
agencies. 

"7.  For  the  purpose  of  effectively  carrying- 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Order,  the  Board  may 
require  that  all  war  relief  and  welfare  policies 
plans,  programs,  procedures  and  methods  of 
voluntary  agencies  be  coordinated  and  in- 
tegrated with  those  of  the  several  Federal  de- 
partments, establishments  and  agencies  and  the 
American  Red  Cross;  and  all  these  organiza- 
tions shall  furnish  from  time  to  time  such  in- 
formation as  the  Board  may  consider  necessary 
for  such  purposes. 

"8.  The  Board  shall  from  time  to  time  sub- 
mit to  the  President  such  reports  and  recom- 
mendations regarding  war  charities,  relief  and 
welfare  in  foreign  countries  and  in  the  United 
States  and  the  relationship  of  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  resources  and  programs  in 
these  and  related  fields,  as  the  public  interest 
may  require. 

"9.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
as  such  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  en- 
titled to  necessary  transportation,  subsistence, 
and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

"10.  This  Order  shall  remain  in  force  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  war  and  for  six 
months  after  the  termination  thereof,  unless  re- 
voked by  Presidential  order." 

On  July  30,  1942,  the  President's  War  Relief 
Control  Board  prescribed  certain  regulations 
governing  solicitation  and  collection  of  funds 
and  contributions  for  war  relief  and  welfare, 
which  are  to  supersede  the  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  authority 
of  sections  8  and  13  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of 
1939  relating  to  relief  contributions.  The  text 
of  the  new  regulations  appears  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  August  1,  1942,  page  5946. 
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STATUS  OF  AUSTRIA 


[Released  to  the  press  July  27] 

At  the  Secretary's  press  conference  on  July 
27  a  correspondent  stated  that  there  appeared 
to  be  some  confusion  with  respect  to  the  view 
of  this  country  as  to  the  present  status  of  Aus- 
tria and  asked  for  clarification  on  this  point. 
The  Secretary  replied : 

"It  is  probable  that  such  confusion,  if  it  ex- 
ists, has  arisen  from  administrative  steps  which 
may  have  been  taken  by  this  Government  in 
pursuance  of  its  own  laws  designed  to  afford 
adequate  protection  to  this  country's  interests 
in  dealing  with  the  situation  presented  by  the 
imposition  of  military  control  over  Austria  and 
residents  of  Austria  by  Germany.  This  Gov- 
ernment very  clearly  made  known  its  opinions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  seizure  of  Austria 
took  place  and  the  relation  of  that  seizure  to 
this  Government's  well-known  policy  toward 
the  taking  of  territory  by  force.  This  Govern- 
ment has  never  taken  the  position  that  Austria 
was  legally  absorbed  into  the  German  Reich." 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  CARIBBEAN 
COMMISSION 

[Released  to  the  press  August  1] 

Charles  W.  Taussig,  United  States  chairman 
of  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission, 
announced  on  August  1  the  appointment  of  S. 
Burns  Weston  as  secretary  of  the  American 
Section  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Weston  is  transferring  from  his  former 
position  as  director  of  the  Office  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration.  He  was  born  in  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Antioch 
College  and  Yale  Law  School.  Before  coming 
to  Washington  he  was  a  resident  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission 
was  created  in  March  1942  and  serves  as  a  body 
to  advise  the  British  and  American  Govern- 
ments on  social  and  economic  problems  affect- 
ing the  Caribbean  area.  The  other  American 
members  of  the  Commission  are  Governor  Rex- 
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ford  Guy  Tugwell,  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  M 
Coert  duBois,  Chief  of  the  Caribbean  Office  ( 
the  Department  of  State. 

LIAISON  WITH  NETHERLANDS  EAST 
INDIAN  OFFICIALS 

[Released  to  the  press  July  29] 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Foote,   formerly  Americ? 
Consul  General  at  Batavia,  is  on  his  way 
Australia  as  this  Government's  representatr 
in  contact  with  the  Netherlands  officials  the 
of  the  East  Indian  Services. 


American  Republics 


AVIATION  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  IN  | 
MEXICO 

[Released  to  the  press  July  28] 

Two  pilot  training  schools,  similar  to  the  6 
operated  in  the  United  States  by  the  Civil  Aei 
nautics  Administration,  will  be  established. 
Mexico  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Unit 
States,  the  State  Department  announced  | 
July  28. 

At  the  request  of  the  Mexican  Governmei 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  will  c 
tail  supervisors  to  instruct  Mexican  personi 
in  United  States  aviation  training  methods  a 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  schools. 

A  nucleus  for  this  purpose  will  soon  be  ava 
able  when  26  Mexican  young  men  complete  av 
tion  courses  they  are  taking  at  United  Sta' 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Civil  Aei 
nautics  Administration.  Of  this  group,  18  if 
receiving  flight  training,  including  instruct 
courses,  while  the  remainder  will  be  administ 
tive  engineers,  instructor  mechanics,  and  servv 
mechanics. 

Flight-instructor  trainees  from  this  lat) 
addition  to  the  United  Nations  are  now  at  Bj 
son  Flying  Service,  Inc.,  Hagerstown,  Md. ;  T 
Cities  Aviation  School,  Inc.,  Endicott,  N.  j 
Parkersburg  Flying  Service  and  Aviatu 
School,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  Roscoe  Turfl 
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ronautical  Corporation,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
rth  Aviation  Co.,  White  Bear  Lake,  Minn. ; 
tter-Carr  Flying  Service,  Albuquerque,  N. 
x.;  Plains  Airways,  Inc.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 
ithwest  Airways,  Inc.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Pa- 
i  Air  School,  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Calkins  Air- 
ft  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. ;  Olympia  Air  Trans- 
t  Corporation,  Sunnyside,  Wash.;  Curtiss- 
ight  Technical  Institute,  Glendale,  Calif, 
'hese  trainees  have  been  taking  a  course 
.ch  provides  from  160  to  180  hours  of  flight 
ning  and  360  hours  of  ground-school  instruc- 
i,  upon  successful  completion  of  which  they 
1  meet  the  requirements  for  a  Civil  Aero- 
tics  Administration  commercial-pilot  cer- 
ate with  instructor  rating. 


IPLETION  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
HIGHWAY  AS  A  PIONEER  ROAD 

lased  to  the  press  July  28] 

rrangements  have  been  concluded  with 
temala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
ta  Rica,  and  Panama  for  the  immediate  link- 
sy  a  pioneer  road  of  the  already-constructed 
lents  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  be- 
in  the  Mexican-Guatemalan  border  and 
ama  City.  This  will  permit  road  traffic  at 
sarly  date  from  the  end  of  the  existing 
dard-guage  railway  in  Mexico  to  the 
al  Zone.  The  necessary  surveying  is  al- 
y  under  way,  and  construction  work  will 
tly  be  started,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
es  Government. 

ie  plans  which  have  now  been  approved  call 
he  construction  of  approximately  625  miles 
ew  all-weather  pioneer  road  to  link  about 
)  miles  of  road  which  have  already  been 
tructed  in  Central  America  and  Panama, 
proposed  minimum  construction  standards 
hese  new  links  provide  for  a  roadway  width 
om  10  to  16  feet  with  an  8-inch  gravel  sur- 
average  maximum  grades  of  10  percent, 
average  maximum  curvature  of  30  meters, 
ie  completion  of  this  road  will  not  only  be 
rategic  importance,  in  that  it  will  link  the 
mental  United  States  with  the  Canal  Zone 
wholly  overland  transportation  system,  but 
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also  it  will  alleviate  in  some  degree  the  trans- 
portation difficulties  of  the  Central  American 
countries,   which   have  hitherto   depended  in 
large  measure  upon  water  transportation.    It 
is  also  expected  that  the  contemplated  construc- 
tion will  ease  the  economic  difficulties  which  the 
Central  American  countries  are  facing  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  disruption  of  their  foreign  trade 
caused  by  the  war.     Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  fullest  possible  use  of  local  facili- 
ties, including  labor,  equipment,  and  materials. 
The  plan  to  complete  the  Inter-American 
Highway  as  a  pioneer  road  will  not  modify  the 
plan  to  construct  a  permanent  Inter- American 
Highway  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Decem- 
ber 26,  1941.    By  this  act  Congress  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  $20,000,000  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  permanent  Inter- American  High- 
way in  collaboration  with  the  Central  Amer- 
ican republics.    The  present  plan  will,  however, 
permit  through  traffic  at  a  much  earlier  date 
than  originally  contemplated  and  will  facilitate 
the  construction  of  the  permanent  highway,  on 
the  line  of  which  the  pioneer  road  is  to  be  built. 

VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  COLOMBIA 

[Released  to  the  press  August  1] 

The  text  of  a  telegram  addressed  from  Miami 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  His  Excellency 
Dr.  Alfonso  Lopez,  President-elect  of  Colombia, 
on  July  28  follows : 

"May  I  take  the  opportunity  before  leaving 
for  Colombia  to  renew  my  sincere  gratitude 
for  the  friendly  welcome  and  generous  hospi- 
tality extended  to  me  as  well  as  my  family  and 
Doctors  Soto  Del  Corral  Araujo  and  Jaramillo 
Sanchez  by  your  Government.  We  had  a  very 
happy  sojourn  in  the  United  States  and  I  am 
glad  to  think  that  it  will  not  only  be  of  benefit 
to  Colombia  but  it  will  also  help  to  bring  our 
two  countries  even  closer  together.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  indeed  to  meet  you  again  and  to 
find  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  so  keenly  interested  in 
the  progressive  development  of  the  good  neigh- 
bor policy  which  you  so  ably  expounded  in 
Montevideo, 
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"Please  accept  my  very  warm  personal  re- 
gards and  best  wishes." 

The  Secretary  of  State  telegraphed  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  the  President-elect  of  Colombia : 

"I  have  received  your  telegram  of  July  28. 
It  also  gave  me  special  pleasure  to  renew  our 
old  and  cordial  association. 

"Your  friendly  references  to  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
reflect  in  my  opinion  the  happy  relations  of 
trust  and  cordiality  between  our  two  countries, 
to  which  you  and  President  Santos  have  made 
such  outstanding  contributions.  They  reflect 
also  the  leadership  of  Colombia  toward  closer 
and  better  inter- American  relations,  a  leader- 
ship which  has  been  indispensable  in  reaching 
the  degree  of  inter- American  solidarity  which 
now  characterizes  the  relations  between  the 
American  countries. 

"I  send  you  again  my  sincere  good  wishes 
for  your  personal  welfare  and  for  your  success 
in.  the  .high  office  which  you  will  shortly 
reassume." 
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HEALTH  AND  SANITATION  MISSION  Tl 
BOLIVIA 

A  health  and  sanitation  mission  to  Bolivi 
has  been  organized  as  part  of  the  inter- America: 
health  and  sanitation  program  recommended  a 
the  Conference  of  American  Foreign  Minister 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January  1942.  The  missio 
will  cooperate  with  Bolivian  authorities  i 
working  out  sanitation  projects  and  will  b\ 
headed  by  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Payne,  specialist  i 
tropical  medicine.  He  will  be  accompanied  t 
Bolivia  by  Dr.  Wendell  H.  Dove,  Acting  D 
rector  of  the  Health  and  Sanitation  Divisioi 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-America 
Affairs. 

Malaria  control  is  one  of  the  projects  und( 
consideration  to  protect  workers  in  Bolivia 
tropical  regions. 

Among  other  health  and  sanitation  missiot 
organized  in  collaboration  with  the  otht 
American  republics  under  the  Rio  program  a) 
those  to  Brazil  and  Peru  to  aid  in  sanitatic 
projects  for  the  great  Amazon  basin,  which  als 
extends  into  the  eastern  regions  of  Bolivia.    / 


Commercial  Policy 


AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


[Released  to  the  press  July  31] 

The  commercial  agreement  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  which  was  pro- 
claimed on  and  became  effective  on  August  6, 
1937  and  which  was  renewed  for  successive 
periods  of  one  year  on  August  5,  1938,  August 
2, 1939,  August  6, 1940,  and  August  2, 1941,  was 
continued  in  force  by  an  exchange  of  identic 
notes  at  Washington  on  July  31,  1942  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  and  the  Ambassador 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Mr. 
Maxim  Litvinoff.  The  notes  provide  that  the 
agreement  shall  remain  in  force  until  August 
6,  1943  and  thereafter,  unless  superseded  by  a 


more  comprehensive  commercial  agreemen 
subject  to  termination  on  six  months'  writt( 
notice  by  either  Government. 

Although  it  is  expected  that  in  the  comir 
year  the  character  and  amount  of  United  Stat 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  govern* 
largely  by  the  military  requirements  of  tl 
United  States  and  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  oth 
countries  struggling  against  the  forces  of  arm< 
aggression,  rather  than  by  the  usual  commerci 
considerations,  the  exchange  of  notes  will  i 
sure  the  continuance  during  the  emergen' 
period  of  our  established  commercial  relatio 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  basis  of  the  19 
commercial  agreement. 
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The  text  of  the  identic  notes  exchanged  on 
uly  31  follows : 

"Washington,  July  31,  191$. 
"In  accordance  with  the  conversations  which 
ave  taken  place,  I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  on 
malf  of  my  Government  the  agreement  which 
is  been  reached  between  the  Governments  of 
lr  respective  countries  that  the  agreement  re- 
irding  commercial  relations  between  the 
nited  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
)viet  Socialist  Kepublics  recorded  in  the  ex- 
tange  of  notes  of  August  4,  1937,  which  came 
to  force  on  August  6,  1937,  and  which  was 
newed  on  August  5, 1938,  August  2, 1939,  Au- 
ist  6, 1940,  and  August  2, 1941  shall  remain  in 
rce  until  August  6, 1943.  It  shall  continue  in 
rce  thereafter,  unless  superseded  by  a  more 
niprehensive  commercial  agreement,  subject 
termination  on  six  months'  written  notice  by 
;her  Government. 

"The  present  agreement  shall  be  proclaimed 
the  President  of  the  "United  States  of  Amer- 
i  and  approved  by  the  Council  of  People's 
•mmissars  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
publics. 
Accept  [etc.]" 

rhe  following  text  is  that  of  the  agreement  of 
igust  4,  1937.1 

'With  reference  to  recent  conversations 
nch  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  commerce 
;ween  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
lion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  I  have  the 
aor  to  confirm  and  to  make  of  record  by  this 
ie  the  following  agreement  which  has  been 
ched  between  the  Governments  of  our  re- 
ctive  countries : 

One.  The  United  States  of  America  will 
int  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
:  unconditional  and  unrestricted  most- 
■ored-nation  treatment  in  all  matters  con- 
ning customs  duties  and  charges  of  every 
d  and  in  the  method  of  levying  duties,  and, 
ther,  in  all  matters  concerning  the  rules,  for- 
ties and  charges  imposed  -in  connection 
h  the  clearing  of  goods  through  the  customs, 

Executive  Agreement  Series  105. 
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and  with  respect  to  all  laws  or  regulations  af- 
fecting the  sale  or  use  of  imported  goods  within 
the  country. 

"Accordingly,  natural  or  manufactured  prod- 
ucts having  their  origin  in  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  shall  in  no  case  be  subject, 
in  regard  to  the  matters  referred  to  above,  to 
any  duties,  taxes  or  charges  other  or  higher,  or 
to  any  rules  or  formalities  other  or  more  bur- 
densome, than  those  to  which  the  like  products 
having  their  origin  in  any  third  country  are  or 
may  hereafter  be  subject. 

"Similarly,  natural  or  manufactured  prod- 
ucts exported  from  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  consigned  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
shall  in  no  case  be  subject  with  respect  to  ex- 
portation and  in  regard  to  the  above-mentioned 
matters,  to  any  duties,  taxes,  or  charges  other 
or  higher,  or  to  any  rules  or  formalities  other 
or  more  burdensome,  than  those  to  which  the 
like  products  when  consigned  to  the  territory 
of  any  third  country  are  or  may  hereafter 
be  subject. 

"Any    advantage,    favor,   privilege   or    im- 
munity which  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
granted  by  the  United  States  of  America  in  re- 
gard to  the  above-mentioned  matters,  to  a  nat- 
ural or  manufactured  product  originating  in 
any  third  country  or  consigned  to  the  territory 
of  any  third  country  shall  be  accorded  im- 
mediately and  without  compensation  to  the  like 
product  originating  in  or  consigned  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
"It  is  understood  that  so  long  as  and  in  so 
far  as  existing  law  of  the  United  States  of 
America  may  otherwise  require,  the  foregoing 
provisions,  in  so  far  as  they  would  otherwise 
relate  to  duties,  taxes  or  charges  on  coal,  coke 
manufactured  therefrom,  or  coal  or  coke  bri- 
quettes, shall  not  apply  to  such  products  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  of  America.    If 
the  law  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
not  permit  the  complete  operation  of  the  forego- 
ing provisions  with  respect  to  the  above-men- 
tioned products,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  reserves  the  right  within  fifteen  days 
after  January  1,  1938,  to  terminate  this  agree- 
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ment  in  its  entirety  on  thirty  days'  written 
notice. 

"It  is  understood,  furthermore,  that  the  ad- 
vantages now  accorded  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  accorded  by  the  United  States  of  America, 
its  territories  or  possessions,  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  one  an- 
other or  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba  shall  be 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  agreement. 

"Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  adoption  of  measures 
prohibiting  or  restricting  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  gold  or  silver,  or  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  see  fit 
with  respect  to  the  control  of  the  export  or 
sale  for  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  imple- 
ments of  war,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  all  other 
military  supplies.    It  is  understood  that  any 
action  which  may  be  taken  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  under  the  au- 
thority of  Section  2  (b)  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
of  1937  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  title  to  goods 
shall  not  be  considered  as  contravening  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement  relating  to  the 
exportation  of  natural  or  manufactured  prod- 
ucts from  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

"Subject  to  the  requirement  that  no  arbitrary 

discrimination  shall  be  effected  by  the  United 
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States  of  America  against  importations  fron 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  ii 
favor  of  those  from  any  third  country,  the  fore 
going  provisions  shall  not  extend  to  prohibi 
tions  or  restrictions  (1)  imposed  on  moral  o 
humanitarian  grounds,  (2)  designed  to  prote< 
human,  animal,  or  plant  life,  (3)  relating  t 
prison-made  goods,  or  (4)  relating  to  the  eij 
f  orcement  of  police  or  revenue  laws. 

"Two.  On  its  part  the  Government  of  tl 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will  tal 
steps  to  increase  substantially  the  amount  < 
purchases  in  the  United  States  of  America  f< 
export  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repul 
lies  of  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  man 
facture  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Three.  This  agreement  shall  come  in; 
force  on  the  day  of  proclamation  thereof  by  t) 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  ai 
of  approval  thereof  by  the  Soviet  of  Peopl^ 
Commissars  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social! 
Republics,  which  proclamation  and  approsi 
shall  take  place  on  the  same  day.  It  shall  cc 
tinue  in  effect  for  twelve  months.  Both  p? 
ties  agree  that  not  less  than  thirty  days  pn 
to  the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid  period, 
twelve  months  they  shall  start  negotiations  : 
garding  the  extension  of  the  period  duri 
which  the  present  agreement  shall  continue 
force." 


TRADE-AGREEMENT  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  IRAN 


[Released  to  the  press  July  29] 

The  Secretary  of  State  issued  on  July  29 
formal  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Iran. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
issued  simultaneously  a  notice  setting  the  dates 
for  the  submission  to  it  of  information  and 
views  in  writing  and  of  applications  to  appear 
at  public  hearings  to  be  held  by  the  Committee, 
and  fixing  the  time  and  place  for  the  opening 
of  the  hearings. 

There  is  printed  below  a  list  of  products 
which  will  come  under  consideration  for  the  pos- 
sible granting  of  concessions  by  the  Government 


of  the  United  States.  Representations  whii 
interested  persons  may  wish  to  make  to  i\ 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  nd 
not  be  confined  to  the  articles  appearing  on  U 
list  but  may  cover  any  articles  of  actual  or  ]• 
tential  interest  in  the  import  or  export  trade  i 
the  United  States  with  Iran.  However,  oij 
the  articles  contained  in  the  list  issued  on  J  i 
29  or  in  any  supplementary  list  issued  later  \j 
come  under  consideration  for  the  possible  gw 
ing  of  concessions  by  the  Government  of 
United  States. 

Suggestions  with  regard  to  the  form  and  <9 
tent  of  presentations  addressed  to  the  Cd 
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littee  for  Reciprocity  Information  are  included 
n  a  statement  released  by  that  Committee  on 
tecember  13, 1937. 

A  compilation  showing  the  total  trade  be- 
ween  the  United  States  and  Iran  during  the 
ears  1929-40  inclusive,  together  with  the  prin- 
ipal  products  involved  in  the  trade  between 
le  two  countries  during  1939  and  1940,  is 
rinted  below. 

Department  of  State 

trade-agreement  negotiations  with  iran 

Public  Notice 

Pursuant  to  section  4  of  an  act  of  Congress 
Dproved  June  12,  1934,  entitled  "An  Act  To 
mend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930",  as  extended  by 
ublic  Resolution  61,  approved  April  12,  1940, 
id  to  Executive  Order  6750,  of  June  27, 1934, 1 
jreby  give  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  a 
ade  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Iran. 
All  presentations  of  information  and  views 
i  writing  and  applications  for  supplemental 
•al  presentation  of  views  with  respect  to  the 
jgotiation  of  such  agreement  should  be  sub- 
itted  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Inf or- 
ation in  accordance  with  the  announcement  of 
Lis  date  issued  by  that  Committee  concerning 
ie  manner  and  dates  for  the  submission  of 
•iefs  and  applications  and  the  time  set  for 
lblic  hearings. 

Cordell  Hull 
Secretary  of  /State 
Washington,  D.C., 
July  W,  191$. 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 

trade-agreement  negotiations  with  iran 

Public  Notice 

losing  date  for  submission  of  briefs,  August 
27,  1942;  closing  date  for  application  to  be 
heard,  August  27, 1942 ;  public  hearings  open, 
September  9,  1942. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
:reby  gives  notice  that  all  information  and 
ews  in  writing,  and  all  applications  for  sup- 
lemental  oral  presentation  of  views,  in  regard 


to  the  negotiation  of  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Iran,  of  which  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  negotiate  has  been  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  this  date,  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  not 
later  than  12  o'clock  noon,  August  27,  1942. 
Such  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"The  Chairman,  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation, Tariff  Commission  Building,  Eighth 
and  E  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C." 

A  public  hearing  will  be  held,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  on  September  9,  1942,  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  in  the  hear- 
ing room  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  the  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  where  supplemental  oral 
statements  will  be  heard. 

Six  copies  of  written  statements,  either  type- 
written or  printed,  shall  be  submitted,  of  which 
one  copy  shall  be  sworn  to.  Appearance  at 
hearings  before  the  Committee  may  be  made 
only  by  those  persons  who  have  filed  written 
statements  and  who  have  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed made  written  application  for  a  hearing, 
and  statements  made  at  such  hearings  shall  be 
under  oath. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information  this  29th  day  of  July  1942. 

E.  G.  Martin 
Acting  Secretary 

Washington,  D.C, 
July  29, 191$. 

List  of  Products  on  Which  the  United  States 
Well  Consider  Granting  Concessions  to 
Iran 

Note  :  The  rates  of  duty  indicated  are  those 
now  applicable  to  products  of  Iran.  When  the 
rate  is  one  which  has  been  reduced  pursuant 
to  a  previous  trade  agreement  by  50  percent  (the 
maximum  permitted  by  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act),  this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  symbol  mr. 
When  the  rate  represents  a  reduction  pursuant 
to  a  previous  trade  agreement,  but  less  than  a 
50-percent  reduction,  this  is  indicated  by  the 
symbol  r.  When  an  item  has  been  bound  free 
of  duty  in  a  previous  trade  agreement,  this  is 
indicated  by  the  symbol  b. 
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For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  identification 
of  the  articles  listed,  reference  is  made  in  the 
list  to  the  paragraph  numbers  of  the  tariff 
schedules  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  de- 
scriptive phraseology  is,  however,  in  a  number 
of  cases  limited  to  a  narrower  field  than  that 
covered  by  the  numbered  tariff  paragraph.  In 
such  cases  only  the  articles  covered  by  the  de- 
scriptive phraseology  of  the  list  will  come  under 
consideration  for  the  granting  of  concessions. 

In  the  event  that  articles  which  are  at  present 
regarded  as  classifiable  under  the  descriptions 
included  in  the  list  are  excluded  therefrom  by 
judicial  decision  or  otherwise  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  agreement,  the  list  will  neverthe- 
less be  considered  as  including  such  articles. 
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United 
States 

Tarifl  Act 
of  1930 

Paragraph 


Description  of  article 


Present  rate 
of  duty 


Sym- 
bol 


20%  ad  val. 


35%  or  40%  ad 
val.° 


United 

States 

Tariff  Act 

of  1930 
Paragraph 


721  (d) 

736.... 

741.... 


756. 


761. 


762 

911  (a). 


911  (b). 


Asafetida,    natural    and   uncom-     10%  ad  val. 
pounded,    but    advanced    in 
value  or  condition  by  shred- 
ding,   grinding,    chipping, 
crushing,  or  any  other  process 
or  treatment  whatever  beyond 
that  essential  to  proper  pack- 
ing and  the  prevention  of  de- 
cay or  deterioration  pending 
manufacture,  not  containing 
alcohol. 
Opium  containing  not  less  than     $3  per  lb. 
8.5  per  centum  of  anhydrous 
morphine:      Provided,     That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  impair 
or  affect  in  any  manner  the 
provisions    of    the    Narcotic 
Drugs    Import    and    Export 
Act,  as  amended. 

73 Iron-oxide     and     iron-hydroxide 

pigments,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for: 
Natural — ■ 

339_ Table,    household,    kitchen,   and 

hospital  utensils,  and  hollow  or 
flatware,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for: 
Composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  copper  or  brass,  not 
plateJ  with  platinum,  gold,  or 
silver,  and  not  specially  pro- 
vided for. 

<•  In  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom,  effective  Jan.  1, 
1939,  the  rate  of  duty  on  table,  household,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils, 
and  hollow  or  flatware,  not  specially  provided  for,  composed  wholly  or 
in  chief  value  of  copper  (including  copper  in  alloys  other  than  brass),  not 
plated  with  platinum,  gold,  or  silver,  and  not  specially  provided  for,  was 
reduced  to  35%  ad  valorem. 


1101  (b). 


1102  (b). 


1116  (a). 


1528. 


1529  (a). 


Description  of  article 


Present  rate 
of  duty 


Syi 
be 


Caviar  and  other  fish  roe  for  food 
purposes: 

Sturgeon,  not  boiled. 

Berries,  edible,  dried,  desiccated, 

or  evaporated. 
Dates,  fresh  or  dried,  except  when 
packed  in  units  of  any  descrip- 
tion weighing  (with  the  imme- 
diate container,  if  any)  not 
more  than  ten  pounds  each: 

With  pits 

With  pits  removed 

Almonds: 

Not  shelled 

Shelled. 

Pistache  nuts: 

Not  shelled 

Shelled. - 

Apricot  and  peach  kernels 

Quilts  or  bedspreads,  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  cotton,  whether 
in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  if 
block-printed  by  hand. 
Table  and  bureau  covers,  center- 
pieces, runners,   scarfs,  nap- 
kins,   and    doilies,    made    of 
plain-woven  cotton  cloth,  and 
not  specially  provided  for,  if 
block-printed  by  hand. 
Hair  of  the  camel  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  under 
bond  and  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  press  cloth,  camel's 
hair  belting,  knit  or  felt  boots, 
heavy     fulled     lumbermen's 
socks,  rugs,  carpets,  or  any 
other  floor  coverings. 
Hair  of  the  Cashmere  goat: 
In  the  grease  or  washed — 


Scoured. 


On  the  skin. 


30%  ad  val. 
2H£  Per  lb. 


Sorted,    or    matchings,    if  not 
scoured. 

Oriental,  Axminster,  Savonnerie, 
Aubusson,  and  other  carpets, 
rugs,  and  mats,  not  made  on  a 
power-driven  loom,  plain  or 
figured,  whether  woven  as 
separate  carpets,  rugs,  or  mats, 
or  in  rolls  of  any  width. 

Turquoise,  cut  but  not  set,  and 
suitable  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  jewelry. 

Quilts  and  bedspreads,  wholly  or 
in  chief  value  of  cotton, 
whether  in  the  piece  or  other- 
wise; table  and  bureau  covers, 


10  per  lb. 
20  per  lb. 

5^0  per  lb. 
16M0  Per  lb. 

lH0perlb... 
VM  per  lb... 
30  per  lb. 
25%  ad  val. 


30%  ad  val. 


Free,  subject 
to  the  provi- 
sions of  par- 
agraph 1101 
of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930, 
as  amended. 


340  per  lb.  of 
clean  con- 
tent. 

370  per  lb.  of 
clean  con- 
tent. 

320  per  lb.  of 
clean  con- 
tent. 

350  per  lb.  of 
clean  con- 
tent. 

300  per  sq.  ft., 
but  not  less 
than  45%  ad 
val. 


10%  ad  val. 
90%  ad  val. 
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I    mini 

States 
Tariff  Act 

of  1930 
Paragraph 


529    (a)- 
Oont. 


02. 


17... 


i8... 


Description  of  article 


Present  rate 
of  duty 


Sym- 
bol 


United 

States 

Tariff  Act 

of  1930 
Paragraph 


Free. 
Free. 


centerpieces,  runners,  scarfs, 
napkins,  and  doilies,  made  of 
plain-woven  cotton  cloth;  all 
the  foregoing  in  part  of  fringe 
and  block-printed  by  hand. 
Cigar  and  cigarette  boxes,  finished 
or  unfinished  and  not  specially 
provided  for,  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  wood  or  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  silver. 
Asafetida,  natural  and  uncom- 
pounded,  and  in  a  crude  state, 
not  advanced  in  value  or  con- 
dition by  shredding,  grinding, 
chipping,  crushing,  ■  or  any 
other  process  or  treatment 
whatever  beyond  that  essen- 
tial to  proper  packing  and  the 
prevention  of  decay  or  dete- 
rioration pending  manufacture, 
not  containing  alcohol. 
Bristles,      crude,      not      sorted, 

bunched,  or  prepared. 
Turquoise,  rough  or  uncut,  and 
not  advanced  in  condition  or 
value  from  its  natural  state  by 
cleaving,  splitting,  cutting,  or 
other  process,  whether  in  its 
natural  form  or  broken,  not 
set. 
Drugs  which  are  natural  and  un- 
compounded  and  not  edible, 
and  not  specially  provided  for, 
and  are  in  a  crude  state,  not 
advanced  in  value  or  condition 
by  shredding,  grinding,  chip- 
ping, crushing,  or  any  other 
process   or    treatment    what- 
ever beyond  that  essential  to 
the    proper    packing    of   the 
drugs  and  the  prevention  of 
decay  or  deterioration  pend- 
ing manufacture,  not.  contain- 
ing alcohol: 
Quince  seed,  non-germinating.  _. 
Dyeing  or  tanning  materials: 
Saffron  and   madder,   whether 
crude  or  advanced  in  value 
or  condition  by  shredding, 
grinding,   chipping,    crush- 
ing, or  any  similar  process, 
not  containing  alcohol. 
Furs  and  fur  skins,  not  specially 
provided  for,  undressed: 

Badger Free 

Fox  (other  than  silver  or  black      Free 
fox). 

Persian  lamb  and  caracul Free 

Lamb  and  sheep   (other  than     Free 
Persian  lamb  and  caracul). 

Goat  and  kid Free 

Marten _,   Free 

Wolf - Free 

Jackal |  Free 


60%  ad  val. 


Free. 


1686. 


Description  of  article 


168S. 


1700. 


1722. 


1755. 


1768. 
1811. 


Gums  and  resins: 
Tragacanth 

Natural    gums,    natural    gum 
resins,  and  natural  resins, 
not  specially  provided  for. 
Hair   of   goats,    cleaned    or    un- 
cleaned,  drawn  or  undrawn, 
but     unmanufactured,      not 
specially  provided  for. 
Iron  ore  containing  iron  oxide  or 
iron  hydroxide,  and  suitable 
for   the  manufacture  of  pig- 
ments. 
Henna  leaves,  crude  or  unmanu- 
factured,   not   specially   pro- 
vided for. 
Sausage  casings,  weasands,  intes- 
tines, bladders,  tendons,  and 
integuments,     not     specially 
provided  for;  all  the  foregoing 
produced  from  sheep,  lambs, 
and  goats. 
Spices  and  spice  seeds: 

(2)  Cumin 

Works  of  art: 
Rugs  and  carpets  made   prior 
to  the  year  1701. 


Present  rate 
of  duty 


Free. 
Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


sym- 
bol 


Free. 
Free. 


Trade  of  the  United  States  With  Iran 

(Compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce) 

(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Year 


Free. 
Free. 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 
1940. 


Exports  to 
Iran  <• 


2,  430 
2,  743 
1,  057 
1,082 
1,409 
3,687 
4,339 

5,  103 
5,456 
9,  119 
4,420 

6,  465 


General  im- 
ports from 
Iran 


8,  648 
5,797 
4,457 

2,  764 

3,  353 
3,  286 
3,  635 
3,736 
5,  943 
3,  245 
4,380 
8,  648 


Merchandise 
balance  6 


-6,  218 

-  3,  054 

-3,400 

- 1,  682 

-1,944 

+  401 

+  704 

+  1,367 

-487 

+  5,  874 

+  40 

-2,  183 


'$$53 


;.•>'.'•:'; 

.,-.'.'- 


°  Includes  re-exports. 

6  Plus  sign  equals  excess  of  U.S.  exports;  minus  sign  equals  excess  of 
U.S.  imports. 
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UNITED    STATES    EXPORTS    TO    IRAN 

By  Principal  Commodities 

(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Commodity 


Exports,  including  re-exports,  total 

Rubber  tire  casings,  automobile,  number 

Automobile  inner  tubes,  number 

Other  vegetable  products,  inedible 

Textile  fibers  and  manufactures 

Wood  and  paper 

Lubricating  oil,  barrels 

Asbestos  and  manufactures 

Sulphur,  crude,  tons 

Steel  ingots,  blooms,  biUets  and  slabs,  sheet  bars  and  tin  plate  bars, 
tons. 

Iron  and  steel  bars  and  rods,  lbs 

Iron  and  steel  plates,  lbs 

Iron  and  steel  sheets,  galvanized,  lbs 

Steel  sheets,  black,  ungalvanized,  lbs 

Strip,  hoop,  band  and  scroll,  iron  or  steel,  lbs 

Railway  track  material 

Tubidar  products  and  fittings,  1,000  lbs 

Structural  iron  and  steel 

Wire  and  manufactures,  lbs 

Nails  and  bolts  (except  railroads),  lbs 


1939 


Quantity 


26,  900 
31,  204 


Value 


492 


5,400 


19,  921 


Tools ;--. 

Metal  drums  and  containers  for  oil,  gas,  and  other  liquids 

Other  iron  and  steel  advanced  manufactures 

Refined  copper  in  cathodes,  billets,  ingots,  bars,  and  other  forms, 

lbs. 
Other  metals  and  manufactures 

Batteries. 


22,  530 
116,469 


4,420 

860 

74 

9 

8 

4 

8 

12 

127 


1940 


Quantity 


22,  286 
20,  919 


4,245 


96,  326 
111,  106 


Transmission  and  distribution  apparatus  and  parts 

Electrical  refrigerators  and  parts 

Electric  fans,  number 

Radio  apparatus 

Other  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus 

Steam  engines,  boilers  and  accessories 

Construction  and  conveying  machinery  and  parts 

Well  and  refining  machinery  and  parts 

Pumping  equipment  and  parts 

Self-contained  air-conditioning  units  and  parts 

Air-conditioning  equipment  and  parts 

Cotton  gins,  cotton  presses  and  parts 

Air  compressors,  number 

Iron  or  steel  body  valves  and  parts  for  steam,  water,  oil,  and  gas. 

Other  industrial  machinery 

Tracklay ing  tractors  (carburetor  type)  number 

Tracklaying  tractors  (fuel  injection  type),  number 

Motor  trucks,  busses,  and  chassis,  new,  number 

Passenger  cars  and  chassis  (new)  number - 


4,987 


Value 


110,482 


611 


20 


261 
439 


198 

7 
34 

5 
16 

5 
19 
14 

5 

8 

16 

16 

7 

35 

92 

43 

129 

666 

138 

51 

237 

69 

6 

100 

37 

44 


2,500 
949 

16,  899,  248 
6,  941,  929 

5,  023,  278 

6,  146,  833 
1,  043,  160 


1,407 


324,  708 
117,321 


2,  125,  913 


196 


294 
344 


339 
354 


6,465 
645  | 
50 
12 
14 
10 

l\ 

58 
57 

371  i 
221 
171  \ 
208 

23 

673  i 
125 
127  i 
9 

12 

26; 
9 

29 
243 

32 

2 

2 

7 

1 

86 

225 

25 

82 

190 

40 

0. 

0. 

11 

16 

15 

19 


39 

1,266 

285 
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UNITED  states  exports  TO  IRAN — Continued 
By  Principal  Commodities 
(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Commodity 

1939 

1940 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

omobile  parts  for  assembly . 

34 
193 

4 

34 

7 

19 

141 

111 

4 

11 

0   1 

omobile  parts  for  replacement 

327 

omobile   accessories. 

0  7 

ilers,  number  .. 

23 

ts  for  aircraft  . 

17 

er  machinery  and  vehicles 

25 

mical  specialties     . 

126 

ustrial  chemicals 

45 

er  chemicals  and  related  articles 

16 

ntific  and  professional  instruments,  apparatus,  and  supplies 

5 

d  planes  (powered),  number 

25 

225 

108 
25 
158  6 

*ons  and  drays,  number  __ 

other  exports 

126 

UNITED    STATES    IMPORTS    FROM    IRAN 

By  Principal  Commodities 
(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Commodity 

1939 

1940 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

eral  imports,  total 

4,380 
205 
120 

45 
354 

8 

1 

72 

71 

157 

1 

1,  195 

61 
4 

2,  009 

77 

8  648 

sage  casings,  sheep,  lamb,  and  goat,  1,000  lbs 

125 

868 

25 

103 

5 

3 

8 

1,626 

683 

22 

2,  918 

113 

20 

2,  404 

492 
2,023 

76 

660 

31 

81 

9 

2,  146 
441 

48 

3,324 

153 

414 

3,  122 

926 
375 

140 

1,  660 

56 

33 

t  and  kid  skins,  dry  and  dry  salted,  1,000  lbs 

ressed  furs: 

3x,  other  than  silver  or  black,  1,000 

jrsian  lamb  and  caracul,  1,000 

ther  lamb  and  sheep,  1,000 

oat  and  kid  skin,  1,000 

arten,  1,000 

38,  fresh  or  dried,  with  pits  removed,  1,000  lbs 

104 
67 
88 

ache  nuts,  not  shelled,  1,000  lbs 

lin  seed,  1,000  lbs 

jacanth  gum,  1,000  lbs 

30 

1,447 

ice  seed,  1,000  lbs 

skoi,  Smyrna,  and  similar  wools  without  Merino  or  English 
blood,  washed  (clean  content),  1,000  lbs. 

Qtal,  Axminster,  Savonnerie,  Aubusson,  and  other  wool  car- 
pets and  carpeting,  mats,  etc.,  not, made  on  power-driven  loom 
1,000  sq.  ft. 
)ther  imports 

117 
158 

2,650 
797 
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INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  COUNCIL 

[Released  to  the  press  August  1] 

The  Memorandum  of  Agreement  regarding 
international  trade  in  wheat1  declares  that  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  wheat  problem  re- 
quires an  International  Wheat  Agreement  and 
that  such  an  agreement  necessitates  a  conference 
of  the  nations  willing  to  participate  which  have 
a  substantial  interest  in  international  trade  in 
wheat.  There  is  attached  to  the  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  a  Draft  Convention  designed  to 
facilitate  further  international  consideration 
of  the  subject  at  such  time  as  may  be  possible 
and  to  provide  a  basis  for  such  interim  meas- 
ures as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Recognizing  that  it  is  impracticable  to  con- 
vene at  the  present  time  an  international  con- 
ference to  enter  into  such  a  convention  and 
realizing  the  necessity  for  instituting  tempo- 
rary controls  and  for  establishing  without  de- 
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lay  a  pool  of  wheat  for  relief  purposes,  the  fi\ 
participating  countries  agreed  to  regard  as  ij 
effect  among  themselves  certain  of  the  arrangi 
ments  described  in  the  Draft  Convention.   Wit] 
a  view  to  the  administration  of  these  contro 
and  of  the  relief  pool  of  wheat,  these  arrangi 
ments  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  L 
ternational  Wheat  Council,  the  first  meeting  (| 
which  will  be  held  early  in  August. 

The  President  has  approved  the  designatic 
of  the  following  persons  as  United  States  del 
sates  to  the  International  Wheat  Council : 

The  Honorable  Paul  H.  Appleby,  Under  Secretary 

Agriculture,  chairman 
Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Director  of  Foreign  Agricultur 

Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Norris  B.  Dodd,  Director,  Western  Division,  Agrta 

tural  Adjustment  Administration,  Department 

Agriculture 
Robert  M.   Carr,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Chief,   Division  ■„ 

Commercial  Policy   and  Agreements,   Departme 

of  State 


General 


ANALYSIS  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1943 


The  first  of  the  following  tables  shows  the 
increases  and  decreases  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment's appropriations  for  the  1943  fiscal  year  as 
compared  with  1942.    The  second  table  shows 

1  Bulletin  of  July  4,  1942,  p.  582. 

2  For  similar  comparisons  in  connection  with  the 
1942  appropriations,  see  the  Bulletin  of  July  19,  1941. 


increases  and  decreases  made  by  Congress  in  tl 
1943  budget,  estimates  submitted  by  the  Pre* 
dent. 

The  Department's  appropriation  act  for  19 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  July  2,  19 
(Public  Law  644). 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  TABLE  No.  I 

.MPARISON  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  APPROPRIATIONS  IN  THE  REGULAR   ANNUAL   ACTS    FOE    THE    FlSCAL    YEARS 


1942  and  1943 


Appropriation  titles 


partment  Proper 

tional  Defense  Activities 

reign  Service    (exclusive    of 
Emergency  Fund). 

lergency  Fund 

•eign  Service  Buildings 

ernational  Obligations 


Appropriations 
for  1943 


Grand  Total. 


$5,  583,  200 

750,  000 

14,  783,  800 

1,  500,  000 

275,  000 

4,  164,  700 


Appropriations 
for  1942 


27,  056,  700 


$3,  168,  440 

150,  000 

13,  681,  900 

500,  000 

450,  000 

3,  548,  900 


21,  499,  240 


Increase  (+),  de- 
crease (-)  for  1943 


+  $2,  414,  760 

+  600,000 

+  1,  101,900 

+ 1,  000,  000 
-175,000 
+  615,800 


+  5,557,460 


Reasons  for  increase  or  decrease 


See  statements  of  details  printed   in 
Table  I  below. 


TABLE  No.  I 

prison  of  Department  of  State  Appropriations  in  the  Regular  Annual  Acts  for  the  Fiscal  Years 

1942  and  1943 


Appropriation  titles 


'artment  Proper 

ilaries,      Department 
State. 


of 


Appropriations 
for  1943 


$4,  975,  000 


>ntingent    Expenses,    De- 
partment of  State. 


inting  and  Binding,   De- 
partment of  State. 


311,  000 


228,  600 


Appropriations 
for  1942 


Increase  (+),  de- 
crease (-)for  1943 


Reasons  for  increase  or  decrease 


$2,  724,  440 


+  $2,250,560 


166,  600 


210,  900 


+ 144,  400 


+  17,700 


The  increase  is  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuing during  1943  numerous  addi- 
tional  emergency   positions   which 
were  authorized  or  filled  for  only  a 
portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1942;  for 
additional  emergency  personnel;  for 
promotions;  and  for  adjustments  as 
required  under  the  present  emer- 
gency. 
Increase  is  to  provide  for  additional 
equipment  and  supplies  for  expan- 
sion   of    Department's    work    and 
personnel. 
Increased    demands    placed    on    this 
appropriation  for  printed  supplies 
and    for    printing  the   Proclaimed 
List  of  Blocked  Nationals  will  be 
met  in  part  by  this  increase. 


I 
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TABLE  No.  I — Continued 

COMPABI80N  OF  DEPABTMENT  OF  STATE  ApPBOPBIATIONS  IN  THE  REGULAB  ANNUAL  ACTS  FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEA* 

1942  and  1943 


Appropriation  titles 


Appropriations 
for  1943 


Depabtment  Peopeb — Cont. 

Passport  Agencies,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Collecting  and  Editing  Offi- 
cial Papers  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United 
States. 

Total,     Depabtment 
Pbopeb. 

National    Defense    Activ- 
ities. 


FOBEIGN    SEBVICE 

Salaries  of  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers. 

Salaries  of  Foreign  Service 

Officers. 
Transportation,    Foreign 

Service. 
Office  and  Living  Quarters, 

Foreign  Service. 

Cost  of  Living  Allowances, 
Foreign  Service. 


Representation    Allowances, 

Foreign  Service. 
Foreign  Service  Retirement 

and  Disability  Fund. 


Salaries,     Foreign     Service 

clerks. 
Miscellaneous    salaries    and 

allowances,    Foreign 

Service. 


$54,  400 
14,  200 


Appropriations 
for  1942 


5,  583,  200 


750,  000 


$52,  500 
14,  000 


Increase  (+),  de- 
crease (-)  for  1943 


+  $1,  900 
+  200 


595, 000 

4,  224,  000 

717,  000 

2,  080,  000 

458,  000 


3,  168,  440 


150,  000 


Reasons  for  increase  or  decrease 


Increase  for  salary  advancements. 
Increase  for  salary  advancements. 


635,  000 

4,  232,  600 

717,  200 

2,  138,  000 

338,  500 


+  2,414,760 


+  600,000 


150,  000  163,  000 


630,  800 

2,  897,  000 
722,  000 


621,  700 

2,  867,  000 
730,  000 


-40,000 


-8,600 


-200 


-58,000 


+  119,509 


-13,000 
+  9,  100 


+  30,  000 
-8,000 


Appropriation  for  1943  is  for  tj 
Auxiliary  Foreign  Service,  whi 
appropriation  for  1942  was  f 
export-licensing  work  in  the  Depa: 
ment.    Basis  not  comparable. 

This  decrease  is  due  to  withdrawal, 
diplomatic  representation  from  v? 
areas. 

General  decrease. 

i 
! 

General  decrease. 


This  decrease  results  from  reducti 
in  number  of  diplomatic  and  cc 
sular  offices. 

Increase  is  required  for  supplemen 
allowances  to  American  officers  a 
employees  to  maintain  families 
the  United  States  as  a  result 
the  emergency. 

General  decrease. 

This  increase  is  required  pursuant 
the  computation  by  the  actuar' 

the   Treasury   in  accordance  w. 

existing  law. 
Increase  granted  for  continuing  sala- 

promotion  policy. 
Decrease  of  $17,000  due  to  reducti 

in  number  of  diplomatic  and  cj 

sular  offices  offset  by  increase  f 

$9,000   for    continuing   salary-!" 

motion  policy. 
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TABLE  No.  I— Continued 
mparison  of  Department  of  State  Appropriations  in  the  Regular 

1942  and  1943 


Annual  Acts  for  the  Fiscal  Years 


Appropriation  titles 

Appropriations 
for  1943 

Appropriations 
for  1942 

Increase  (+),  de- 
crease (— )  for  1943 

Reasons  for  increase  or  decrease 

reign  Service — Continued 

Contingent   Expenses,    For- 
eign Service. 

$2,  310,  000 

$1,  238,  900 

+  $1,071,100 

Increase   required   for   telegraph   ex- 
penses. 

Total,  Foreign  Service 
(Exclusive  of  Emer- 
gency Fund). 

14,  783,  800 

13,  681,  900 

+  1,101,900 

ergencies  Arising  in  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consu- 
lar Service. 

1,  500,  000 

500,  000 

+  1,000,000 

General  increase. 

reign  Service   Buildings 
Fund. 

275,  000 

450,  000 

-175,000 

General     decrease     in     construction 
work. 

ernational  Obligations 

Jnited  States  Contributions 
to  International    Com- 
missions,    Congresses, 
and  Bureaus. 

nternational     Boundary 
Commission,        United 
States  and  Mexico  (Reg- 
ular Commission). 

iower    Rio    Grande    Flood 
Control. 

!io     Grande     Canalization 

996,  500 
239,  600 
949,  460 

1,  026,  600 

200,  000 

950,  000 
440,  000 

-30,100 

+  39,600 

-540 

-440,000 

+  90,000 

-6,  500 

-10,000 

+  800 

+  2,200 

Decrease  due  to  Department's  policy 
of  suspending  contributions  to  Bu- 
reaus located  in  war  areas. 

Increase  required  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  additional  completed 
portion  of  construction  projects. 

General  decrease. 

Project  nearing  completion. 

New  project. 

Nonrecurring. 

General  decrease  in  construction. 

Increase  for  salary  advancements. 

Increase  for  salary  advancements  and 
traveling  expenses. 

Project. 
)ouglas  -  Agua  Prieta  Sani- 

90, 000 

tation  Project, 
lordova  Island  Fence  Con- 

6,500 
25,  000 
43,  000 

27,  000 

48,  500 

struction. 

Western    Boundary     Fence 
Construction. 

aternational      Boundary 
Commission,      United 
States  and  Canada  and 
Alaska  and  Canada. 

alaries  and  Expenses,   In- 
ternational Joint  Com- 
mission, United   States 
and  Great  Britain. 

pecial  and  Technical  Inves- 

15, 000 
43,  800 

29,  200 

48,  500 

tigations,  International 
Joint     Commission, 
United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

w 
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TABLE  No.  I— Continued 


Comparison  of  Department  of  State  Appropriations  in  the  Regular  Annual  Acts  for  the  Fiscal  Yea|( 

1942  and  1943 


Appropriation  titles 


Appropriations 
for  1943 


Appropriations 
for  1942 


Increase  (+),  de- 
crease (— )  for  1943 


Eeasons  for  increase  or  decrease 


International  Obligations— 
Continued 

International  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. 

International  Pacific  Salmon 
Fisheries  Commission. 

Arbitration  of  Claim  be- 
tween United  States  and 
Netherlands. 

Cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
can republics. 


Total,  International 
Obligations. 

Grand  Total 


$27,  680 
39,  960 


1,  685,  000 


$28,  000 
40,  000 
14,  000 

700,  300 


-$320 

-40 

-14,000 

+  984,700 


General  decrease. 
General  decrease. 
Nonrecurring. 


Increase  is  for  expansion  of  progra 
Broad  administrative  author 
given  Department  makes  listing  I 
projects  here  impracticable. 


4,  164,  700 


3,  548,  900 


+  615,800 


27,  056,  700 


21,  499,  240 


+  5,557,460 


TABLE  No.  I— Part  2 
Supplemental  and  Deficiency  Appropriations  Made  Subsequent  to  the  Submission  of  the  1943  Budg 


Appropriation  titles 


Appropriations 
for  1943  ' 


Appropriate 
for  1942 


Department  Proper 

Salaries,  Department  of  State 

Contingent  Expenses,  Department  of  State. 
Passport  Agencies,  Department  of  State 


$985, 3 

290, 0 

8,2 


Total,  Department  Proper. 


1,  283,  5i 


Foreign  Service 

Transportation,  Foreign  Service 

Cost  of  Living,  Foreign  Service 

Miscellaneous  Salaries  and  Allowances,  Foreign  Service 

Contingent  Expenses,  Foreign  Service 

Emergencies  Arising  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

Total,  Foreign  Service 


800,  01 

120,  0( 

9,0( 

1,  591,  5( 

6,  000,  0( 


8,  520,  5( 


See  footnote  at  end  table. 
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TABLE  No.  I— Part  2— Continued 

PPLEMENTAL  AND  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATIONS   MADE  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE    SUBMISSION  OF    THE    1943    BUDGET 


Appropriation  titles 


:ernational  Obligations 

Jnited  States  contributions  to  International  Commissions,  Congresses,  and  Bureaus. 

nternational  Boundary  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico 

nternational  Boundary  Commission,  United  States  and  Canada  and  Alaska  and 
Canada. 

nternational  Joint  Commission,  United  States  and  Great  Britain: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Special  and  technical  investigations 

ilaskan  International  Highway  Commission 

igrarian  Claims  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico 

nternational  Meteorological  Congress 

titer- American  Travel  Congress 

'ourth  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 


Appropriations 
for  1943  • 


Total,  International  Obligations 

itified  Claims 

Grand  Total  of  Supplementals  and  Deficiencies. 


Appropriations 
for  1942 


$18,  800 

50,  000 

577 


400 

11,  600 

4,000 

15,  000 

14,  500 

3,500 

6,  500 


124,  877 
3,  659 


9,  932,  601 


Supplemental  appropriations  for  1943  have  not  yet  been  made  but  there  are  a  number  already  pending  and  others  will  be  considered  from 


time 


Appropriation  for  Foreign  Service  Pay  Adjustment 
(Contained  in  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  BUI) 


Appropriation  titles 

Appropriations 
for  1943 

Appropriations 
for  1942 

Increase  (+),  de- 
crease (— )  for  1943 

Reasons  for  increase  or  decrease 

ign  Service    Pay    Adjust- 
ment. 

$1,  350,  000 

$975,  000 

+  $375,000 

Increase  requested  on  basis  of  specific 
computation  at  time  estimate  was 
prepared. 

TABLE  No.  II 

Department  of  State — Fiscal  Year  1943 


Title  of  appropriation 


tRTMENT  OF  STATE 

laries,  Department  of  State 

>ntingent  Expenses,  Department  of  State 
inting  and  Binding,  Department  of  State 
ssport  Agencies,  Department  of  State... 


Approved  by 

President  for 

submission  to 

Congress 


$5,  023,  500 

320,  000 

260,  000 

54,  400 


Appropriation 

approved  by 

Congress 


$4,  975,  000 

311,  000 

228,  600 

54,  400 


Increase  (+) 
decrease  (— ) 


$48,  500 

-9,000 

-31,  400 
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TABLE  No.  II— Continued 
Department  of  State— Fiscal  Yeae  1943 


Title  of  appropriation 


Department  of  State — Continued. 

CoUeTng  and  Editing  Official  Papers  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 

States. 


Approved  by 

President  for 

submission  to 

Congress 


$14,  200 


Appropriation 

approved  by 

Congress 


$14,  200 


Total,  Department  of  State - 
National  Defense  Activities 


Foreign  Service 

Salaries,  Ambassadors  and  Ministers 

Salaries,  Foreign  Service  Officers 

Transportation,  Foreign  Service--, 

Office  and  Living  Quarters,  Foreign  Service 

Cost  of  Living  Allowances,  Foreign  Service 

Representation  Allowances,  Foreign  Service.         

Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 

Salaries,  Foreign  Service  Clerks 

Miscellaneous  Salaries  and  Allowances,  Foreign  Service 

Contingent  Expenses,  Foreign  Service ------------ 

Emergencies  Arising  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 


5,  672,  100 
750,  000 


635,  000 

4,  298,  700 

717,  200 

2,  100,  000 

458,  500 

150,  000 

630,  800 

2,  897,  000 

748,  000 

2,  321,  900 

1,  500,  000 


Increase  (+; 
decrease  (- 


5,  583,  200 
750,  000 


Total,  Foreign  Service. 


Foreign  Service  Buildings  Fund. 


International  Obligations 

Contributions,  Quotas,  etc i  — 

Mexican  Boundary  Commission: 

Regular  Commission 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Flood  Control ; 

Douglas -AguaPrieta  Sanitation  Project 

Fence  Construction " ""       ~A~~~~~A 

International  Boundary  Commission,  United  States  and  Canada  and 

Alaska  and  Canada.  •*„;„. 

International  Joint  Commission,  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Special  and  Technical  Investigations 

International  Fisheries  Commission 

International  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission- 
Cooperation  with  the  American  republics 

Total,  International  Obligations. 


16,  457,  100 


233,  000 


1,  027,  480 

241,  800 

950,  000 

90,  000 


595,  000 

4,  224,  000 

717,  000 

2,  080,  000 

458,  000 

150,  000 

630,  800 

2,  897,  000 

722,  000 

2,  310,  000 

1,  500,  000 


-$88, « 


-40,0! 

-74,71] 

-2. 

—  20,  tti 

-5' 


-26,0 
-11,3 


zq 


16,283,800      -173,? 


275,  000 


Grand  Total. 


43,  800 


31,  200 
48,  500 
28,  000 
40,  000 
1,  819,  500 


996,  500 

239,  600 

949,  460 

90,  000 

15,  000 

43,  800 


29,  200 
48,  500 
27,  680 
39,  960 
1,  685,  000 


+42,  i 


-30,  { 

-2,: 


+  15,1 


-2, 


C7GUST    1,    1942 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  RELIEF  IN 
BELLIGERENT  COUNTRIES 

Pleased  to  the  press  July  31  ] 

A  tabulation  of  contributions  collected  and 
sbursed  during  the  period  September  6,  1939 
rough  June  1942,  as  shown  in  the  reports  sub- 
itted  by  persons  and  organizations  registered 
ith  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  solicitation 
id  collection  of  contributions  to  be  used  for  re- 
'f  in  belligerent  countries,  in  conformity  with 
e  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  section  3  (a) 
the  act  of  May  1,  1937  as  made  effective  by 
e  President's  proclamations  of  September  5,  8, 
d  10, 1939,  and  section  8  of  the  act  of  Novem- 
r  4, 1939  as  made  effective  by  the  President's 
oclamation  of  the  same  date,  has  been  re- 
tsed  by  the  Department  of  State  in  mimeo- 
aphed  form  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
ipartment  upon  request  (press  release  of 
ily  31, 1942,  34  pages). 

This  tabulation  has  reference  only  to  contri- 
tions solicited  and  collected  for  relief  in  bel- 
;erent  countries  (France;  Germany;  Poland; 
J  United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  Canada, 
sw  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa ; 
>rway;  Belgium;  Luxembourg;  the  Nether- 
lds;  Italy;  Greece;  Yugoslavia;  Hungary; 
d  Bulgaria)  or  for  the  relief  of  refugees 
iven  out  of  these  countries  by  the  present 
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The  Department 


APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS 

Mr.  Gordon  P.  Merriam  was  appointed  an 
sistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Near  Eastern 
fairs,  effective  July  16,  1942  (Departmental 
derl073). 

tfr.  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Bernard 

Meltzer  were  designated  Assistant  Chiefs 

the  Foreign  Funds  Control  Division,  effec- 

e  July  16,  1942  (Departmental  Order  1074). 


The  Foreign  Service 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

[Released  to  the  press  August  1] 

The  following  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
American  Foreign  Service  since  July  25,  1942 : 

Robert  A.  Acly,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Consul 
at  Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  has  been  assigned  as  Consul  at  Cape- 
town, Cape  Province,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Norris  B.  Chipman,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Second  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Consul  at 
Cairo,  Egypt,  has  been  assigned  for  duty  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

Paul  F.  Du  Vivier,  of  New  York,  N.  Y,  Vice 
Consul  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  has  been 
assigned  as  Vice  Consul  at  Marseilles,  France. 

Arthur  L.  Richards,  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Vice 
Consul  at  Capetown,  Cape  Province,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  has  been  designated  Second  Sec- 
retary of  Legation  at  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

John  S.  Richardson,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
Consul  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Province,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  has  been  assigned  as  Consul  at 
Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

Benjamin  Reath  Riggs,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
American  Consul  at  Port  Said,  Egypt,  has  been 
assigned  as  Consul  at  Iskenderun,  Turkey,  in 
order  to  open  a  new  office  there. 

Herbert  F.  N.  Schmitt,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Vice  Consul  at  Quebec,  Canada,  has  been 
assigned  as  Vice  Consul  at  Bogota,  Colombia. 

William  W.  Schott,  of  Leavenworth,  Kans., 
formerly  Second  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Buda- 
pest, Hungary,  has  been  designated  Second  Sec- 
retary and  Consul  at  Tangier,  Morocco,  and  will 
serve  in  dual  capacity. 

Charles  W.  Smith,  of  Burbank,  Calif.,  Vice 
Consul  at  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  has 
been  assigned  as  Vice  Consul  at  Habana,  Cuba. 
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Charles  H.  Taliaferro,  of  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Vice  Consul  at  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada, 
has  been  appointed  Vice  Consul  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 


DEPARTMENT    OF   STATE    BULLET] 

Sam  E.  Woods,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  former 
Commercial  Attache  at  Berlin,  Germany,  h 
been  assigned  as  Consul  General  at  Ziiric 
Switzerland. 


Treaty  Information 


AGRICULTURE 

Conventions  with  Canada  and  Mexico 
Regarding  Migratory  Birds 

On  July  14,  1942  the  President,  under  au- 
thority granted  in  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act,  approved  and  proclaimed  amendatory  reg- 
ulations submitted  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  permitting  and  governing  the  hunt- 
ing, taking,  capture,  killing,  possession,  sale, 
purchase,  shipment,  transportation,  carriage, 
exportation,  and  importation  of  migratory 
birds  and  parts,  nests,  and  eggs  thereof  in- 
cluded in  the  terms  of  the  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Migratory  Birds  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  respect  of 
Canada,  signed  on  August  16,  1916  (Treaty 
Series  628),  and  the  Convention  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Migratory  Birds  and  Game  Mammals 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  signed 
February  7,  1936  (Treaty  Series  912).  The 
regulations  are  printed  in  the  Federal  Register 
for  July  17,  1942,  page  5471.  The  regulations 
amend  those  approved  by  Proclamation  2345 
of  August  11,  1939,  as  last  amended  by  Procla- 
mation 2518  of  October  16,  1941. 

Protocol  Extending  the  Duration  of  the  Interna- 
tional Agreement  Regarding  the  Regulation  of 
Production  and  Marketing  of  Sugar  of  May 
6,  1937 

The  International  Sugar  Council  by  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  August  29,  1941  recommended 


that  steps  be  taken  to  insure  the  continual) 
after  August  31,  1942  of  the  Internatior 
Agreement  Regarding  the  Regulation  of  Pi- 
duction  and  Marketing  of  Sugar,  signed  at  Lc- 
don  on  May  6, 1937.  Pursuant  to  this  resolutii 
a  draft  protocol  was  drawn  up  and  transmittl 
by  the  British  Government  to  the  governmeri 
which  were  signatory  to  the  agreement  of  Ml 
6,  1937,  with  a  request  that  they  signify  thl 
willingness  to  sign  the  protocol.  The  Brit]] 
Ambassador  at  Washington  by  a  note  datj 
March  27,  1942  transmitted  the  draft  proto<1 
to  this  Government  and  under  date  of  June  I 
1942,  the  American  Ambassador  at  London  ^ 
authorized  to  sign  the  protocol  for  the  Govei* 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and'j 
sign  separately  in  respect  of  the  Coftimi' 
wealth  of  the  Philippines.  At  the  request  of  | 
Haitian  Government  the  American  Ambas- 
dor  was  subsequently  authorized  to  sign  1: 
protocol  in  the  name  of  and  in  respect  of  1: 
Haitian  Government. 

By  a  telegram  dated  July  24,  1942  the  ij 
partment  was  informed  by  the  Ambassador  til 
the  protocol  had  been  signed  on  July  22,  1U 
by  the  following  countries :  United  States  I 
America,  Australia,  Belgium,  Cuba,  Czecl 
Slovakia,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Netlv 
lands,  Peru,  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippic 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  t- 
cialist  Republics,  and  United  Kingdom. 

The  text  of  the  draft  protocol  as  furnish 
by  the  British  Ambassador  follows : 


[JGUST    1,    1942 

Protocol  To  Enforce  and  To  Prolong  After 
August  31,  1942,  the  International 
Agreement  Eegarding  the  Regulation 
of  Production  and  Marketing  of  Sugar, 
Signed  in  London  on  Mat  6,  1937 

"Whereas  an  Agreement  regarding  the  Regu- 
tion  of  Production  and  Marketing  of  Sugar 
lereafter  referred  to  as  the  Agreement)  was 
jned  in  London  on  the  6th  May,  1937 ;  and 
"Whereas  Article  48  of  the  Agreement  pro- 
des  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  present  Agreement  shall  come 
to  force  on  the  1st  September,  1937,  if  at  that 
,te  it  has  been  ratified  by  ail  the  signatory 
>vernments. 

"(b)  If  by  the  above-mentioned  date  the 
struments  of  ratification  of  all  the  signatories 
ve  not  been  deposited,  the  Governments 
lich  have  ratified  the  Agreement  may  decide 
put  it  into  force  among  themselves  ' ;  and 

''Whereas  the  ratifications  of  all  the  signa- 
ges were  not  deposited  by  the  1st  Septem- 
P,  1937;  and 

"Whereas  the  Agreement  has  been  ratified  by 
3  Governments  of  the  following  countries : 

Union  of  South  Africa, 

Commonwealth  of  Australia, 

Brazil, 

Belgium, 

United  Kingdom   of   Great  Britain   and 

Northern  Ireland, 
Cuba, 

Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican  Republic, 
Germany, 
Haiti, 
Hungary, 
India, 

Netherlands, 
Peru, 
Poland, 
Portugal, 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
United  States  of  America;  and 
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"Whereas  it  seems  desirable  that  the  said 
Agreement  should  be  put  in  force  between  those 
Governments  which  have  ratified  it,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Brazil,  Belgium, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  Cuba,  &c. 

"Now,  therefore,  the  undersigned  being  duly 
authorised  by  their  respective  Governments 
have  agreed  as  follows : 

"Article  1 

"The  Agreement  shall  be  regarded  as  having 
come  into  force  in  respect  of  the  Governments 
signatories  of  the  present  Protocol,  on  the  1st 
September,  1937. 

"Article  2 
"After  the  31st  August,  1942,  the  Agreement 
shall  continue  in  force  among  the  said  Govern- 
ments for  a  period  of  two  years  from  that 
date. 

"Article  3 

"The  present  Protocol  shall  bear  this  day's 
date  and  shall  remain  open  for  signature  until 
the  31st  August,  1942.  It  shall  take  effect  in 
respect  of  each  signatory  Government  on  the 
date  of  signature. 

"In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being 
duly  authorised  thereto  by  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments, have  signed  the  present  Protocol  and 
have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

"Done  in  London  on  the day  of , 

1942,  in  a  single  copy  which  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  of  which  certified  copies  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  signatory  Governments." 

FRIENDSHIP 

Treaty  Between  China  and  Iraq 

The  American  Ambassador  at  Chungking  re- 
ported by  a  despatch  dated  June  17,  1942,  that 
the  Treaty  of  Friendship  between  China  and 
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Iraq  signed  on  March  16,  1942,  was  ratified  by 
the  Executive  Yuan  of  the  Chinese  Government 
on  June  16, 1942. 

A  tentative  translation  of  the  text  of  the 
treaty  which  appeared  in  the  press,  Al-Iraq,  of 
May  8,  1942,  as  furnished  by  the  Legation  at 
Baghdad,  follows: 

"His  Majesty  the  King  of  Iraq  and  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  National 
Government  of  the  Chinese  Kepublic 

"Whereas  they  desire  to  establish  and  consol- 
idate the  ties  of  sincere  friendship  and  good 
understanding  existing  between  their  two  coun- 
tries, have,  for  this  purpose,  agreed  to  conclude 
a  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing as  their  Plenipotentiaries : 

"His  Majesty  the  King  of  Iraq  : 
"Dr.  Abdullah  Damaluji,  Minister  for  For- 
eign A  fairs 
"His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional   Government    of    the    Chinese 
Kepublic  : 
"Dr.  Chang  Peng-Chun,  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  to  Turkey; 
"Who  after  having  communicated  their  full 
powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  as  follows : 

"Article  I 

"There  shall  prevail  between  the  Kingdom  of 
Iraq  and  the  Chinese  Kepublic  and  between  the 
nationals  of  both  countries,  permanent  peace 
and  sincere  perpetual  friendship. 

"Article  II 
"Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agrees 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations  on  the  bases  of 
the  Public  International  Law,  and  they  agree 
that  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  any  of 
the  two  in  the  territory  of  the  other  shall  enjoy, 
on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  all  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  generally  recognized  by 
the  Public  International  Law. 
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"Article  HI 
"Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree 
to  conclude  a  special  agreement  between  the  tw 
countries  at  a  later  date  to  organize  consular  an 
commercial  relations  between  them  and  also  t 
stipulate  the  terms  of  residence  by  the  national 
of  any  of  the  two  in  the  territory  of  the  othe 
party. 

"Article  IV 

"This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as  poi 
sible  and  shall  be  considered  as  effective  fiftee 
days  after  the  exchange  of  the  instruments  c 
ratification.  The  exchange  of  the  instrumeni 
of  ratification  shall  take  place  at  Ankara. 

"In  faith  whereof  the  respective  Plenipote? 
tiaries  have  signed  the  present  Treaty  and  a, 
fixed  thereto  their  seals. 

"Done  in  duplicate  this  27th  day  of  Saft 
1361  Hijra  corresponding  to  the  16th  day  ( 
the  third  month  of  the  31st  year  of  the  Chine! 
Republic  or  March  16, 1942." 

COMMERCE 

Agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 

The  commercial  agreement  between  t? 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social? 
Republics,  effective  on  August  6,  1937  (Exec 
tive  Agreement  Series  105)  and  renewed  durir 
successive  years,  was  continued  in  force  uni 
August  6, 1943  by  an  exchange  of  notes  on  Ju 
31, 1942  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  tl 
Soviet  Ambassador.  The  text  of  the  ident 
notes,  together  with  the  text  of  the  1937  agre 
ment,  appears  in  this  Bulletin  under  the  hea 
ing  "Commercial  Policy". 

Trade  Agreement  Negotiations  with  Iran 
An  announcement  regarding  intention  to  n 
gotiate  a  trade  agreement  with  the  Governme 
of  Iran,  together  with  tables  showing  trade  t 
tween  the  two  countries  during  1929-40,  appea 
in  this  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "Commerci 
Policy". 
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Tiding  for  an  inquiry  into  the  location  of  the  Alaska 
Highway  on  the  so-called  C  or  prairie  route.  June  1, 
12,  and  16, 1942.     iv,  91  pp. 


rst  Supplemental  National  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1943:  An  Act  Making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  national  defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1943,  and  for  other  purposes.  Ap- 
proved, July  25,  1942.  [H.  R.  7319  ]  public  Law 
678,  77th  Cong.    20  pp. 

aska  Highway :  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.  S.  Senate, 
77th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on  S.  Res.  253,  a  resolution  pro- 
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he  War 

VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 


leased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  5] 

it  a  dinner  at  the  White  House  on  August  5 
wring  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Nether- 
ds,  the  President  made  the  following  toast 
the  Queen: 

I  think  that  all  of  us  at  this  table  tonight 
lize  the  symbolism  of  the  visit  of  Her  Maj- 
j  to  this  country  of  ours.  We  know  the 
at  part  played  by  the  Dutch  people  in  the 
loration  and  colonization  that  began  in  the 
liest  days  of  American  history. 
A.nd  we  remember  that  very  soon  after  we 
aged  in  war  to  gain  our  independence  it 
!  a  Dutch  officer  on  a  Dutch  island  in  the 
st  Indies  who  fired  one  of  the  first  salutes 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  carried  on 
American  warship  under  the  command  of 
)tain  Isaiah  Kobinson. 
Ihe  friendship  between  our  great  nations 

never  ceased.    It  has  been  the  friendship 
peoples  who  lived  for  the  same  kind  of 
lan  rights  and  the  same  kind  of  national 
jpendence. 
May  I  add  a  personal  note?    The  people  of 

great  democracy  everywhere  hold  the  head 
he  Netherlands  Nation  in  respect  not  alone 
her  great  leadership  and  high  achievements, 

they  have  in  addition  a  deep  and  affec- 
ate  regard  for  her  personality  as  the 
her  of  her  people. 

My  wife  and  I  will  always  remember  the 
ilege  we  have  had  and  are  having  in  a 
sonal  friendship  with  her  and  her  daughter 

her  grandchildren.  That  friendship  will 
iys  endure. 

^-11  of  us  here  tonight  join  in-a  toast  to  the 
en." 
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Eesponding  to  the  President's  toast,  the 
Queen  said: 

"I  am  greatly  touched  by  the  friendly  wel- 
come you  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  have  extended  to 
me  at  the  White  House. 

"This  visit  to  this  capital  city  is  to  me  the 
culminating  point  of  my  stay  in  the  United 
States. 

"Great  thoughts  have  been  thought  here,  and 
great  decisions  taken,  and  the  portraits  of  your 
predecessors  which  adorn  these  walls  are  a 
most  expressive  epitome  of  America's  stirring 
history. 

"I  know  that  when  you  make  me  feel  a  wel- 
come guest  your  thoughts  are,  like  mine,  with 
my  country,  where  at  this  time,  in  East  and 
West,  oppression  breeds  resistance  and  cruelty 
increases  determination  to  hold  out. 

"These  hard  times  will  pass,  and  when  at 
last  victory  will  be  ours  my  compatriots,  like 
myself,  will  know  that  this  will  be  largely 
thanks  to  American  spiritual  and  material 
forces  alongside  those  of  the  other  United 
Nations. 

"I  therefore  raise  my  glass  to  drink  the  toast 
of  your  health,  Mr.  President,  as  the  head  of 
this  great  country,  and  of  the  success  of  its 
armed  forces." 

[  Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  6] 

At  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  on  August  6, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  a  new  warship 
to  the  Netherlands  Government  under  the 
Lend-Lease  Act,  the  President  spoke  as  follows : 
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Your  Majesty  : 

From  the  earliest  days  of  history,  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands— your  people— have  been 
willing  to  fight  for  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence.   They  have  won  out  in  the  face  of  great 

odds. 

Once  more  they  are  fighting  for  that  inde- 
pendence. Once  more  they  will  win  and  main- 
tain it. 

We,  too,  are  fighting  for  our  freedom,  and  it 
is  natural  and  right  that  the  Netherlands  and 
the  United  States  have  joined  hands  in  the  com- 
mon struggle. 

The  gallant  exploits  of  your  countrymen  have 
won  the  admiration  of  all  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world— first  in  the  Netherlands  itself  and 
later  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  where,  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  numbers,  your  sons  and 
our  sons  went  down  fighting  to  the  bitter  end 
on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air.  Their  memory 
inspires  us  to  redouble  our  efforts  for  the  cause 
for  which  they  gave  their  lives. 

The  Netherlands  Navy  is  today  adding  fresh 
laurels  to  those  already  won  in  battle  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Java  Straits.  We  Americans 
can  know  no  better  cause  than  to  assist  your 
gallant  Navy. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  a  tangible  expression  of 
our  admiration  for  all  that  the  Netherlands 
Navy  has  done  and  is  doing  that  I  have  the 
great  pleasure  of  turning  over  to  you,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  this  ship. 

Built  by  American  workers  in  American 
yards,  she  will  hereafter  fly  the  brave  ensign  of 
the  Netherlands. 

And  she  will  bear  the  name  of  one  who  has 
come  to  stand  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  a 
symbol  of  Netherlands'  courage  and  Nether- 
lands' determination. 

For  it  is  as  the  Queen  Wilhelmina  that  she 
will  embark  upon  her  new  career. 

I  ask  Your  Majesty  to  receive  this  ship  as 
a  symbol  of  the  friendship  and  admiration  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  response  of  Her  Majesty  Wilhelmina, 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  follows: 
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Mr.  President: 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  transfer  of  this  vt 
sel  under  the  provisions  of  the  lend-lease  agre 
ment  takes  place  during  my  presence  in  Was 
ington.  This  enables  me  to  thank  you  pt 
sonally  for  your  gracious  initiative  and  f ! 
your  continued  personal  interest. 

I  see  in  this  ceremony  fresh  evidence  of  t 
excellent  spirit  of  friendship  which  ever  sir 
the  days  of  Paul  Jones  has  existed  between  M 
two  Navies. 

This  admirable  vessel,  replete  with  the  m<; 
modern  technical  devices,  is  a  valuable  ad« 
tion  to  our  naval  forces. 

It  will  operate  in  close  collaboration  wi 
the  United  States  Navy  against  our  comrri 
enemies.    The  officers  and  crew  will  do  j 
they  can  to  live  up  to  the  friendly  thought 
which  we  owe  this  new  unit  of  our  Navy. 

I  have  gladly  accepted  your  suggestion 
give  it  my  name. 

May  your  love  of  the  sea  and  of  seami 
ship  pervade  this  vessel  and  inspire  those, 
board. 

With  this  wish  I  now  commission  the  Qu< 


Wilhelmina. 


BELIEF  SHIPS  TO  GREECE 

[Released  to  the  press  August  7] 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Swedish  Red  Cr 
negotiations  were  undertaken  some  months 
through  the  Swedish  Government  regard 
relief  for  the  starving  population  of  Gre 
The  Swedish  Government  having  expressed! 
willingness  that  Swedish  vessels  lying  in  S'w 
ish  ports  be  employed  for  this  purpose, 
United  States,  British,  and  Canadian  Gov< 
ments  immediately  declared  themselves  re  I 
to  authorize  monthly  shipments  of  15,000  t 
of  wheat  or  flour  from  North  America 
Greece,  subject  to  appropriate  conditions  i 
erning  the  distribution  of  these  imports  aim 
Greek  native  produce  in  the  interests  of  I 
Greek  people  and  on  the  understanding  | 
a  neutral  commission  would  receive  the  n€! 
sary  control  and  reporting  facilities  from  I 
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:cupying    powers.    Following    the    negotia- 
ons  conducted  by  the  Swedish  Government, 
le  German  and  Italian  Governments  agreed 
i  this  proposal.     The  belligerent  powers  have 
scordingly  granted  safe  conducts  for  the  voy- 
ages of  the  Swedish  vessels  which  will  be  used, 
he  first  three,  the  Formosa,  the  Eros,  and 
le   Camelia,   have   already   loaded   and    are 
heduled  to  leave  Montreal  on  August  7  for 
reece.    A  Swedish-Swiss  commission  has  been 
t  up  to  handle  the  actual  distribution  of  the 
pplies,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
:isting  organization  of  the  International  Red 
ross  Committee,  in  Greece. 
The  Greek  Government,  the  American  and 
madian  Eed  Cross  Societies,  and  the  Greek 
'ar  Relief  Association  are  actively  supporting 
id  cooperating  in  the  operation  of  this  plan. 
Reports  reaching  the  Department  of  State 
om  Greece  have  portrayed  conditions  of  suf- 
ring  from  inanition  and  death  from  starva- 
)n  appalling  almost  beyond  belief. 
Information  has  also  been  received  through 
merican  officials  recently  returning  from  Eu- 
pe  confirming  that  the  small  quantities  of 
odstuffs  which  have  been  sent  to  Greece  dur- 
g  the  past  year  under  the  United  Nations' 
spices  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Turk- 
i  Government  have  been  effectively  distrib- 
id  through  the  agency  of  the  International 
id  Cross  Committee  and  consumed  by  the 
•eek  people  only.    The  reports  of  these  offi- 
tls  indicate,  however,  that  although  these 
pplies  have  unquestionably  saved  many  per- 
is from  death  they  have  been  inadequate  to 
event  further  deterioration  of  the  general 
?d-supply  situation. 


WSIT  OF  THE  KING  OF  YUGOSLAVIA 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

leased  to  the  press  August  4] 

Vji  exchange  of  telegrams  between  the  Presi- 
it  of  the  United  States  and  His  Majesty 
ng  Peter  II  of  Yugoslavia  follows. 

478750—12 2 
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"July  29,  1942. 

"At  the  moment  of  my  departure  from  the 
United  States,  I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  warm  welcome  which  you  and  the 
American  people  have  extended  to  me  during 
my  visit  to  this  great  country. 

"I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  many  tokens  of 
warmth  and  hospitality  which  I  gratefully 
accepted  during  my  stay  were  intended  not  for 
me  alone  but  for  my  people  who  have  always 
had  the  greatest  sympathy  and  admiration  for 
their  American  brothers. 

"When  a  few  weeks  ago  I  crossed  the  ocean 
to  come  to  the  United  States  I  considered  my- 
self a  messenger  of  my  martyred  people  who 
are  now  living  through  their  most  trying  days 
resisting  the  invaders  and  straining  all  their 
forces  toward  final  victory. 

"Over  a  year  ago  the  Yugoslav  people  gath- 
ered in  the  streets  of  Belgrade  and  asked  me  to 
be  with  them  to  protect  their  liberty.  At  that 
time  we  found  inspiration  in  the  hope  that  the 
United  States  would  stand  by  all  those  who 
preferred  to  fight  rather  than  to  submit  to  the 
infamy  of  slavery. 

"Today  American  soldiers  have  become  our 
comrades-in-arms  on  every  battlefield— on 
land,  in  the  air  and  on  the  seas — wherever  the 
battle  is  waged.  From  their  homes  darkened 
by  mourning,  from  their  refuges  in  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  forests,  the  people  of  Europe 
admired  the  achievements  of  your  soldiers, 
seamen  and  pilots,  and  fervently  pray  for 
their  continued  success. 

"I  was  privileged  to  see  something  of  the 
American  war  effort  in  your  training  camps, 
in  your  plants  and  factories.  I  saw  the  shining 
arms  and  planes  ready  to  be  sent  to  battle,  so 
formidable  and  so  perfect  that  any  fighting 
man  must  be  proud  to  handle  them.  I  have 
observed  the  spirit  of  American  men  and 
women,  I  have  seen  the  resolution  and  deter- 
mination written  on  their  faces,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  nothing  can  ever  stop  the  United 
States  in  its  onward  march  to  victory.  A  de- 
mocracy which  fights  entirely  with  the  clean 
weapons  of  democracy  must  needs  win  the  war 
and  the  peace  that  will  follow. 


'Wi* 
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"The  Yugoslavs,  one  of  the  United  Nations, 
feel  that  they  shall  be  linked  to  the  United 
States  as  much  in  this  present  war  as  in  the 
future  peace.  My  people  and  I  cherish  our 
friendship  with  the  United  States  and  are 
deeply  grateful  for  its  help  and  support  in 
this,  the  most  momentous  period  of  their  his- 
tory. 

"I  wish  to  thank  you  also,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  warm  personal  kindness  you  have  shown  me 
and  I  wish  you  and  your  family,  and  the  en- 
tire American  nation  all  strength  and  happiness 

today  and  ever. 

Peter" 


"The  White  House,  July  31, 1942. 

"Your  Majesty's  visit  was  a  personal  pleasure 
which  I  shall  long  remember.  It  gave  also  to 
the  American  people  an  opportunity  to  do  honor 
to  the  valiant  Yugoslav  People  in  their  noble 
and  unceasing  fight  for  the  liberation  of  their 
country. 

"I  noted  with  pleasure  the  energy  and  thor- 
oughness with  which  you  entered  into  the  daily 
life  of  America  at  war,  seeking  out  the  men 
at  work  and  studying  the  conversion  of  our  great 
industries  to  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  the 
armaments  with  which  the  war  shall  be  won. 
I  am  glad  that  you  carried  with  you  the  con- 
viction of  America's  determination  to  press  on 
to  victory  with  everything  we  have. 

Franklin  D  Koosevelt" 


PROCLAIMED  LIST:  SUPPLEMENT  5 
TO  REVISION  II 

[Released  to  the  press  August  3] 

The  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Inter- American  Affairs,  on  August  3 
issued  Supplement  5  to  Revision  II  of  the  Pro- 
claimed List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals, 
promulgated  May  12, 1942.1 
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Part  I  of  this  supplement  contains  167  ac 
ditional  listings  in  the  other  American  repul 
lies  and  31  deletions.  Part  II  contains  99  add 
tional  listings  outside  the  American  republi< 
and  9  deletions. 


International  Conferences, 
Commissions,  Etc. 


INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  COUNCIL 

[Released  to  the  press  August  6] 

The  International  Wheat  Council,  whit 
met  for  the  first  time  in  the  offices  of  t! 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  i 
Monday,  August  3,  concluded  its  sessions  t 
Wednesday,  August  5.  Following  the  ai 
nouncement  on  July  2  of  the  approval  of  ti 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  regarding  intern 
tional  trade  in  wheat  between  the  Governmer. 
of  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  the  Unit 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,2  the  five  Gc 
ernments  named  as  their  delegates  to  t 
Council  the  following  officials : 

Argentina: 

Sefior  A.  M.  Viacava,  Commercial  Counselor,  Arg' 

tine  Embassy   (London) 
Senor  Miguel  E.  Quirno-Lavalle,  Commercial  Coi 
selor,  Argentine  Embassy  (Washington) 
Australia: 

Mr.  E.  McCarthy,  Assistant  Secretary,  Departm< 

of  Commerce  (Canberra) 
Mr.    F.    L.    McDougall,   Economic   Adviser   to  i 
Australian  Government   (London) 
Canada: 

Mr.  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Minister  Counselor,  Ca 

dian  Legation   (Washington) 
Mr.   A.   M.   Shaw,  Director  of  Marketing   Servi 

Department  of  Agriculture  (Ottawa) 
Mr.  C.  F.  Wilson,  Chief,  Agricultural  Branch,  1 

minion  Bureau  of  Statistics    (Ottawa) 

Mr.   J.   J.   Deutsch,   Special  Wartime  Assistant 

the  Department  of  External  Affairs  (Ottav 

United  Kingdom:  . 

Mr.    Noel   Hall,    British    Minister    to    the   Uni 

States    (Washington) 


1  7  Federal  Register  5970. 


2  Bulletin  of  August  1,  1942,  p.  670. 
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Mr.  E.  Twentyman,  British  Food  Mission  to  the 
United  States   (Washington) 

Med  States: 

Mr.  Paul  Appleby,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(Washington) 

Mr.  Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Director,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture   (Washington) 

Mr.  N.  E.  Dodd,  Director,  Western  Division,  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (Washington) 

Mr.  R.  M.  Carr,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy  and  Agreements,  Department  of 
State    (Washington) 

The  first  meeting  was  largely  devoted  to 
estions  of  organization,  Mr.  Paul  Appleby 
is  elected  chairman  of  the  Council.  The 
uncil  established  an  Executive  Committee, 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Leslie  A. 
heeler,  consisting  of  one  delegate  from  each 
the  five  Governments.  Mr.  Andrew  Cairns 
s  appointed  secretary  of  the  Council, 
rhe  Council  discussed  the  positive  measures 
itemplated  to  control  production  in  1943 
;h  the  object  of  minimizing  the  accumulation 
excessive  stocks  and  instructed  the  Secre- 
iat  to  prepare,  under  the  direction  of  the 
ecutive  Committee,  a  comprehensive  report 
the  measures  being  employed  in  each  coun- 
to  control  production.  The  Council  took 
e  of  recent  increases  in  yields  per  acre  in 
eral  producing  areas,  and  the  Executive 
nmittee  was  asked  to  consider  the  influences 
ring  on  any  trends  in  this  connection, 
'he  next  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held 
January  1943. 


American  Republics 


SSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  COLOMBIA 

eased  to  the  press  August  7] 

"he  President  has  addressed  the  following 
gram  to  His  Excellency  Dr.  Alfonso  Lopez 
the  occasion  of  his  assuming  the  Presidency 
Colombia : 
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"  The  White  House,  August  7, 191$. 

"  I  take  pleasure  in  extending  to  Your  Excel- 
lency my  sincere  and  whole-hearted  congratu- 
lations as  you  assume  the  Presidency  of 
Colombia. 

"  The  unswerving  devotion  of  the  people  of 
Colombia  to  the  democratic  processes  is  one  of 
the  proudest  of  our  common  heritages.  I  look 
forward  with  profound  gratification  to  another 
period  of  fruitful  collaboration  with  you  as 
the  chosen  representative  of  the  people  of  your 
great  country.  Now,  more  than  ever,  in  the 
critical  days  through  which  we  are  passing, 
must  there  be  justified  the  faith  of  our  peoples 
in  the  ability  of  their  governments  to  face 
courageously  a  multitude  of  exacting  problems 
and  to  defeat  wholly  and  conclusively  the  ene- 
mies of  our  Christian  civilization. 

"I  welcomed  the  opportunity,  afforded  me 
by  your  recent  visit,  to  confirm  our  personal 
friendship  and  to  reaffirm  our  devotion  to  the 
ideals  by  which  our  countries  are  ever  more 
closely  bound. 

"Please  accept,  dear  Mr.  President,  my  fer- 
vent wishes  for  a  successful  and  happy  admin- 
istration and  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

Frankun  D  Roosevelt" 

ARRANGEMENT  FOR  MIGRATION  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  MEXICAN  FARM 
LABOR 

[Released  to  the  press  August  6] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
August  6  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  make  pos- 
sible the  temporary  migration  of  Mexican 
agricultural  workers  to  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  farm  labor 
caused  by  the  war  emergency.  The  arrange- 
ment, which  demonstrates  the  effective  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  Governments  in  the  war 
effort,  provides  guaranties  as  to  wage  rates, 
living  conditions,  and  repatriation  for  the 
Mexican  workers,  while  specifying  that  they 
are  not  to  be  employed  to  replace  other  workers 
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or  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  rates  of  pay 
previously  established. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  War  Manpower  Commission,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  of  this  Government, 
and  after  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice had  certified  to  the  existence  of  certain 
shortages  of  agricultural  workers  in  the  South- 
west, the  Department  of  State  recently  pro- 
posed to  the  Mexican  Government  a  plan  for 
this  migration.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies 
that  the  enrolment  of  men  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, the  movement  of  farm  workers  into  in- 
dustry, and  the  Government's  program  to 
increase  agricultural  production  to  meet  war- 
time needs  were  causing  a  shortage  of  agri- 
cultural labor  which  could  not  be  met  by  the 
recruiting  of  workers  in  the  United  States. 

The  arrangement  made  with  the  Mexican 
Government  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  other  inter- 
ested agencies,  and  it  states  that  each  worker 
is  to  be  given  a  written  contract,  upon  the 
expiration  of  which  he  is  to  return  to  Mexico. 
The  arrangement  also  provides  that  as  tem- 
porary residents  these  workers  will  be  ex- 
empted from  compulsory  military  service  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Further  details  regarding  the  arrangement 
are  being  announced  by  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, t 


DEATH  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MINISTER 
OF  EL  SALVADOR 
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days  before  his  eightieth  birthday,  after  serv- 
ing his  country  for  over  ten  years  as  Foreigr 
Minister.  In  his  policies  he  showed  himsell 
a  staunch  foe  of  totalitarianism  and  a  tru< 
friend  of  Pan  American  ideals.  The  Govern 
ment  of  the  United  States  shares  the  grief  o: 
President  Martinez,  the  Salvadoran  people,  ant 
Dr.  Araujo's  family,  at  his  passing." 


DEATH  OF  DR.  GIL  BORGES 
OF  VENEZUELA 

[Released  to  the  press  August  4] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  has  sent  th 
following  telegram  to  His  Excellency  Dr.  Ca 
racciolo  Parra-Perez,  Minister  of  Foreign  Ai 
fairs  of  Venezuela,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dea( 
of  Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges : 

"August  4, 1942. 

"I  have  learned  with  the  very  deepest  regn 
of  the  death  of  Doctor  Esteban  Gil  Borges.  ; 
share  with  Your  Excellency  and  with  Dr.  G 
Borges'  many  friends  throughout  Venezuela  BJJ 
the  United  States  a  keen  sense  of  personal  hi 

"During  the  years  Dr.  Gil  Borges  was  f 
Washington  he  endeared  himself  to  all  tho> 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  wi? 
him.  His  untiring  devotion  to  the  strengths 
ing  of  the  friendship  between  Venezuela  an 
the  United  States  and  to  the  great  cause  I 
inter- American  relations,  and  his  brilliant  pra 
tical  demonstrations  of  that  devotion  during  h 
two  periods  as  Foreign  Minister  of  your  gr© 
country  have  earned  him  a  lasting  place  in  tl 
grateful  memory  of  the  people  of  the  Unit*. 

States. 

Sumotr  Welles" 


[Released  to  the  press  August  3] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Sumner 
Welles,  has  made  the  following  statement: 

"I  have  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Miguel  Angel  Araujo,  the  Salvadoran 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Respected  uni- 
versally throughout  the  New  World  for  his  tal- 
ents and  statesmanship,  Dr.  Araujo  died  a  few 


RUBBER  AGREEMENT  WITH  HONDUR/ 

[Released  to  the  press  August  3] 

The  signing  of  a  rubber  agreement  with  t 
Republic  of  Honduras  was  announced  on  A 
gust  3  by  the  Department  of  State,  the  Rubb 
Reserve  Company,  and  the  Board  of  Econoc 
Warfare. 


K3UST   8,    1942 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  Rubber 
serve  Company  will,  until  December  31, 1946, 
rchase  all  rubber  produced  in  Honduras  which 
aot  required  for  essential  domestic  needs  there. 


Europe 


JIRTHDAY  OF  THE  KING  OF  NORWAY 

leased  to  the  press  August  3] 

rhe  President  has  sent  the  following  telegram 
His  Majesty  Haakon  VII,  King  of  Norway, 
the  occasion  of  His  Majesty's  seventieth  birth- 

r  • 

"The  White  House,  August  3, 191$. 
I  am  particularly  happy  to  extend  my  heart- 
i  felicitations  upon  this  the  seventieth  an- 
ersary  of  Your  Majesty's  birth.  The  inflexi- 
determination  shown  by  the  Norwegian 
pie  in  their  fight  to  roll  back  the  black 
iows  of  Nazism  owes  no  little  of  its  strength 
the  example  set  by  Your  Majesty's  own 
erb  courage. 

May  God  grant  to  the  Norwegian  people  a 
X  continuance  of  your  wise  leadership  and 
orious  outcome  of  their  travail. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt" 


The  Department 


1ATION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF 
LERK  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSIST- 
NT 

ae  Secretary  of  State,  on  August  6,  1942, 
id  the  following  Departmental  order  (no. 

'here  is  hereby  created  in  the  Department 
tate  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Clerk  and  Ad- 
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ministrative  Assistant  which  shall  exercise 
supervision  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  within  the 
scope  of  the  functions  of  this  Office  which 
shall  embrace: 

"The   administration   of  the  appropriation 
'Contingent  Expenses,  Department  of  State', 
including  the  preparation  and  justification  of 
budget  estimates  therefor  and   the  responsi- 
bility for  the  control  of  expenditures  there- 
under; the  allotment  of  office  space,  the  cus- 
tody of  the  property  of  the  Department,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  current  inventory;  the 
authentication  of  certificates  under  the  seal  of 
the  Department  of  State,  for  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  operation  of  the  co- 
ordinating service  for  translating  documents 
for  the  Federal  Government;  the  assembling 
for  the  Department  of  State  of  appropriate 
material  for  exhibition  purposes  at  expositions, 
national  and  international,  its  preparation  and 
installation,  the  care  and  maintenance  of  exhib- 
its, and  responsibility  for  all  expenditures  con- 
nected therewith;  supervision  of  the  telephone 
switchboard  and  the  telephone  service  of  the 
Department ;  the  initiation  and  enforcement  of 
such  general  regulations  as  may  be  required 
for  the  proper  business  management  of  the 
Department;   the  signing  of  such  papers  as 
fall  within  the  scope  of  his  Office;  the  direc- 
tion, as  head  of  the  Purchasing  and  Inventory, 
Duplicating,  Supply,  Photographic,  Telephone 
and  Mail  Sections  of  his  Office,  and  such  addi- 
tional duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  and  Budget  Officer. 

"The  Chief  Clerk  and  Administrative  Assist- 
ant is  the  Department's  Liaison  Officer  with 
other  Executive  Departments  and  Agencies  of 
the  Government  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
functions  of  his  Office. 

"The  Chief  Clerk  and  Administrative  Assist- 
ant is  hereby  authorized  to  sign  contracts,  upon 
the    written    authorization    of   the   Assistant 
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Secretary  of  State  and  Budget  Officer  or,  in  his 
absence,  another  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
for  contingent  expenses  under  the  appropri- 
ation   'Contingent   Expenses,   Department   of 
State',    under    appropriations    for    passport 
agencies,    international    commissions,    confer- 
ences,  congresses,   conventions,  meetinga  and 
expositions,  and  under  miscellaneous   appro- 
priations.   He  shall  certify  vouchers  covering 
expenditures  coming  under  the  appropriation 
'Contingent  Expenses,  Department  of   State' 
and  covering  such  other  miscellaneous  obliga- 
tions as  he  may,  under  written  authorization 
from   the   Assistant   Secretary   of   State   and 
Budget  Officer,  or  in  his  absence,  another  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  be  directed  to  incur. 
He  may,  in  special  cases,  waive  the  requirement 
of   advance  payment   for  unofficial  photostat 
work  in   accordance   with   the  provisions   of 
Departmental  Order  529.    He  shall  certify  to 
the  authorization  of  other  officers  to  approve 
vouchers  covering  expenditures  from  miscel- 
laneous appropriations.    He  shall  consolidate 
in  his  Office  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  the  purchasing  functions  of  the 
Department;  he  shall  establish  in  his  Office  a 
centralized    mail    reception    and    distribution 
center   and  shall   supervise  the   handling   of 
diplomatic  pouches  in  collaboration  with  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Service  Administration, 
the  receipt  and  distribution  of  incoming  mail 
and  the  dispatch  of  all  outgoing  correspondence 

by  mail. 

"The  Chief  Clerk  and  Administrative  Assist- 
ant is  authorized  and  directed  to  certify,  with- 
out seal,  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  a 
copy  of  each  treaty  or  convention  proclaimed 
by  the  President  on  or  after  January  23,  1934, 
and  likewise  a  copy  of  every  other  international 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
with  a  foreign  country  on  or  after  January 
23,  1934,  which  when  so  certified  will  be  for- 
warded by  the  Department  to  the  American 
Minister  at  Bern  for  transmission  by  him  to 
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the  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Nation 
for  registration  by  the  Secretariat  of  th 
League  and  publication  in  the  League  of  Na 
tions  Treaty  Series. 

"The  Chief  Clerk  and  Administrative  Assisl 
ant  is  authorized  to  take  appropriate  adminis 
trative  action  on  notifications  of  undue  delay  i 
the  handling  of  correspondence,  in  accordanc 
with  the  provisions  of  Departmental  Orde 
724. 

"He  shall  also  exercise  the  functions  prev 
ously  delegated  to  the  Director  of  Personn 
under  the  following  Departmental  Order: 
Departmental  Order  800,  relating  to  the  repor 
ing  of  mail  matter  sent  free  of  postag 
Departmental  Order  824,  relating  to  the  di 
position  of  records  and  files ;  and  Department 
Order  989,  relating  to  the  preparation,  produ 
tion,  and  distribution  of  publications  and  i 


.. 


formational  matter 

"Mr.  Millard  L.  Kenestrick  is  hereby  desi 
nated  Chief  Clerk  and  Administrative  Assif 
ant  of  the  Department. 

"The  symbol  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Cle; 
and  Administrative  Assistant  shall  be  C 
The  symbol  of  the  Diplomatic  Pouch  and  M, 
Section  shall  continue  to  be  MA. 

"The  Director  of  Personnel  is  authorized  j 
obtain  the  essential  personnel  assistance  for  tj 
Office  of  the  Chief  Clerk  and  Administrate 
Assistant  within  the  limits  of  appropriat 
funds. 

"The  provisions  of  this  Order  shall  be  enV 
tive  immediately  and  shall  supersede  the  pi- 
visions  of  any  existing  Order  in  conflict  the 
with." 


APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS 

Mr.  Lloyd  D.  Yates,  a  Foreign  Service  offii 
of  class  VII,  was  designated  an  Acting  Assi 
ant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Activ) 
Correlation,  effective  August  6,  1942  (Depa 
mental  Order  1079). 


lUGUST   8,    1942 


Treaty  Information 


POSTAL 
Universal  Postal  Convention,  1939 

ranee — French  colonies 

The  American  Charge  at  Vichy  transmitted 
)  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a  despatch  dated 
une  10,  1942  a  copy  of  decree  no.  1612  dated 
une  1,  1942,  concerning  the  promulgation  by 
le  Government  of  France  of  the  Universal  Pos- 
.1  Convention  and  annexed  arrangements 
gned  at  Buenos  Aires  on  May  23,  1939.  The 
scree  states  that  in  virtue  of  the  deposit  with 
e  Government  of  Argentina  on  June  26,  1941 
;  the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  acts 
?ned  on  May  23,  1939,  including  the  Univer- 
1  Postal  Convention,  the  Arrangement  Con- 
rning  Letters  and  Parcels  of  Declared  Value, 
e  Arrangement  Concerning  Parcel  Post,  the 
rrangement  Concerning  Money  Orders,  the 
rrangement  Concerning  Postal  Transfers, 
e  Arrangement  Concerning  Postal  Collections, 
d  the  Arrangement  Concerning  Subscriptions 

Periodicals,  these  acts  shall  be  valid  for 
•ance,  Algiers,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  and  all 
•ench  colonies,  including  the  African  terri- 
fies under  French  mandate  of  Togoland  and 
meroons. 


HEALTH 

ernational  Agreement  Relating  to   Statistics 
Of  Causes  of  Death 

■ypt 

3y  a  note  dated  August  1,  1942  the  British 
arge  at  Washington  informed  the  Secretary 
State  that  the  Egyptian  Government  has  no- 
ed  the  British  Government,  in  accordance 
h  paragraph  2  of  the  Protocol  of  Signature 
Jie  International  Agreement  Relating  to  Sta- 
ges of  Causes  of  Death,  signed  at  London 
June  19,  1934  (Executive  Agreement  Series 
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80),  of  the  cancellation  of  the  application  of 
the  agreement  to  the  town  of  Burdein,  owing 
to  the  suppression  of  the  health  inspectorate  of 
that  town. 


COMMERCE 

Agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 

[Released  to  the  press  August  3] 

On  August  1,  1942  the  President  proclaimed 
the  agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics effected  by  an  exchange  of  identic  notes, 
signed  at  Washington  on  July  31,  1942,1  by 
which  the  commercial  agreement  of  August  4, 
1937  between  the  two  Governments  is  continued 
in  force  until  August  6,  1943  and  thereafter, 
unless  superseded  by  a  more  comprehensive 
commercial  agreement,  subject  to  termination 
on  six  months'  written  notice  by  either 
Government. 

Memorandum  of  Agreement  Regarding 
International  Trade  in  Wheat 

An  announcement  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Wheat  Council  and 
the  appointment  of  the  United  States  delegates 
thereto  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  August  I 
1942,  page  670. 

An  announcement  concerning  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Wheat  Council  appears 
in  this  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "Commercial 
Policy". 


STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

Rubber  Agreement  with  Honduras 

An  announcement  concerning  the  signing  of 
a  rubber  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Honduras  appears  in  this  Bulletin  under  the 
heading  "American  Republics". 

1  Bulletin  of  August  1,  1942,  p.  662. 
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AGRICULTURE 

Farm-Labor-Migration  Arrangement 
With  Mexico 

An  announcement  concerning  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  the 
temporary  migration  of  Mexican  agricultural 
workers  to  the  United  States  appears  in  this 
Bulletin  under  the  heading  "American  Repub- 
lics". 
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Legislation 


Claims  of  American  Nationals  Against  Mexico :  H : 
ings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee) 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  77th  Cong.,  2d  s:s 
on  S.  2528,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
claims  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States] 
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2  pp. 
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'he  War 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  CHARTER 


leased   to   the   press    by   the   White   House   August   14] 

rhe  President  sent  the  following  message  to 
ime  Minister  Churchill,  of  Great  Britain,  on 
!  occasion  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
\  of  the  Atlantic  Charter : x 

[A  year  ago  today  you  and  I,  as  representa- 
es  of  two  free  nations,  set  down  and  sub- 
ibed  to  a  declaration  of  principles  common 
our  peoples.  We  based,  and  continue  to 
e,  our  hopes  for  a  better  future  for  the  world 
the  realization  of  these  principles.  This 
laration  is  known  as  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
A  year  ago  today  the  nations  resisting  a 
imon,  barbaric  foe  were  units  or  small 
iups,  fighting  for  their  existence. 
Now,  these  nations  and  groups  of  nations 
ill  the  continents  of  the  earth  have  united. 
}y  have  formed  a  great  union  of  humanity, 
icated  to  the  realization  of  that  common  pro- 
m  of  purposes  and  principles  set  forth  in 
Atlantic  Charter,  through  world  wide  vic- 
f  over  their  common  enemies.  Their  faith 
lfe,  liberty,  independence  and  religious  free- 


dom, and  in  the  preservation  of  human  rights 
and  justice  in  their  own  lands  as  well  as  in 
other  lands,  has  been  given  form  and  substance 
and  power  through  a  great  gathering  of  peoples 
now  known  as  the  United  Nations. 

"Freedom  and  independence  are  today  in 
jeopardy— the  world  over.  If  the  forces  of 
conquest  are  not  successfully  resisted  and  de- 
feated there  will  be  no  freedom  and  no  inde- 
pendence and  no  opportunity  for  freedom  for 
any  nation. 

"It  is,  therefore,  to  the  single  and  supreme 
objective  of  defeating  the  Axis  forces  of  ag- 
gression that  the  United  Nations  have  pledged 
all  their  resources  and  efforts. 

"When  victory  comes,  we  shall  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  seeking  to  nourish  the  great  ideals 
for  which  we  fight.  It  is  a  worthwhile  battle. 
It  will  be  so  recognized  through  all  the  ages, 
even  amid  the  unfortunate  peoples  who  follow 
false  gods  today. 

"We  reaffirm  our  principles.  They  will  bring 
us  to  a  happier  world." 


,:•:-:• 


ORDERS  TO  AMERICAN  MILITARY  FORCES  IN  INDIA 


eased  to  the  press  August  12] 

'he  following  statement  of  this  Govern- 
it's  policy  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  orders 
he  American  military  forces  in  India : 

Sulletin  of  August  16,  1941,  p.  125. 


"1.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  American  forces 
in  India  is  to  prosecute  the  war  of  the  United 
Nations  against  the  Axis  powers.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  that  area  the  primary  aim 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  to 
aid  China. 
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"2.  American  forces  are  not  to  indulge  to  the 
slightest  degree  in  activities  of  any  other  nature 
unless  India  should  be  attacked  by  the  Axis 
powers,  in  which  event  American  troops  would 
aid  in  defending  India. 

"3.  American  forces  in  India  will  exercise 
scrupulous  care  to  avoid  the  slightest  participa- 
tion in  India's  internal  political  problems,  or 
even  the  appearance  of  so  doing. 

"4.  In  event  of  internal  disturbances  Ameri- 
can forces  will  resort  to  defensive  measures  only 
should  their  own  personal  safety  or  that  of 
other  American  citizens  be  endangered  or  for 
the  necessary  protection  of  American  military 
supplies  and  equipment." 

PROCLAIMED  LIST:  REVISION  III 

[Released  to  the  press  August  14] 

The  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and 
the  Acting  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, pursuant  to  the  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  July  17,  1941  providing  for  "The  Pro- 
claimed List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals",  on 
August  14  issued  Revision  III1  of  the  Pro- 
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claimed  List.  Revision  III  supersedes  and  con 
solidates  Revision  II,  dated  May  12,  1942,  an. 
the  five  supplements  thereto. 

No  new  additions  to  or  deletions  from  th 
Proclaimed  List  are  made  in  this  revision.  Cei 
tain  minor  amendments  are  made. 

Revision  III  follows  the  listing  arrange 
ment  used  in  Revision  II.  The  list  is  divide 
into  two  parts :  Part  I  relates  to  listings  in  th 
American  republics  and  part  II  to  listings  i 
countries  other  than  the  American  republic; 
Revision  III  contains  a  total  of  9,712  listing 
of  which  6,965  are  in  part  I  and  2,747  in  part  I 

RUBBER  AGREEMENTS  WITH  TRINIDA 
AND  BRITISH  GUIANA 

[Released  to  the  press  August  12] 

The  signing  of  rubber  agreements  with  Trn 
idad  and  British  Guiana  was  announced  on  Aj 
gust  12  by  the  Department  of  State,  the  Rubb 
Reserve  Company,  and  the  Board  of  Econom 
Warfare. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreements  the  Ru 
ber  Reserve  Company  will  purchase,  until  D 
cember  31,  1946,  all  rubber  produced  in  Tri 
idad  and  British  Guiana  which  is  not  requir 
for  essential  domestic  needs  there. 


American  Republics 


RELATIONS  WITH  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


I  Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  13] 

To  the  Congress  or  the  United  States  : 

The  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  effective  on  July  27, 1939,2 
was  a  definitive  step  in  the  clarification  of  this 


1  Printed  in  7  Federal  Register  6282. 

2  Treaty  Series  945. 


Government's  relations  with  the  Republic 
Panama.  The  Panamanian  Government  h 
demonstrated  its  willingness  to  assuj 
promptly  and  wholeheartedly  the  burdens  i- 
posed  upon  it  as  partner  in  the  defense  of  f 
Panama  Canal,  a  responsibility  which  was  i- 
cepted  by  that  Government  under  the  pro- 
sions  of  the  new  treaty. 
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The  attitude  of  the  Panamanian  Government 
n  the  present  international  crisis   has   been 
lioroughly  cooperative.     On  March  5,  1941  the 
'resident  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  issued  a 
unifesto   making   available   for   use   by  the 
Inited  States  certain  defense  sites  in  the  terri- 
fy of  that  Republic.    Pending  the  conclu- 
ons  of  final  arrangements  regarding  the  terms 
Q  which  these  sites  are  to  be  used,  the  Pana- 
lanian  Government  has  permitted  our  armed 
n-ces  to  occupy  and  develop  them.    Immedi- 
;ely  following  the  attack  by  the  Japanese  on 
earl  Harbor  Panama  declared  war  on  the  three 
ajor  Axis  powers,  and  since  has  taken  numer- 
is  protective  steps  to  cooperate  with  the  other 
merican  republics  in  the  interest  and  security 
1  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  defense  of  this 
imisphere. 

This  attitude  is  tangible  evidence  that  the 
lations  between  the  two  countries  are  now 
mly  based  upon  a  recognition  of  mutual 
terest  and  a  disposition  to  assume  common 
sponsibilities. 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  has  come  for  this 
>vernment  to  make  certain  concessions  which 
ve  been  desired  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
er  a  period  of  years,  and  in  this  manner  to 
rrect  certain  factors  in  the  relations  between 
b  two  countries  which  do  not  make  for  confi- 
nce  and  friendship  between  our  two  countries. 
Accordingly,  I  deem  it  advisable  that  this 
vernment  convey  to  Panama  the  water  and 
rerage  systems  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Ion;  that  it  relinquish  its  extensive  real  estate 
Idings  in  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama,  so 
■  as  these  holdings  are  not  essential  to  the 
nation  and  protection  of  the  Canal ;  and  that 
lquidate  the  credit  of  two  and  a  half  million 
lars  made  available  to  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
a  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  the  con- 
uction  of  Panama's  share  of  the  Chorrera  - 
)  Hato  Highway,  a  road  essential  to  our 
ense  requirements  and  constructed  in  accord- 
:e  with  standards  made  essential  by  these 
uirements. 

t  will  be  recalled  that  the -interest  of  the 
ited  States  in  the  sanitation  of  the  Canal 
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Zone,  together  with  that  of  the  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon,  has  been  of  outstanding  importance. 
Concurrent  with  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  through  agreement  with  Pan- 
ama, the  United  States  installed  water  and 
sewerage  systems  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon,  and  throughout  subsequent  years  has 
been  responsible  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  these  systems  and  for  the  sanitation  of 
the  two  cities. 

I  now  propose  to  the  Congress,  that  since  in 
accordance  with  Article  VII  of  the  Canal  Con- 
vention of  1903,3  the  "system  of  sewers  and 
waterworks  shall  revert  to  and  become  the  prop- 
erties of  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon"  in  the 
year  1957,  it  authorize  the  Government  to  con- 
vey all  its  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  Panama 
and  Colon  water  and  sewerage  systems  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama;  provided,  however,  that 
the  Republic  of  Panama  shall  pay  quarterly  a 
rate  of  B/0.09  per  one  thousand  gallons  or  a 
reasonable  rate  to  be  agreed  upon  by  both  Gov- 
ernments to  the  appropriate  Canal  Zone  author- 
ities for  water  supplied  at  the  Canal  Zone 
boundary;  and  provided,  also,  that  the  turning 
over  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama of  the  physical  properties  of  the  water  and 
sewerage    systems     and     the     administration 
thereof,  including  the  collection  of  the  water 
rates,  does  not  in  any  way  modify  the  existing 
arrangement    for    the    responsibility    for   the 
public  health  services  of  the  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon  as  specified  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  Article  VII  of  the  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Panama,  signed 
at  Washington,  November  18, 1903,  which  reads 
as  follows  : 

"The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  that  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  shall  comply  in  per- 
petuity with  the  sanitary  ordinances  whether  of 
a  preventive  or  curative  character  prescribed  by 
the  United  States  and  in  case  the  Government  of 
Panama  is  unable  or  fails  in  its  duty  to  enforce 
this  compliance  by  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon   with   the   sanitary   ordinances   of   the 

8  Treaty  Series  431. 
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United  States  the  Republic  of  Panama  grants 
to  the  United  States  the  right  and  authority  to 
enforce  the  same." 

This  Government,  in  continuing  to  maintain 
the  health  services  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon,  will  ask  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  appro- 
priate Canal  Zone  officials  in  carrying  out  the 
proposal  regarding  increased  participation  of 
Panamanian  personnel  in  sanitation  activities 
in  those  cities  as  provided  for  in  the  exchange  of 
notes1  accompanying  the  General  Treaty  of 
March  2,  1936. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company,  a  corporation  whose  stock  is  now 
wholly  owned  by  the  United  States,  acquired 
the  Island  of  Manzanillo  (the  present  site  of 
the  city  of  Colon)  through  concessionary  con- 
tracts with   the   Republic   of   New   Granada, 
signed  in  1850,  1856,  and  1867.    The  railroad's 
interest   in    this   property    was    acquired    for 
ninety-nine  years  from  August  1867,  or  until 
August  1966.    The  reversionary  rights  to  these 
lands  remained  originally  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  which,  however,  in  the  Canal  Conven- 
tion concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama  in  1903,  conveyed  these  rights  to  the 
United  States.     Thus  until  August  1966,  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company  enjoys  the  usufruct 
of  the  lands  on  which  the  city  of  Colon  stands, 
and  thereafter  the  United  States  will  acquire 
title  thereto,  in  perpetuity.    As  an  element  of 
such  ownership  the  railroad  company  has,  of 
course,  over  a  period  of  years  rented  the  prop- 
erty in  Colon  to  Panamanian  citizens — mer- 
chants, business  men,  and  residents,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  principal  landlord  in  Colon.    For  ob- 
vious reasons  this  is  unsatisfactory. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  this  Government 
should  promptly  withdraw  from  the  real  estate 
business  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  convey 
to  that  country  its  rights,  title  and  interest,  as 
well  as  its  reversionary  rights,  to  all  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  Company  land  in  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Colon  which  is  not  needed  for  the 


1  Published  as  a  corporate  part  of  the  treaty,  which 
was  signed  on  March  2,  1936  and  proclaimed  on  July 
27,  1939  (Treaty  Series  945). 
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operation  of  the  railroad  or  for  the  operatior 
maintenance,  sanitation  or  protection  of  th 

Canal. 

I  also  wish  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  Ac 
approved  July  20,  1939  (Public  Numbered  20( 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  Chapter  335,  First  Ses 
sion) 2  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  not  t 
exceed  $1,500,000  "to  meet  such  expenses  as  th 
President,  in  his  discretion,  may  deem  nece; 
sary  to  enable  the  United  States  to  cooperal 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  connectio 
with  the  construction  of  a  highway  betwee 
Chorrera  and  Rio  Hato  in  the  Republic  ( 
Panama". 

I  also  wish  to  refer  to  the  Act  approved  Ai 
gust  9,  1939  (Public  Numbered  361,  Sevent; 
sixth  Congress,  Chapter  633,  First  Session)3  ei 
titled  "An  Act  Making  Appropriations  to  Suj 
ply  Deficiencies  in  Certain  Appropriations  f< 
the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30, 1939  and  Juj 
30,  1940  and  for  Other  Purposes",  which  co? 
tains  under  the  heading  "Corps  of  Engineer, 
the  following  appropriation: 

"Chorrera  and  Rio  Hato  road,  Republic  ; 
Panama:  To  enable  the  United  States  to  c 
operate  with  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  ccf 
nection  with  the  construction  of  a  highway  n 
tween  Chorrera  and  Rio  Hato,  in  the  Repub 
of  Panama,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  approv 
July  20, 1939  (Public  Numbered  200,  76th  Co- 
gress),  $1,500,000  fiscal  year  1940,  to  remai 
available  until  expended." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  appropriate 
of  the  United  States  for  its  share  of  the  cost  i 
the  highway  amounted  to  $1,500,000,  the  E- 
port-Import  Bank,  in  a  contract  signed  Febi- 
ary  21,  1940  with  the  Banco  Nacional  of  Ps 
ama  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  agreed,  uncr 
specific  conditions,  to  cooperate  in  the  financi! 
of  the  Panamanian  share  of  the  constructs 
cost  to  the  extent  of  $2,500,000. 

In   accordance  with  the  provisions  of  U 
aforesaid  Acts  of  Congress  and  the  arran;- 
ments  made  by  Panama  with  the  Export-I 
port  Bank,   the   Ambassador   of   Panama 
Washington,  representatives  of  the  War  I 

*  53  Stat.  1071. 

•  53  Stat.  1301. 
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irtment,  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  of 
ie  Public  Roads  Administration,  Federal 
rorks  Agency,  in  1940  reached  a  mutually  ac- 
ptable  basis  on  which  the  two  governments 
ould  cooperate  in  this  work,  and  which  pro- 
ded  that  responsibility  for  the  construction 

the  highway  would  be  in  the  hands  of  Pan- 
lanian  authorities  but  with  the  advice  of  en- 
neers  of  the  Public  Roads  Administration. 
The  War  Department,  through  the  Public 
>ads  Administration,  in  1941  stressed  the  ur- 
ncy  of  rapidly  completing  the  Rio  Hato 
ighway  and  asked  that  every  effort  be  made 
mediately  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for 
is  work  from  the  Panamanian  Government  to 
1  Public  Roads  Administration. 
The  Panamanian  Government  agreed  to  this 
luest  and  the  transfer  of  responsibility  was 
ected  on  December  29,  1941,  with  a  request 

the  Panamanian  Government  that,  in  ac- 
•dance  with  conversations  held  between  the 
namanian  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Under 
ssetary  of  State  in  June  1941,  Panama's  in- 
rtedness  arising  out  of  a  credit  made  avail- 
e  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  be  liquidated 
the  earliest  possible  date. 
Vith  a  view  to  effecting  the  proposed  changes 
icated,  I  recommend  to  the  Congress  its  con- 
sration  of  a  draft  Joint  Resolution  which  is 
eto  annexed.4 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
he  White  House, 
August  13, 19J$n 


ISIT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  CHILE 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ased  to  the  press  August  15] 

n  exchange  of  telegrams  between  the  Presi- 
t  of  the  United  States  and  His  Excellency 
n  Antonio  Rios,  President  of  the  Repub- 
>f  Chile,  follows: 

"The  White  House,  August  13, 191$ 
■t  would   give   me    the   greatest   pleasure 
ej-our  Excellency  to  find  it  possible  to 

°t  printed  herein. 
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visit  this  country  as  the  guest  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  In  times  like  these 
when  the  Republics  of  the  Americas  need  more 
than  ever  before  to  cooperate  in  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  in  order  to  insure 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Americas,  I  believe  that  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  personal  meetings  between  the 
Presidents  of  the  American  Republics  serve  a 
singularly  valuable  purpose.  It  would  give  me 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  receiving  Your  Excellency  as  our 
guest  in  Washington  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
confer  with  you  with  regard  to  problems  which 
vitally  affect  the  interests  of  our  two  countries 
and  the  interests  of  the  Americas. 

"If  it  were  possible  for  you  to  leave  Chile  at 
that  period,  I  would  suggest  the  coming  month 
of  October  as  a  most  agreeable  time  for  your 
suggested  visit. 

UI  trust  that  it  may  be  possible  for  you  to 
honor  us  by  the  acceptance  of  this  invitation. 

"Please  accept  [etc.] 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt" 


[Translation] 

"Santiago,  August  14. 
"I  deeply  appreciate  the  high  honor  which 
Your  Excellency  has  paid  me  in  inviting  me  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  United  States  as  a  guest  of  the 
Government,  and  I  feel  that  the  generous  spon- 
taneity of  that  invitation  is  most  significant 
of  understanding   and   deference   toward  my 
Government  and  me.    I  share  without  reserva- 
tions  Your    Excellency's   opinion   that  inter- 
views of  Chiefs  of  State,  in  circumstances  as 
highly  serious  as  those  under  which  the  world  is 
living,  serve  a  lofty  purpose  of  cooperation  and, 
on  a  cordial  plane  of  mutual  respect,  promote  a 
frank  and  sincere  interchange  of  viewpoints 
on    the    weighty    problems    which    so    vitally 
concern  our  nations  and  the  whole  American 
continent.    With   this  conviction,  I  am  very 
honored  to  accept  the  invitation  which  Your 
Excellency  is  good  enough  to  extend  to  me  for 
conferences  in  Washington  during  the  month 
of  October,  and  anticipating  the  pleasure  of 
exchanging  views  with  Your  Excellency,  whose 


m 
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vigorous,  democratic  personality  is  so  justly  ad- 
mired in  Chile,  I  shall  be  very  happy  immedi- 
ately to  seek  from  the  National  Congress  the 
constitutional  authorization  which  will  allow 
me  to  leave  the  country  for  so  lofty  a  purpose. 
"I  renew  [etc.]  Juan  Antonio  Rios" 

ECONOMIC   AND  FINANCIAL  COOPERA- 
TION WITH  BOLIVIA 

[Released  to  the  press  August  14] 

During  their  visit  to  the  United  States  Dr. 
Joaquin  Espada, Minister  of  Finance  of  Bolivia, 
and  Dr.  Alberto  Crespo  Gutierrez,  Minister  of 
National  Economy  of  Bolivia,  have  carried  on 
conversations  with  officials  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  concerning  comprehensive 
arrangements  for  economic  and  financial 
cooperation  between  Bolivia  and  the  United 

States. 

The  economic  and  financial  discussions  with 
the  Bolivian  Ministers  have  been  based  in  large 
part  upon  the  studies  made  during  a  six-month 
period  in  Bolivia  by  the  United  States  Eco- 
nomic Mission  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Mer- 
win  L.  Bohan,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Bohan  there 
were  seven  other  members  of  the  Mission,  in- 
cluding experts  in  highway  construction,  agri- 
culture, and  mining.  This  Mission  conducted  a 
survey  in  Bolivia  with  a  view  to  recommending 
a  program  of  economic  development  for  Bolivia 
which  would  include  improved  communications, 
increased  production  of  basic  agricultural 
products  for  export,  various  types  of  develop- 
ment in  the  Bolivian  mining  industry,  and  the 
development  of  the  Bolivian  petroleum  in- 
dustry.1 

The  discussions  with  Dr.  Espada  and  Dr. 
Crespo  have  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  a 
cooperative  agreement  for  the  financing  by  the 
two  Governments  of  the  first  stage  of  a  program 
of  economic  development  through  a  Bolivian 
development  corporation.  The  plan  thus  de- 
veloped will  be  submitted  to  the  Bolivian  Con- 
gress. 

1  Bulletin  of  December  20,  1941,  p.  563 ;  and  of  July 
11,  1942,  jip.  621-22. 
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In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  < 
the  Economic  Mission  the  Government  of  tl 
United  States  has  agreed  to  give  favorable  coi 
sideration  at  the  appropriate  time  to  the  pra 
ticability,  under  conditions  then  existing,  < 
extending,  through  the  appropriate  credit  i: 
stitution,  credits  for  the  financing  of  the  secoi 
stage  of  the  long-term  program. 

The   recent  revision  of  the   agreement  1 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat 
purchases  a  large  part  of  Bolivian  tin-produ 
tion  was  an  integral  part  of  the  program 
economic    and    financial    cooperation   betwe< 
Bolivia  and  the  United  States.    Moreover,  dtf  t 
ing  the  time  that  the  Bolivian  Ministers 
Finance  and  National  Economy  have  been 
Washington    arrangements    have    been    co; 
pleted  for  revision  of  the  agreement  by  whi- 
ttle Government  of  the  United  States  purchas; 
Bolivian  tungsten.    The  Government  of  t 
United  States  has  likewise  recently  entered  ii  > 
an  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Boliv, 
for  the  purchase  of  Bolivian  production  of  rf 
rubber. 

The  two  Bolivian  Ministers  have  discuss! 
with  the  president  of  the  Foreign  Bondhold  ll 
Protective  Council,  Incorporated,  the  possi1) 
inauguration  of  discussions  with  a  view  to  se  - 
icing  the  Bolivian  dollar  debt,  and  the  Mini 
ters  have  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  tit 
they  believe  it  may  soon  be  possible  to  find 
mutually  acceptable  basis  for  subsequent  f- 
mal  discussions. 

NATIONAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ECUADU 

[Released  to  the  press  August  10] 

The  President  has  addressed  the  followi? 
telegram  to  His  Excellency  Carlos  A.  Arro 
Del  Rio,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuad, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  national  anniversary  i 
Ecuador : 

"The  White  House,  August  10, 19$ 

"On  this  national  anniversary  of  Ecuadol 
take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  extending  to  Ti 
Excellency  the  heartiest  best  wishes  of  the  Gr- 
ernment  and  people  of  the  United  States  for  6 
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I  being  and  prosperity  of  the  Ecuadoran  na- 
.  These  solemn  occasions  afford  the  free 
ales  of  the  Americas  an  opportunity  soberly 
onsider  the  bases  of  their  national  liberties 

the  essential  conditions  of  their  mainte- 
:e  in  the  future.  Your  Government  and 
)le  may  well  feel  the  deepest  gratification 
the  constructive,  courageous  steps  which 

have  taken,  under  your  leadership,  to  meet 
challenge  of  these  critical  times  and  to 
iter  the  treacherous  aims  of  the  plotters  of 
d  conquest.  I  share  the  profound  sense  of 
■eciation  with  which  the  people  of  the 
ed  States  have  welcomed  the  unfailing  co- 
ation  in  the  defense  of  the  freedom  of  the 

World  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
idor. 
lease  accept  [etc.] 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt" 


The  Foreign  Service 


DIPLOMATIC   CONFIRMATIONS 

August  13,  1942  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
tfing  nominations: 

and  B.  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  now  a 
gn  Service  officer  of  class  I  and  formerly 
?e  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Berlin,  to 
nerican  Minister  to  Iceland, 
amas  M.  Wilson,  of  Tennessee,  now  a  For- 
Service  officer  of  class  I,  to  be  Acting 
ican  Minister  Resident  and  Consul  Gen- 
i Iraq. 


Treaty  Information 


HEALTH 

Sanitation  Agreement  With  Bolivia 

an  exchange  of  notes  dated  July  15  and  16, 
n  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
nment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
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and  the  Bolivian  Government  for  the  coopera- 
tive development  of  a  health  and  sanitation 
program  in  Bolivia. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,   through  the 
agency  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American 
Affairs,  will  provide  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  to  be  expended  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program.    A  group  of  medical  and 
sanitation  experts  from  the  United  States  will 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  appropriate 
officers  of  the  Bolivian  Government,  and  tech- 
nical advice  and  expert  assistance  by  medical 
and  sanitation  specialists  will  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  United  States  to  the  Bolivian  Gov- 
ernment should  the  need  for  such  consultation 
arise.     Arrangements  for  the  detailed  execu- 
tion of  each  project,  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  for  the  purpose,  will  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Chief  Medical  Officer  and  the  appropriately 
designated  officer  of  the  Bolivian  Government. 
The  projects  include: 

1.  General  disease  control  by  epidemiologi- 
cal procedures  and  by  clinics  and  public 
education. 

2.  Malaria  control. 

3.  Yellow-fever  control. 

4.  Care  of  lepers. 

5.  Environmental  sanitation. 

The  agreement  was  concluded  in  accordance 
with  resolution  XXX  of  the  Third  Meeting  of 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  which  met  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
from  January  15  to  January  28,  1942.  The 
resolution  reads  as  follows  : 

"XXX 

"Improvement  of  Health  and  Sanitary 
Conditions 
"Whereas: 

"1.  The  American  Republics  are  now  under- 
taking measures  for  the  development  of  certain 
common  objectives  and  plans  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  reconstruction  of  world  order; 

"2.  The  American  Republics  are  now  under- 
taking measures  seeking  to  conserve  and  de- 
velop their  resources  of  critical  and  strategic 
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materials,  to  maintain  their  domestic  economies 
and  eliminate  economic  activities  prejudicial 
to  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  American 
Republics ; 

"3.  The  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
requires  the  mobilization  of  the  vital  forces, 
human  and  material,  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics; and 

"4.  Adequate  health  and  sanitary  measures 
constitute  an  essential  contribution  in  safe- 
guarding the  defensive  powers  and  the  ability 
to  resist  aggression  of  the  peoples  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics, 

"The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 

Resolves : 

"1.  To  recommend  that  the  Governments  of 
the  American  Republics  take  individually,  or  by 
complementary  agreements  between  two  or 
more  of  them,  appropriate  steps  to  deal  with 
problems  of  public  health  and  sanitation,  by 
providing,  in  accordance  with  ability,  raw  mate- 
rials, services  and  funds. 

"2.  To  recommend  that  to  these  ends  there  be 
utilized  the  technical  aid  and  advice  of  the 
national  health  service  of  each  country  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau." 

CONSULAR 

Convention  With  Mexico 

[Released  to  the  press  August  13] 

A  consular  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  was  signed  on  August  12, 
1942  at  Mexico  City  by  Mr.  George  S.  Messer- 
smith,  American  Ambassador  at  Mexico  City, 
and  Sehor  Licenciado  Ezequiel  Padilla,  Mexi- 
can Minister  for  Foreign  Relations. 

The  convention  defines  and  establishes  the 
duties,  rights,  privileges,  exemptions,  and  im- 
munities of  consular  officers  of  each  country  in 
the  territory  of  the  other  country.    The  provi- 
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sions  of  the  convention  are  substantially  sim:« 
in  most  respects  to  the  provisions  of  consis 
conventions  with  foreign  countries  signed  r 
the  United  States  in  recent  years. 

The  convention  will  enter  into  force  30  dy 
from  the  date  on  which  the  ratifications  of  i 
two  Governments  are  exchanged.  It  will? 
main  in  force  for  an  initial  period  of  5  y<r 
and  will  continue  in  force  thereafter  unt 
months  from  the  date  on  which  either  Gov(ti 
ment  shall  have  notified  the  other  Governno 
of  an  intention  to  modify  or  terminate  Ij 
convention. 

MILITARY  MISSIONS 
Agreement  With  Bolivia 

[Released  to  the  press  August  11] 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Governri 
of  Bolivia  an  agreement  was  signed  on  Au;u 
11,  1942  by  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Se-< 
tary  of  State,  and  Sefior  Dr.  Don  Luis  jt 
nando  Guachalla,  Ambassador  of  Bolivia 
Washington,  providing  for  the  detail  of  a  l'l 
tary  mission  to  Bolivia.  The  agreemeh 
effective  for  a  period  of  four  years  beginiQ 
with  the  date  of  signature.  The  servicer 
the  mission  may  be  extended  beyond  that  peo 
at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Boliv:. 

The  agreement  contains  provisions  simila  i 
general  to,  provisions  contained  in  agreemil 
between  the  United  States  and  certain  o.< 
American  republics  providing  for  the  dn 
of  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  or  to 
to  advise  the  armed  forces  of  those  countri. 

FINANCE 

Agreement  With  Mexico  for  the  Constructic  < 
Highways 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  'il 
Secretary  of  Finance  and  Public  Crediu 
Mexico  jointly  announced  on  August  12,  '4 
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it  an  agreement  has  been  reached  whereby 
s  Mexican  Highway  credit  of  $30,000,000,  an- 
mced  on  November  19,  1941,  may  be  used  in 
tallments  exceeding  $10,000,000  a  year  in 
ler  to  expedite  the  completion  of  roads  now 
ler  construction,  including  the  Inter- Ameri- 
Highway  from  Mexico  City  to  the  border 
Guatemala. 

OPIUM 
International  Convention  of  1912 

gian  Congo  -  Ruanda-Urundi 
ly  a  note  dated  August  3,  1942  the  Nether- 
1  Ambassador  at  Washington  informed  the 
retary  of  State  that  the  adherence  of  the 
?ian  Congo  and  the  mandated  territory  of 
nda-Urundi  to  the  International  Opium 
vention,  signed  at  The  Hague  on  January 
1912,  was  notified  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
t  to  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  on 
'  29, 1942. 


STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 
Agreement  With  Mexico 

i  August  12,  1942  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
;e  and  the  Sub-Secretary  of  Finance  and 
lie  Credit  of  Mexico  jointly  announced  the 
ing  of  an  agreement  under  which  the  Ex- 
-Import  Bank  will  extend  credits  up  to 
)0,000  to  pay  for  new  and  second-hand 
>ment  and  materials  and  for  services  in 
Qnited  States  to  aid  the  establishment  of 
Lltos  Hornos  steel  plant  at  Monclova,  State 
Jahuila,  Mexico.  Advances  under  the  cred- 
U  be  evidenced  by  the  direct  obligations 
acional  Financiera,  S.A.,  unconditionally 
anteed  as  to  payment  by  the  Government 
exico.  Expenditures  for  Mexican  materi- 
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als,  transportation,  and  services  are  being  met 
,  with  proceeds  from  sale  of  stock  of  Altos  Hor- 
nos de  Mexico,  S.A.,  in  Mexico. 

Agreements  With  Trinidad  and  British 
Guiana 

An  announcement  regarding  the  signature 
of  agreements  with  Trinidad  and  British  Gui- 
ana under  the  terms  of  which  the  Rubber  Re- 
serve Company  will  purchase,  until  December 
31,  1946,  all  rubber  produced  in  Trinidad  and 
British  Guiana  which  is  not  required  for  es- 
sential domestic  needs  there,  appears  in  this 
Bulletin  under  the  heading  "The  War". 

GENERAL  RELATIONS 
General  Treaty  With  Panama 

^  A  message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Congress  relating  to  the  General 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama,  signed  on  March 
2, 1936  and  proclaimed  on  July  27, 1939  (Treaty 
Series  945),  appears  in  this  Bulletin  under  the 
heading  "American  Republics". 


Legislation 


Detail  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  foreign  govern- 
ments [for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  governments 
of  the  other  American  republics  in  military  and  naval 
matters].  S.  Rept.  1578,  77th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on 
S.  2686.     2  pp. 

The  vote  of  Matthew  Lyon,  of  Vermont,  elected  Thomas 
Jefferson  President  in  1801  [authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  a  manuscript  of  an  article  regarding  this 
event].    H.  Kept.  2393,  77th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on  H.  Res 
512.     2  pp. 
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'he  War 


CRIMES  AGAINST  CIVILIAN  POPULATIONS  IN  OCCUPIED  COUNTRIES 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


leased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  21] 

Hie  Secretary  of  State  recently  forwarded 
me  a  communication  signed  by  the  Ambassa- 
:  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Ministers  of 
goslavia  and  Luxembourg  on  behalf  of  the 
vernments  of  Belgium,  Greece,  Luxembourg, 
rway,  Netherlands,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
goslavia,  and  the  French  National  Commit- 
in  London,  calling  attention  to  the  barbaric 
nes  against  civilian  populations  which  are 
ng  committed  in  occupied  countries,  par- 
llarly  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
n  this  communication,  attention  was  invited 
the  declaration  signed  in  London  on  Jan- 
y  13,  1942  by  the  representatives  of  nine 
'ernments  whose  countries  are  under  Ger- 
n   occupation.     This    declaration    affirmed 
t  acts  of  violence  thus  perpetrated  against 
civilian  populations  are  at  variance  with 
epted  ideas  concerning  acts  of  war  and  po- 
:al  offenses  as  these  are  understood  by  civi- 
d   nations;    stated    that    the    punishment, 
ough  the  channel  of  organized  justice  of 
se  guilty  and  responsible  for  these  crimes,  is 
of  the  principal  war  aims  of  the  contracting 
ernments;  and  recorded  the  determination 
the  contracting  governments  in  a  spirit  of 
^national  solidarity  to  see  to  it  that  those 
lty  and  responsible,  whatever  their  nation- 
y,  are  handed  over  to  justice  and  tried  and 
t  the  sentences  pronounced  are  carried  out. 
'he  communication  which  I  have  just  re- 
'ed  from  the  chiefs  of  mission  of  the  Nether- 
ds,  Yugoslavia,  and  Luxembourg  states  that 
se  acts  of  oppression  and  terror  have  taken 
portions  and  forms  giving  rise  to  the  fear 
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that  as  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  countries  ap- 
proaches, the  barbaric  and  unrelenting  charac- 
ter of  the  occupational  regime  will  become 
more  marked  and  may  even  lead  to  the  exter- 
mination of  certain  populations. 
As  I  stated  on  October  25, 1941 : 

"The  practice  of  executing  scores  of  innocent 
hostages  in  reprisal  for  isolated  attacks  on  Ger- 
mans in  countries  temporarily  under  the  Nazi 
heel  revolts  a  world  already  inured  to  suffering 
and  brutality.  Civilized  peoples  long  ago 
adopted  the  basic  principle  that  no  man  should 
be  punished  for  the  deed  of  another.  Unable  to 
apprehend  the  persons  involved  in  these  attacks 
the  Nazis  characteristically  slaughter  fifty  or  a 
hundred  innocent  persons.  Those  who  would 
'collaborate'  with  Hitler  or  try  to  appease  him 
cannot  ignore  this  ghastly  warning. 

"The  Nazis  might  have  learned  from  the  last 
war  the  impossibility  of  breaking  men's  spirit 
by  terrorism.  Instead  they  develop  their 
'lebensraum'  and  'new  order'  by  depths  of 
frightfulness  which  even  they  have  never  ap- 
proached before.  These  are  the  acts  of  desper- 
ate men  who  know  in  their  hearts  that  they 
cannot  win.  Frightfulness  can  never  bring 
peace  to  Europe.  It  only  sows  the  seeds  of 
hatred  which  will  one  day  bring  fearful 
retribution." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  aware  for  some  time  of  these  crimes.  Our 
Government  is  constantly  receiving  additional 
information  from  dependable  sources,  and  it 
welcomes  reports  from  any  trustworthy  source 
which  would  assist  in  keeping  our  growing 
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fund  of  information  and  evidence  up  to  date 
and  reliable. 

The  United  Nations  are  going  to  win  this  war. 
When  victory  has  been  achieved,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
as  I  know  it  is  the  purpose  of  each  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  make  appropriate  use  of  the  in- 
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formation  and  evidence  in  respect  to  these  b:- 
baric  crimes  of  the  invaders,  in  Europe  anda 
Asia.  It  seems  only  fair  that  they  should  h:* 
this  warning  that  the  time  will  come  when  tl» 
shall  have  to  stand  in  courts  of  law  in  the  vi 
countries  which  they  are  now  oppressing  ;l 
answer  for  their  acts. 


SINKING  OF  FIVE  BRAZILIAN  VESSELS 


[Released  to  the  press  August  22] 

An  exchange  of  telegrams  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  and  His 
Excellency  Getulio  Vargas,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  follows : 

"The  White  House,  August  20, 191$-. 

"I  have  been  outraged  by  the  criminal  sinking 
of  the  five  Brazilian  vessels.  This  contemptible 
action  is  barbaric  in  its  utter  disregard  for  all 
decency  and  civilized  conduct  and  utterly  futile 
in  its  desperate  attempt  to  coerce  and  intimidate 
the  free  people  of  Brazil.  In  this  moment  of 
grave  menace  to  the  respect,  the  integrity,  and 
the  destiny  of  Brazil,  I  reiterate  once  again  the 
abiding  friendship  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  people  of  Brazil,  their  profound 
gratitude  for  the  cooperation  in  the  defense  of 
the  hemisphere  which  already  has  resulted  in 
many  sacrifices  to  Brazil,  and  their  determina- 
tion to  defeat  those  who  futilely  seek  to  domi- 
nate Brazil  and  all  other  countries  that  value 
their  freedom  and  independence. 


"I  want  you  to  know  that  my  thoughts  ij 

sympathy  are  with  you  in  this  critical  hour. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt 

[Translation] 

"Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  22, 19k 
"In  the  name  of  the  people  and  of  the  Govtn- 
ment  of  Brazil  I  wish  to  thank  you  andii 
noble  American  people  for  your  hearty  and  of 
forting  message  sent  to  me  in  connection  \1 
the  brutal  assault  of  pirate  Axis  submarl 
against  Brazilian  vessels  aimed  at  intimidalig 
us  and  interrupting  our  maritime  commura 
tions.  Such  acts  of  vandalism  can  M 
strengthen  the  principle  of  continental  soli  r- 
ity  and  determined  cooperation  between  our  vo 
nations.  We  shall  answer  without  fear  di* 
garding  any  danger  involved  knowing  thaive 
can  count  on  the  sympathy  and  adherence  of  to 
American  ^nations  which  are  ready  to  dehd 
their  sovereignty. 

Getulio  Varga; 


DECLARATION  OF  WAR  BY  BRAZIL  ON  GERMANY  AND  ITALY 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  22] 

The  following  cablegram  was  dispatched  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  His  Excellency  Getulio 
Vargas,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil : 

"I  have  been  informed  that  the  United  States 
of  Brazil  has  today  recognized  that  a  state  of 
war  exists  between  Brazil,  on  one  hand,  and 
Germany  and  Italy  on  the  other  hand. 


"On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  peoploi 
the  United  States  I  express  to  Your  Excellicj 
the  profound  emotion  with  which  this  co^ 
geous  action  has  been  received  in  this  cour? 
This  solemn  decision  more  firmly  aligns  hi 
people  of  Brazil  with  the  free  peoples  ofb 
world  in  a  relentless  struggle  against  the  ..**■ 
less  and  predatory  Axis  powers.  It  adds  p^1 
and  strength,  moral  and  material,  to  the  ar:i« 
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iberty.    As  brothers  in  arms,  our  soldiers 

sailors  will  write  a  new  page  in  the  history 

iendship,  confidence,  and  cooperation  which 

marked  since  the  earliest  days  of  independ- 

relations  between  your  country  and  mine. 

'he  action  taken  today  by  your  Government 

hastened  the  coming  of  the  inevitable  vic- 

of  freedom  over  oppression,  of  Christian 

ion  over  the  forces  of  evil  and  darkness. 

send  you  my  warmest  personal  regards 

expressions  of  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 

;ss  of  our  common  cause." 


sed  to  the  press  August  22] 

te  following  telegram  has  been  sent  by  the 
itary  of  State  to  His  Excellency  Oswaldo 
ha,  Foreign  Minister  of  Brazil : 

"August  22,  1942. 
have  received  a  note  from  the  Brazilian 
assador  in  Washington  informing  me  that 
government  of  Brazil  recognizes  that  a 
of  war  exists  between  Brazil  on  the  one 
and  Germany  and  Italy  on  the  other  hand, 
he  people  of  the  United  States  welcome  the 
e  of  Brazil  as  brothers  in  arms  and  salute 
high  resolve  and  defiant  courage  in  taking 
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a  position  unequivocally  at  the  side  of  the  em- 
battled freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world. 
Today  a  heavy  blow  has  been  dealt  the  Axis 
Powers,  moral  no  less  than  military,  when  a 
great,  peaceful  and  law-abiding  nation  is  driven 
by  unprovoked  acts  of  ruthless  barbarity  to 
take  up  arms  in  self-defense.  It  comes  as  no 
surprise  to  my  countrymen  that  the  proud  Bra- 
zilian Nation  has  chosen  the  risks  and  hardships 
of  battle  when  confronted  with  wanton  attacks 
on  its  sovereign  dignity  and  rights. 

"The  action  of  the  Axis  Powers  in  attacking 
your  great  country  and  people  is  a  further  dem- 
onstration of  the  fact  that  those  Powers  will 
strike  at  any  peace-loving  nation  as  and  when  to 
do  so  will  serve  their  purpose  of  world  con- 
quest, regardless  of  considerations  of  humanity 
and  international  law.  It  also  brings  into  bold 
relief  the  basic  principle  upon  which  the  solidar- 
ity of  the  American  republics  rests,  namely, 
that  an  attack  against  any  one  of  them  is  an 
attack  against  all  of  them.  Each  of  the  twenty- 
one  American  Republics  are  today  equally  in 
danger. 

"Together  our  two  countries  will  face  the  fu- 
ture with  serene  confidence  and  high  hearts. 
"I  take  pleasure  [etc.]        Cordell  Hull" 


IANSFER  OF  UNITED  STATES  CITIZENS  FROM  CANADIAN  TO  UNITED  STATES 

ARMED  FORCES 

ied  to  the  press  August  20] 

rough  an  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa  on 
n  18  and  20,  1942  the  Canadian  Govern- 
agreed  to  the  transfer  to  the  armed  forces 
J  United  States  of  certain  United  States 
is  and  former  United  States  citizens  who 
serving  in  the  Canadian  armed  forces.  To 
;ate  the  return  of  these  men  the  Canadian- 
ican  Military  Board,  composed  of  mem- 
f  the  various  branches  of  the  armed  serv- 
vas  set  up.  Between  May  5  and  June  3 
oard  visited  many  of  the  principal  mili- 
amps  across  Canada  and  effected  the  trans- 
over  2,000  Americans. 
i  texts  of  notes  recently  exchanged  between 
?po  Governments  with  respect  to  these 
ers  are  quoted  below. 

180116 — 42 2 


"July  10, 1942. 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

"You  may  have  been  informed  that,  under  the 
terms  of  a  recent  agreement  concluded  between 
our  two  Governments,  approximately  2,058 
United  States  citizens  have  transferred  from 
the  Armed  Forces  of  Canada  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  As  these  transfers 
are  now  virtually  complete,  I  have  been  in- 
structed to  communicate  to  the  United  States 
Government  the  gratitude  of  the  Government 
and  people  of  Canada  which  is  felt  to  those 
United  States  citizens  who  have  now  left  our 
Forces  for  those  of  the  United  States. 

"In  this  connection,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  recently  made  the  following  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons : 
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"  'We  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  those  United  States 
citizens  who  transfer  to  their  own  Forces.  We 
do  not,  however,  wish  to  stand  in  their  way  if 
they  feel  that  they  would  sooner  serve  under 
the  flag  of  their  own  country.  Whether  they 
are  serving  under  our  flag  or  under  the  United 
States  flag,  they  are  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  Nations  and  are  contributing  to 
the  common  victory. 

"'The  Americans  in  our  Forces  came  to  us 
when  their  country  was  still  at  peace.  They 
came  because  they  knew  that  Hitler  was  as  much 
the  enemy  of  the  United  States  as  he  was  the 
enemy  of  Canada.  We  were  grateful  to  them 
for  enlisting  in  our  Forces— grateful  because  of 
the  assistance  which  they  freely  gave  us  and 
grateful  because  they  were  living  proofs— if 
proofs  were  needed— of  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  their  country  for  our  cause.  We  shall 
always  remain  grateful  to  them.  These  six- 
teen thousand  men  were  forerunners  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  the  millions  of  their  fellow 
citizens  who  are  today  enlisted  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Axis.' 

"Most  of  the  United  States  citizens  who  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  have  come  from  the  Koyal  Cana- 
dian Air  Force.  On  behalf  of  the  Koyal  Cana- 
dian Air  Force,  the  Minister  of  National  De- 
fence for  Air  has  written  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  as  follows : 

"'The  Joint  Canadian- American  Military 
Board  recently  formed  to  repatriate  American 
citizens  in  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  has  com- 
pleted its  proceedings  and  to  me,  the  time  seems 
appropriate  to  despatch  a  letter  of  appreciation 
to  the  United  States  authorities  for  the  services 
rendered  in  Canada,  and  to  the  R.C.A.F.  in  par- 
ticular, by  those  American  citizens  who  early  in 
the  war  came  to  our  assistance  and,  of  their  own 
volition,  volunteered  for  service  in  the  initial 
organization  and  operation  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth Air  Training  Plan,  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 
"  'These  young  men  from  the  United  States 
came  to  Canada  and  applied  themselves  whole- 
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heartedly  to  the  early  stages  of  our  plannij 
and  training  programmes  and  without  a  dou 
their  valued  assistance  has  been  greatly  respc 
sible  for  the  successes  which  have  far  surpass 
our  original  expectations. 

"  'We  know  that,  on  repatriation  to  ti 
United  States  Armed  Forces,  the  officers  ai 
men  who  have  been  so  valuable  to  the  RoM 
Canadian  Air  Force  will  continue  to  app 
themselves  to  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Sta  • 
of  America  in  the  same  capable  manner  al 
thereby  further  the  common  cause  of  our  t: 
countries  towards  final  victory.  It  is  with  s 
cere  regret,  but  pride  in  the  part  that  tlj 
played,  that  we  part  with  the  Americans  w. 
fitted  into  our  organization  and  formed  sue!: 
formidable  team,  with  our  own  Canadian  al 
men. 

"'The  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  would  I 
to  have  conveyed  to  these  young  men  thi 
gratitude  for  past  services,  and  sincere  wis; 
for  their   future  successful  careers  with  , 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of  Amer;i 
It  is  also  desired  to  express  appreciation  for 
splendid  and  cooperative  manner  in  which 
American  personnel  of  the  Joint  Canada 
American  Military  Board  performed  their  i 
ties  while  in  Canada  and  for  the  excellent 
pression  left,  of  their  eagerness  to  complete  i 
task  assigned  to  them.    Such  spirit  is  and  wil  I 
an  inspiration  to  those  serving  under  them  : 
go  far  in  furthering  our  joint  cause.' 

"Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Hull, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Leighton  McCarthy 


"August  8, 194! 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Charge  d'affaires  : 

"Reference  is  made  to  the  Minister's  note 
July  10,  1942,  commenting  on  the  recent  taj 
fer  of  over  two  thousand  United  States  citi^ 
from  the  armed  forces  of  Canada  to  the  ar)i 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  expressing 
appreciation  of  the  Government  and  people 
Canada  for  the  services  which  these  men  j 
dered  while  serving  with  the  Canadian  forc< 
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"A  copy  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  note  was  sent  to 
;he  Secretary  of  War  who  has  requested  me  to 
;ommunicate  the  following  message  to  the  Ca- 
ladian  Government : 

'  'The  War  Department  wishes  to  express  to 
he  Canadian  Government  its  acknowledgment 
,nd  appreciation  of  the  training  which  the  Ca- 
ladian  Armed   Forces,   including  the   Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force,  have  given  to  those  United 
States  citizens  who  have  now  been  transferred  to 
he  Armed  Forces  of  their  own  country.    These 
itizens  return  to  us  benefited  by  advantages  of 
raining  and  experience  provided  to  them  by  the 
)ominion  of  Canada.    That  training  and  expe- 
ience  will  not  be  lost  to  Canada,  however,  for 
lthough  the  uniform  worn  by  these  men  will 
enceforth  be  different,  the  cause  for  which  they 
ght— the  cause  of  Freedom,  shared  by  all  the 
United  Nations— remains  the  same.     To   the 
anadian  Government,  which  gave  its  full  co- 
peration  to  the  Canadian-American  Military 
oard  in  its  work  of  arranging  the  transfers, 
ie  War  Department  extends  its  gratitude.' 
"I  have  also  informed  the  Secretary  of  the 
avy  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  note  and  am  now  in 
iceipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
ho  has  asked  me  to  express  the  sincere  appre- 
ation  of  the  Navy  Department  for  the  fine 
►operation    shown    the    Canadian-American 
llitary  Board  during  its  trip  through  Canada 
id  to  state  that  without  this  cooperation  it 
ould  have  been  impossible  to  have  effected,  in 
ch  a  short  time  and  with  such  facility,  the 
ansfer  of  American  citizens  from  the  armed 
rces  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  armed 
rces. 

"In  communicating  the  above  to  your  Gov- 
ament,  I  should  appreciate  your  adding  my 
rsonal  view  that  these  young  men  who  have 
w  returned  to  serve  in  the  American  forces 
U  constitute  a  group  of  ambassadors  of  good 
H  to  spread  throughout  the  United  States 
i  story  of  Canada's  great  contribution  to  the 
nmon  war  effort. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

Cordell  Hull" 
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ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  FRENCH 
NORTH  AFRICA 

The  exchange  of  goods  with  French  North 
Africa,  under  the  terms  of  an  economic  accord, 
has  been  resumed.1  Two  French  ships  sailed 
on  August  9  from  the  United  States  for  Casa- 
blanca, carrying  supplies  of  a  non-military  na- 
ture for  the  use  of  the  local  population.  These 
are  supplies  of  which  French  North  Africa  is 
in  great  need  and  which  under  present  condi- 
tions can  only  be  furnished  by  the  United  States. 
American  consular  agents  stationed  in  Morocco, 
Algiers,  and  Tunisia  will  supervise  their  distri- 
bution. 

On  August  11  two  other  ships  sailed  from 
Casablanca,  carrying  a  mixed  cargo  of  cork, 
tartar,  olive  oil,  and  other  North  African  prod- 
ucts for  the  United  States. 


RUBBER  AGREEMENT  WITH  BRITISH 
HONDURAS 

[Released  to  the  press  August  18] 

The  signing  of  a  rubber  agreement  with 
British  Honduras  was  announced  on  August 
18  by  the  Department  of  State,  the  Rubber  Re- 
serve Company,  and  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  Rub- 
ber Reserve  Company  will  purchase,  until  De- 
cember 31,  1946,  all  rubber  produced  in  British 
Honduras  which  is  not  required  for  essential 
domestic  needs  there. 


EXCHANGE  OF  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CON- 
SULAR  PERSONNEL  AND  OTHER  NA- 
TIONALS 

The  S.S.  Gripshohn  with  1,451  American  and 
other  nationals  on  board  is  expected  to  arrive 
at  New  York  on  August  25. 

1  Bulletin  of  April  11,  1942,  p.  318,  and  April  18,  1942 
p.  337. 
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In  order  to  expedite  the  disembarkation  of 
the  passengers,  the  governmental  agencies  con- 
cerned in  the  examination  of  those  arriving 
have  decided  that  no  persons  will  be  allowed 
on  the  pier  until  examination  is  completed. 

A  list  of  passengers  on  the  Gripsholm  has 
been  issued  as  Department  of  State  press  release 
416,  of  August  18, 1942. 


General 


BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

[Released  to  the  press  August  19] 

The  text  of  a  message  from  the  President 
to  His  Excellency  Manuel  Luis  Quezon  on  the 
occasion  of  his  sixty-fourth  birthday  follows: 

"On  the  occasion  of  your  birthday,  I  send  you 
greetings  of  warm  friendship.  In  the  past  year 
the  Philippine  people  under  your  leadership 
have  shown  what  heights  human  beings  can 
reach  when  the  love  of  freedom  inspires  and 
guides  them. 

"I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  when  I  say  that  we  hope  for  you 
today  a  continuance  of  the  strength,  fortitude, 
and  vision  which  have  enabled  you  to  serve  your 
people  in  their  greatest  trial  and  which  will 
enable  you  in  the  future  to  play  your  part  in 
bringing  liberty  and  abundance  to  your  people." 


Commercial  Policy 


MEXICAN  EXPORTATION  OF  SILVER 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  announced  on  August  23 
that  on  the  basis  of  discussions  which  have  been 
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conducted  with  the  Mexican  Government  tj| 
Governments  of  Mexico  and  the  United  Stan 
have  agreed  in  principle  to  an  increase  in  t; 
price  at  which  silver  may  be  imported  into  ti 
United  States  from  35  %$  an  ounce  to  45^ 
ounce,  f  .o.b.  New  York  or  San  Francisco,  to  I 
effective  August  31.  Details  are  still  to  \ 
worked  out. 

An  amendment  to  the  maximum  price  rejj 
lation  (no.  198)  on  imports  of  silver  bullion  y| 
shortly  be  issued,  changing  the  maximum  pn 
at  which  silver  bullion  may  be  imported  fr  i 
any  country  into  the  United  States  from  35  ;i 
an  ounce  to  450  an  ounce. 

Mexico  is  the  largest  exporter  of  silver  to  i 
United  States.  Lesser  amounts  also  come, 
from  Canada,  Peru,  and  Chile. 


The  Near  East 


NOMINATION  OF  TURKISH  FOREIG 
MINISTER 

[Released  to  the  press  August  1&] 

On  August  15  the  Secretary  of  State  i 
dressed  the  following  message  to  His  Excellei 
Numan  Menemencioglu  on  the  occasion  ofi 
nomination  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affair;  i 
the  Turkish  Republic : 

"I  send  you,  Mr.  Minister,  my  warmest  1 
gratulations  upon  your  appointment  as  3 
ister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  felicitate 
Turkish  Government  upon  its  good  fortun 
having  so  worthy  a  successor  to  your  estee. 
predecessor." 

A  translation  of  the  reply  which  has 
received  from  Mr.  Menemencioglu  follows : 

"The  cordial  and  friendly    message    wi 
Your  Excellency  was  kind  enough  to  addre. 
me  on  the  occasion  of  my  nomination  to  the 
of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  touchec 
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>ply.  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  warmest  thanks 
i  to  be  assured  of  my  most  friendly  senti- 
nts." 


International  Conferences. 
Commissions,  Etc. 


.EVENTH  PAN  AMERICAN  SANITARY 
CONFERENCE 

?he  Eleventh  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con- 
3nce  will  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
jtember  7-18,  1942.  Invitations  have  been 
led  to  all  the  American  republics  to  be  repre- 
ted.  National  leaders  in  the  field  of  public 
lth  and  sanitation  are  expected  to  be  present, 
lie  Conference  assumes  unusual  significance 
he  present  time  because  of  the  need  for  main- 
ling  the  health  of  the  civilian  population  in 
i  period  of  crisis  and  for  considering  health' 
blems  which  might  have  a  bearing  on  mili- 
7  operations.  One  of  the  subjects  which  will 
sive  most  careful  study  will  be  the  mainte- 
ce  of  an  adequate  supply  of  drugs  and  medi- 
and  hospital  supplies.  Other  matters  re- 
ng  to  public  health  will  also  be  reviewed, 
>cially  cooperation  in  problems  of  hemi- 
eric  scope  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of 
on  and  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 


The  Department 


'RESENTATION  ON  FISHERIES  COM- 
ITTEE  OF  THE  WAR  PRODUCTION 
OARD 

n  August  15, 1942  the  Department  of  State 
ed  a  notice  regarding  the  establishment 
iin  the  War  Production  Board  of  a  Fisheries 
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Committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  having  functions  to  perform  with 
respect  to  production  of  fishery  products,  par- 
ticularly as  a  source  of  food  supply.  Mr.  Leo 
D.  Sturgeon,  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Breckinridge  Long,  has  been 
designated  to  serve  as  the  Department's  repre- 
sentative on  the  Committee  and  as  liaison  officer 
of  the  Department  with  the  Office  of  Fishery  Co- 
ordination of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  Charles  I.  Bevans,  of  the  Treaty  Division 
of  the  Department  of  State,  will  serve  as  alter- 
nate liaison  officer  with  the  Office  of  Fishery 
Coordination. 


The  Foreign  Service 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CLAIM  BOARD 

On  August  20,  1942  the  Secretary  of  State 
issued  Departmental  Order  1082,  establishing  a 
Claim  Board,  the  members  of  which  include 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  designated  as 
Budget  Officer,  the  Legal  Adviser,  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Ad- 
ministration, "in  order  to  facilitate  the  prepa- 
ration of  claims  for  personal  losses  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  for  such 
legislative  action  as  may  be  desirable  as  soon 
as  possible  after  such  claims  arise". 


Publications 


Department  or  State 

Index  to  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  VI,  nos. 
132-157,  January  3  -  June  27,  1942.  Publication  1781. 
27  pp. 
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STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

Rubber  Agreement  With  British  Honduras 

An  announcement  concerning  the  signing  of 
a  rubber  agreement  with  British  Honduras  ap- 
pears in  this  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "The 


War". 


ARMED  FORCES 


Agreement  With  Canada  Regarding  Transfer  of 
United  States  Citizens  From  Canadian  to 
United  States  Armed  Forces 

The  texts  of  notes  exchanged  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Canadian  officials  with  re- 
gard to  action  taken  by  the  Moint  Canadian- 
American  Military  Board  under  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  with  Canada  regarding  the 
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transfer  of  United  States  citizens  from  Can 
dian  to  United  States  armed  forces,  sign* 
March  18  and  20,  1942  (Executive  Agreeme 
Series  245),  appear  in  this  Bulletin  under  t' 
heading  "The  War". 


Censorship  Between  Territories  and  the  United  Sta  , 
H.  Rept.  2397,  77th  Cong.,  on  H.  R.  7151.    3  pp. 

Refugee  and  Foreign  War  Relief  Programs:  Mess; 
From  the  President  of  the  United  States  Transmit! ; 
Report  to  Congress  on  the  Refugee  and  Foreign  >i 
Relief  Programs  for  the  Period  Beginning  Julji 
1940,  and  Ending  April  30,  1942.  H.  Doc.  807,  i\ 
Cong,     viii,  61  pp. 

An  Act  To  facilitate  the  disposition  of  prizes  captn 
by  the  United  States  during  the  present  war,  andi 
other  purposes.  Approved  August  18,  1942.  [HI 
7211.]    Public  Law  704,  77th  Cong.  2  pp. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  THE  FORMER  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN1 


First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  say  how  deeply 
>  have  been  moved,  my  associates  and  myself, 
10  have  just  returned  on  the  exchange  ship 
ipsholm,  by  the  many  greetings  of  friends 
d  the  great  volume  of  messages  of  welcome 
lich  have  come  to  us  from  all  over  the  Conn- 
ie The  welcome  given  us  has  warmed  our 
irts,  and  it  is  one  that  we  can  never  forget  • 
r  can  we  ever  forget  the  really  inexpressible 
r  of  coming  home  after  the  difficult  months 
i  moments  through  which  we  have  passed  in 
pan  and  Japanese-occupied  territories.  It 
y  be  impossible  to  answer  all  those  messages 
lividually.    Please  let  me  express  now  to  all 

0  hear  me  our  most  grateful  thanks  for  them, 
fever  before  has  my  native  land  looked  to  me 
beautiful.  Never  before  has  a  homecoming 
ant  so  much.  I  think  you  will  realize  a  little 
what  it  meant  to  us  when  I  tell  you  of  those 

1  seven  days  at  anchor  off  Yokohama  before 
'  evacuation  vessel  finally  sailed  from  Japa- 
e  waters.  We  were  awaiting  the  completion 
he  negotiations  for  our  exchange,  not  know- 

whether  those  negotiations  would  be  suc- 
iful  and  whether,  if  they  were  unsuccessful, 
might  not  all  be  returned  to  our  imprison- 
it  in  Japan.  Among  us  were  many  Ameri- 
s— missionaries,  teachers,  newspaper  corre- 
ndents,  businessmen— who  had  spent  the 
ceding  six  months  in  solitary  confinement  in 
41,  bitterly  cold  prison  cells,  inadequately 
hed  and  inadequately  fed  and  at  times  sub- 
ed  to  the  most  cruel  and  barbaric  tortures. 
lllnotg°  into  the  nature  of  those  tortures, 
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which  were  many,  except  to  mention  an  incident 
on  the  Gripsholm  when  three  elderly  Americans, 
one  of  them  over  70  years  old,  gave  me  a  demon- 
stration of  the  water-cure  which  had  repeatedly 
been  inflicted  upon  them.    We  went  up  to  the 
bow  of  the  ship  early  in  the  morning  where  a 
friend  posed  as  the  subject  of  the  torture.    He 
was  tied  up  with  his  knees  drawn  up  to  his  chin, 
his  neck  being  attached  to  his  knees  and  his 
hands  securely  bound  behind  him  so  that  the 
cords  in  the  actual  torture  had  penetrated  deep 
under  the  skin.    He  was  then  rolled  over  with 
his  face  up  and  water  was  poured  into  his  nose 
and  mouth.    It  was  a  realistic  performance,  but 
only  from  the  oral  description  of  those  men 
could  I  visualize  what  the  actual  torture  must 
have  been.   Six  large  buckets  of  water  were  used 
by  the  Japanese  police,  so  that  the  subject 
lost  consciousness  and  then  was  brought  back 
to  consciousness  merely  to  have  the  same  thing 
repeated.     One  of  those  elderly  missionaries 
was   given   the    water-cure  six  separate  times 
in    order    to    make  him  divulge  information 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  acquired  as  an 
alleged  spy.    Nearly  all  the  American  mission- 
aries, teachers,  newspaper  correspondents,  and 
businessmen  were  regarded  as  potential  spies. 
The  stupidity  of  those  Japanese  police  was  only 
surpassed  by  their  utter  cruelty.     That  same 
American  told  me  that  once  while  he  was  lying 
tied  on  the  floor  a  Japanese  had  ground  his 
boot-sole  into  his  face  and  then  had  brutally 
kicked  him,  smashing  a  rib.     When  he  was 
finally  untied,  he  could  barely  stand  and  he  said 
he  feared  that  a  rib  had  been  broken.    One  of 
the  Japanese  police  asked  where  the  broken  rib 
was  and  began  to  feel  his  body.    As  the  Japa- 
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nese  came  to  the  broken  bone  he  said,  "Is  that 
the  place?"  and  when  the  man  answered  "Yes", 
the  policeman  hauled  off  with  his  fist  and  hit 
that  broken  rib  as  hard  as  he  could.  In  another 
case,  a  well-known  American  has  been  seriously 
maimed  as  a  result  of  the  gangrene  which  was 
caused  by  the  ill-treatment  that  he  received  in 
his  prison  cell.  I  had  known  him  in  years  gone 
by  and  seldom  have  I  had  so  great  a  shock  as 
when  I  saw  him  on  the  ship,  a  mere  shadow  of 
his  former  self.    There  were  many,  many  other 

cases. 

I  had  heard  indirectly  of  the  horrible  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  in  the  rape  of  Nanking  and  of 
the  fearful  things  done  in  Hong  Kong  when 
soldiers  who  had  been  taken  as  prisoners  of  war 
were  bayoneted  to  death.  But  on  shipboard  we 
had  direct  evidence,  for  the  dying  shrieks  of 
those  soldiers  were  heard  by  a  woman,  a  fellow 
passenger  of  ours,  who  herself  told  me  the  ter- 
rible story.  This  was  no  second-hand  evidence 
but  the  reports  of  reliable  first-hand  witnesses 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  torture,  the  first-hand 
evidence  of  those  who  had  suffered  the  tortures 
themselves. 

Do  you  wonder  that  during  those  seven  days 
of  waiting  in  the  harbor  of  Yokohama  several 
of  those  people  told  me  that  if  the  negotiations 
for  our  exchange  failed  they  would  commit  sui- 
cide rather  than  return  to  their  imprisonment  in 
Japan? 

And  then  came  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  mo- 
ments. I  awoke  at  1  a.m.  on  June  25  sensing  that 
something  was  happening.  I  looked  out  of  the 
porthole  and  saw  a  piece  of  wood  slowly  moving 
past  in  the  water.  Another  piece  of  wood  moved 
faster.  We  were  at  last  under  way,  slowly  ac- 
celerating until  the  ship  was  finally  speeding  at 
full  steam,  away  from  Yokohama,  away  from 
Japan,  pointing  homeward.  Ah,  what  a  mo- 
ment that  was,  even  though  we  had  18,000  miles 
to  cover  and  70  days  in  all  before  we  should  pass 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor  and 
repeat  to  ourselves,  with  tears  pouring  down 
many  a  face, 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 
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I  shall  have  something  to  say  tonight  aboi 
the  Japanese  military  machine  which  broug] 
on  this  war  and  against  which  we  are  fightir 
today.    But  before  turning  to  that  subject  the 
is  something  else  which  I  cannot  leave  unsai 
I  have  lived  for  10  years  in  Japan.    I  have  hi 
many  friends  in  Japan,  some  of  whom  I  a 
mired,  respected,  and  loved.    They  are  not  t] 
people  who  brought  on  this  war.    As  patric, 
they  will  fight  for  their  Emperor  and  counti, 
to  the  last  ditch  if  necessary,  but  they  did  n. 
want  this  war  and  it  was  not  they  who  began 
Even  during  our  imprisonment  in  Tokyo  ma:- 
of  those  friends  used  to  contrive  to  send  ; 
gifts  in  spite  of  the  usual  obstruction  of  tj 
police  who  wished  to  cut  us  off  completely  fro 
the  outside  world.     They  were  not  the  usjl 
gifts  of  flowers  but  gifts  of  food,  sometimes  i 
piece  of  meat,  which  was  the  most  precious  g't 
they  could  confer  because  they  themselves  coil 
seldom  get  meat.    For  10  years  I  have  brob 
bread  in  their  houses  and  they  in  mine.    Tl> 
were  personally  loyal  to  me  to  the  end. 

But  there  is  the  other  side  to  the  picture,  1 
ugly  side  of  cruelty,  brutality,  and  utter  be:  ■ 
ality,  the  ruthlessness  and  rapaciousness  of  £ 
Japanese  military  machine  which  brought  t 
this  war.  That  Japanese  military  machine  sc 
military  caste  and  military  system  must  be 
terly  crushed,  their  credit  and  predominai 
must  be  utterly  broken,  for  the  future  saf] 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States  and  of 
United  Nations  and  for  the  future  safety  sjj 
welfare  of  civilization  and  humanity.  Leti 
put  it  in  a  nutshell :  there  is  not  sufficient  re  i 
in  the  area  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  a  peace  i 
America,  for  any  of  the  peace-loving  Uni* 
Nations,  and  a  swashbuckling  Japan. 

I  shall  come  back  to  that  subject,  but  firsi 
may  interest  you  to  know  something  about  I 
last  hours  in  Tokyo  preceding  the  dastail 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  That  story  is  of  fl 
portant  interest. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  December  7  I  recei3 
a  telegram  from  our  Secretary  of  State, 
Hull,  containing  a  message  from  the  Presitf 
which  I  was  to  communicate  to  the  Empero* 
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5  earliest  possible  moment.  I  immediately 
ted  for  an  appointment  with  the  Minister  for 
reign  Affairs,  Mr.  Togo,  around  midnight, 
i  drove  at  once  to  the  Minister's  official  resi- 
lce  and  requested  an  audience  with  the  Em- 
•or  in  order  to  present  the  President's  mes- 
;e.  Mr.  Togo  said  that  he  would  present  my 
uest  to  the  Throne,  and  I  left  him  at  about 
30  a.m.  This  must  have  been  only  a  few 
irs— Japan  time — prior  to  the  attack  on 
irl  Harbor. 

Lt  7  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  December  8  I  was 
ikened  by  a  telephone  call  from  the  Foreign 
lister's  secretary,  who  asked  me  to  come  to 
Minister's  residence  as  soon  as  possible.    He 
1  that  he  had  been  trying  to  telephone  to  me 
p  since  5  a.m.  but  had  been  unable  to  get  con- 
tion.    I  hurriedly  dressed  and  arrived  at  the 
:ial  residence  at  about  7 :  30.    Mr.  Togo  en- 
d  the  room  grim  and  formal  and  handed  to 
the  reply  to  the  President's  message  to  the 
peror,  whom  I  was  told  he  had  seen  at  about 
m.,  presumably  just  after  the  news  of  the  at- 
:  on  Pearl  Harbor.    At  the  same  time  he 
ded  me  a  long  memorandum  ending  with  the 
ement:  "The  Japanese  Government  regrets 
ave  to  notify  hereby  the  American  Govern- 
it  that  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
Government  it  cannot  but  consider  that  it  is 
ossible  to  reach  an  agreement  through  fur- 
negotiations." 

asked  the  Minister  if  he  had  presented  to 
Emperor  my  request  for  an  audience.  The 
ister  merely  replied  that  he  had  no  intention 
standing  between  myself  and  the  Throne, 
then  made  a  little  speech  thanking  me  for 
efforts  to  preserve  peace  and  as  usual  came 
nstairs  to  see  me  off  at  the  door.  He  said 
ling  whatever  about  the  outbreak  of  war  be- 
sn  our  countries  and  I  returned  to  the  Em- 
y  in  entire  ignorance  that  developments 
3  serious  than  the  breaking  off  of  the  conver- 
ts had  occurred.  It  was  not  until  at  least 
our  or  more  later  that  a  press  bulletin  was 
ised  announcing  the  attack  on  Hawaii  and 
outbreak  of  war  between  Japan  and  the 
£d  States  and  Great  Britain.  When  the 
itin  was  handed  to  me  I  could  hardly  believe 
the  news  was  true.    However,  it  was  soon 
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confirmed  from  other  sources,  and  later  in  the 
morning  an  official  of  the  Foreign  Office  brought 
to  my  secretary  the  official  note  declaring  war. 
Almost  immediately  afterward  the  Embassy's 
gates  were  closed  and  locked  by  the  police,  and 
from  that  moment  we  were  regarded  and  treated 
as  prisoners.  A  group  of  Japanese  radio  experts 
then  immediately  came  and  went  through  all 
our  houses  with  a  fine-toothed  comb,  taking 
away  all  short-wave  radio  sets  so  that  thereafter 
we  should  have  no  contact  with  the  outside 
world  save  through  the  Japanese  newspapers 
which  were  regularly  delivered  to  us. 

I  had  long  known  of  Japan's  preparations  for 
war  and  I  kept  my  Government  currently  ad- 
vised of  the  information  which  came  to  my 
knowledge  on  that  subject. 

And  now,  before  closing,  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  something  about  the  Japanese  military  ma- 
chine against  which  we  are  fighting  today. 
That  machine  has  been  trained  and  perfected 
through  many  years,  for  it  has  always  had  in 
view,  even  before  the  invasion  of  Manchuria  in 
1931,  the  prospect  of  eventually  sweeping  not 
only  to  the  north  against  Eussia  but  to  the  west 
and  south  in  order  to  control  what  the  Japanese 
have  latterly  termed  "The  Co-Prosperity  Sphere 
of  Greater  East  Asia  including  the  South 
Seas".  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  phrase 
"Co-Prosperity  Sphere"  denoted  in  fact  the  in- 
tention to  exert  Japanese  control,  politically, 
economically— absolutely— over  all  those  far- 
flung  territories. 

In  1931  came  their  invasion  of  Manchuria. 
In  1937  came  their  invasion  of  China  south  of 
the  wall,  and  while  their  Army  eventually 
floundered  in  China,  due  to  the  magnificent 
fighting  spirit  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  his  coura- 
geous armies,  and  his  determined  people,  never- 
theless the  warfare  which  then  ensued  proved 
a  practical  training  for  the  Japanese  soldiers 
and  sailors,  who  tirelessly  developed  and  per- 
fected the  tactics  which  they  subsequently  used 
in  their  landings  and  conquests  to  the  south. 

The  idea  should  not  for  a  moment  be  enter- 
tained that  the  failure  of  the  Japanese  forces  in 
China  has  discouraged  the  Japanese  people.  It 
has  instead  served  to  steel  them  for  still  greater 
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sacrifices  and  to  prepare  them  better  for  the  war 
to  the  death  upon  which  they  have  finally  em- 
barked. As  the  realization  came  home  to  them 
of  the  need  for  greater  and  greater  efforts,  they 
accepted  the  inevitable  war-footing  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  country's  life  with  characteristic 
calmness  and  determination. 

Probably  no   other   factor  has  contributed 
more    heavily    to    the    preliminary    victories 
achieved  by  the  Japanese  in  this  war  than  the 
offensive  spirit  which  permeates  all  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Empire.    This  spirit,  recognized 
by  competent  military  men  as  the  most  vital 
intangible  factor  in  achieving  victory,  has  been 
nourished  and  perpetuated  since  the  foundation 
of  the  modern  Japanese  Army.    The  Japanese 
High  Command  has  counted  implicitly  upon  the 
advantages  this  would  give  them  over  less  ag- 
gressive enemies.    They  have  put  great  store  in 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  white  man's  flabbi- 
ness.    They  look  upon  us  Americans  as  consti- 
tutional weaklings,  demanding  our  daily  com- 
forts   and   unwilling   to    make   the   sacrifices 
demanded  for  victory  in  a  war  against  a  mili- 
tary machine  which  has  prepared  and  trained 
itself  in  Spartan  simplicity  and  the  hardness 
and  toughness  demanded  by  war.    They  attach 
great  importance  to  the  former  disunity  m  the 
United  States  over  the  war  issue,  and  they  still 
count  on  an  appreciable  interval  before   an 
aroused  nation  can  find  itself  and  develop  a 
fighting  spirit  of  its  own.    By  that  time,  they 
feel   Japan  will  be  in  complete  control  of  ail 
East  Asia.    When  they  struck  they  made  no 
provision  for  failure;  they  left  no  road  ope.a 
for  retreat.    They  struck  with  all  the  force  and 
power  at  their  command.    And  they  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  in  the  same  manner  until  they  are 
utterly  crushed.  ' 

We  shall  crush  that  machine  and  caste  and 
system  in  due  course,  but  if  we  Americans  thmk 
that,  collectively  and  individually,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  lead  our  normal  lives,  leaving  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  let- 
ting the  intensification  of  our  production  pro- 
gram take  care  of  itself,  we  shall  unquestion- 
ably risk  the  danger  of  a  stalemate  in  this  war 
of  ours  with  Japan.    I  say  this  in  the  light  of 
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my  10  years'  experience  in  Japan,  my  knowledge 

of  the  power  of  the  Japanese  Army  and  Navy 

and  of  the  hardness  and  fighting  spirit  of  the 

Japanese.    I  feel  it  my  bounden  duty  to  say 

this  to  my  fellow  countrymen.    I  know  my  owr 

country  even  better  than  I  know  Japan,  and  J 

have  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  of  oui 

eventual  victory.    But  I  do  not  wish  to  see  th 

period  of  our  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  indefi 

nitely  and  unnecessarily  prolonged.    That  pe 

riod  will  be  prolonged  only  if  our  people  fail  t 

realize  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  said :  th» 

we  are  up  against  a  powerful  fighting  machin< 

a  people  whose  morale  cannot  and  will  not  C 

broken  even  by  successive  defeats,  who  will  cei 

tainly  not  be  broken  by  economic  hardships, . 

people  who  individually  and  collectively  wi 

gladly  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their  Emperc 

and  their  nation,  and  who  can  be  brought  • 

earth  only  by  physical  defeat,  by  being  eject* 

physically  from  the  areas  which  they  have  ter 

porarily  conquered  or  by  a  progressive  attriti* 

of  their  naval  power  and  merchant  mani 

which  will  finally  result  in  cutting  off  m 

homeland  from  all  connection  with  and  aw : 

to  those  outlying  areas-by  complete  defeat  i 

battle.  , 

I  need  say  no  more.  I  have  told  you  the  tn 
as  I  see  it  from  long  experience  and  observatoi 
I  have  come  home  with  my  associates  m  the  t 
East  to  join  our  war  effort  with  yours  and 
realize,  perhaps  better  than  anyone  else,  tV 
nothing  less  than  the  exertion  of  our  maxim 
capacities,  individually  and  collectively ,  in  a  v 
of  offense  will  bring  our  beloved  country  sal 
through  these  deep  waters  to  the  longed- 
haven  of  a  victorious  peace. 

We  are  fighting  this  war  for  the  preservat 

of  righteousness,  law,  and  order,  but  above 

for  the  preservation  of  the  freedoms  which  U 

been  conferred  upon  us  by  the  glorious  herit 

of  our  American  citizenship  and  for  these  si 

freedoms  in  other  countries  of  the  United 

tions;  and  while  we  are  fighting  against  I 

forces  of  evil,  lawlessness,  and  disorder  in 

world,  we  are  primarily  fighting  to  prevent 

enslavement  which  actually  threatens  to  be" 

posed  upon  us  if  we  fail.    I  am  convinced 
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i  is  not  an  overstatement.  Surely  ours  is  a 
se  worth  sacrificing  for  and  living  for  and 
ng  for  if  necessary.  "Though  love  repine 
.  reason  chafe,  there  came  a  voice  without 
ly;  'tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe,  when  for 
truth  he  ought  to  die." 

DECLARATION  OF  WAR  BY  BRAZIL 
ON  GERMANY  AND  ITALY 

eased  to  the  press  August  26] 

"he  translation  of  a  telegram  received  by  the 
retary  of  State  from  His  Excellency  Oswaldo 
inha,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Bra- 
follows  : 

"August  25, 1942. 
I  thank  Your  Excellency  for  your  telegram 
for  your  generous  statements.1  Once  more 
countries  find  themselves  united  as,  after  all, 
y  invariably  [and]  always  were,  in  the  de- 
se  of  the  noble  ideals  which  constitute  the 
imon  moral  heritage  of  the  peoples  of  this 
nisphere.  Once  more  our  peoples  gather 
ir  strength,  their  unbreakable  faith  in  the  im- 
rtal  principles  of  right  and  of  justice  for  the 
ense  of  the  great  American  family  and  of 
nan  dignity  itself.  The  people  and  the  au- 
rities  of  Brazil  have  serene  confidence  in  the 
se  which  together  we  defend  and  face  this 
ical  hour  of  humanity  with  manly  courage 
1  inflexible  determination.  I  am  deeply 
teful  to  Your  Excellency  for  the  noble  senti- 
tits  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  express  to 
I  renew  to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances 
ny  deepest  respect  and  of  my  great  personal 
iem. 

Oswaldo  Akanha" 


Australasia 


ISIT  TO  WASHINGTON  OF  THE  NEW 
ZEALAND  PRIME  MINISTER 

eased  to  the  press  August  25] 

'he  Right  Honorable  Peter  Fraser,  Prime 

■lister  of  New  Zealand,  will  arrive  at  the 

. 
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National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Au- 
gust 26  for  a  brief  visit  in  the  United  States. 
He  will  be  a  guest  of  the  President  at  the  White 
House  for  the  night,  following  which  he  will  go 
to  the  Blair  House,  where  he  will  reside  for  the 
remainder  of  his  stay  in  Washington. 

The  Prime  Minister  will  be  met  upon  arrival 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Walter 
Nash,  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Government. 

The  Honorable  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  American 
Minister  to  New  Zealand,  is  accompanying  the 
Prime  Minister. 


American  Republics 


RUBBER  AGREEMENT  WITH 
EL  SALVADOR 

[Released  to  the  press  August  24] 

The  signing  of  a  rubber  agreement  with  the 
Republic  of  El  Salvador  was  announced  on  Au- 
gust 24  by  the  Department  of  State,  the  Rubber 
Reserve  Company,  and  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  Rubber 
Reserve  Company  will  purchase,  until  December 
31,  1946,  all  rubber  produced  in  El  Salvador 
which  is  not  required  for  essential  domestic 
needs. 

NATIONAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  URUGUAY 

L  Released  to  the  press  August  25] 

The  text  of  a  telegram  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  His  Excellency  General 
Alfredo  Baldomir,  President  of  the  Oriental  Re- 
public of  Uruguay,  on  the  occasion  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  Uruguay,  follows : 

"The  White  House,  August  25, 191$. 
"On  this  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  the 
independence  of  Uruguay,  I  am  afforded  a  wel- 
come opportunity  not  only  of  expressing  to  Your 
Excellency  my  cordial  best  wishes  for  the  future 
progress  and  prosperity  of  your  admirable  coun- 
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try,  but  at  the  same  time  of  thanking  Your  Ex- 
cellency and  the  Government  and  people  of 
Uruguay  for  the  wholehearted  cooperation  and 
support  which  they  have  extended  to  the  cause  to 
the  success  of  which  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
are  pledged.  During  the  past  year  particularly 
the  friendship  between  Uruguay  and  the  United 
States,  based  as  it  is  upon  similar  traditions  and 
ideals,  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  our  two  peoples  have  achieved  a  common 
understanding  of  the  challenge  of  those  who 
would  enslave  the  world  and  have  shown  a  com- 
mon determination  to  meet  that  challenge. 
"Please  accept  [etc.] 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt" 


International  Conferences, 
Commissions,  Etc. 


ELEVENTH  PAN  AMERICAN  SANITARY 
CONFERENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  August  26] 

This  Government  has  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Brazilian  Government  to  be  represented 
officially  at  the  Eleventh  Pan  American  Sani- 
tary Conference,  which  will  be  held  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  from  September  7  to  September  18, 1942. 
With  the  approval  of  the  President,  the  follow- 
ing Delegation  will  represent  the  United  States 
of  America  at  the  Conference : 
Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran,  Public  Health  Service, 

chairman 
Dr.  E.  L.  Bishop,  Director  of  Health,  Tennessee  Valley 

Authority 
Surgeon  G.  L.  Dunahoo,  Public  Health  Service,  Chief 
of  the  Quarantine  Office  at  the  Port  of  Miami, 
Miami,  Fla. 
Dr.  George  C.  Dunham,  Director,  Health  and  Sanitation 
Division,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can  Affairs;   Brig.    Gen.,   Medical  Corps,   United 
States  Army 
Surgeon  W.  H.  Sebrell,  Jr.,  Public  Health  Service 
Capt.  Charles   S.   Stephenson,   Medical  Corps,  U.S.N., 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  United  States 

Navy 
Dr.  Abel  Wolman,  School  of  Public  Health,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Philip  P.  Williams,  Third  Secretary,   American  Br 
bassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil ;  secretary 

The  periodic  Pan  American  Sanitary  Coi 
ferences  have  a  supervisory  responsibility  ov< 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  which  is  tl 
central  coordinating  agency  for  public  health : 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  forthcomir 
Conference  will  consider  sanitation  and  heali 
problems  affecting  the  21  American  republics 
the  light  of  war  conditions. 


Treaty  Information 


LABOR 

Convention  Concerning  Statistics  of  Wages  al 
Hours  of  Work  in  the  Principal  Mining  al 
Manufacturing  Industries,  Including  Build! ; 
and  Construction,  and  in  Agriculture 

Mexico 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  Leag; 
of  Nations  dated  July  24,  1942  the  ratifr- 
tion  by  Mexico  of  the  Convention  Concern?  \ 
Statistics  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Work  in  || 
Principal  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Ind- 
tries,  Including  Building  and  Construction,  a] 
in  Agriculture,  adopted  on  June  20, 1938  by  | 
International  Labor  Conference  at  its  twen  ■ 
fourth  session,  was  registered  with  the  Sec- 
tariat  on  July  16, 1942. 


The  convention  has  been  ratified  by  the  it 
lowing  countries:  Australia,  Denmark,  Egjt 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nonw 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Union  of  Sol 
Africa. 

COMMERCE 

Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement 

An  announcement  regarding  the  terminal) 
of  Executive  Order  8863,  which  allocated  fori 
present  quota-year  the  quota  provided  by  art' 
VII  of  the  Inter- American  Coffee  Agreenr 
(signed  at  Washington  November  28,  1940  ( 
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nted  as  Treaty  Series  970)  for  countries  not 
natories  of  the  agreement,  and  the  decision 
;  to  allocate  the  non-signatory  quota  for  the 
r  beginning  October  1, 1942,  appeared  in  the 
lletin  for  July  18, 1942  on  page  635. 
rhe  Bureau  of  Customs  has  announced  that 
•inning  September  1,  1942  provisions  will  be 
ie  at  customs  ports  of  entry  to  permit  im- 
ters  to  present  entries  for  consumption  cover- 
coffee  produced  in  countries  not  signatories 
:he  agreement. 

to  order  will  be  issued  allocating  the  non- 
latory  quota  for  the  year  beginning  October 
942.  The  unexhausted  portion  of  the  quota 
?f  August  15,  1942  was  said  to  be  approxi- 
ely  15,000,000  pounds. 

STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

Agreement  With  Brazil 

ccording  to  an  announcement  from  the 
rd  of  Economic  Warfare  an  agreement  has 
i  entered  into  with  Brazil  for  the  purchase 
he  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the 
re  exportable  surplus  of  Brazilian  babassu 
castor  oil.  The  oil  stocks  will  replace  tung 
cocoanut  oil  formerly  imported  from  the 
hwest  Pacific.  The  agreement  provides  that 
hipping  is  not  available  within  30  days 
f  the  stocks  are  offered  for  sale  the  Corpo- 
>n  will  pay  the  agreed  prices  and  store  the 
a  warehouses. 
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Rubber  Agreement  With  EI  Salvador 


An  announcement  concerning  the  signing  of 
a  rubber  agreement  with  the  Republic  of  El 
Salvador  appears  in  this  Bulletin  under  the 
heading  "American  Republics". 


The  Department 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  Edward  Yardley  was  designated  Special 
Assistant  and  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  effective 
August  27, 1942  (Departmental  Order  1084). 


Publications 


Department  of  State 

Military  Highway  to  Alaska :  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada— Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  March  17  and  18,  1942. 
Executive  Agreement  Series  246.  Publication  1783. 
5  pp.     5#. 

Double  Taxation:  Convention  and  Protocol  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada— Signed  at 
Washington  March  4, 1942 ;  proclaimed  June  17, 1942. 
Treaty  Series  983.     13  pp.    5tf. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT 

ASSEMBLY  * 


ased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  September  3] 

may  interest  the  members  of  this  Assembly 
le  International  Student  Service  that  dur- 
the  past  week  the  Axis  radio  has  given  un- 
i  comment  to  your  sessions  and  to  the  speech 
:h  you  are  hearing  at  this  moment, 
ur  listening  stations  have  picked  up  an  in- 
sing  volume  of  Axis  broadcasts,  including 
rolled  stations  in  France,  Hungary,  the 
lerlands,  and  elsewhere,  referring  to  this 
ing  of  the  younger  generation  from  all  the 
ed  Nations  in  terms  of  growing  hate  and, 
ourse,  complete  falsehood.  Our  listening 
ons  report  that  they  expect  that  at  this  mo- 
t  the  air  in  all  Axis-dominated  nations  will 
loroughly  jammed— blacked  out— in  order 
no  sound  of  what  I  am  saying,  either  in 
lish  or  in  translation,  will  be  heard  by  any 
ess  young  people  who  are  under  Hitler's 

ie  Nazi  radio  in  Paris,  for  example,  tells  the 
b.  of  France  that  Roosevelt  was  solely  re- 
sible  for  the  defeat  of  France,  that  Roose- 
is  not  qualified  to  address  a  message  to  the 
h  of  the  world  because  America  is  a  nation 
has  done  nothing  for  youth, 
rhn  reports  that  four  French  youth  organi- 
ns  have  protested  in  advance  against  this 
h,  since  Roosevelt  must  be  blamed  for  the 
i  of  more  than  100,000  young  Frenchmen, 
lentally,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
many  real  Frenchmen  there  are  in  these 
lied  French  youth  organizations. 

oadcast  on  September  3  in  connection  with  the 
lational  Student  Assembly,  in  session  at  Washing- 
>■  C,  September  2-5,  1942. 


A  radio  in  Tokyo  says  that  I  am  admitting 
to  you  at  this  moment  that  my  people  are  de- 
cadent— weaklings — playboys — spoiled  by  jazz 
music  and  Hollywood  pictures.  Of  course,  this 
broadcast  did  not  originate  from  any  of  the 
Japanese  who  bumped  into  our  playboys  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific. 

The  reason  for  this  hysterically  defensive  at- 
titude toward  this  gathering  is  not  hard  to  find. 
For  many  years  they  have  made  their  hypocrit- 
ical appeal  to  youth ;  they  have  tried,  with  all 
their  blatant  publicity,  to  represent  themselves 
as  the  champions  of  youth. 

But  now  the  world  knows  that  the  Nazis,  the 
Fascists,  and  the  militarists  of  Japan  have  noth- 
ing to  offer  to  youth  except  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  is  the  cause  of  youth  itself.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  new  generation  and  the  generations 
that  are  to  come— hope  for  a  new  life  that  can 
be  lived  in  freedom  and  justice  and  decency. 

This  fact  is  becoming  clearer  every  day  to 
the  young  people  of  Europe,  where  the  Nazis 
are  trying  to  create  youth  organizations  built 
on  the  Nazi  pattern.  It  is  not  a  pattern  devised 
by  youth  for  youth.  It  is  a  pattern  devised  by 
Hitler  and  imposed  upon  youth  by  a  form  of 
mental  forcible  feeding— a  diet  of  false  facts, 
distortions,  and  prohibitions— all  backed  up  by 
the  guns  of  the  Gestapo. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  what  the  decent 
youth  of  Europe  think  about  the  false  promises 
the  Axis  masters  make  to  the  young  people  of 
the  world,  look  to  the  brave  young  men  of 
France  and  all  the  occupied  countries  who  pre- 
fer to  face  the  firing  squads  rather  than  a  life- 
time of  slavery  and  degradation  under  Hitler. 
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In  such  unfortunate  countries  as  Finland, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Italy,  whose 
Governments  have  found  it  necessary  to  submit 
to  Hitler  and  do  his  bidding,  the  Quislings  have 
organized  youth  movements  too — but  these  are 
only  movements  of  youth  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  the  slaughter  of  the  Eastern  front, 
where  the  Nazis  need  cannon-fodder  in  their 
desperate  attempts  to  shatter  the  stalwart  Rus- 
sian Army. 

In  China  heroic  youth  has  stood  steadfast  for 
more  than  five  years  against  all  of  Japan's  at- 
tempts to  seduce  and  disarm  them  with  such 
transparent  lies  as  the  promise  of  "Asia  for  the 
Asiatics".  For  the  Chinese  know  that  this  only 
means  "all  of  creation  enslaved  by  the  Japa- 
nese". 

We  exult  in  the  thought  that  it  is  the^  young, 
free  men  and  women  of  the  United  Nations  and 
not  the  wound-up  robots  of  the  slave  states  who 
will  mold  the  shape  of  the  new  world. 

The  delegates  to  this  International  Student 
Assembly  represent  the  29  United  Nations. 
They  also  represent,  in  spirit  at  least,  the 
younger  generation  of  many  other  nations  who, 
though  they  are  not  now  actively  at  war  on  our 
side,  are  with  us  heart  and  soul  in  aspiration  for 
a  secure  and  peaceful  world. 

Before  the  first  World  War  very  few  people 
in  any  country  believed  that  youth  had  the 
right  to  speak  for  itself  as  a  group  or  to  partici- 
pate in  councils  of  state. 

We  have  learned  much  since  then.  We  know 
that  wisdom  does  not  come  necessarily  with 
years,  that  old  men  may  be  foolish  and  young 
men  may  be  wise.  But  in  every  war  it  is  the 
younger  generation  which  bears  the  burden  of 
combat  and  inherits  all  the  ills  that  war  leaves 
in  its  wake. 

In  the  economic  crises  that  followed  the  false 
prosperity  after  the  first  World  War,  many 
young  men  and  women  suffered  even  more  than 
did  their  elders.  For  they  were  denied  the 
primary  opportunities  for  education,  for  train- 
ing, for  work,  or  even  for  food  enough  to  build 
up  healthy  bodies.  As  a  result,  they  were 
tempted  to  seek  some  simple  remedy  not  only 
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for  their  own  individual  problems  but  fot 
the  problems  that  beset  the  world.  £: 
listened  to  alien,  siren  voices  which  offered] 
answers  to  all  the  questions.  "Democm 
dead",  said  these  voices.  "Follow  us,  an<n 
will  teach  you  efficiency.  We  will  lead  yc 
world  conquest.  We  will  give  you  power  j 
inferior  races.  And  all  that  we  ask  you  to  j 
in  return  is  your  freedom." 

Other  young  people  in  the  democr: 
listened  to  gospels  of  despair.  They  | 
refuge  in  cynicism  and  bitterness. 

However,  the  day  finally  came  whei 
theory  had  to  give  way  to  fact — the  ten: 
tangible  fact  of  dive  bombers,  panzer  divisi 
the  actual  threat  to  the  security  of  every  ]i 
and  every  family  in  every  free  country  i}< 
world.  And  when  that  fact  became  cle;; 
our  youth  they  answered  the  call  to  arms — M 
millions  of  them;  and  today  they  are  c: 
mined  to  fight  until  the  forces  of  aggre 
have  been  utterly  destroyed. 

What  I  am  saying  here  in  Washingti 
being  heard  by  several  million  Ami 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  not 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  I 
States  but  in  far-distant  points:  in  C| 
and  South  America,  in  the  islands  of  th 
lantic,  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  coa; 
Africa,  in  Egypt,  in  Iraq  and  Iran,  in  Rus; 
India,  in  China,  in  Australia,  in  New  Zed 
in  many  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  on  a 
seas  of  the  world.  There— in  all  those  pltf 
are  our  fighting  men. 

And  to  them  I  should  like  to  deliver  a  sj 
message,  from  their  Commander  in  Chie 
from  the  very  hearts  of  their  countrymer 
You  young  Americans  today  are  condi' 
yourselves  in  a  manner  that  is  worthy  ( 
highest,  proudest  traditions  of  our  Natioi 
No  pilgrims  who  landed  on  the  unci 
New  England  coast,  no  pioneers  who  j 
their  way  through  the  trackless  wildd 
showed  greater  fortitude,  greater  deten 
tion  than  you  are  showing  now. 

Neither  your  own  fathers,  in  1918,  nor 
fathers'  fathers,  in  1863  or  1776,  foughl' 
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iter  gallantry  or  more  selfless  devotion  to 
i  and  country  than  you  are  now  displaying 
tattlefields  far  from  home, 
nd  what  is  more,  you  know  why  you  are 
ting.  You  know  that  the  road  which  has 
you  to  the  Solomon  Islands  or  to  the  Bed 
or  to  the  coast  of  France  is  in  fact  an  ex- 
ion  of  Main  Street,  and  that  when  you  fight, 
ivhere  along  that  road,  you  are  fighting  in 
defense  of  your  own  homes,  your  own  free 
ols,  your  own  churches,  your  own  ideals, 
e  here  at  home  are  supremely  conscious  of 
obligations  to  you,  now  and  in  the  future, 
will  not  let  you  down. 

'<i  know  that  in  the  minds  of  many  of  you 
thoughts  of  interrupted  education,  inter- 
sd  careers,  delayed  opportunities  for  getting 
b.  The  solution  of  such  problems  cannot 
ft,  as  it  was  last  time,  to  mere  chance.  This 
jrnment  has  accepted  the  responsibility  for 
tg  to  it  that,  wherever  possible,  work  has 
provided  for  those  who  were  willing  and 
but  who  could  not  find  work.  That  re- 
sibility  will  continue  after  the  war.  And 
i  you  come  home  we  do  not  propose  to  in- 
i  you,  as  last  time,  in  a  domestic  economic 
of  our  own  making. 

m  are  doing  first  things  first— fighting  to 
this  war.  For  you  know  that  should  this 
be  lost  all  our  plans  for  the  peace  to  follow 
d  be  meaningless. 

ctory  is  essential ;  but  victory  is  not  enough 
ou— or  for  us.  We  must  be  sure  that  when 
bave  won  victory  you  will  not  have  to  tell 
children  that  you  fought  in  vain— that  you 
betrayed.  We  must  be  sure  that  in  your 
is  there  will  not  be  want,  that  in  your 
>ls  only  the  living  truth  will  be  taught,  that 
ur  churches  there  may  be  preached  without 
a  faith  in  which  men  may  deeply  believe, 
e  better  world  for  which  you  fight— and  for 
b  some  of  you  give  your  lives — will  not 
merely  because  we  shall  have  won  the  war. 
11  not  come  merely  because  we  wish  very 
that  it  would  come.  It  will  be  made  pos- 
only  by  bold  vision,  intelligent  planning, 
hard  work.    It  cannot  be  brought  about 
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overnight  but  only  by  years  of  effort  and  perse- 
verance and  unfaltering  faith. 

You  young  soldiers  and  sailors,  farmers  and 
factory  workers,  artists  and  scholars,  who  are 
fighting  our  way  to  victory  now,  all  of  you  will 
have  to  take  your  part  in  shaping  that  world. 
You  will  earn  it  by  what  you  do  now ;  but  you 
will  not  attain  it  if  you  leave  the  job  for  others 
to  do  alone.  When  you  lay  aside  your  gun  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  you  cannot  at  the  same  time 
lay  aside  your  duty  to  the  future. 

What  I  have  said  to  our  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  applies  to  all  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  United  Nations  who  are  facing  our 
common  enemies.  There  is  a  complete  unanim- 
ity of  spirit  among  all  the  youth  of  all  kinds 
and  kindreds  who  fight  to  preserve  or  to  regain 
their  freedom. 

In  Norway  and  Holland,  Belgium  and  France, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  Serbia  and  Greece 
there  is  a  fighting  spirit  that  defies  the  harsh 
oppression,  the  barbarous  cruelty  and  terrorism 
of  the  Nazis.  Although  disarmed,  the  uncon- 
querable people  still  strike  at  their  oppressors. 
Although  forbidden  to  know  the  truth,  they  lis- 
ten at  the  risk  of  their  lives  to  radio  broadcasts 
from  afar;  and,  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  secret 
newspaper  passed  from  one  patriot  to  another, 
they  still  spread  the  truth.  When  the  time 
comes  for  these  peoples  to  rise,  Hitler's  "new 
order"  will  be  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  its  own 
victims. 

Today  the  embattled  youth  of  Bussia  and 
China  are  realizing  a  new  individual  dignity 
casting  off  the  last  links  of  the  ancient  chains  of 
imperial  despotism  which  had  bound  them  so 
long. 

This  is  a  development  of  historic  importance. 
It  means  that  the  old  term  "Western  Civiliza- 
tion" no  longer  applies.  World  events  and  the 
common  needs  of  all  humanity  are  joining  the 
culture  of  Asia  with  the  culture  of  Europe  and 
of  the  Americas  to  form  for  the  first  time  a  real 
world  civilization. 

In  the  concept  of  the  Four  Freedoms,  in  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  we 
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have  set  for  ourselves  high  goals,  unlimited 
objectives. 

These  concepts  and  these  principles  are  de- 
signed to  form  a  world  in  which  men,  women, 
and  children  can  live  in  freedom  and  in  equity 
and,  above  all,  without  fear  of  the  horrors  of 
war.  For  no  soldiers  or  sailors  in  any  of  our 
forces  today  would  so  willingly  endure  the  rig- 
ors of  battle  if  they  thought  that  in  another  20 
years  their  own  sons  would  be  fighting  still  an- 
other war  on  distant  deserts  or  seas  or  in  far- 
away jungles  or  skies. 

We  have  profited  by  our  past  mistakes.  This 
time  we  shall  know  how  to  make  full  use  of 
victory.  This  time  the  achievements  of  our 
fighting  forces  will  not  be  thrown  away  by  polit- 
ical cynicism  and  timidity  and  incompetence. 

There  is  still  a  handful  of  men  and  women  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  who  mock  and 
sneer  at  the  Four  Freedoms  and  the  Atlantic 
Charter.    They  are  few  in  number,  but  some  of 
them  have  the  financial  power  to  give  our  ene- 
mies the  false  impression  that  they  have  a  large 
following   among   our   citizenry.     They  play 
petty  politics  in  a  world  crisis.    They  fiddle 
with  many  sour  notes  while  civilization  burns. 
These  puny  prophets  decry  our  determination  to 
implement  our  high  concepts  and  sound  princi- 
ples.   And  the  words  of  these  little  men  of  little 
faith  are  quoted  with  gleeful  approval  by  the 
press  and  radio  of  our  enemies. 
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We  are  deeply  aware  that  we  cannot  achn 
our  goals  easily.  We  cannot  attain  the  full]  5 
of  all  our  ideals  overnight.  We  know  that  i 
is  to  be  a  long  and  hard  and  bitter  fight— 1 
that  there  will  still  be  an  enormous  job  for  al 
do  long  after  the  last  German,  Japanese,  i 
Italian  bombing  planes  have  been  shot  to  ea] 
But  we  do  believe  that  with  divine  guida 
we  can  make— in  this  dark  world  of  today 
in  the  new  post-war  world — a  steady  progs 
toward  the  highest  goals  that  men  have  1 
imagined. 

We  of  the  United  Nations  have  the  techi: 
means,  the  physical  resources,  and,  most  oi. 
the  adventurous  courage  and  the  vision  and 
will  that  are  needed  to  build  and  sustain] 
kind  of  world  order  which  alone  can  justifil 

tremendous  sacrifices  now  being  made  by< 

youth. 

But  we  must  keep  at  it;  we  must  never  ii 

never  falter,  never  fear;  and  we  must  keep;! 

together. 

We  must  maintain  the  offensive  against  e;i 

all  its  forms.    We  must  work  and  we  must 

to  insure  that  our  children  shall  have  and  1 

enjoy  in  peace  their  inalienable  rights  to  • 

dom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  fre 

from  want,  freedom  from  fear. 
Only  on  those  bold  terms  can  this  total; 

result  in  total  victory. 


THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  GERMAN  ATTACK  ON  POLAND 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  POLAN 


[Released  to  the  press  August  31] 

The  American  Ambassador  to  the  Polish 
Government  in  London  has  been  instructed  to 
deliver  the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  President  of 
Poland  on  August  31,  1942,  the  anniversary  of 
the  German  attack  on  Poland : 

"On  this  the  Third  Anniversary  of  the  unpro- 
voked and  wanton  attack  by  the  Nazi  hordes  on 
your  country  I  express  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people  and  myself  the  deep  admira- 


tion felt  by  freedom-loving  peoples  fo 
courage,  fortitude  and  indomitable  spirit  si 
by  your  countrymen  during  this  trying  p 
"The  forces  of  ruthless  aggression  unle, 
by  Hitler  three  years  ago  are  now  opposi 
the  overwhelming  might  of  all  the  Unite 
tions.  Their  combined  efforts  in  the  c<M 
cause  to  which  Poland  is  making  such  con: 
tions  assure  victory  and  the  liberation  of  f 
pressed  peoples  under  a  just  and  end 
peace. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BERLE 


leased  to  the  press  September  2] 

Before  dawn  on  the  first  of  September  1939  the 
rman  divisions  crossed  the  Polish  frontier, 
that  moment  the  war  fires  which  had  been 
idled  by  the  Axis  throughout  the  world  burst 
o  flame. 

rhe  attack  was  well  prepared.  Lies  about  Po- 
d,  and  particularly  about  Polish  treatment 
Germans,  had  been  prepared  in  all  forms  and 
re  being  systematically  circulated  not  only  in 
rope  but  in  North  and  South  America  as  well. 
e  German  General  Staff  had  advised  Hitler 
t  the  Polish  campaign  would  be  only  "a 
ody  promenade".  Arrangements  were  made 
a  campaign  of  killing  and  torture,  and  these 
•e  to  be  put  into  pictures  so  that  the  pictures, 
:ulated  also  in  North  and  South  America, 
jht  strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  any  people 
ich  thought  of  resisting  the  German  arms, 
fee  years  ago,  this  day,  the  plan  was  put  into 
cution. 

t  is  true  that  Hitler  had  given  his  solemn 
ige  that  the  Polish  frontier  should  be  invio- 
i.  It  is  true  he  had  promised  to  Poland  ever- 
ing  friendship.  It  is  true  that  he  had  as- 
3d  the  world  that  he  had  no  intention  or  de- 
i  to  make  war  or  to  seize  territory.  He  had 
le  these  false  pledges  and  these  promises  at 
very  moment  that  his  agents  were  planning 
eize  and  to  enslave  the  entire  Polish  people, 
lore  than  that :  the  Nazis  included  and  now 
ude  a  list  of  peoples  throughout  the  world 
>  were  to  be  slaves  or  servants  of  Nazi  mas- 
.  In  that  list  were  not  only  European  peo- 
i  but  peoples  of  North  and  South  America, 
the  free  citizens  of  free  countries,  European 
American,  the  Nazi  rule  assigned  particular 
ges  of  slavery.  For  instance,  South  Ameri- 
s  were  supposed  to  be  fit  for  field  labor  and 
house  servants.  This  was,  and  still  is,  a  part 
he  Nazi  doctrine  and  the  Nazi  plan.  Poland 
the  first  great  example, 
utthis  plan  failed  to  reckon  with  one  great 

roadcast  in  Spanish  over  the  short-wave  facilities 
ie  National  Broadcasting  Company  September  1, 


human  fact.    A  nation  is  undefeated  as  long  as 
the  soul  of  its  people  survives. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  German  legions 
were  reaping  a  bloody  harvest  on  the  Polish 
plain,  the  mills  of  the  gods  began  to  grind. 

They  ground  courage  in  a  people  faced  with 
impossible  odds. 

They  ground  hope  out  of  despair.  They 
ground  out  an  iron  resolve  that  these  murder- 
ing oppressors  should  find  no  inch  of  Polish  soil 
on  which  they  could  be  safe. 

The  mills  of  the  gods  ground  out  the  seed  of 
a  world-wide  resistance  and  the  resentment  of 
a  world-wide  horror.  First  England,  then 
other  nations,  took  up  arms.  They  ground  the 
slow  accumulation  of  a  terrible  force  which  has 
grown  in  three  years  to  a  great  army  of  nations. 
They  have  ground  out  a  unity  among  free  peo- 
ples, as  each  realizes  that  the  freedom  of  one  is 
essential  to  the  safety  of  all. 

They  have  begun  to  grind  the  great  plan  of 
restitution.  They  have  begun  to  make  a  design 
for  a  stronger  world,  in  which  there  shall  be 
freedom  from  fear  and  freedom  from  want. 

On  the  Polish  plain  there  is  no  defeat.  It  is 
sown  with  armed  men  who  wait  their  time. 
It  is  sown  with  German  dead  and  wounded 
from  the  Russian  campaign.  The  work  of 
justice  is  already  begun. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  history  that 
nations  have  attempted  to  bring  about  the 
death  of  Poland.  Indomitable,  she  has  risen 
again,  stronger  than  before.  From  her  example 
we  who  are  also  engaged  in  that  common  strug- 
gle must  draw  an  iron  determination  to  wipe 
tyranny  out  of  the  earth. 

Our  ancestors  in  the  New  World  challenged 
the  mightiest  empires  and  made  themselves 
free.  To  deserve  that  freedom,  as  to  make 
ourselves  safe,  we  must  now  make  freedom 
universal. 

An  emblem  of  our  certain  victory  must  be  the 
restitution  of  freedom  to  the  deathless  Poland— 
the  Poland  of  history,  the  Poland  of  arts,  the 
Poland  of  Chopin's  music,  the  Poland  of  un- 
conquerable soul. 
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AGREEMENTS  FOR  RECIPROCAL  LEND-LEASE  AID  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  ITS  ARMED  FORCES 


[Released  to  the  press  September  3] 

Agreements  specifying  the   principles   and 
procedures  applicable  to  the  provision  of  aid  to 
the  United  States  and  its  armed  forces  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  were  concluded  on 
September  3  by  exchanges  of  notes  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  British  Ambassador, 
Lord  Halifax;  the  Australian   Minister,  Sir 
Owen  Dixon;  and  the  New  Zealand  Minister, 
Mr.  Walter  Nash.    A  similar  agreement  con- 
cerning the  provision  of  aid  by  Fighting  France 
was  concluded  in  London  on  September  3  by  an 
exchange  of  notes  between  Brig.  Gen.  John  E. 
Dahlquist,  Acting  Military  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  M.  Maurice 
de  Jean,  representing  the  French  National  Com- 
mittee.   The    texts    of   these    documents    are 
printed  below. 

These  agreements  formalize  the  principles 
and  procedures  applicable  to  the  provision  of 
aid  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  by 
the  other  parties  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
under  which  the  United  States  supplies  aid  to 
them  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act.  Each  of  them,  without  await- 
ing conclusion  of  a  formal  agreement,  has  been 
providing  such  aid  on  these  terms  as  occasion 
required  since  the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act.  This  aid  is  rapidly  increasing  in  impor- 
tance as  the  intensity  of  the  American  war 
effort  increases  in  the  various  theaters  of  opera- 
tions concerned. 

Each  of  these  agreements  specifies  that  the 
general  principle  governing  the  provision  of 
mutual  aid  is  that  the  war  production  and  war 
resources  of  each  contracting  party  should  be 
used  in  ways  which  most  effectively  utilize  the 
available  materials,  manpower,  production  fa- 
cilities, and  shipping  space.  The  agreements 
further  specify  that  a  maximum  of  the  articles 
and  services  provided  by  each  party  to  the  other 
shall  be  in  the  form  of  reciprocal  aid  so  that 
the  need  of  each  for  the  currency  of  the  other 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Each  of  the 
other  parties  agrees  to  provide  the  armed  forces 


of  the  United  States  with  military  equipmet 
munitions,  military  and  naval  stores,  other  si 
plies,  materials,  facilities,  and  services  wli 
they  can  most  effectively  be  procured  in  titl 
respective  countries. 

The  agreements  with  the  Governments) 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  also  make  appli 
ble  to  their  relations  with  this  Government  i 
principles  of  the  agreement  between  the  Gi 
ernments  of  the  United  States  and  the  Un:,i 
Kingdom  on  the  principles  applying  to  i 
tual  aid,  signed  in  Washington  on  Febru: 
23,  1942.1 

Note  From,  the  British  Ambassador  to  t)\ 
Secretary  of  State 

Sir: 

In  the  United  Nations  declaration  of  Jann 

1,  1942,  the  contracting  governments  pleci 

themselves  to  employ  their  full  resources,  r;i 

tary  or  economic,  against  those  nations  ) 

which  they  are  at  war  and  in  the  Agreemer 

February  23, 1942,  each  contracting  govern* 

undertook  to  provide  the  other  with  sucli 

tides,  services,  facilities  or  information  us1 

in  the  prosecution  of  their  common  war  un; 

taking  as  each  may  be  in  a  position  to  sup 

It  is  further  the  understanding  of  the  Gov 

ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brii 

and  Northern  Ireland  that  the  general  prim; 

to  be  followed  in  providing  mutual  aid  ai 

forth  in  the  said  Agreement  of  Februan! 

1942,  is  that  the  war  production  and  the 

resources  of  both  Nations  should  be  used  tri 

armed  forces  of  each  and  of  the  other  Uil 

Nations  in  ways  which  most  effectively  ul 

the  available  materials,  manpower,  produ<i 

facilities  and  shipping  space. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  supplemen 
Article  2  and  Article  6  of  the  Agreement  of 
ruary  23, 1942,  between  our  two  Government 
the  provision  of  reciprocal  aid,  I  have  the  he: 
to  set  forth  below  the  understanding  of  the  I 


'Bulletin  of  February  28,  1942,  p.  190.    Also  p: 
as  Executive  Agreement  Series  241. 
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nnent  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
i  and  Northern  Ireland  of  the  principles  and 
>cedures  applicable  to  the  provision  of  aid  by 
i  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
eat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  to  the 
ned  forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  man- 
in  which  such  aid  will  be  correlated  with 
maintenance  of  those  forces  by  the  United 
tes  Government. 

.  While  each  Government  retains  the  right 
inal  decision,  in  the  light  of  its  own  poten- 
cies and  responsibilities,  decisions  as  to  the 
it  effective  use  of  resources  shall,  so  far  as 
sible,  be  made  in  common,  pursuant  to  com- 
l  plans  for  winning  the  war. 

As  to  financing  the  provision  of  such  aid, 
lin  the  fields  mentioned  below,  it  is  the  un- 
handing of  the  Government  of  the  United 
gdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
l  that  the  general  principle  to  be  applied, 
3e  point  at  which  the  common  war  effort  is 
t  effective,  is  that  as  large  a  portion  as  pos- 
i  of  the  articles  and  services  which  each 
ernment  may  authorize  to  be  provided  to 
other  shall  be  in  the  form  of  reciprocal  aid 
hat  the  need  of  each  Government  for  the 
ency  of  the  other  may  be  reduced  to  a 
mum. 

is  accordingly  the  understanding  of  the 
ernment  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
ain  and  Northern  Ireland  that  the  United 
es  Government  will  provide,  in  accordance 

the  provisions  of,  and  to  the  extent  author- 
under,  the  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  the  share 
is  war  production  made  available  to  the 
ed  Kingdom.  The  Government  of  the 
ed  Kingdom  will  provide  on  the  same  terms 
is  reciprocal  aid  so  much  of  its  war  produc- 
made  available  to  the  United  States  as  it 
wizes  in  accordance  with  the  Agreement  of 
uary  23, 1942. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
provide  the  United  States  or  its  armed 
s  with  the  following  types  of  assistance  as 
reciprocal  aid,  when  it  is  found  that  they 
aost  effectively  be  procured  in  the  United 
dom  or  in  the  British  Colonial  Empire : 
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(a)  Military  equipment,  munitions  and  mili- 
tary and  naval  stores. 

(b)  Other  supplies,  materials,  facilities  and 
services  for  the  United  States  forces,  except  for 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  such  forces,  adminis- 
trative expenses,  and  such  local  purchases  as  its 
official  establishments  may  make  other  than 
through  the  official  establishments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  as  specified  in 
paragraph  4. 

(c)  Supplies,  materials  and  services  needed  in 
the  construction  of  military  projects,  tasks  and 
similar  capital  works  required  for  the  common 
war  effort  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the 
British  Colonial  Empire,  except  for  the  wages 
and  salaries  of  United  States  citizens. 

( d  )  Supplies,  materials  and  services  needed  in 
the  construction  of  such  military  projects,  tasks 
and  capital  works  in  territory  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  British  Colonial  Empire 
or  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the  extent 
that  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  British 
Colonial  Empire  is  a  more  practicable  source  of 
supply  than  the  United  States  or  another  of  the 
United  Nations. 

4.  The  practical  application  of  the  principles 
formulated  in  this  note,  including  the  procedure 
by  which  requests  for  aid  by  either  Government 
are  made  and  acted  upon,  shall  be  worked  out  as 
occasion  may  require  by  agreement  between  the 
two  Governments,  acting  when  possible  through 
their  appropriate  military  or  civilian  adminis- 
trative authorities.  Bequests  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  such  aid  will  be  presented 
by  duly  authorized  authorities  of  the  United 
States  to  official  agencies  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  will  be  designated  or  established  in  Lon- 
don and  in  the  areas  where  United  States  forces 
are  located  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
provision  of  reciprocal  aid. 

5.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  that  all  such  aid,  as  well  as 
other  aid,  including  information,  received 
under  Article  6  of  the  Agreement  of  February 
23,  1942,  accepted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  his  authorized   representa- 
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tives  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  received  as  a  benefit  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Act  of  March  11, 1941. 
In  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  appro- 
priate record  of  aid  received  under  this  ar- 
rangement, except  for  miscellaneous  facilities 
and  services,  will  be  kept  by  each  Government. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  con- 
curs in  the  foregoing,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
present  note  and  your  reply  to  that  effect  be 
regarded  as  placing  on  record  the  understand- 
ing of  our  two  Governments  in  this  matter. 

I  have  [etc.]  Halifax 

Note  From  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British 
Ambassador 

Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  today's  date  concerning  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  the  pro- 
vision of  aid  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  reply  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  agrees  with  the 
understanding  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land as  expressed  in  that  note.  In  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  contained  therein,  your 
note  and  this  reply  will  be  regarded  as  placing 
on  record  the  understanding  between  our  two 
Governments  in  this  matter. 

This  further  integration  and  strengthening 
of  our  common  war  effort  gives  me  great  satis- 
faction. 
Accept  [etc.]  Coedell  Hull 

Note  From  the  Australian  Minister  to  the 
Secretary  of  State 

Sir: 

As  contracting  parties  to  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  January  1, 1942,  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  pledged  themselves  to 
employ  their  full  resources,  military  and  eco- 
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nomic,  against  those  nations  with  which  tl; 
are  at  war. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangements  for  mut. 
aid  between  our  two  governments,  I  refer  to 
agreement  signed  at  Washington  on  Febru:; 
23, 1942  between  the  Governments  of  the  Unii 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  i 
principles  applying  to  mutual  aid  in  the  presi 
war  authorized  and  provided  for  by  the  Acti 
Congress  of  March  11, 1941,  and  have  the  hon 
to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of  the  Co 
monwealth  of  Australia  accepts  the  princi]! 
therein  contained  as  governing  the  provision 
mutual  aid  between  itself  and  the  Governir: 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Governmen, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  that  the  gent! 
principle  to  be  followed  in  providing  such  ai 
that  the  war  production  and  war  resource: 
both  nations  should  be  used  by  the  armed  fo:i 
of  each,  in  the  ways  which  most  effectively; 
lize  available  materials,  manpower,  produc 
facilities  and  shipping  space. 

I  now  set  forth  the  understanding  of  the  C 
ernment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australi; 
the  principles  and  procedure  applicable  to 
provision  of  aid  by  the  Government  of  the  C 
monwealth  of  Australia  to  the  armed  force 
the  United  States  and  the  manner  in  which  s 
aid  will  be  correlated  with  the  maintenanc 
those  forces  by  the  United  States  Governmer 

1.  While  each  Government  retains  the  r 
of  final  decision,  in  the  light  of  its  own  po 
tialities  and  responsibilities,  decisions  as  to 
most  effective  use  of  resources  shall,  so  fa 
possible,  be  made  in  common,  pursuant  to  < 
mon  plans  for  winning  the  war. 

2.  As  to  financing  the  provision  of  such 
within  the  fields  mentioned  below,  it  is  my 
derstanding  that  the  general  principles  to  b( 
plied  to  the  point  at  which  the  common  wa 
fort  is  most  effective,  is  that  as  large  a  poi 
as  possible  of  the  articles  and  services  w 
each  Government  may  authorize  to  be  prov 
to  the  other  shall  be  in  the  form  of  reciprocal 
so  that  the  need  of  each  Government  for  the 
rency  of  the  other  may  be  reduced  to  a  minir/i 
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It  is  accordingly  my  understanding  that  the 
nited  States  Government  will  provide,  in  ac- 
•rdance  with  the  provisions  of,  and  to  the  ex- 
nt  authorized  under,  the  Act  of  March  11, 
>41,  the  share  of  its  war  production  made 
mailable  to  Australia.  The  Government  of 
ustralia  will  provide  on  the  same  terms  and 
reciprocal  aid  so  much  of  its  war  production 
ade  available  to  the  United  States  as  it  au- 
orizes  in  accordance  with  the  principles  enun- 
ited  in  this  note. 

3.  The  Government  of  Australia  will  provide 
reciprocal  aid  the  following  types  of  assist- 
ce  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
:stralia  or  its  territories  and  in  such  other 
ses  as  may  be  determined  by  common  agree- 
;nt  in  the  light  of  the  development  of  the 
ir: — 

(a)  Military  equipment,  ammunition  and 
litary  and  naval  stores; 

(b)  Other  supplies,  material,  facilities  and 
•vices  for  the  United  States  forces  except  for 
i  pay  and  allowances  of  such  forces,  adminis- 
ttive  expenses,  and  such  local  purchases  as  its 
icial  establishments  may  make  other  than 
"ough  the  official  establishments  of  the  Aus- 
lian  Government  as  specified  in  paragraph  4. 

(c)  Supplies,  materials  and  services  needed 
the  construction  of  military  projects,  tasks 
i  similar  capital  works  required  for  the  com- 
n  war  effort  in  Australia  and  in  such  other 
ices  as  may  be  determined,  except  for  the 
ges  and  salaries  of  United  States  citizens. 

L  The  practical  application  of  the  principles 
mulated  in  this  note,  including  the  proce- 
re  by  which  requests  for  aid  by  either  Gov- 
'ment  are  made  and  acted  upon,  shall  be 
rked  out  as  occasion  may  require  by  agree- 
nt  between  the  two  Governments,  acting 
en  possible  through  their  appropriate  mili- 
y  or  civilian  administrative  authorities.  Re- 
ists  by  the  United  States  Government  for 
h  aid  will  be  presented  by  duly  authorized 
horities  of  the  United  States  to  official  agen- 
3  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  which 
1  be  designated  or  established  in  Canberra 
1  in  the  areas  where  United  States  forces  are 
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located  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  pro- 
vision of  reciprocal  aid. 

5.  It  is  my  understanding  that  all  such  aid 
accepted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  his  authorized  representatives  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Australia  will  be  received  as  a  bene- 
fit to  the  United  States  under  the  Act  of  March 
11,  1941.  Insofar  as  circumstances  will  permit 
appropriate  record  of  aid  received  under  this 
arrangement,  except  for  miscellaneous  facilities 
and  services,  will  be  kept  by  each  Government. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United"  States  con- 
curs in  the  foregoing,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
present  note  and  your  reply  to  that  effect  be  re- 
garded as  placing  on  record  the  understanding 
of  our  two  Governments  in  this  matter. 

I  have  [etc.]  Owen  Dixon 

Note  From  the  Secretary  of  State  to  tlie 
Australian  Minister 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  note  of  today's  date  concerning  the  princi- 
ples and  procedures  applicable  to  the  provision 
of  aid  by  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica likewise  accepts  the  principles  contained 
in  the  agreement  of  February  23,  1942  between 
it  and  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  governing  the  provision  of  mutual  aid  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  My 
Government  agrees  with  the  understanding  of 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia as  expressed  in  your  note  of  today's  date, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  con- 
tained therein,  your  note  and  this  reply  will  be 
regarded  as  placing  on  record  the  understand- 
ing between  our  two  Governments  in  this 
matter. 

This  further  integration  and  strengthening 
of   our   common   war   effort   gives  me   great 
satisfaction. 
Accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Hull 
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Note  Frovi  the  New  Zealand  Minister  to  the 
Secretary  of  State 

Sir: 

As  contracting  parties  to  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  January  1,  1942,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America  and  New 
Zealand  pledged  themselves  to  employ  their 
full  resources,  military  and  economic,  against 
those  nations  with  which  they  are  at  war. 

In  the  Agreement  of  February  23,  1942,  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  pro- 
visions and  principles  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand  considers  applicable  to 
its  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  each  contracting  Government  under- 
took to  provide  the  other  with  such  articles, 
services,  facilities  or  information  useful  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  common  war  undertaking 
as  each  may  be  in  a  position  to  supply. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand  that  the  general  principle  to 
be  followed  in  providing  such  aid  is  that  the 
war  production  and  war  resources  of  both  na- 
tions should  be  used  by  each,  in  the  ways  which 
most  effectively  utilize  available  materials, 
manpower,  production  facilities  and  shipping 
space. 

I  now  set  forth  the  understanding  of  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  of  the  principles 
and  procedure  applicable  to  the  provision  of  aid 
by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  to  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  aid  will  be  correlated  with 
the  maintenance  of  those  forces  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

1.  While  each  Government  retains  the  right 
of  final  decision,  in  the  light  of  its  own  poten- 
tialities and  responsibilities,  decisions  as  to  the 
most  effective  use  of  resources  shall,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  made  in  common,  pursuant  to  com- 
mon plans  for  winning  the  war. 

2.  As  to  financing  the  provision  of  such  aid, 
within  the  fields  mentioned  below,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  general  principle  to  be 
applied,  to  the  point  at  which  the  common  war 
effort  is  most  effective,  is  that  as  large  a  portion 
as  possible  of  the  articles  and  services  to  be  pro- 
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vided  by  each  Government  to  the  other  sha 
be  in  the  form  of  reciprocal  aid  so  that  the  nee 
of  each  Government  for  the  currency  of  tfc|j 
other  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  accordingly  my  understanding  that  tl 
United  States  Government  will  provide,  in  a< 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of,  and  to  the  e: 
tent  authorized  under,  the  Act  of  March  1 
1941,  the  share  of  its  production  made  availab 
to  New  Zealand.  The  Government  of  Ne 
Zealand  will  provide  on  the  same  terms  and  i 
reciprocal  aid  so  much  of  its  production  ma< 
available  to  the  United  States  as  it  authoriz; 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  enunciated  : 
this  note. 

3.  The  Government  of  New  Zealand  will  pr 
vide  the  United  States  or  its  armed  forces  wij 
the  following  types  of  assistance,  as  such  recij 
rocal  aid,  when  it  is  found  that  they  can  md 
effectively  be  procured  in  New  Zealand. 

(a)  Military  equipment,  munitions  and  mii 
tary  and  naval  stores ; 

(b)  Other  supplies,  materials,  facilities  ai 
services  for  the  United  States  forces,  except  i 
the  pay  and  allowance  of  such  forces,  admin- 
istrative expenses,  and  such  local  purchases  | 
its  official  establishments  may  make  other  th; 
through  the  official  establishments  of  the  Go 
ernment  of  New  Zealand  as  specified  in  Par 
graph  4. 

(c)  Supplies,  materials  and  services  need* 
in  the  construction  of  military  projects,  tas 
and  similar  capital  works  required  for  the  coi 
mon  war  effort  in  New  Zealand,  except  for  tl 
wages  and  salaries  of  United  States  citizens. 

(d)  Supplies,  materials  and  services  need 
in  the  construction  of  such  military  projec, 
tasks  and  capital  works  in  territory  other  th;. 
New  Zealand  or  territory  of  the  United  Stati 
to  the  extent  that  New  Zealand  is  a  more  pn 
ticable  source  of  supply  than  the  United  Stal 
or  another  of  the  United  Nations. 


4.  The  practical  application  of  the  pri- 
ciples  formulated  in  this  note,  including  fl 
procedure  by  which  requests  for  aid  by  eitli' 
Government  are  made  and  acted  upon,  shall 
worked  out  as  occasion  may  require  by  agn- 
ment  between  the  two   Governments,   acti? 
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ien  possible  through  their  appropriate  mili- 
7  or  civilian  administrative  authorities. 
5.  It  is  my  understanding  that  all  such  aid 
:epted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
his  authorized  representatives  from  the  Gov- 
lment  of  New  Zealand  will  be  received  as 
benefit  to  the  United  States  under  the  Act 
March  11,  1941.  In  so  far  as  circumstances 
II  permit,  appropriate  record  of  aid  received 
der  this  arrangement,  except  for  miscellane- 
>  facilities  and  services,  will  be  kept  by  each 
vernment. 

:f  the  Government  of  the  United  States  con- 
's in  the  foregoing,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
:sent  note  and  your  reply  to  that  effect  be 
;arded  as  placing  on  record  the  understand- 
;  of  our  two  Governments  in  this  matter, 
have  [etc.]  Walter  Nash 

te  From  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  New 
Zealand  Minister 

have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
it  note  of  today's  date  concerning  the  prin- 
les  and  procedures  applicable  to  the  provi- 
i  of  aid  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of 
erica. 

n  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
likewise  considers  the  provisions  and  prin- 
es  contained  in  the  agreement  of  February 
1942  between  it  and  the  Government  of  the 
ted  Kingdom  as  applicable  to  its  relations 
li  the  Government  of  New  Zealand.  My 
'ernment  agrees  with  the  understanding  of 
Government  of  New  Zealand  as  expressed  in 
r  note  of  today's  date,  and,  in  accordance 
i  the  suggestion  contained  therein,  your  note 

this  reply  will  be  regarded  as  placing  on 
>rd  the  understanding  between  our  two  Gov- 
nents  in  this  matter. 

his  further  integration  and  .strengthening 
our  common   war   effort   gives   me   great 
sfaction. 
•ccept[etc]  CordellHull 
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Note  From  the  French  National  Committee  to 
the  Acting  Military  Representative  of  the 
United  States 

The  French  National  Committee  sets  forth 
below  its  understanding  of  the  principles  gov- 
erning the  provision  of  reciprocal  aid  by  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Fighting  France 
and  by  Fighting  France  to  the  United  States : 

1.  The  United  States  of  America  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  Fighting  France  with  such  de- 
fense articles,  defense  services,  and  defense  in- 
formation as  the  President  shall  authorize  to 
be  transferred  or  provided. 

2.  Fighting  France  will  continue  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  strengthening  thereof  and  will  pro- 
vide such  articles,  services,  facilities  or  infor- 
mation as  it  may  be  in  a  position  to  supply. 

3.  The  fundamental  principle  to  be  followed 
in  providing  such  aid  is  that  the  war  produc- 
tion and  war  resources  of  Fighting  France  and 
of  the  United  States  of  America  should  be  used 
by  the  armed  forces  of  each  in  the  ways  which 
most  effectively  utilize  available  materials, 
manpower,  production  facilities  and  shipping 
space.  While  each  retains  the  right  of  final  de- 
cision, in  the  light  of  its  own  potentialities  and 
responsibilities,  decisions  as  to  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  resources  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be 
made  in  common,  pursuant  to  common  plans  for 
winning  the  war. 

4.  As  to  financing  the  provision  of  such  aid, 
within  the  fields  mentioned  below,  it  is  the  Com- 
mittee's understanding  that  the  general  prin- 
ciple to  be  applied,  to  the  point  at  which  the 
common  war  effort  is  most  effective,  is  that  as 
large  a  portion  as  possible  of  the  articles  and 
services  to  be  provided  by  each  to  the  other 
shall  be  in  the  form  of  reciprocal  aid. 

It  is  accordingly  the  Committee's  under- 
standing that  the  United  States  Government 
will  provide,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of,  and  to  the  extent  authorized  under,  the  Act 
of  March  11,  1941,  the  share  of  its  war  produc- 
tion made  available  to  Fighting  France.  Fight- 
ing France  will  provide  on  the  same  terms  and 
as  reciprocal  aid  so  much  of  its  war  production 
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made  available  to  the  United  States  as  it  author- 
izes in  accordance  with  the  principles  enunci- 
ated in  this  note. 

5.  Within  the  territories  under  the  control  of 
Fighting  France,  or  within  the  same  theater 
of  operations,  the  National  Committee  will  pro- 
vide the  United  States  or  its  armed  forces 
with  the  following  types  of  assistance,  as  such 
reciprocal  aid,  when  it  is  found  that  they  can 
most  effectively  be  procured  in  territory  under 
the  control  of  Fighting  France : 

(a)  Military  equipment,  munitions  and  mili- 
tary and  naval  stores; 

(b)  Other  supplies,  materials,  facilities  and 
services  for  the  United  States  forces,  except  for 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  such  forces,  adminis- 
trative expenses,  and  such  local  purchases  as  its 
official  establishments  may  make  other  than 
through  the  official  establishments  of  Fighting 
France  as  specified  in  paragraph  6. 

(c)  Supplies,  materials  and  services,  except 
for  the  wages  and  salaries  of  United  States  citi- 
zens, needed  in  the  construction  of  military 
projects,  tasks  and  similar  capital  works  re- 
quired for  the  common  war  effort  in  territory 
under  the  control  of  Fighting  France,  or  in  the 
same  theater  of  operations,  to  the  extent  that 
such  territory  is  the  most  practicable  source  of 
supply. 

6.  The  practical  application  of  the  principles 
formulated  in  this  note,  including  the  procedure 
by  which  requests  for  aid  are  made  and  acted 
upon,  shall  be  worked  out  by  agreement  as  occa- 
sion may  require  through  the  appropriate  mili- 
tary or  civilian  administrative  authorities.  Be- 
quests by  the  United  States  forces  for  such  aid 
will  be  presented  by  their  duly  authorized 
authorities  to  official  agencies  of  Fighting 
France  which  will  be  designated  or  established 
in  the  areas  where  United  States  forces  are 
located  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  pro- 
vision of  reciprocal  aid. 

7.  It  is  the  Committee's  understanding  that 
all  such  aid  accepted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  his  authorized  representatives 
from  Fighting  France  will  be  received  as  a 
benefit  to  the  United  States  under  the  Act  of 
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March  11, 1941.    In  so  far  as  circumstances  \t  i 
permit,    appropriate    record   of    aid    recervl 
under   this    arrangement,   except   for   misc- 
laneous  facilities  and  services,  will  be  kept- 
each. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  oc- 
curs in  the  foregoing,  the  present  note  ana 
reply  to  that  effect  will  be  regarded  as  placi; 
on  record  the  understanding  in  this  matter. 

Note  From  the  Acting  Military  Represents  >. 

of  the  United  States  to  the  French  Natio-, 

0  ommittee 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  : 
America  agrees  with  the  understanding  of 
National  Committee,  as  expressed  in  the  E; 
lish  text  of  the  Committee's  note  of  todY 
date,  concerning  the  principles  and  procedi:; 
applicable  to  the  provision  of  aid  by  Fight 
France  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Stu 
of  America  and,  in  accordance  with  the  sugd 
tion  contained  therein,  that  note  and  this  v& 
will  be  regarded  as  placing  on  record  the  un/i 
standing  in  this  matter. 


UNITED  STATES  TECHNICAL  MISSIO 
TO  BRAZIL 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  September  2] 

The  President  announced  on  September  21 
a  special  United  States  technical  mission  of: 
dustrial  engineers,  headed  by  Morris  Llewe.' 
Cooke,  will  leave  soon  for  Brazil  to  coope:' 
with  experts  of  that  country  in  develop 
Brazilian  industry  and  war  production. 

At  the  request  of  the  Brazilian  Governm 
the  mission  has  been  organized  by  the  Boan 
Economic  Warfare,  the  Department  of  St: 
and  the  War  Production  Board.  The  gen 
plan  of  the  cooperative  mission  was  agreed  u: 
several  weeks  ago,  and  a  group  of  Brazilian 
dustrial  experts  has  already  been  selected 
work  with  the  United  States  technicians.  I 
scope  and  urgency  of  their  work  have  been 
siderably  increased  as  a  result  of  Brazil's  da 
ration  of  war  against  Germany  and  Italy. 
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The  basic  objectives  of  the  mission  are :  (a)  to 
icrease  local  production  of  essential  products, 
.pecially  those  which  formerly  were  imported 
•om  the  United  States,  in  order  to  save  ship- 
ing  space;  (b)  to  convert  local  industries  to 
te  use  of  substitute  raw  materials,  replacing 
ipplies  ordinarily  imported;  (c)  to  maintain 
id  improve  transportation  facilities;  and  (d) 
i  lay  the  foundation  for  a  long-range  strength- 
ling  of  Brazil's  whole  industrial  economy, 
he  program  will  be  directed  toward  a  further 
crease  in  Brazil's  already  important  contribu- 
te of  vital  materials  for  her  own  and  the 
nited  Nations'  joint  war  effort. 
Large  shipments  of  machinery  and  plant 
uipment  will  not  be  involved  in  the  develop- 
ed program.  It  will  be  based  largely  on  prac- 
?al  recommendations  for  the  application  of 
ass-production  methods  and  modern  indus- 
ial  techniques,  in  addition  to  adjustment  and 
nversion  measures. 

Fuel  and  power  are  primary  problems  in  the 
razilian  industrialization  program.  The  mis- 
>n  will  consider  measures  to  increase  Brazil's 
»wer  production  or  to  convert  its  plants  to 
ternative  fuels.    Expansion  of  existing  ore- 
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reduction  plants  in  Brazil  will  be  studied,  with 
the  purpose  of  releasing  considerable  equipment 
in  the  United  Nations  and  at  the  same  time  sav- 
ing thousands  of  tons  of  vital  shipping  space. 
Textile  and  other  general  manufacturing  plants 
will  be  surveyed  in  an  effort  to  use  Brazil's  sur- 
plus textile  fibers  and  to  increase  production  of 
essential  consumer  goods.  These  and  many 
other  specific  problems  will  be  considered  in  the 
general  program. 

Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  who  will  direct  the 
United  States  mission,  is  an  outstanding  indus- 
trial engineer  with  an  unusually  wide  range  of 
practical  experience.  He  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Commission  and 
of  the  Great  Plains  Commission.  He  was  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration from  1935  to  1937.  In  1941  Mr.  Cooke 
was  named  by  the  President  as  expert  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  United  States  petroleum  prop- 
erties expropriated  by  Mexico. 

Through  the  facilities  of  the  Brazilian  Inter- 
American  Development  Commission,  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  will  cooperate  in  the  development  of  an 
enlarged  force  of  trained  workers  to  man  Bra- 
zil's expanding  war  production  program. 


RELIEF  FOR  AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  HELD  BY  JAPAN 


Jleased  to  the  press  August  31] 

The  following  message  concerning  relief  for 
isoners  of  war  held  by  Japan  has  been  trans- 
tted  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
panese  Government  through  the  Swiss  au- 
)rities : 

1.  The  Japanese  Government  has  agreed  to 
ply  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Prisoners 

War  Convention  of  1929  to  American  pri- 
iers  of  war  and  civilian  internees.    Article 

of  that  Convention  provides  for  the  receipt 

prisoners  of  supplies  of  food  and  clothing 
elemental  to  those  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
!  detaining  power  to  furnish,  in  as  much  as 
states  that  prisoners  shall  be  allowed  to  re- 


ceive parcels  intended  to  supply  them  with  food 
or  clothing.  It  further  states  that  such  parcels 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  prisoners. 

"2.  The  American  Red  Cross  assumed  that 
the  Japanese  Government  would  grant  safe 
conduct  for  a  Red  Cross  ship  to  transport  sup- 
plemental supplies  of  food  and  clothing  des- 
tined to  American  and  other  prisoners  of  war 
and  civilian  internees  in  Japanese  custody  as 
German  and  Italian  Governments  have  done 
and  are  continuing  to  do  for  supplies  being 
sent  for  prisoners  and  internees  in  their  cus- 
tody. Accordingly,  the  American  Red  Cross 
chartered  the  neutral  Swedish  motorship  Kan- 
angoora  to  carry  such  supplies  and  the  ship 
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is  now  ready  to  sail  from  San  Francisco  with 
the  supplies.  It  is  to  be  operated  by  the  Inter- 
national Ked  Cross  Committee,  a  representative 
of  which,  who  will  be  a  citizen  of  a  neutral 
country,  will  be  the  only  person  on  board  be- 
sides the  Swedish  citizens  composing  the  crew. 

"3.  The  American  Red  Cross  has  requested, 
through  the  channels  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  Committee,  the  consent  of  the  Japanese 
Government  for  the  voyage  of  the  ship  to  Man- 
ila via  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong,  with 
the  supplies.  The  United  States  Government 
also  has  officially  asked  for  that  consent  through 
the  channels  of  the  Swiss  Government  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
Japan.  Through  both  channels  the  Japanese 
Government  has  now  replied  refusing  such  con- 
sent. It  states  that  it  does  not  object,  however, 
to  such  shipments  on  vessels  exchanging  Jap- 
anese and  United  States  nationals  at  Lourenco 
Marques. 

"4.  The  motorship  Gripsholm  used  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  exchange  of 
Japanese  and  Americans  at  Lourenco  Marques 
does  not  have  sufficient  cargo  carrying  capacity 
to  transport  the  amount  of  supplies  which  it  is 
desired  to  send  to  prisoners  and  internees  in 
the  Far  East.  Moreover,  the  exchange  ship 
does  not  provide  a  means  of  continued  trans- 
portation of  such  supplies.  Additional  ship- 
ping must  therefore  be  employed  if  the  prison- 
ers and  internees  are  to  receive  supplementary 
supplies  as  provided  for  by  the  Convention. 

"5.  If  the  Japanese  Government  will  not  per- 
mit the  Kanangoora  to  proceed  on  its  proposed 
voyage  to  the  Far  East  with  the  supplies  in 
question,  then  the  United  States  Government 
proposes  that  the  Japanese  Government  agree 
that  the  Kanangoora  or  other  Red  Cross  ship 
shall  proceed  from  the  United  States  with  the 
supplies  to  Macau  or  to  Lourengo  Marques,  to 
which  port  the  Japanese  Government  will  sim- 
ilarly send  a  Red  Cross  ship  to  receive  the  sup- 
plies and  transport  them  for  delivery  to  the 
prisoners  and  internees.  The  United  States 
Government  desires  to  point  out  in  this  con- 


nection that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Japana 
Government  to  facilitate  by  whatever  men 
may  be  available,  the  delivery  of  parcels  i 
tended  for  prisoners  in  fulfillment  of  the  oil 
gation  of  the  detaining  power  to  allow  prisonr 
to  receive  parcels  and  to  deliver  the  parceha 
them  as  provided  by  Article  37  of  the  Gem 
Prisoners  of  War  Convention.  The  Unin 
States  Government,  while  looking  to  the  Ja» 
nese  Government  to  fulfill  its  obligations  unsi 
the  Convention  in  this  matter,  is  fully  conscii 
of  its  own  obligations  thereunder." 


RADIO  ADDRESS   BY  THE   FORMEI 
AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAP 

The  Department  of  State,  on  August  31,  US 
issued  as  press  release  no.  430  the  text  of  B 
address  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  C.  Gil 
former  American  Ambassador  to  Japan,  wld 
was  broadcast  on  August  30, 1942.  As  the  is 
of  this  address  was  available  before  last  we? 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  went  to  press,  it  was  q 
eluded  in  that  issue,  beginning  on  page  719: 

! 

PROCLAIMED  LIST:  SUPPLEMENT  J 
TO  REVISION  III 

[Released  to  the  press  August  31] 

The  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  con  j  unci  a 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Atir 
ney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  I 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  the  Cooi 
nator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  on  August 
issued  Supplement  1  to  Revision  III  of  I 
Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nations 
promulgated  August  10,  1942.1 

Part  I  of  this  supplement  contains  296  a(  i 
tional  listings  in  the  other  American  repubi 
and  45  deletions.  Part  II  contains  216  aci 
tional  listings  outside  the  American  repute 
and  27  deletions. 

With  the  issuance  of  this  supplement  >< 
Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Natioili 


1 7  Federal  Register  6847. 
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3  been  extended  to  include  certain  cases  in 
anish  Morocco  and  Tangier  International 
ae. 
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International  Conferences, 
Commissions,  Etc. 


rER-AMERICAN  CONGRESS  ON  SOCIAL 
PLANNING 

eased  to  the  press  September  1] 

"his  Government  has  accepted  the  invitation 
the  Chilean  Government  to  be  represented 
he  Inter- American  Congress  on  Social  Plan- 
g,  which  will  be  held  at  Santiago,  Chile, 
tember  10-16,  1942.  The  President  has  ap- 
ved  the  designation  of  the  following  delega- 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
gress : 

gates: 

thur  J.  Altmeyer,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Social  Security 
Board,  Federal  Security  Agency;  chairman  of 
the  delegation 

Ford  Hinrichs,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Commissioner,  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 

orge  St.  J.  Perrott,  Chief,  Division  of  Public  Health 
Methods,  National  Institute  of  Health,  Public 
Health  Service 

aile  Rieve,  President  of  the  Textile  Workers  of 
America,  and  Vice  President  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  Washington,  D.  C. 

nical  Adviser: 

Jbur  Cohen,  Technical  Adviser  to  the  Social 
Security  Board,  Federal  Security  Agency 

'taries: 

in  M.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Emergency  Rehabili- 
tation Division,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs 

eldon  T.  Mills,  Second  Secretary,  American  Em- 
bassy, Santiago,  Chile 

ie  forthcoming  Congress  will  give  attention 
'oad  questions  of  social  planning,  particu- 
r  the  organization  and  administration  of 
tl-security  systems  and  a  review  of  desir- 
facilities  to  be  made  available  to  bene- 
ries. 


The  Department 


THE  DIVISION  OF  DEPARTMENTAL 
PERSONNEL 

On  August  31,  1942  the  Secretary  of  State 
issued  Departmental  Order  1086,  the  provisions 
of  which  were  to  become  effective  September 
1, 1942.     The  text  of  the  order  follows : 

"The  Division  of  Personnel  Supervision  and 
Management  is  hereby  abolished  and  its  func- 
tions transferred  to  a  newly  created  Division  of 
Departmental  Personnel. 

"Mr.  John  C.  Ross  is  hereby  designated  Exec- 
utive Officer  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Departmental  Per- 
sonnel. Under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  Budget  Officer 
or,  in  his  absence,  under  the  Secretary  of  State, 
he  shall  plan,  direct,  control,  and  have  responsi- 
bility for  all  administrative  aspects  of  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  policy,  and  shall 
serve  as  principal  adviser  and  coordinator  of 
the  Department  in  such  matters. 

"As  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department, 
Mr.  Ross  shall  have  responsibility  : 

"(1)  for  appraising  existing  policy  making, 
policy  executing,  and  administrative  functions 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  interrela- 
tionships of  such  functions  with  the  policy  mak- 
ing, policy  executing,  and  administrative  func- 
tions of  other  departments  and  agencies  and  of 
interdepartmental  and  intergovernmental  agen- 
cies; 

"(2)  for  developing  sound  principles  of  au- 
thority, responsibility,  organization,  and  ad- 
ministration which  will  insure  effective  coordi- 
nation of  policy  and  action;  he  shall  have  final 
authority  in  carrying  out  such  principles  after 
approval  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
and  Budget  Officer  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State ; 

"(3)  for  defining  the  functions,  responsibili- 
ties, and  authority  of  the  divisions  and  offices 
of  the  Department;  and 
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"(4)  for  maintaining  surveillance  over 
trends  in  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  in  so  far 
as  they  affect  or  have  a  bearing  on  the  functions 
of  the  Department  of  State,  with  a  view  to  fore- 
seeing the  need  for  new  or  revised  policies  and 
to  planning,  initiating,  and  coordinating  ad- 
ministrative action  to  give  effect  to  such  policies 
concurrently  with  their  adoption. 

"In  carrying  out  these  functions,  he  shall  con- 
sult with  and  advise  the  Secretary,  Under  Secre- 
tary and  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
Special  Assistants  to  the  Secretary,  the  Advisers 
on  Political  Kelations,  the  Adviser  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Affairs,  and  the  Chiefs  of 
the  divisions  and  offices ;  work  in  close  collabora- 
tion with  the  Chiefs  of  the  Division  of  Foreign 
Service  Personnel  and  of  the  Division  of  For- 
eign Service  Administration  in  the  coordination 
ofDepartmental  and  Foreign  Service  adminis- 
tration; and  participate,  as  consultant  and 
adviser,  in  meetings  of  intradepartmental  and 
interdepartmental  groups  and  intergovern- 
mental agencies  whenever  problems  of  au- 
thority, responsibility,  organization  or  adminis- 
tration in  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
policy  are  under  consideration. 

"As  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Departmental 
Personnel,  Mr.  Koss  shall  direct  and  have  gen- 
eral supervision  over  its  functions  embracing 
organizational;  procedural;  fiscal  and  budg- 
etary, including  the  administration  of  the  Ap- 
propriation, 'Salaries,  Department  of  State'; 
classification;  recruitment;  appointment;  effi- 
ciency rating;  leave;  retirement;  personnel 
relations;  training;  and  related  personnel  func- 
tions involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
Departmental  Service ;  and  the  preparation  of 
nominations  and  commissions. 

"The  Executive  Officer  and  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Departmental  Personnel  shall  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration, and  as  liaison  officer  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Central  Statistical 
Board,  with  military  and  Selective  Service 
officials  in  matters  relating  to  deferments  of 
Departmental  personnel  from  military  training 
or  service,  and  with  other  executive  departments 
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and  agencies  of  this  Government  in  all  matter 
relating  to  his  functions.  He  shall  have  cus 
tody  of  the  Seal  of  the  United  States.  He  sha: 
certify  payrolls  and  vouchers  covering  expendi 
tures  for  salaries  for  the  Department  prope 
and  other  expenditures  of  appropriated  fund 
where  certifying  authority  has  not  otherwis 
been  specifically  delegated,  as  directed  unde 
the  written  authorization  of  the  Assistar 
Secretary  of  State  and  Budget  Officer  or,  in  M 
absence,  another  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stat 
He  shall  certify  to  the  correctness  of  employee 
service  records  and  to  the  amounts  credited  1 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund  in  accorc 
ance  therewith ;  and  he  shall  sign  and  certii 
such  other  papers  as  may  be  necessary  in  tl 
performance  of  his  functions  in  so  far  as  not  I 
conflict  with  existing  laws  and  regulations. 

"The  symbol  designation  of  the  Division  i 
Departmental  Personnel  shall  be  DP.  ..."    , 

APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS 

Mr.  Jacques  J.  Reinstein  was  appointed 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Funds  Conti 
Division,  effective  September  1,  1942  (Depai 
mental  Order  1087). 

Mr.  Theodore  Tannenwald,  Jr.,  was  desi 
nated  an  Acting  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Foreij 
Funds  Control  Division,  effective  September 
1942  (Departmental  Order  1088) . 

Mr.  Frederick  T.  Merrill  was  designated  i) 
Acting  Assistant  Chief  of  the  American  Hen 
sphere  Exports  Office,  effective  September  . 
1942  (Departmental  Order  1089). 


Treaty  Information 


MUTUAL  GUARANTIES 

Agreements  With  the  United  Kingdom,  Af 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  French  Natioil 
Committee 

A  statement  regarding  the  agreements  ex- 
cluded on  September  3, 1942  between  the  Uniii 
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tes  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
;tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  French  Na- 
al  Committee  specifying  the  principles  and 
ledures  applicable  to  the  provision  of  aid  to 
United  States  and  its  armed  forces;  the 
s  of  the  notes  exchanged  at  Washington  be- 
Vk  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  British 
bassador,  the  Australian  Minister,  and  the 
■  Zealand  Minister ;  and  the  texts  of  the  notes 
langed  at  London  between  Brig.  Gen.  John 
)ahlquist,  Acting  Military  Kepresentative 
le  United  States  of  America,  and  M.  Maur- 
le  Jean,  representing  the  French  National 
mittee,  appear  in  this  Bulletin  under  the 
.ing  "The  War". 

RESTRICTION  OF  WAR 

mvention  Relating  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War 

le  text  of  a  message  concerning  relief  for 
>ners  of  war  held  by  Japan,  which  was 
smitted  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
e  Japanese  Government  through  the  Swiss 
mties,  appears  in  this  Bulletin  under  the 
ing  "The  War". 
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The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals. 
Supplement  1,  August  28,  1942,  to  Revision  III  of 
August  10,  1942.    Publication  1788.    23  pp.     Free 


Legislation 


National  Defense  Migration :  Hearings  Before  the  Se- 
lect Committee  Investigating  National  Defense  Migra- 
tion, House  of  Representatives,  77th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
pursuant  to  H.  Res.  113,  a  resolution  to  inquire  fur- 
ther into  the  interstate  migration  of  citizens,  empha- 
sizing the  present  and  potential  consequences  of  the 
migration  caused  by  the  national  defense  program. 
Part  33.  Washington  hearings.  May  22,  June  11,  19, 
1942.  [Testimony  of  George  H.  Winters,  Assistant 
Chief,  Division  of  the  American  Republics,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  p.  12440 ;  symposium  on  the  question  of 
need  for  importation  of  Mexican  labor :  statement  by 
Laurence  Duggan,  Adviser  on  Political  Relations, 
Department  of  State,  p.  12455.]  pp.  x,  12413-13053. 
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ADVISORY  TECHNICAL  MISSION  TO  INDIA 


ased  to  the  press  September  12] 

joint  statement  by  the  Governments  of  the 
'ed  States  and  India  regarding  the  submis- 
of  the  final  report  of  the  Technical  Mission 
idia 1  follows : 

?he  final  report  of  the  American  Technical 
don  has  been  submitted  by  its  Chairman, 
Henry  F.  Grady,  to  the  Governments  of 
a  and  the  United  States.  The  report  con- 
5  much  factual  data  concerning  the  produc- 
m  India  of  essential  war  materials  and  the 
mmendations  of  the  Mission  for  the  expan- 
of  such  production.  The  two  Governments 
aow  engaged  in  studying  the  Mission's  re- 
and  the  manner  in  which  its  various  recom- 
lations  may  be  implemented, 
'he  function  of  the  Mission  was  to  investi- 
tive industrial  resources  of  India  and  to 
nmend  ways  and  means  by  which  these  re- 
:es  could  be  developed  to  augment  produc- 
for  war  purposes.  The  work  of  the  Mission, 
ifore,  was  directly  related  to  the  common 
effort  of  the  United  Nations  and  was  not 
ected  with  the  post-war  industrial  and  com- 
ial  problems  of  India.  The  report  of  the 
ion  contains  a  survey  of  the  principal  indus- 
of  India  ancillary  to  the  war  effort  and  its 
"ipal  industrial  requirements.  For  each  of 
!,  the  Mission  made  recommendations  sug- 
ng  action  by  either  the  Government  of 
a  or  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
lose  instances  in  which  additional  output 
shown  to  be  required,  the  Mission  recom- 

illetin  of  March  7,  1942,  p.  209 ;  March  14,  1942, 
I  and  March  28, 1942,  p.  260. 
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mended  the  erection  of  new  plants  or  the  instal- 
lation of  additional  machinery  in  existing 
plants.  It  also  suggested  the  rearrangement  of 
existing  machinery  in  order  that  maximum  effi- 
ciency in  production  might  be  attained.  The 
congestion  at  certain  Indian  ports  received  the 
attention  of  the  Mission,  which  made  various 
recommendations  designed  to  expedite  the  load- 
ing, unloading,  and  repair  of  ships.  In  addi- 
tion, it  called  attention  to  the  overburdened  con- 
dition of  the  railways  and  suggested  measures 
for  its  alleviation.  Vigorous  steps  have  already 
been  taken  by  the  Government  of  India  to  im- 
plement some  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Mission ;  and  in 
this  program  it  is  being  assisted  by  equipment 
and  material  from  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

"With  the  full  approval  of  the  Government 
of  India,  the  Mission  recommended  that  a  num- 
ber of  production  engineers  and  technicians  be 
sent  from  the  United  States  to  advise  and  assist 
in  increasing  the  industrial  production  in  India. 
Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  secure  the 
services  of  these  experts  and  a  number  of  them 
will  soon  be  departing  to  undertake  their  new 
and  important  assignments. 

"The  Governments  of  India  and  the  United 
States  have  been  impressed  with  the  compre- 
hensive character  of  the  Mission's  report.  Its 
recommendations  appear  to  be  both  constructive 
and  timely.  The  Governments  concerned  will 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  Mission's  pro- 
gram is  to  be  implemented  and  will  seek 
promptly  to  execute  their  decision." 
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STAFF  CONFERENCES  AT  LONDON 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  September  8] 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  White  House 
on  September  8  of  a  conference  held  in  London 
in  July  between  British  and  American  officials. 

The  representatives  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment were  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Personal  Rep- 
resentative of  the  President;  General  George  C. 
Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army;  and  Ad- 
miral Ernest  J.  King,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. The  American  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Mr. 
Hopkins  held  important  meetings  covering  a 
period  of  10  days  with  the  British  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  British  Prime  Minister.  At  these 
conferences  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  was 
thoroughly  canvassed  and,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  the  necessary  decisions  regarding 
military  operations  were  made. 

Stephen  Early,  Secretary  to  the  President, 
was  in  London  at  the  same  time  for  conferences 
with  Brendon  Bracken,  British  Minister  of 
Public  Information. 

On  the  return  trip  from  London  the  American 
conferees  visited  Iceland  and  inspected  the 
American  bases  there. 

BRITISH  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 
IN  MADAGASCAR 

[Released  to  the  press  September  10] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  informed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  that  developments  in  Madagascar  sub- 
sequent to  the  occupation  of  Diego-Suarez  have 
not  resulted  in  adequate  safeguards  against 
Axis  penetration  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 
In  the  circumstances  the  British  Government, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  has  deemed  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  undertake  further  military  operations 
in  that  area. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes that  military  considerations  must  be  para- 
mount in  reaching  such  a  decision.  The  pene- 
tration or  occupation  of  any  part  of  Mada- 
gascar by  the  Axis  powers  would  constitute  a 
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definite  and  a  serious  danger  to  the  UnitecS 
tions.  The  full  military  occupation  oil 
island  by  British  forces  will  therefore  note 
contribute  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the* 
against  the  Axis  forces  but  will  be  in  thi 
terest  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  stated  in  the  State  Department's  j 
nouncement  of  May  4,  1942 1  the  Go  verms 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kin;j 
are  in  accord  that  Madagascar  will  be  resi 
to  France  after  the  war  or  at  any  time  tint 
occupation  of  the  island  is  no  longer  essit 
to  the  common  cause  of  the  United  Natioi. 

REPLY  TO  FRENCH  PROTEST  AGAIP1 
BOMBINGS  IN  FRANCE 

[Released  to  the  press  September  8] 

The  American  Charge  in  Vichy,  Mr.  S.  jj 
ney  Tuck,  on  September  7  was  called  in  by  u 
sieur  Laval  who  said  that  in  recent  bombiis 
Le  Havre  and  Rouen  by  combined  mi:i 
forces  of  the  United  Nations  a  number  of  p 
were  killed  and  others  wounded  and  that  U 
Laval,  desired  to  enter  a  protest  to  the  Amt.< 
Government  since  it  was  reported  some  A\ 
can  flyers  participated.  Mr.  Tuck's  imm  i 
reply  was  that  these  air  forces  were  boi) 
military  plants  in  the  employ  of  German  i 
that,  of  course,  the  Americans  do  not  des< 
see  the  French  people  suffer  any  more  tha 
be  avoided  since  they  have  already  suffei: 
an  incalculable  extent  under  German  occujl 
but  that  M.  Laval  must  be  assured  thi 
military  plants  operated  by  or  for  Germar 
other  German  military  properties  in  Franc 
be  bombed  at  every  opportunity  in  the  futii 

MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  COOPERATl' 
WITH  CUBA 

[Released  to  the  press  September  7] 

Word  has  been  received  from  the  Horn 
Spruille  Braden,  American  Ambassad 
Cuba,  of  the  signature  on  September  7  1 

1  Bulletin  of  May  9, 1942,  p.  391. 
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ister  of  State  of  Cuba  and  by  the  Ambassa- 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  of  an  agree- 
t  on  military  and  naval  cooperation  between 
;wo  Governments, 
lis  agreement,  which  was  negotiated  on  the 

of  the  United  States  by  representatives  of 
Departments  of  State,  War,  and  Navy  and 
lie  highest  civilian  and  military  authorities 
le  Cuban  Government,  coordinates  all  the 
ial  military  and  naval  measures  between 
i  and  the  United  States  which  have  been 
a  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  facili- 

the  taking  of  new  measures,  for  the  dura- 
of  the  war,  of  military  and  naval  security 
le  appropriate  authorities  of  the  respective 
sd  forces  as  the  necessity  arises  and  without 
need  for  individual  negotiations  in  each 

>e  rapidity  with  which  United  States  and 
m  authorities  negotiated  and  concluded 
agreement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
imity  of  views  of  the  two  Governments, 
though  details  of  the  agreement  cannot  be 
sed  for  reasons  of  military  security,  it  may 
ated  that  the  agreement  outlines  the  re- 
ive responsibilities  of  the  armed  forces  of 
wo  countries  in  the  zone  affected  and  pro- 
for  coordination  of  their  efforts  and  corn- 
cooperation  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 

rEST  TO  MARSHAL  PETAIN  BY  TWO 
FRENCH  PATRIOTS 

the  press  conference  of  the  Secretary  of 
on  September  11,  1942  a  correspondent 
"ked  that  from  an  undisclosed  place  prob- 
lear  Lyon,  France,  the  Mayor  of  Lyon  and 
ir  Premier,  Edouard  Herriot,  and  another 
so  patriot,  Jules  Jeanneney,  former  Presi- 
rf  the  French  Senate,  addressed  a  letter  to 
hal  Petain  in  which  they  accused  him  of 
beyond  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the 
:b  people  and,  in  effect,  of  betraying  his 

reply  to  a  request  for  comment,  the  Secre- 

>f  State  said  that  to  us  and  to  the  French 

e  generally,  there  is  a  tremendous  signifi- 

in  the  utterances  of  those  two  noted 
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Frenchmen,  one  of  whom  he  thought  belonged 
to  what  they  call  the  Right  and  the  other  per- 
haps to  the  Left  Center.  With  rare  courage,  the 
Secretary  continued,  they  were  proclaiming 
what  this  Government  has  joined  with  all  lovers 
of  liberty  and  human  rights  and  popular  insti- 
tutions in  France  in  proclaiming  for  some  time. 
The  Secretary  added  that  their  words  will  al- 
ways live  in  history  and  that  this  Government  is 
naturally  gratified  to  be  associated  with  patri- 
otic Frenchmen  who  have  the  courage  again  to 
proclaim  all  the  rights  and  liberties  and  the 
popular  institutions  that  made  the  great  French 
Republic  forever  historic. 


American  Republics 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  BRAZILIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  September  7] 

The  texts  of  telegrams  transmitted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  His  Excel- 
lency Getulio  Vargas,  President  of  Brazil,  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  His  Excellency  Os- 
waldo  Aranha,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Brazil,  follow : 

"September  7, 1942. 
"On  this  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
the  Brazilian  nation  the  historic  words  pro- 
claimed at  Ypiranga  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago  assume  a  special  significance.  I  and 
my  fellow  citizens  in  sending  you  these  greetings 
of  courage  and  friendship  today  derive  deep 
satisfaction  from  the  knowledge  that  the  people 
of  your  country  and  mine  are  joined  in  the  com- 
radeship of  arms  as  free  citizens  of  the  Amer- 
icas fighting  our  common  enemy. 
g  "*  am  happy  to  send  Your  Excellency  my 
sincere  good  wishes  for  your  personal  welfare 
to  lead  the  great  Brazilian  nation  to  a  victorious 
and  lasting  peace. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt" 
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"September  7, 1942. 

"I  take  very  special  pleasure  in  sending  Your 
Excellency  and  through  you  to  your  Govern- 
ment my  good  wishes  on  this  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Brazilian  nation.  I  know 
that  I  express  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  have  so  long  been  joined  with 
the  people  of  Brazil  in  ties  of  friendship  when  I 
say  that  our  joint  efforts  in  the  war  are  the  best 
assurance  for  the  attainment  of  the  high  objec- 
tives for  which  the  free  peoples  of  the  continent 
have  always  striven. 

"Please  accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Htjix" 

RUBBER  AGREEMENTS  WITH  GUATE- 
MALA AND  MEXICO 

[Released  to  the  press  September  10] 

The  signing   of   a   rubber   agreement   with  ■ 
Guatemala  was  announced  on  September  10  by 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Rubber  Reserve 
Company,  and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  Rubber 
Reserve  Company  will  purchase,  until  December 
31,  1946,  all  rubber  produced  in  Guatemala 
which  is  not  required  for  essential  domestic 
needs. 

[Released  to  the  press  September  11] 

The  signing  of  a  rubber  agreement  with 
Mexico  was  announced  on  September  11  by  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Rubber  Reserve  Com- 
pany, and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  Rubber 
Reserve  Company  will  purchase,  until  December 
31,  1946,  any  exportable  surplus  of  tree  rubber 
and  all  guayule  and  other  plant  rubber  produced 
in  Mexico  during  that  period.  The  agreement 
also  contains  provisions  with  respect  to  the  limi- 
tation of  the  use  of  rubber  products  in  Mexico. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  a  substantial 
development  fund  is  to  be  established  by  the 
Rubber  Reserve  Company  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  maximum  production  of  wild  rub- 
ber in  Mexico. 
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General 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  JEWISH  NE1 
YEAR 

[Released  to  the  press  September  11] 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  issued  the  fob 
ing  message  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebrar 
of  the  Jewish  New  Year : 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  observance  of] 
Jewish  New  Year,  I  take  particular  pleasu 
extending  my  greetings  to  all  Americans  o 
Jewish  faith.  At  this  period  of  anguish  i 
many  of  their  co-religionists,  it  is  inspirit 
see  how  this  esteemed  and  loyal  group  oil 
fellow  citizens  are  united  in  their  determini 
to  contribute  in  every  possible  way  to  the  vi<> 
against  our  enemies  which  will  come  as  a  n 
of  a  complete  defeat  of  the  Axis  powers." 


The  Department 


APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS 

Mr.  Warden  McK.  Wilson,  a  Foreign  St. 
officer  of  class  III,  was  designated  an  Ass 
Chief  of 'the  Caribbean  Office,  and  Acting 
during  the  temporary  absence  from  the  D( 
ment    of    Mr.    Coert    duBois,    effective 
August  14,  1942  (Departmental  Order  ]| 


Treaty  Information 


MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  COOPERAT 

Agreement  With  Cuba 

An  announcement  regarding  the  cones 
of  an  agreement  on  military  and  naval  co< 
tion  with  the  Government  of  Cuba  appe 
this  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "The  W«' 
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STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

ubber  Agreements  With  Guatemala  and 
Mexico 

inouncements  regarding  the  signing  of 
iments  with  the  Governments  of  Guatemala 
Mexico  for  the  purchase  of  rubber  appear 
is  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "American 
blics". 


Legislation 


igation  of  the  National  Defense  Program :  Hear- 
Before  a  Special  Committee  Investigating  the 
ional  Defense  Program,  TJ.  S.  Senate,  77th  Cong, 
iuant  to  S.  Res.  71.  Part  11.  March  5,  24,  26,  27, 
nd  April  1,  2,  3,  7,  1942.  Rubber.  [Testimony  of 
stant  Secretary  Berle,  pp.  4506-4515.]  pp  xiv 
-4955. 
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Amending  Law  Detailing  Military  Personnel  to  South 
American  Countries  [so  as  to  include,  during  wartime, 
other  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  if 
the  President  deems  such  details  to  be  in  the  public 
interest].    H.  Rept.  2439,  77th  Cong.,  on  S.  2686.  3  pp. 


Publications 


Department  of  State 

Exchange  of  Official  Publications :  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Bolivia— Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  January  26  and  31,  1942 ; 
effective  January  31,  1942.  Executive  Agreement 
Series  242.    Publication  1786.    9  pp.    5tf. 

Principles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Prosecution  of 
the  War  Against  Aggression :  Preliminary  Agreement 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland- 
Signed  at  Washington  February  23,  1942;  effective 
February  23,  1942.  Executive  Agreement  Series  241. 
Publication  1790.    3  pp.    5^. 
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'RANSFER  OF  A  WARSHIP  TO  NORWAY  UNDER  THE  LEND-LEASE  ACT 


ased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  September  16] 

t  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  on  September 
lpon  the  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  a  ship 
le  Norwegian  Government  under  the  Lend- 
ie  Act,  the  President  and  Her  Royal  High- 
the  Crown  Princess  Martha  of  Norway 
e  as  follows: 

r  Royal  Highness,  Mr.  Ambassador  : 
there  is  anyone  who  still  wonders  why 
war  is  being  fought,  let  him  look  to  Nor- 
If  there  is  anyone  who  has  any  delusions 
this  war  could  have  been  averted,  let  him 
to  Norway.  And  if  there  is  anyone  who 
ts  the  democratic  will  to  win,  again  I  say, 
im  look  to  Norway. 

3  will  find  in  Norway,  at  once  conquered  and 
nquerable,  the  answer  to  his  questioning. 
e  all  know  how  this  most  peaceful  and  inno- 
of  countries  was  ruthlessly  violated.  The 
•ination  of  treachery  and  brute  force  which 
uered  Norway  will  live  in  history  as  the 
:est  deed  of  a  black  era.  Norway  fought 
ntly  with  what  few  weapons  there  were  at 
—and  fell. 

d  with  Norway  fell  the  concept  that  either 
teness  from  political  controversy  or  use- 
ss  to  mankind  could  give  any  nation  im- 
ty  from  attack  in  a  world  where  aggression 
d  unchecked. 

t  the  story  of  Norway  since  the  conquest 

s  that  while   a  free   democracy  may   be 

to  realize  its  danger,  it  can  be  heroic 

aroused.    At  home,  the  Norwegian  peo- 

iave  silently  resisted  the  invader's  will 

grim    endurance.     Abroad;  Norwegian 

and  Norwegian  men  have  rallied  to  the 


cause  of  the  United  Nations.  And  their  assist- 
ance to  that  cause  has  been  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  small  numbers.  The  Norwegian 
merchant  marine  has  lost  some  200  ships  and 
1,300  seamen  in  carrying  the  supplies  vital  to 
our  own  and  Allied  forces  overseas.  Nor  has 
the  Norwegian  Navy  been  less  active.  Norse 
fighting  ships  battled  valiantly  but  vainly 
against  the  invader,  destroying  one  third  of 
the  German  invasion  fleet  before  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  superior  forces.  Right  now 
the  blue  cross  of  Norway  flies  on  the  fourth 
largest  Navy  of  the  United  Nations— a  Navy 
whose  operations  extend  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  today  the  privilege  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  mechanism  of  the 
lend-lease  law,  to  assist  this  gallant  Navy  in 
carrying  out  its  present  heavy  duties. 

Your  Royal  Highness,  as  a  token  of  the 
admiration  and  friendship  of  the  American 
people  toward  your  country  and  her  Navy,  I 
ask  you  to  receive  this  ship.  We  Americans, 
together  with  the  millions  of  loyal  Norwegians^ 
are  glad  that  this  ship  is  being  given  today 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Norway— a  leader 
well  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  sea,  a  true 
leader  who,  with  his  people,  has  always  stood 
for  the  freedom  of  the  seas  for  all  nations. 
May  this  ship  long  keep  the  seas  in  the  battle 
for  liberty.  May  the  day  come  when  she  will 
carry  the  Norwegian  flag  into  a  home  port  in 
a  free  Norway ! 

Mr.  President: 

On  behalf  of  the  King  and  the  Government 
of  Norway  I  am  very  happy  to  accept  this  ship 
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of  war,  which  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  you  have  today  transferred  to  my 
country.  Having  just  returned  from  London, 
I  am  in  a  position  to  bear  personal  witness 
to  the  deep  appreciation  with  which  your 
friendly  and  generous  action  is  being  received 
by  those  who  lead  the  Norwegian  people  in  its 
fight  for  freedom. 

But  not  only  the  leaders— also  Norwegian 
men  and  women  everywhere,  on  sea  and  on  land, 
on  the  home  front,  and  on  the  external  front- 
are  stirred  at  what  is  taking  place  here  today. 
It  is  not  alone  what  this  admirable,  technically 
complete  submarine  chaser  means  as  an  addition 
to  our  fighting  Navy  but  also,  and  not  the  least, 
what  it  signifies  as  an  expression  of  the  friend- 
ship and  common  purpose  of  our  great  comrade 
in  arms,  the  American  people. 

The  beautiful  and  generous  words  just  ex- 
pressed by  you,  Mr.  President,  about  the  Nor- 
wegian people  and  its  contribution  to  our  com- 
mon cause,  will  ultimately  find  their  way  to 
every  Norwegian  home,  every  Norwegian  ship 
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on  the  seven  seas — yes,  everywhere  on  this  gU 
where  Norwegian  men  and  women  are  prayj 
and  working  and  fighting  to  regain  the  free  :1 
happy  Norway  of  our  deepest  longing. 

Especially  coming  from  one  whose  ell 
vision  and  unfaltering  courage  has  contribud 
immeasurably  to  rally  the  forces  of  freed  4 
your  words  will  bring  hope  and  renewed  f;i 
in  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  the  barbarin 
The  tidings  of  America's  rapidly  increasl 
mobilized  manpower  and  war  production.)! 
the  flaming  spirit  of  America's  fighting  foa 
already  manifested  in  engagements  on  land,  a 
and  in  the  air  are  every  day  telling  our  hil 
tried  people  that  with  such  an  ally  we  caij 
fail. 

The  Royal  Norwegian  Navy  is  proud  ,% 
happy  to  call  their  own  this  ship,  named  as 
our  beloved  leader,  King  Haakon  VII.  Tl 
who  are  going  to  take  her  into  the  thick  of  u 
common  battle  tell  me  that  their  greatest  aji 
tion  shall  be  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  ta 
flag  and  of  the  trust  and  friendship  of  the  Pa 
dent  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  FORMER  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN,  SEPTEMBER 


[Released  to  the  press  September  15] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : x 

Yours  is  the  first  large  group  of  fellow  coun- 
trymen that  I  have  had  the  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  face  to  face  since  returning  from 
Japan.  For  me  it  is  therefore  a  thoroughly 
memorable  occasion.  But  the  real  inspiration  of 
this  meeting  springs  from  what  you  are,  what 
you  have  done,  and  what  you  are  doing.  You 
symbolize  the  backbone  of  the  civilian  partici- 
pation in  the  war  effort  of  our  country,  and  in 
your  contribution  to  that  effort  you  have 
achieved  outstanding  success.  Permit  me  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  and  hearty  congratulations  to 
the  workers  and  the  management  of  the  Reming- 
ton Arms  Company  on  your  having  won  the 
thanks  of  our  Government  and  country  as  ex- 

1  Delivered  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  C.  Grew  at  the 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
broadcast  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


pressed  in  the  award  of  the  five  "E's"  which  c 
receive  today.  Effort,  efficiency,  and  effecci 
ness.  Whatever  those  "E's"  may  officially  n 
specifically  stand  for,  those  three  words  see  i 
me  accurately  and  appropriately  to  reproi 
your  record  and  your  achievement  up  to  I 
There  is  still  a  long  road,  probably  a  very  '1 
and  difficult  road,  ahead.  You  have  given)! 
crete  evidence  that  you  can,  and  clear  indicu< 
that  you  will— to  the  end— meet  the  test. 

Other  speakers  will  have  dealt  with  the  si 
tics  of  the  expansion  and  production  achievt  1 
you  in  this  time  of  war.  I  confine  myself  tU 
simple  statement  that  this  well-merited  ll 
stands  as  a  splendid  example  to  our  country  n 
more  than  that,  it  stands  as  a  ringing  plea,  a>l 
that  this  great  record  of  yours,  this  recoi 
strikeless  effort,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness^ 
record  of  almost  unexcelled  expansion  and>i 
gressive  intensiveness  in  production  be  emu  i 
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i  end  to  end  of  our  embattled  but  still  grop- 
land. 

ur  still  groping  land.  Groping  for  what? 
I,  I  will  try  to  tell  you  of  my  impressions  on 
ming  home  after  long  and  difficult  years 
ad.  From  many  talks  with  many  different 
ents  of  our  people  I  sense  the  most  earnest 
•e  of  all  to  contribute,  individually  and  col- 
rely,  their  maximum  potentialities  of  serv- 
o  our  national  effort  toward  winning  this 

But  many  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
id  seem  to  have  no  real  comprehension  of 
;  we  are  up  against,  no  real  comprehension 
we  are  not  fighting  distant  enemies  merely 
eserve  our  national  "interests"  but,  in  fact, 
eserve  our  national  life — our  existence  as  a 
and  sovereign  people.  Make  no  mistake 
t  this.  I  know  at  least  one  of  our  enemies 
lately,  the  Japanese,  and  I  know  beyond 
Iventure  that  the  dearest  wish  and  inten- 
)f  that  enemy  is  so  to  extend  their  victories 
:onquests  and  power  that  ultimately  they 
be  in  a  position  to  subject  us  also  to  the 
s  of  the  people  of  the  lands  already  con- 
id.    That  means  just  one  thing.    Our  free- 

the  freedom  of  our  priceless  American 
age,  disappears.  Yes,  that  is  their  dearest 
:  to  control  not  only  their  Oriental  neigh- 
but  Occidental  peoples,  especially  those  of 
'ica.    Megalomania — if  you  will — but  it's 

Hitler  suffers  from  the  same  disease,  and 
ds  no  doctor  to  diagnose  the  symptoms.  "It 
happen  here."  But,  alas,  it  can.  Pearl 
or  couldn't  happen.  But  it  did.  And  all 
!St  of  it  will  happen  if  some  of  our  country - 
3ontinue  to  grope— to  grope  blindfold  for 
icts  which  are  clear  before  them  if  they  will 
remove  the  bandage  from  their  eyes.  Little 
tie  I  hope  to  bring  before  my  fellow  coun- 
m  the  salient  facts  concerning  the  widely 
iderstood  effectiveness  and  power  and  the 
t,  do-or-die,  fanatical  spirit  of  the  Japanese 
iry  machine  against  which  we  are  fighting 
.  Unless  that  effectiveness  and  power  and 
are  correctly  assessed  by  the  American  peo- 
i  a  whole,  our  road  to  victory  will  be  doubly 
and  hard  and  bloody, 
d  now,  another  side  of  the  picture.  Many 
said  to  me  that  the  American  people  are 
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ready  but  that  our  leaders  must  show  us  the  way. 
Show  the  way  ?    If  anyone  feels  that  our  leaders 
have  not  pointed  out  the  way,  let  him  read 
again  and  again  the  statements  and  declarations 
of  our  President,  of  our  Secretary  of  State  and 
others  of  our  high  officials,  with  the  fullest  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  many  other  leaders  of 
public  thought.    Haven't  our  leaders  month  in 
and  month  out  given  us  our  bearings,  charted 
our  course,  told  us  what  lay  ahead,  what  we  now 
are  fighting  for,  and  what  we  may  expect  if  we 
fail  in  that  fight  ?    Haven't  they  asked  for  our 
maximum  efforts  in  production,  for  our  indi- 
vidual and  collective  self-sacrifice  of  the  non- 
essentials of  life,  for  hard  thinking  and  resolute 
action  on  our  part,  not  in  terms  of  our  daily 
convenience   but   of   our   daily    contribution? 
Why  waste  invaluable  time  and  energy  in  bick- 
ering about  details,  about  non-essentials  ?    Why 
not  let  come  to  the  fore  and  give  full  play  to  our 
American  initiative  and  resourcefulness  and  the 
inherent  toughness  of  earlier  difficult  days?    A 
very  great  number  of  our  fellow  countrymen  are 
imbued  with  the  finest  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and 
determination  to  go  all  out  in  their  war  effort. 
They  are  wide-awake  and  functioning  to  their 
full  capacities.    Others  among  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen are  similarly  eager  to  serve  but  are  not 
yet  fully  awake  to  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
They  have  failed  to  analyze  the  dangers  which 
confront  us  or  to  realize  the  full  grimness  and 
potential  desperate  demands  of  this  war  which 
we  are  waging  actually  to  preserve  our  liberty — 
waging  to  preserve  the  very  principle  of  liberty. 
Others  among  our  fellow  countrymen  are  quite 
simply  still  asleep. 

Let  me  merely  say  to  you  this.  Since  coming 
to  Washington  I  have  seen  at  close  hand,  per- 
sonally and  intimately,  the  grim  determination 
and  decisiveness  of  those  leaders  of  ours.  The 
problems  which  they  have  to  face  are  among  the 
greatest  and  most  difficult  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  But  those  problems,  one  by  one,  are 
being  faced  and  dealt  with  in  that  very  spirit 
of  determination  and  decisiveness  which  fills  me 
with  patriotic  pride.  I  was  in  Washington  in 
1917.  The  war  effort  of  our  country  then  was 
amateurish  compared  with  our  war  effort  now. 
I  have  talked  directly  with  the  officers  of  our 
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joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  large  groups  of  our 
Army  and  Navy  officers,  with  the  production 
management,  with  the  members  of  our  strategic 
services,  and  with  many  others  from  the  Presi- 
dent down.  Some  of  their  problems  seem  almost 
insuperable,  but  the  spirit  of  their  determination 
to  solve  those  problems  is  absolutely  invincible, 
and  they  are  solving  them,  hour  by  hour  and  day 
by  day.  If  only  our  people,  our  people  as  a 
whole,  will  realize  the  dangers  which  we  are  up 
against,  what  we  stand  to  lose  by  failure,  what 
we  must  and  will  gain  by  victory — if  only  our 
people  as  a  whole  will  get  in  and  push  to  the 
maximum  of  their  several  capacities ! 

Do  you  know  what  use  the  foreign  propa- 
ganda radio  stations  are  making  of  this  groping 
of  the  American  people?  They  constantly 
broadcast  our  disunity,  our  domestic  bickerings, 
our  strikes  and  political  schisms.  Every  in- 
stance of  such  disunity  that  appears  in  our  press 
is  avidly  seized  upon  and  amplified  and  flaunted 
throughout  the  enemy  countries.  They  believe 
or  pretend  to  believe — those  enemies  of  ours — 
that  we  are  an  effete  nation,  reared  in  the  lap 
of  personal  comfort,  vitiated  by  luxury,  unable 
to  meet  the  supreme  test  of  war. 

You,  the  employers  and  managers  and  work- 
ers of  this  company,  are  proving  the  utter  fu- 
tility and  falsity  of  that  propaganda.  Your 
record  and  accomplishments  stand  forth  for  all 
to  see.  May  your  example  inspire  others  from 
end  to  end  of  our  beloved  land. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  Japanese,  espe- 
cially the  Japanese  workers.  To  you,  I  am 
sure  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  free  work- 
ers and  free  management  assembling  in  a  free 
country.  Benjamin  Franklin  once  said  that 
we  never  miss  the  water  until  the  well  runs  dry. 
I  have  spent  the  last  10  years  in  a  country  where 
the  well  of  liberty  has  always  been  dry.  A 
meeting  such  as  this  in  Tokyo  or  Osaka  or 
Nagoya  would  be  unthinkable.  Neither  in  those 
cities  nor  anywhere  else  in  Japan  is  the  worker 
more  than  an  unresisting  pawn  of  the  militarists 
who  are  driving  his  country  to  destruction. 

Indeed,  I  can  picture  the  worker  of  Japan 
only  in  his  working  clothes,  bearing  upon  his 
back  a  huge  Japanese  character,  the  name  of 
his  employer.     Each  man  bears  upon  his  back 
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this  rubber  stamp,  a  symbol  of  his  servitud  i 
symbol  of  the  fact  that  he  is  merely  an  i 
personal  tool  in  the  hands  of  those  who  i| 
his  country's  destiny — a  tool  to  be  used  in; 
criminately  and  without  regard  for  his  perse  i 
and  individual  well-being. 

The  Japanese  worker  has  nothing  to  say  at  i 
his  wages,  which  before  the  war  were  bait 
enough  for  his  subsistence  and  still  undoubt*. 
are.  He  has  nothing  to  say  about  his  ho: 
which  are  long  and  back-breaking.  If  he  j 
any  union  at  all,  it  dare  not  lift  its  voice. ! 
has  been  driven  underground  by  the  bri 
methods  of  the  "thought  control"  police,  i 
fact,  there  is  almost  nothing  that  he  has  i 
say  about,  from  the  moment  that  he  comes  I 
the  world  until  the  moment  when,  worn  ouji 
unhealthf  ul  working  conditions,  long  hours, 'i 
poor  diet,  he  takes  his  leave  of  it  forever. 

This  is  what  it  means  to  be  a  worker  in  Ja> 
This,  or  far  worse,  is  what  it  means  to  1 
worker  in  any  country  which  falls  before  Japi 
armed  forces. 

Yet  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  abject  v 
erty  and  regimentation  of  our  enemies,  j 
conditions  I  have  described  would  lead  '<» 
Americans  to  revolt.  But  Japan  is  a  coui 
far  different  from  our  own  in  every  concerv 
way.  Under  these  conditions  the  Japa; 
workers  have  docilely  toiled  to  build  a  mili  I 
machine  which  has  swept  across  eastern  J 
like  a  tidal  wave  and  will  sweep  still  far 
if  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  Japanese  people  have  been  accustome 
regimentation  since   the   very   birth  of  t! 
nation.    There  are  Japanese  living  today 
were  born  when  their  country  was  still  a  fe! 
land,  when  every  feudal  lord  held  the  powe 
life  and  death  over  his  so-called  common  pe" 
We  in  the  West  shook  off  feudalism  many 
turies  ago.    In  Japan  it  existed  so  recently 
it  has  left  a  vast  heritage  of  almost  prosl; 
subservience  to  birth  and  authority. 

The  men  who  rule  Japan  today  have  t:: 
full  advantage  of  the  docility  of  the  Japa; 
people  to  create  a  formidable  military  and 
nomic  machine.    If  a  man  will  yield  hid 
to  hypnotism,  it  is  as  easy  to  convince  him 
he  is  a  roaring  tiger  as  to  make  him  be: 
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i  is  a  gentle  lamb.  The  Japanese  militarists 
ve  hypnotized  their  fellow  countrymen  into 
lieving  they  are  roaring  tigers,  and  they  will 
ntinue  to  try  to  act  like  tigers  until  the  black 
ell  has  been  broken. 

These  ruthless  architects  of  aggression  have 
rried  out  their  plans  with  diabolical  clever- 
33.    Their  campaign  of  propaganda  has  been 
lg  and  incessant.    Even  Japan's  handicaps 
ve  been  used  to  strengthen  her  for  war.     The 
f  standard  of  living  of  the  Japanese  people, 
*  example,  has  been  used  to  inure  them  to  a 
artan  life.    Today  the  Japanese  soldier  on 
'  fighting  front,  the  Japanese  sailor  in  his 
mped  ship,  and  the  Japanese  worker  in  his 
iomy  factory  can  alike  live  on  a  diet  so  meager 
it  any  American  on  the  same  diet  would  soon 
lapse.    The  traditional  subservience  to  au- 
•rity  has  been  used  to  lead  the  Japanese  work- 
to  accept  a  degree  of  regimentation  which 
some  respects  exceeds  that  of  better  known 
zi  Germany.    And  this  regimented  industrial 
chine  has  been  turned  to  one  purpose:  the 
duction  of  the  tools  of  war.    The  very  fail- 
of  Japan's  war  against  China  has  been  used 
nduce  the  Japanese  people  to  accept  placidly 
sre  measures  of  control  and  rationing— meas- 
s  of  such  severity  that  without  the  psychol- 
'  of  war  they  would  surely  lead  to  revolt, 
d)ove  all,  the  men  who  rule  Japan  have  used 
ir  efficient  propaganda  machine  to  instil  in 
ry  Japanese  a  fanatical  devotion  to  his  coun- 
Even  those  who  hate  their  nation's  entry 
)  this  present  war  have  buried  their  personal 
mgs.    Even  they  have  come  to  accept  the 
ef  that  the  future  of  their  country  depends 
n  the  outcome.    We  would  be  deluding  our- 
es  if  we  believed  that  any  personal  sacri- 
5  which  the  Japanese  people  might  be  called 
n  to  make  would  lead  to  any  cracking  of 
r  morale.    Yamato  Damashi,  the  spirit  of 
an,  has  been  stronger  during  recent  months 
1  ever  before.    The  undeniable  successes  of 
r  Armies,  sweeping  across  Malaya,  Burma, 
Philippines,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
many  of  the  islands  of  the  southwest  Pacific, 
\  given  them  tremendous  confidence  in  their 
ity  to  win.    They  know  that  they  have  a 
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long  and  difficult  fight  before  them.  They  be- 
lieve that  by  grim  endurance  they  will  grasp 
victory. 

This  confidence  is  based  not  only  on  the  suc- 
cesses of  their  own  forces  but  on  false  contempt 
for  the  fighting  ability  of  their  enemies.  The 
Japanese  are  well  aware  of  the  technical  achieve- 
ments of  the  Western  powers — so  well  aware, 
indeed,  that  they  have  taken  many  of  these 
achievements  and  adapted  them  to  their  own 
use.  They  are  well  aware  of  the  high  standard 
of  living  of  Western  peoples.  But  they  be- 
lieve that  this  high  standard  has  brought  a 
softness — even  a  degeneracy — to  Western  civili- 
zation. They  believe  that  we  Americans  and 
our  allies  are  too  complacent,  too  well  fed  to  be 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for 
victory. 

This  is  the  real  challenge  to  America — the 
challenge  of  a  people  who  have  been  hypnotized 
into  believing  that  democracy  weakens  those 
who  possess  it,  that  a  high  standard  of  living 
weakens  those  who  enjoy  it,  that  peace  and  the 
love  of  peace  weaken  those  who  cherish  them. 
It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  some  of  us  to  realize 
how  scornful  of  us  are  those  with  whom  our 
relations  have  been  too  often  governed  by  a 
careless  sense  of  superiority.    Too  long  have  we 
nurtured  the  illusion  that  the  Japanese  is  an 
insignificant   person    whose   achievements   are 
poor  imitations  of  our  own  achievements.     The 
Japanese  is  physically  small,  but  he  is  sturdy. 
We  might  say  that  he  is  half  starved,  but  he  is 
Spartan.     He  is  imitative,  but  he  is  also  capable 
of  adapting  himself  easily  and  quickly  to  new 
conditions  and  new  weapons.     He  is  subservient, 
but  his  very  subserviency  is  the  expression  of  a 
fanatical  loyalty  toward  his  country  and  his 
Emperor.    He    is    a    clever    and    dangerous 
enemy — one  who  will  compel  us  to  use  all  the 
intelligence  and  all  the  strength  of  which  we  are 
capable  in  order  to  bring  about  his  defeat. 

And  as  for  us,  what  is  our  answer  to  this 
challenge  from  across  the  Pacific?  What  is 
our  reply  to  these  little  islanders  who  believe 
that  we  are  weak  and  of  divided  mind  in  our 
hour  of  peril  ? 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  back  in  the 
United  States  long  enough  to  have  a  final  answer 
to  this  question.  But  I  do  believe  that  I  have 
seen  enough  and  talked  to  enough  people  to  get 
something  of  the  feel  of  my  native  country  in 
this  year  of  crisis.  Perhaps  the  very  fact  that 
I  have  been  away  from  America  for  some  time 
may  enable  me  to  see  somewhat  more  clearly 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
transition  from  peace  to  war  than  if  I  had  been 
here  to  live  through  them  from  day  to  day. 

No  one  returning  to  this  country  after  a  long 
absence  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  way  our 
great  industrial  capacity  has  been  converted  to 
the  production  of  munitions.    No  one  can  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  vast  armies  which  are 
being  mustered  around  us  and  the  great  fleets 
which  are  being  hammered  into  shape.    But  we 
have  by  no  means  neared  the  limits  of  achieve- 
ment.   What  we  have  done  to  date  we  have 
accomplished  through  the  comparatively  easy, 
first  stages  of  transformation  of  our  industrial 
machinery  and  our  vast  store  of  manpower  from 
the  purposes  of  peace  to  those  of  war.    We  are 
like  a  football  team  running  through  its  practice 
plays  against  the  scrubs.    The  players  carry  out 
their  assignments;  but  the  punch,  the  deter- 
mined plunge  which  brings  victory  in  the  big 
game,  is  lacking.    We  must  pull  ourselves  up 
short.    We  must  stop  groping.    Let  us  make 
no  mistake.    This  is  the  real  thing,  played  for 
keeps.    An  easy-going  transformation  is  not 
enough.     Our  effort  must  be  an  extraordinary 
one — one  which  exceeds  anything  that  we  have 
undertaken  heretofore.    In  winning  this  broad 
continent  which  is  our  heritage,  in  preserving 
it  from  attack  within  and  without,  the  American 
people  in  the  past  have  performed  the  tasks  of 
giants.    Today  we  face  the  greatest  task  in  our 
history. 

A  friend  of  mine  recently  wrote  me:  "You 
will  find  this  country  sound  in  feeling,  but  still 
unable  to  realize  that  we  are  involved  in  a 
desperate  war." 

I  understand  very  well  how  difficult  it  is  for 
the  people  of  this  country,  many  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  fronts  where  the  actual  fighting 
is  taking  place,  to  realize  fully  just  what  this 
war  means.    I  myself  sometimes  find  it  difficult 
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to  believe  that  but  a  few  short  weeks  ago  I  Wj 

for  all  practical  purposes,  a  prisoner  in  a  coi|i 

try  ruled  by  fanatics  determined  to  destroy  ( 

United  States  and  all  that  she  stands  for.    li 

we  must  not  allow  this  remoteness  from  j 

battle  front  to  lull  us  into  a  sense  of  false  set 

rity.    This  is  war  to  the  finish.    The  Japan  i 

understand  this— peasants  as  well  as  admii. 

and  generals.    They  have  gambled  everythj 

on  their  belief  that  we  are  too  soft,  too  divi.i 

among  ourselves,  to  stand  before  the  furyi 

their  attack — indeed  a  furious  attack.    This 1 

was  bred  by  fanatical  militarism.    That  fani 

cism  is  being  met  now  by  the  heroism  and  i 

righteous  fury  of  our  own  air  forces,  by  dail 

less  frontal  attack  by  our  marines,  by  the  sh.i 

the  guns,  and  the  heroic  men  of  our  Navies  n 

our  Armies.     I  need  not  recount  for  you  fl 

our  men  on  the  firing  lines  face  to  face  with: 

enemy,  and  our  women  behind  those  lines — t: 

their  spirit,  determination,  effectiveness,  J 

sacrifice — are  beating  back  the  enemy's  ar< 

tious  will  to  conquer.    They  at  the  fighi 

fronts  can  handle  anything  the  Japanese  i 

send  against  them  if,  and  it  is  an  impori 

"if",  each  and  every  one  of  us — you  and 

gives  them  his  utmost  support.    The  ruth 

will   which   is  driving   the  Japanese  Na: 

toward  conquest  knows  neither  gentleness  i 

mercy.    It  is  utterly  ruthless,  utterly  cruel, 

utterly  blind  to  any  of  the  values  which  ill 

up  our  civilization.    The  only  way  to  stop 

will  is  to  destroy  it. 

It  is  up  to  each  one  of  us,  to  every  Ameri. 
to  see  the  picture  as  a  whole,  to  realize  thai 
are  fighting  for  our  individual  and  natii 
existence  and  for  everything  that  each  one  ( 
holds  dear,  to  gain  from  that  realization 
spiration,  zeal,  courage,  and  determinatio 
harness  all  our  energies  into  a  tremendous  ei 
an  epochal  effort  that  will  make  our  victory  | 
Each  individual  must  pour  out  everyt: 
which  he  has  to  accomplish  his  individual  i 
at  hand  and  to  make  the  most  of  every  of: 
tunity  for  service.  Each  and  every  one  c 
must  realize  that  through  his  individual  anc 
lective  efforts  new  and  broader  and  more  9 
tive  avenues  of  service  will  steadily  be  opi 
up,  and  thus  each  and  all  of  us  will  gairt 
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>portunity  to  contribute  in  ever-increasing 
easure  to  getting  the  job  done  with  maximum 
eed  and  with  maximum  effectiveness. 
This  is  our  task — the  task  of  our  own  great 
untry  and  of  our  Allies  of  the  United  Nations. 
it  us  stop  groping.  It  is  a  task  in  which  you, 
iployers  and  workers  of  America,  have  an  im- 
mse  part,  a  vital  part  to  play.  Play  it  well, 
you  fail — please  mark  my  words — you  pass 
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into  slavery  and  all  America  passes  into  slavery 
with  you.  But  you  will  not  fail;  we  will  not 
fail,  because  we  are  free  men  living  in  a  free 
country,  able  and  determined  that  we,  our  coun- 
try, shall  remain  free,  that  our  homes,  our  tra- 
ditions, our  civilization,  our  principles,  our 
standards,  our  humanity  shall  remain  free,  and 
that  henceforth  we  shall  also  be  and  shall  re- 
main secure. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  FORMER  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN,  SEPTEMBER  18 

Should  a  coup  d?etat  occur  in  Japan  through 
social  upheaval,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
would  lead  immediately  to  a  ruthless  military 
dictatorship." 

That  entry  in  my  diary  was  almost  three  years 
ago.  A  good  deal  of  water  has  run  under  the 
mill  since  then,  but  those  comments  are  just  as 
true  today  as  they  were  then — except  in  one 
fundamental  respect.  I  then  wrote  that  the 
Japanese  Army  was  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  life  of  the  people,  and  when  I  wrote  of  the 
Army  I  alluded  to  the  whole  great  military  ma- 
chine which  includes  the  Navy  too.  So  it  is 
today.  From  every  village  and  farm  and  fac- 
tory and  home,  sons  and  brothers  and  fellow 
workers  have  been  taken  for  military  or  naval 
service  throughout  the  nation.  That  whole  ma- 
chine is  closely  integrated  with  every  phase  of 
the  national  life.  But  I  also  wrote  at  that  time 
that  that  military  machine  could  not  be  dis- 
credited in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Today  I 
amend  that  statement.  The  Japanese  military 
machine  can  and  will  be  discredited  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Japanese  people,  and  we,  the  United  States 
of  America,  will  bring  that  about. 

Two  questions.  First,  why?  Answer:  be- 
cause until  it  is  so  discredited,  permanent  peace 
never  can  and  never  will  be  restored  in  the  Pa- 
cific area.  Second,  how?  Answer:  by  utter  and 
complete  defeat  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  the  other 
United  Nations.  Only  when  that  Japanese  mili- 
tary machine  is  rendered  physically  impotent, 
physically  incapable  of  carrying  on  its  far-flung 
campaign  of  crushing  and  conquering  and  en- 
slaving—yes, literally  enslaving— those  who  fall 
beneath  the  wheels  of  its  ruthless  and  utterly 
pitiless  car  of  juggernaut,  only  then  will  the 


leased  to  the  press  September  18] 

t.  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 1 
The  privilege  of  attending  this  important 
thering  is  highly  appreciated,  and  I  wish  at 
:e  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  wel- 
ne  that  you  have  so  kindly  and  generously  ac- 
ded  me.    If  the  fighting  spirit  of  our  Nation 
ypified  by  the  spirit  of  this  great  meeting  in 
lr  progressive  city  of  Syracuse,  we  need  not 
r  for  the  eventual  outcome  of  the  war. 
n  November  1939,  at  a  time  when  the  Japa- 
e  Army  was  floundering  unsuccessfully  in 
ina,  I  wrote  in  my  diary  : 
To  await  the  hoped-for  discrediting  in  Japan 
he  Japanese  Army  and  the  Japanese  military 
tem  is  to  await  the  millenium.    The  Japanese 
ny  is  no  protuberance  like  the  tail  of  a  dog, 
tch  might  be  cut  off  to  prevent  the  tail  from 
?ging  the  dog.    It  is  inextricably  bound  up 
h  the  fabric  of  the  entire  nation.    Certainly 
re  are  plenty  of  Japanese  who  dislike  the 
ny's  methods;  there  is  plenty  of  restiveness 
he  wholesale  impressment  of  young  men  to 
it  in  China,  at  the  death  and  crippling  of 
iy,  and  at  the  restrictions  and  handicaps  in 
ryday  life  entailed  by  the  expenses  of  the 
na  campaign.    But  that  the  Army  can  be 
sredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  a  degree 
•re  its  power  and  prestige  will  become  so 
lively  undermined  as  to  deprive  it  of  con- 
,  or  at  least  of  its  preponderant  influence  in 
3ing  national  policy,  is  an  hypothesis  which 
lieve  no  one  conversant  with  Japan  and  the 
anese    would    for    a    moment    entertain. 

'elivered  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  C.  Grew  at  a 
rally  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse, 
T-,  and  broadcast  over   the  red  network  of   the 
onal  Broadcasting  Company. 
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Japanese  people  as  a  whole  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  crime  does  not  pay,  that  they  have  been 
forced  to  follow  false  gods,  and  that  the  ways  of 
peace  are  in  all  respects  preferable  to  the  ways 
of  war.  And  when  that  time  comes — as  it  as- 
suredly will  come  in  due  course — many  a  Japa- 
nese, many  a  patriotic  and  loyal  Japanese,  loyal 
to  his  Emperor,  loyal  to  the  spirits  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  loyal  to  his  nation,  yet  who  did  not 
want  this  war,  who  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  bringing  on  of  this  war,  will  sigh  with 
profoundest  relief.  And  this  I  say  with  10  long 
years  of  intimate  knowledge  and  experience  of 
Japan  and  all  her  works. 

Now  how  is  that  defeat  to  be  brought  about? 
Our  strategists  and  tacticians  will  take  care  of 
that.  As  a  layman  in  military  and  naval  mat- 
ters, I  should  say  that  two  main  courses  will 
have  to  be  followed  simultaneously.  First,  the 
gradual  but  progressive  dislodgement  of  the 
Japanese  forces  from  the  bases  and  areas  that 
they  have  temporarily  occupied.  You  know 
from  the  published  reports  what  our  marines, 
our  sailors,  our  soldiers,  our  ships,  and  our 
planes  are  doing  in  the  South  Seas  today.  They 
have  a  tough  job  ahead,  but  they  themselves  are 
made  of  iron.  They  will  not  fail.  Second,  the 
gradual  but  progressive  destruction  of  the  Japa- 
nese Navy,  merchant  marine,  and  air  force — 
producing  an  attrition  which  must  finally  so 
reduce  and  weaken  their  combatant  power  and 
their  attenuated  lines  of  supply  that  the  home- 
land will  be  isolated  from  every  area  which  they 
have  occupied.  This  will  not  be  the  end,  but  it 
will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Let  us  leave 
the  coup  de  grace  to  our  tacticians.  They  will 
not  fail. 

And  how  about  the  rest  of  us  ?  Shall  we  fail  ? 
Shall  we  fail  so  to  integrate  our  war  effort  into 
the  life  of  the  Nation  that  our  men  and  boys, 
valiantly  fighting  overseas  against  that  all- 
powerful  and  equally  valiant  enemy,  shall  be 
deprived  of  a  single  ship  or  plane  or  gun  or 
shell  which  might  have  reached  them  but  did 
not  reach  them  because  in  some  respects  our 
efforts  at  home  had  been  geared  to  our  creditable 
but  not  our  maximum  capacity?  Aye,  there's 
the  rub.  To  attain  our  maximum  capacity — our 
maximum  collective  capacity  to  be  attained  only 


if  and  when  every  one  of  us,  hour  by  hour  a[ 
day  by  day,  exerts  his  maximum  individil 
capacity. 

Burns  once  wrote :  "And  if  I  seek  oblivion  I 
a  day,  so  shorten  I  the  stature  of  my  soul."  1: 
us  readjust  those  lines:  "And  if  I  seek  oblivii 
of  a  day,  so  lengthen  I  the  travail  of  my  Ian' 
Can  there  be  any  man  or  woman  in  our  gr<t 
embattled  Nation  who  seeks  even  a  day's  oblivii* 
when  his  country  is  in  dire  peril,  as  it  surely 
today  ? 

The  other  day  a  friend,  an  intelligent  Aim  • 
can,  said  to  me:  "Of  course  there  must  be  is 
and  downs  in  this  war;  we  can't  expect  victon 
every  day.  But  it's  merely  a  question  of  tij 
before  Hitler  will  go  down  to  defeat  before  e 
steadily  growing  power  of  the  combined  air  i\ 
naval  and  military!  forces  of  the  Unil 
Nations — and  then  we'll  mop  up  the  Jaj" 
Mark  well  those  words,  please :  "And  then  w^ 
mop  up  the  Japs." 

My  friends,  let's  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  I 
know  Germany ;  I  lived  there  for  nearly  10  yesi 
I  came  out  on  the  last  train  with  my  chief,  A 
bassador  Gerard,  when  in  1917  we  broke  rl 
tions  with  Germany  and  shortly  afterwas 
were  forced  to  declare  war  on  that  aggressor.  1 
know  the  Germans  well :  truculent  and  bully  8 
and  domineering  when  on  the  crest  of  the  wa  : 
demoralized  in  defeat.  The  Germans  cracld 
in  1918.  I  have  steadfastly  believed  and  1 1 
lieve  today  that  when  the  tide  of  battle  tul 
against  them,  as  it  assuredly  will  turn,  they  1 
crack  again. 

I  know  Japan ;  I  lived  there  for  10  years.  1 
know  the  Japanese  intimately.  The  Japan* 
will  not  crack.  They  will  not  crack  morallyi 
psychologically  or  economically,  even  wi 
eventual  defeat  stares  them  in  the  face.  T] 
will  pull  in  their  belts  another  notch,  redi 
their  rations  from  a  bowl  to  a  half-bowl  of  re 
and  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  Only  by  ul 
physical  destruction  or  utter  exhaustion  of  tin 
men  and  materials  can  they  be  defeated.  T« 
is  the  difference  between  the  Germans  and  I 
Japanese.  That  is  what  we  are  up  against  i 
fighting  Japan. 

That  gives  food  for  thought,  doesn't  it? 
who  have  never  lived  in  Japan  can  have  no  I 
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>t  ion  of  the  overweening  confidence  of  the 
aanese  Army  and  Navy,  their  overweening 
bition,  and  their  determination  to  conquer 
1  subjugate  portions  of  the  Occident  just  as 
y  already  have  temporarily  possessed  them- 
res  of  large  sections  of  the  Orient.  You  real- 
that  the  Japanese  are  already  in  the  Aleutian 
mds,  don't  you  ?  Not  far  from  Alaska.  Not 
far  from  other  parts  of  our  country.  Our 
i  armed  forces  are  dealing  with  that  situa- 
l.  I  mention  it  merely  as  a  concrete  indica- 
l  of  what  the  armed  forces  of  Japan  hope  to 
and  what  they  intend  to  do — and  what  they 
I  do  if  they  can:  first  to  bomb  important 
erican  centers  and  then,  eventually,  invade 
erica. 

i-nd  let  us  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deluded 
>  thinking  that  these  hopes  are  merely  pipe 
ims,  impossible  of  fulfilment.  The  Japanese 
7  seem  to  us  fanatics  and,  at  times,  barbar- 
s.  But  in  building  their  Army  they  have 
l  extremely  practical  and  level-headed, 
*ing  a  military  nation  which  today  must  be 
ignized  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  the 
Id. 

et  me  tell  you  a  little  story  which  throws 
t  upon  the  spirit  which  animates  these  grim 
riors.  Last  year  when  our  country  and 
an  were  still  at  peace  I  received  from  the 
nese  Government  the  name  of  a  Japanese 
i  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  China  and  who 
led  his  family  at  home  in  Japan  to  know 
;  he  was  alive  and  well.  I  communicated 
information  to  the  Government  in  Tokyo 

received,  in  due  course,  the  official  reply. 
v&s  brief  and  to  the  point.  The  Japanese 
eminent  was  not  interested  in  receiving  such 
rmation.  So  far  as  they,  the  Government, 
i  concerned,  and  also  so  far  as  his  own  fam- 
tfas  concerned,  that  man  was  officially  dead, 
•e  he  to  be  recognized  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
ae  would  be  brought  upon  not  only  his  own 
ily  but  his  government  and  his  nation. 
;tory  or  death"  is  no  mere  slogan  for  these 
iers.    It  is  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  descrip- 

of  the  military  policy  which  controls  their 
es  from  the  highest  generals  to  the  newest 
nit.  The  man  who  allows  himself  to  be 
ured  has  disgraced  himself  and  his  country. 


Let  us  take  a  somewhat  more  intimate  and 
extensive  look  at  this  Army  which  today  is  hop- 
ing to  bivouac  on  the  White  House  lawn.  One 
of  the  best  and  most  accurate  assessments  of  that 
Army  as  it  exists  today  was  prepared  by  our 
assistant  military  attache  in  Tokyo,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  C.  Stanton  Babcock,  and  I  believe  that 
no  better  conception  of  that  Army  can  be  con- 
veyed to  you  than  by  my  presenting,  sometimes 
verbatim,  some  of  the  facts  and  comments  set 
forth  in  that  report. 

The  Japanese  Army  has  one  great  advantage 
over  her  enemies  in  the  Far  East:  the  advan- 
tage of  five  years  of  hard  fighting  in  the  China 
War.  They  have  paid  dearly  for  it.  Estimates 
of  their  casualties  run  as  high  as  a  million  men. 
But  for  this  grim  price  in  blood  they  obtained  a 
proving  ground  where  they  could  build  a  tough, 
veteran  army  trained  in  that  greatest  of  all  mili- 
tary schools,  war  itself. 

But  the  Japanese  were  not  content  with  this. 
They  gave  their  men  further  training  in  special 
areas  where  the  terrain  and  climatic  conditions 
approximate  those  in  the  regions  where  they 
were  to  fight.  The  units  and  commanders  for 
the  various  sectors  were  selected  months  in  ad- 
vance and  put  to  work.  The  Malayan  Army 
trained  in  Hainan  and  Indochina,  the  Philip- 
pine force  in  Formosa,  and  both  units  practiced 
landing  operations  during  the  late  summer  and 
fall  of  1941  along  the  south  China  coast.  Even 
the  divisions  chosen  to  attack  Hong  Kong  were 
given  rigorous  training  in  night  fighting  and 
in  storming  pillboxes  in  the  hills  near  Canton. 
So  realistic  were  these  maneuvers  that  the  troops 
are  reported  to  have  suffered  "a  number  of 
casualties". 

The  Japanese  High  Command  was  able  to 
make  these  careful  preparations  because  of  years 
of  study  of  the  areas  where  they  expected  to 
wage  future  campaigns.  This  study  was  based 
on  a  first-class  espionage  system.  Japanese  com- 
mentators have  not  even  attempted  to  hide  the 
fact  that  the  High  Command  was  fully  informed 
for  a  year  before  the  war  of  the  strength,  dis- 
positions, and  likely  plans  of  their  potential  en- 
emies. A  good  deal  of  this  information  is  said 
to  have  been  obtained  by  "observing"  maneuvers 
in  the  Philippines  and  in  Malaya.    We  can  seri- 
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ously  question  whether  much  of  this  informa- 
tion was  gathered  by  official  observers.  The 
eyes  of  the  High  Command  were  probably  re- 
serve officers,  disguised  as  humble  members  of 
the  Japanese  community  scattered  throughout 
the  world. 

In  making  use  of  this  highly  valuable  infor- 
mation the  various  branches  of  the  Japanese 
armed  forces— land,  sea,  and  air— worked  to- 
gether in  complete  unity.  This  was  the  more 
surprising,  in  as  much  as  the  great  political  ac- 
tivity of  both  armed  services  in  Tokyo  had  led 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  suspicion  and  jeal- 
ousy on  the  home  front.  Apparently  none  of  it 
carried  over  to  the  fighting  front,  for  Japanese 
Army-Navy  teamwork  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. "Task  forces"  organized  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1941  trained  and  worked  together  con- 
tinuously. Details  of  command,  supply,  and 
other  matters  which  might  have  given  rise  to 
controversy  were  carefully  worked  out  in  ad- 
vance and  clearly  understood  by  all  concerned. 

In  developing  these  task  forces  great  impor- 
tance was  laid  upon  the  attainment  of  air  supe- 
riority. Admitting  frankly  their  enemies' 
greater  potential  air  power,  the  Japanese  never- 
theless believed  that  they  could  seize,  and  main- 
tain for  a  long  time,  command  of  the  air  in  east 
Asia.  Once  again  events  proved  them  right. 
Air-force  units,  both  of  the  Army  and  of  the 
Navy,  concentrated  their  strength  against  en- 
emy air  fields,  and  not  until  the  opposing  air 
strength  was  thoroughly  crushed  was  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  available  Japanese  forces 
diverted  to  other  missions. 

The  use  of  dive  and  light  bombers  as  a  kind 
of  long-range  artillery  was  closely  patterned  on 
German  tactics,  as  the  Japanese  themselves  ad- 
mit. This  flying  artillery  was  especially  effec- 
tive in  the  early  stages  of  the  Malayan  cam- 
paign, where  the  terrain  made  observation  diffi- 
cult and  the  emplacement  of  large  numbers  of 
ground  batteries  was  virtually  impossible. 

The  Japanese  have  borrowed  more  from  the 
Germans  than  their  tactics  in  the  use  of  dive  and 
light  bombers.  Like  the  Nazi  High  Command, 
they  refuse  to  admit  that  there  are  any  natural 
obstacles  which  their  forces  cannot  cross.    How 
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often  have  the  German  Armies  shown  how  tj 
Allied  commanders  had  made  the  mistaken  i] 
sumption  that  terrain  which  is  merely  difficn 
is  impassable !  In  their  lightning  campaign 
of  last  winter  the  Japanese  made  the  same  poij 
over  and  over  again.  Indeed,  the  Japanr 
themselves  have  said  that  their  tactics  have  f i 
quently  been  based  on  the  principle  of  attacki: 
through  a  particular  area  in  the  knowledge  tl 
their  enemies  have  been  lulled  into  a  false  sei 
of  security  and  complacency  by  the  very  assum 
tion  of  its  impassability.  And  the  Japam 
emphasize  the  disastrous  effect  on  the  def  ende 
morale  once  a  so-called  impregnable  area  h 
been  pierced. 

But  above  all,  according  to  both  the  Japam 
themselves  and  outside  observers,  the  most  im- 
portant factor  contributing  to  Japanese  v 
tories  is  the  spirit  which  permeates  all  the  arm. 
forces  of  the  Empire.  This  spirit,  recognk. 
by  competent  military  men  as  the  most  vi 
intangible  factor  in  achieving  victory,  has  bf, 
nourished  and  perpetuated  since  the  foundatii 
of  the  modern  Japanese  Army.  The  High  Cc'^ 
mand  have  counted  heavily  on  the  advantaji 
that  this  would  give  Japan  over  her  less  aggr 
sive  enemies.  They  were  well  aware  of  the  p  ■ 
chological  effect  produced  on  the  British,  li 
Dutch,  and  the  Americans  by  reliance  on  ( 
fense.  They  put  great  store  in  the  flabbini 
produced  in  the  white  man  after  nearly  a  cu 
tury  of  easy  and  luxurious  life  in  the  Far  Ea, 
They  attached  great  importance  to  the  disun 
in  the  United  States  over  the  war  issue  al 
counted  on  an  appreciable  interval  before  i 
aroused  nation  could  find  itself  and  develop 
fighting  spirit  of  its  own.  By  that  time,  ttl 
still  feel,  Japan  will  be  in  complete  control 
all  east  Asia. 

The  Japanese  themselves  have  developed! 
tremendous  fighting  spirit  in  their  armed  sd 
ices  and  people  alike.  Indeed,  the  Japan! 
armed  services  and  the  Japanese  Nation  hi: 
become  so  closely  identified  that  it  is  difficult) 
tell  where  one  stops  and  the  other  begins.  Eve 
Japanese  male,  of  course,  must  perform  milits1 
service  under  a  system  of  universal  conscr- 
tion.    Thus,  in  every  family  the  father  or  son: 
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ther  has  served  or  is  serving  in  the  Army  or 

rj.    Every  house  in  Japan,  down  to  the  low- 

t  hovel,  proudly  flies  the  Japanese  flag  at  its 

it  door  when  one  of  its  men  is  in  military 

dee. 

he  people  of  Japan  are  wholly  united  in 

r  support  of  their  armed  forces  and  of  this 

simply  because  it  is  declared  to  be  the  will 
"he  Emperor.  To  oppose  the  will  of  the 
one,  the  will  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  is  un- 
kable  in  Japan.  Disloyalty  to  the  Em- 
ir, too,  would  shame  their  own  ancestors; 

ancestor  worship,  the  patriotic  faith  called 
atoism,  is  the  fundamental  faith  of  the 
re  country. 

ot,  I  hasten  to  add,  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
nent  has  ever  succeeded  in  obtaining  univer- 
onf  ormity  among  its  subjects.  Even  among 
Japanese  there  are  a  few  bold  spirits  who 
inwilling  to  accept  dictation  from  above  and 

insist  on  thinking  for  themselves.  There 
d  be  no  attitude  more  dangerous  to  an  au- 
icy,  and  all  such  thoughts  are  labeled  by  the 
mese  police  as  "dangerous  thoughts".  Many 
ipanese  finds  himself  in  a  solitary  prison 
undergoing  long  months  of  intensive  inves- 
ion,  on  the  basis  of  a  mere  indiscreet  word 
■ed  in  the  hearing  of  some  stranger  or  even 
id. 

e  may  well  ask  ourselves  how  so  many  of 
People  came  to  pay  so  little  attention  to  this 
lidable  military  machine,  a  machine  which 
inated  the  lives  of  the  Japanese  people  long 
re  Pearl  Harbor.  Partly,  of  course,  we  can 
t  to  our  remoteness  as  a  nation  from  the 
s  where  this  machine  was  in  action.  This 
'teness  served  not  only  to  keep  us  from  ob- 
ng  first-hand  impressions  of  the  activities 
e  Japanese  Army  but  also  to  lull  us  into  a 

sense  of  security.  Many  believed  that  be- 
s  the  Pacific  was  between  us  and  Japan  we 

safe.  That  thought  was  relentlessly  ham- 
d  home  here  in  America  by  the  head-in  - 
and  school  of  political  leaders.    I  may  add 

it  was  with  considerable  joy  that  the 
rs  of  Japan  observed  what  I  am  sure  was 
mintentional  cooperation  of  the  American 
:ionists  in  Japan's  plans  to  fool  us.    Often 
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have  I  seen  the  public  speeches  of  those  isola- 
tionists flaunted  under  big  headlines  in  the  Jap- 
anese press. 

Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  ability  in  decep- 
tion and  concealment  played  a  very  considerable 
part  in  keeping  our  people  ignorant  of  the  true 
meaning  of  what  was  going  on  in  eastern  Asia. 
Many,  for  example,  took  the  apparent  failure  of 
the  Japanese  Army  to  drive  to  victory  in  the 
four  years  of  the  China  War  as  evidence  of  the 
weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary forces.    It  has  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent since  Pearl  Harbor  that,  however  much 
we  hoped  for  peace  in  Asia,  the  Japanese  them- 
selves throughout  the  China  War  were  husband- 
ing their   resources   for   the   greater   struggle 
which  they  felt  lay  beyond.    In  this  connection, 
the  Japanese  budget  figures  released  to  the  press 
are  extremely  interesting.    They  indicate  that 
only  40  percent  of  the  appropriation  voted  to 
the  defense  forces  was  expended  for  the  conduct 
of  the  so-called   China  Incident.     Sixty  per- 
cent— nearly  two  thirds  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion— was  used  to  prepare  the  services  and  the 
industrial  plants  for  the  greater  emergency  yet 
to  come.    Similarly,  of  the  materials  and  weap- 
ons furnished  the  services,  only  one  fifth  was 
sent  to  China — the  rest  being  used  to  expand 
and  modernize  the  armies  and  fleets  which  were 
to  be  called  upon  when  the  super-war  really 
broke. 

Oversimplified  and  inconclusive  though  these 
figures  are,  the  Japanese  themselves  neverthe- 
less use  them  to  support  their  promise  that  the 
war  in  China  has  left  Japan  stronger  rather 
than  weaker  and  in  a  better  position  than  ever 
before  to  strike  at  her  enemies. 

Nevertheless,  despite  its  strength  Japan's  new 
empire  should  certainly  not  be  considered  in- 
vulnerable. It  has  definite  weaknesses  which, 
if  we  take  full  advantage  of  them,  will  lead  ulti- 
mately to  the  collapse  of  her  whole  position. 
Japan,  despite  an  unparalleled  expansion 
over  an  area  of  many  thousands  of  square  miles 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  past  winter,  has  not 
succeeded  in  removing  strong  Allied  positions 
on  the  flanks  of  her  defensive  chain.  It  is,  of 
course,  an  axiom  of  conquest  that  each  time  you 
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advance  you  are  creating  a  future  need  for  a 
further  advance  to  protect  your  new  position. 
Nevertheless,  Japan  hoped  that  by  her  concerted 
campaigns  she  could  drive  her  enemies  back  to 
such  a  distance  that  she  would  be  able  to  halt 
her  forces  on  natural  defensive  lines. 

This  she  has  not  been  able  to  do.  The  United 
Nations  still  hold  bases  on  and  from  which  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  organize  and  launch  strik- 
ing forces  to  attack  the  Japanese  positions,  both 
new  and  old.  These  will  be  used  amply  and 
effectively  as  the  war  progresses. 

And  finally,  it  must  be  considered  a  weakness 
of  the  Japanese  defensive  ring  that  communica- 
tions and  transport  must  be  carried  on  very 
largely  by  water.  As  we  have  seen  only  too 
clearly  here  at  home,  sea-borne  communications 
are  extremely  vulnerable  to  attack.  At  worst 
they  may  be  cut;  at  best  they  compel  the  de- 
fensive country  to  divert  much  of  her  naval 
strength  to  convoy  and  anti-submarine  patrol. 
Japan  is  not  a  country  which  can  replace  her 
shipping  losses  easily,  and  it  may  well  turn  out 
that  the  steady  attrition  of  her  shipping,  both 
mercantile  and  naval,  may  play  a  considerable 
part  in  her  ultimate  defeat. 

But  let  me  emphasize  once  again  that  these 
weaknesses  will  certainly  not  of  themselves 
cause  Japan  to  be  defeated.      They  must  be  ex- 
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ploited — taken  advantage  of — by  determii 
aggressive  action  by  the  United  Nations.  Jl 
that  in  turn  can  come  about  only  if  our  Govei 
ment  has  the  determined  and  aggressive  supp 
of  every  one  of  us  here  at  home.  For  in  < 
ultimate  analysis  victory  or  defeat  does  not  :i 
in  the  hands  of  fighting  men  thousands  of  ms 
away.  It  does  not  rest  with  the  generals  i| 
the  admirals.  It  does  not  depend  upon  I 
Government  in  Washington.  Victory  depel 
upon  us  who  are  gathered  here — ourselves  ;| 
our  millions  of  fellow  countrymen  who  ni! 
up  the  American  people. 

The  strength  of  the  Japanese  people  lieq 
their   fanatical   obedience   to   authority, 
great  strength  of  the  American  people  lies: 
their  ability  to  think  and  act  for  themse: 
without  waiting  for  orders  from  above.    <i 
fathers  tamed  a  continent  without  waiting;! 
someone  to  tell  them  how  to  do  it.    It  tooti 
directive  from  the  High  Command  to  call 
Minute  Men  from  their  plows  to  battle, 
ourselves  can  do  no  less.    Let  us  not  wait : 
our  Government  to  do  all  our  thinking  fori 
Our  leaders  in  Washington  already  bear  an  i 
mense  burden.    Let  us  not  add  to  it  by  expee  i 
them  to  lead  us  by  the  hand  every  step  of: 
road  to  victory. 

Let  us  remember  one  thing :  it  is  our  war 


NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  RELIEF  TO  AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  HELD  BY  JAP/ 


[Released  to  the  press  September  18] 

Immediately  following  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Islands,  efforts  were  made 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  to  locate  a  neutral 
ship  of  sufficient  cargo  capacity  and  cruising 
radius  for  the  carriage  of  prisoner-of-war  sup- 
plies to  the  Far  East,  including  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

In  the  spring  a  suitable  vessel  was  located,  the 
Swedish  ship  Vasaland,  then  at  Gothenburg. 
Efforts  made  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
through  the  International  Red  Cross  to  secure 
the  assent  of  the  German  authorities  to  the 
departure  of  this  ship  from  the  Baltic  proved 


fruitless,  following  which  the  Kanangoor. 
Swedish  vessel  now  on  the  Pacific  coast,  i 
chartered  with  the  expectation  that  it  could 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Supplementing  the  repeated  efforts  oft 
American  Red  Cross,  made  through  the  in] 
mediary  of  the  International  Red  Cross' 
obtain  from  the  Japanese  Government  a  g. 
anty  of  safe  conduct  for  this  ship  to  carry  r« 
supplies  for  American  prisoners  of  war  i 
civilian  internees  in  Japanese  custody,  mesej 
dated  July  30,  August  29,  and  September. 
1942,  respectively,  were  sent  by  the  Secretary 
State  to  the  Japanese  Government  through  I 
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iss  Government  representing  American  inter- 
i  in  Japan.  The  message  dated  August  29 
3  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  September  5, 
2,  page  741.  The  texts  of  the  other  messages 
i  as  follows : 

"July  30, 1942. 
Please  request  that  Swiss  Minister  Tokyo 
instructed  to  press  for  consent  of  Japanese 
-eminent  to  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to 
nila  via  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  of 
;dish  motorship  Kanangoora  which  is  being 
rtered  by  American  Bed  Cross  and  operated 
he  International  Red  Cross  to  carry  supplies 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  in  the 
East.    Please  expedite  report." 

"September  18, 1942. 
rhe  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
d  the  Japanese  Government's  statement  that 
as  never  refused  and  will  not  refuse  in  the 
ire  to  accept  and  to  deliver  parcels  contain- 
foodstuffs  and  clothing  as  provided  for 
er  Article  37  of  the  Geneva  Prisoners  of 
r  Convention  and  is  gratified  to  have  official 
innation  that  supplies  sent  by  the  American 
Cross  on  the  exchange  ships  will  be  distrib- 
to  American  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian 
rnees  in  Japan,  in  the  Philippines,  and  in 
r  areas  under  Japanese  occupation. 
Che  Government  of  the  United  States  also 
noted  the  statement  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
aent  that  it  must  maintain  for  the  moment 
efusal  to  allow,  for  strategic  reasons,  any 
il  to  cross  the  western  Pacific  and  that  the 
inese  Government  has  no  intention  of  send- 
to  Lourenco  Marques  Japanese  ships  other 
the  exchange  vessels. 

Tie  Government  of  the  United  States  desires, 
sver,  to  point  out  that  the  supplies  already 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  are  insufficient  in 
tity  adequately  to  satisfy  the  continuing 
s  of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian 
nees  detained  by  the  Japanese  authorities 
Furthermore,  sufficient  cargo  space  is 
available  on  the  exchange  vessels  to  permit 
shipment  of  sufficient  supplementary  sup- 
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plies  to  serve  the  continuing  needs  of  American 
nationals  detained  by  the  Japanese  authorities 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in  other  areas 
under  Japanese  occupation. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, proposes  again  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  neutral 
International  Red  Cross  Committee  delegate  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  to  whom  funds  might  be 
sent  from  the  United  States  to  be  used  in  the 
purchase    of    local    produce    for    distribution 
among  American  nationals  in  Japanese  custody 
there.     This  Government  confidently  expects 
that  as  soon  as  the  strategic  reasons  which  the 
Japanese  Government  states  are  at  present  in- 
fluencing it  in  refusing  to  permit  neutral  vessels 
to  cross  the  western  Pacific  are  no  longer  con- 
trolling, the  Japanese  Government  will  give  safe 
conduct  for  the  shipment  of  supplementary  sup- 
plies from  this  country.    Until  that  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  by  opening  a  means  whereby 
funds  may  be  provided  to  and  used  by  a  neutral 
Red  Cross  representative  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands that  American  nationals  in  Japanese  cus- 
tody in  the  Philippines  may  be  furnished  on  a 
continuing  basis  the   supplementary  supplies 
which  prisoners  of  war  are  entitled  to  receive 
under  the  Convention,  which  both  Governments 
have  agreed  reciprocally  to  apply  and  to  extend 
to  civilian  internees.     In  this  connection,  this 
Government  desires  to  point  out  that  the  dietary 
habits  of  Americans  are  different  from  those  of 
the  Japanese  people  and  that  this  Government 
is  accordingly  anxious  to  supplement  the  basic 
Japanese  rations  by  supplies  of  a  type  more 
characteristic  of  the  usual  American  diet. 

"The  attention  of  the  Japanese  Government  is 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  International  Red  Cross 
Committee  delegates  are  permitted  to  function 
freely  in  the  continental  United  States  and  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  in  the  distribution  of  relief 
among  persons  of  Japanese  nationality  detained 
in  the  United  States  and  Hawaii. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  desires 
to  know  urgently  whether  or  not  the  Japanese 
Government  will  henceforth  grant  full  reciproc- 
ity in  these  respects." 
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REPORTED  PLANS  FOR  CONSCRIPTION 
OF  FRENCH  LABOR  FOR  USE  IN  GER- 
MANY 

A  correspondent  at  the  press  conference  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  September  15  asked 
the  Secretary  whether  he  had  any  comment  on 
the  policy  of  the  Vichy  Government  to  con- 
script labor  for  possible  use  in  Germany.  In 
reply  the  Secretary  said : 

"Naturally  this  Government  has  been  observ- 
ing with  special  interest  the  recent  reports  about 
plans  of  the  French  Government  at  Vichy  to 
send  many  thousands  of  French  laborers  into 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  labor 
to  the  German  Government.  This  action,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  be  of  such  aid  to  one  of  our 
enemies  as  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with 
France's  obligations  under  international  law. 
The  Government  here  is  naturally  observing 
closely  this  more  recent  announcement  about 
the  conscription  of  French  labor,  with  a  view  to 
seeing  whether  it  is  part  of  the  plan  or  purpose 
of  the  original  undertaking  which  seems  to  have 
failed,  according  to  reports,  of  getting  great 
numbers  of  French  laborers  into  Germany. 
This  Government  is  accordingly  observing,  as  I 
say,  the  developments  with  the  same  special  in- 
terest as  the  first  reports  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

"I  think  today  too  is  the  deadline  as  it  is 
called  in  relation  to  another  policy  which  itself 
is  astonishing  and  that  relates  to  measures  taken 
during  recent  weeks  by  the  same  governmental 
authorities  against  a  large  number  of  unfortu- 
nate people  who  sought  to  obtain  refuge  in 
France  in  accordance  with  its  traditional  hos- 
pitality. These  policies  include  the  delivery  of 
these  unhappy  people  to  enemies  who  have  an- 
nounced and  in  considerable  measure  executed 
their  intention  to  enslave,  maltreat,  and  eventu- 
ally exterminate  them  under  conditions  of  the 
most  extreme  cruelty.  The  details  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  are  so  revolting  and  so  fiendish  in 
their  nature  that  they  defy  adequate  descrip- 
tion." 
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ATTEMPT  TO  CONSCRIPT  CITIZENS  <jj 
LUXEMBOURG  FOR  THE  GERMjU 
ARMY 

[Released  to  the  press  September  13] 

The  Secretary  of  State,  having  been  inforni 
by  the  Minister  of  Luxembourg  that  Hitlen 
attempting  to  incorporate  the  Grand  Duchy  f 
Luxembourg  into  the  Reich  and  to  impose  c<l 
scription  into  the  German  Army  of  the  peoa 
of  the  Grand  Duchy,  an  action  which  ]| 
brought  about  a  general  strike  in  Luxemboir, 
has  sent  the  following  note  to  Minister  Hugs 
Le  Gallais : 

"Sir: 

"The  American  people  have  followed  wl 
deep  concern  the  attempt  of  the  German  Rei 
not  only  to  force  servitude  upon  the  proud  pi 
pie  of  Luxembourg  but  in  this,  the  latest  eff<;, 
to  compel  the  youth  of  that  country  to  semi 
the  German  armed  forces.  The  answer  of  e 
people  of  Luxembourg  to  this  was  a  gene.1 
strike.  German  force  and  cruelty  may  crii 
this  strike,  but  it  can  never  crush  the  indom  1 
ble  spirit  of  the  people  of  Luxembourg.  Wl  - 
ever  badge  of  servitude  Hitler  may  attempt 
force  upon  the  youth  of  that  country,  the  Air- 
ican  people  are  confident  their  spirit  will  alws 
remain  that  of  free  men  striving  for  their  coi- 
try's  independence. 

"Accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Hull 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  ASSISTS T 
IN  LONDON  IN  CHARGE  OF  ECONOMl- 
WARFARE  ACTIVITIES 

[Released  to  the  press  September  14] 

Mr.  Winfield  Riefler,  of  the  Board  of  I> 
nomic  "Warfare,  has  been  appointed  Special  s- 
sistant  to  the  American  Ambassador  in  Loncn, 
with  the  rank  of  Minister,  and  has  arrived] 
London. 

Mr.  Riefler  will  supervise  the  activities  of  ie 
Economic  Warfare  Division  of  the  Embay, 
the  channel  for  communication  between  « 
Department  of  State,  the  Board  of  Econoic 
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rfare,  and  other  United  States  Government 
ncies  (except  the  armed  forces)  and  the 
tish  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare. 
[r.  Riefler  spent  several  months  in  London 
ier  this  year  as  a  special  representative  of 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  attached  to  the 
F  of  the  American  Embassy.  He  has  re- 
led  to  London  to  assume  the  duties  of  his 
assignment  which,  among  others,  will  be  to 
lyze,  report  on,  and  maintain  representation 
ommittees  concerned  with  economic- warfare 
vities  in  which  the  United  States  and  Great 
;ain  are  jointly  engaged. 
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CHILE 


American  Republics 


NNIVERSARIES  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
BRAZIL 

ased  to  the  press  September  16] 

te  following  telegram  has  been  received  by 
Secretary  of  State  from  the  Minister  of 
iign  Affairs  of  Brazil  in  reply  to  the  for- 
s  telegram  upon  the  occasion  of  the  anni- 
ary  of  the  independence  of  Brazil : ' 

"September  14,  1942. 
it  this  time  when  the  Brazilian  people, 
ther  with  the  people  of  the  American  States 
those  of  the  other  free  and  civilized  nations, 
Siting  against  aggression  in  defense  of  the 
s  of  justice  and  freedom,  it  was  a  special 
sure  to  me  to  receive  the  congratulations 
h  Your  Excellency  was  so  good  as  to  send 
y  Government  and  to  me  personally  on  the 
(ion  of  the  anniversary  of  Brazil's  inde- 
|ence.  Thanking  you  once  more  for  your 
•nstration  of  solidarity,  I  beg  you  to  accept 
fishes  which  I  express  for  Your  Excellency's 
nal  happiness. 

OsWALDO   AliANHA" 
lletin  of  September  12,  1942,  p.  752. 


[Released  to  the  press  September  18] 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  His  Excellency 
Juan  Antonio  Rios,  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Chile,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  independence  of  Chile : 

"September  18,  1942. 

"Upon  this  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
the  independence  of  Chile  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  send  to  Your  Excellency  my  most  cordial 
greetings  and  sincere  wishes  for  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  your  great  country.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  the  people 
of  Chile  and  with  the  other  free  peoples  of  the 
world  a  common  responsibility  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  those  individual 
freedoms  which  are  the  essence  of  a  progressive 
civilization. 

"I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  Your  Excel- 
lency's approaching  visit  and  feel  confident  that 
it  will  serve  to  strengthen  still  further  the  ties 
of  friendship  already  uniting  our  countries. 
"Accept  [etc.]         Franklin  D  Roosevelt" 

COSTA  RICA 

[Released  to  the  press  September  16] 

The  text  of  a  telegram  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  His  Excellency  Dr.  Don 
Rafael  Angel  Calderon  Guardia,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Costa 
Rica,  follows: 

"September  15,  1942. 
"In  the  year  that  has  passed  since  the  last 
celebration  of  this  memorable  day,  our  two 
countries  have  taken  up  arms  to  uphold  with 
other  free  countries  in  this  hemisphere,  and 
throughout  the  world,  the  sacred  principles 
and  the  priceless  human  heritage  which  our 
two  peoples  are  proud  to  share.  In  a  spirit  of 
more  than  usual  solemnity  I  send  to  you  and 
to  the  Costa  Rican  people  my  warm  greetings 
and  good  wishes  and  those  of  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  on  this  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Costa  Rica. 

"The  United  States  has  noted  with  admira- 
tion the  vigor  with  which  Costa  Rica  has  an- 
swered the  challenge  of  aggression  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  struggle  which  can  only  end  in  our 
common  victory. 

"With  most  cordial  personal  remembrances 
and  good  wishes  for  your  health  and  prosperity. 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt" 

EL  SALVADOR 

[Released  to  the  press  September  16] 

The  text  of  a  telegram  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  His  Excellency  General 
Maximiliano  Hernandez  Martinez,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  El 
Salvador,  follows: 

"September  15,  1942. 

"On  the  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
El  Salvador,  I  am  glad  to  extend  to  you  and 
your  people  my  warmest  greetings  and  felicita- 
tions. 

"Today,  our  two  countries  together  with 
other  free  nations  throughout  the  world  are 
allied  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  has  been 
everywhere  challenged  by  barbarous  enemies 
who  seek  to  destroy  it.  On  this  day  of  Salva- 
doran  independence,  I  assure  you  that  the  signifi- 
cant contribution  of  your  government  and  of 
the  people  of  El  Salvador  toward  this  great 
cause  will  hasten  the  day,  when,  through  our 
united  efforts,  we  shall  achieve  the  final  victory 
and  restore  to  their  rightful  place  those  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  are  fighting. 

"I  take  [etc.]         Franklin  D  Roosevelt" 

GUATEMALA 

[Released  to  the  press  September  16] 

The  text  of  a  telegram  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  His  Excellency  General 
Jorge   Ubico,   President   of   the   Republic   of 
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Guatemala,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  annivi 
sary  of  the  independence  of  Guatemala,  folio?: 

"September  15, 1942, 
"On  the  occasion  of  the  121st  anniversary  I 
the  independence  of  Guatemala,  I  am  especia 
happy  to  send  to  you  and  to  the  people  of  Gua- 
mala  heartiest  congratulations  and  best  wish 
for  myself  and  for  the  people  of  the  Unill 
States.    Guatemala  and  the  United  States, 
gether  with  the  free  nations  of  the  whole  wor, 
are  united  in  a  bitter  struggle  against  barbaro 
enemies  seeking  to  destroy  the  very  freedos 
which  we  celebrate  with  you  today.    We  is 
confident  of  victory,  since  truth  is  invincible 

"The  spirit  and  ideals  which  motivated  I 
Guatemalan  people  to  assert  their  independe:; 
more  than  a  century  ago,  find  new  expression l 
the  notable  contributions  of  Guatemala  to  ;| 
common  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations. 

"Ideals  to  which  we  reconsecrate  ourselves  i 
these  national  holidays  are  the  surest  guarans 
of  our  common  triumph. 

"I  take  [etc.]         Franklin  D  Roosevelt; 

HONDURAS 

[Released  to  the  press  September  16] 

The  text  of  a  telegram  from  the  President 
the  United  States  to  His  Excellency  Gene! 
Tiburcio  Carias  Andino,  President  of  the  "I 
public  of  Honduras,  upon  the  occasion  of  < 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Hondui; 
follows : 

"September  15, 194S 

"On  this  memorable  anniversary,  I  am  gla« 
send  to  you,  and  to  the  Honduran  people, 
cordial  greetings  and  good  wishes  and  those: 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"The  celebration  of  the  day  of  the  indepel 
ence  of  Honduras  exalts  principles  and  ida 
held  in  common  by  our  two  countries.  In  tli 
defense  they  have  now  joined  with  other  i* 
countries  in  the  American  hemisphere  f< 
throughout  the  world. 


HI 


rEMBER    19,    1942 

[n  the  noble  spirit  of  this  day,  Honduras  is 

;ributing  valiantly  to  the  steadily  growing 

ver  that  free  peoples  must  make  and  are 

ing  to  the  brutal  challenge  of  aggression. 

mated  by  this  spirit,  we  shall  go  forward  to 

M-y. 

[  take  [etc.]         Franklin  D  Roosevelt" 

NICARAGUA 

ised  to  the  press  September  16] 

ae  text  of  a  telegram  from  the  President  of 
United  States  to  His  Excellency  General 
stasio  Somoza,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
ragua  upon  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
le  independence  of  Nicaragua,  follows : 

"September  15, 1942. 
In  this  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
ragua  our  two  countries  are  joined  with 
r  free  countries  in  this  hemisphere,  and 
lghout  the  world,  in  armed  resistance  to  a 
Lty  attempt  to  stamp  out  the  very  spirit 
animates  the  celebration  of  such  a  day. 
i  a  solemn  sense  of  the  significance  of  this 
persary,  and  with  a  deep  sentiment  of 
dship,  I  send  to  you  and  to  the  Nicaraguan 
le  my  warm  greetings  and  felicitations  and 
i  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
nder  the  inspiration  of  the  ideals  exalted 
lis  celebration,  Nicaragua  has  made  vigor- 
eply  to  the  challenge  of  aggression.  I  am 
ient  that,  under  the  same  noble  inspiration, 
ountries  will  press  on  to  final  victory, 
take  [etc.]         Franklin  D  Roosevelt" 

BBER  AGREEMENT  WITH  PANAMA 

sed  to  the  press  September  14] 

e  signing  of  a  rubber  agreement  with  Pan- 
das announced  on  September  14  by  the  De- 
cent of  State,  the  Rubber  Reserve  Com- 
,  and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare, 
der  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  Rubber 
ve  Company  will  purchase,  until  Decem- 
1,  1946,  all  rubber  produced  in  Panama 
»  is  not  required  for  essential  domestic 
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DEATH  OF  EX-PRESIDENT  TERRA 
OF  URUGUAY 

[Released  to  the  press  September  16] 

The  Secretary  of  State,  when  asked  for  com- 
ment regarding  the  death  of  the  ex-President 
of  Uruguay,  Dr.  Gabriel  Terra  (1931-38) ,  which 
occurred  on  September  15,  said : 

"He  was  a  great  and  good  man.  He  had  a 
passion  for  serving  the  masses  of  the  people. 
He  did  serve  them  faithfully  and  well.  His 
record  of  efficient  service  will  long  stand  out  in 
the  history  of  his  country." 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  MUKDEN 
INCIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  September  17] 

In  response  to  inquiries  by  press  correspond- 
ents as  to  whether  he  wished  to  comment  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Mukden  incident,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  made  the  following  statement : 

"September  18,  as  the  whole  world  knows, 
marks  the  eleventh  anniversary  of  a  fateful 
step  of  aggression  in  Manchuria  by  the  Japa- 
nese warlords.  The  course  of  aggression  there 
embarked  upon  was  followed  by  successive  ag- 
gressions in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  and  has 
led  step  by  step  to  the  present  world  conflict. 

"The  American  Government  and  people  ad- 
mire sincerely  the  gallant  resistance  offered  by 
the  Government  and  people  of  China  to  the 
ruthless  and  lawless  Japanese  aggressor.  We 
are  confident  that  the  military  efforts  of  free 
peoples,  which  have  been  the  inevitable  answer 
to  brutal  and  predatory  Japanese  attacks  upon 
peaceful  populations,  will  defeat  and  destroy 
the  military  caste  that  controls  Japan. 
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The  Department 


APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS 

Mr.  Lester  S.  Dame  was  designated  an  Acting 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  American  Hemisphere 
Exports  Office,  effective  September  15, 1942  (De- 
partmental Order  1090) . 

Mr.  Honore  Marcel  Catudal  was  designated 
an  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Commer- 
cial Policy  and  Agreements,  effective  September 
16, 1942  (Departmental  Order  1091) . 


PUBLICATIONS 
Agreement  With  Iceland 

An  agreement  for  the  exchange  of  official  pub- 
lications between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Ice- 
land was  entered  into  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
dated  August  17, 1942. 

The  agreement,  which  entered  into  effect  on 
August  17,  1942,  provides  that  the  exchange 
offices  for  the  transmission  of  publications  shall 
be,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and,  on  the  part  of 
Iceland,    the    National    Library    of    Iceland 
(Landsbokasafn  Islands) .  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress shall  receive,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  the  publications  to  be  exchanged,  and 
the  National  Library  of  Iceland  shall  receive  the 
publications  on  behalf  of  Iceland.    Each  Gov- 
ernment furnished  to  the  other  a  list  of  the  pub- 
lications which  it  agreed  to  remit,  and  each 
Government  agreed  to  bear  the  postal,  railroad, 
steamship,  and  other  charges  arising  in  its  own 
country  and  to  expedite  the  shipments  as  far  as 
possible.    The  agreement  will  shortly  be  printed 
in  the  Executive  Agreement  Series. 
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STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

Rubber  Agreement  With  Panama 

A  statement  regarding  the  signing  of  a  n 
ber  agreement  between  the  United  States  | 
America  and  the  Government  of  Panama  t\ 
pears  in  this  Bulletm  under  the  heading  "Am- 
ican  Republics". 


Legislation 


Draft  of  proposed  provision  pertaining  to  appropriat 
"Salaries  of  Ambassadors  and  Ministers":  Comi 
nication  from  the  President  of  the  United  St; 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  provision  pert: 
ing  to  the  appropriation  "Salaries  of  Ambassac 
and  Ministers"  contained  in  the  Department  of  St 
Appropriation  Act  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1943.  [) 
vides  funds  for  salary  of  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  u 
recently  Ambassador  to  Japan.]  H.  Doc.  838,  1 
Cong.    2  pp. 

Sixth  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operatic 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  Stt 
H.  Doc.  839,  77th  Cong.    30  pp. 

Revenue  Act  of  1942:  Hearings  before  the  Commf 
on  Finance,  U.  S.  Senate,  77th  Cong.,  2d  sess, 
H.  R.  7378,  an  act  to  provide  revenue,  and  for  c 
purposes.  (Revised.)  August  10,  11,  12,  13,  anc 
1942.  Vol.  2.  [Includes  letters  from  the  Secrei 
of  State  regarding  tax  increases  on  cigars  am 
connection  with  the  proposed  tax  on  imported  bill 
pp.  1462  ajid  1811,  respectively.]      pp.  xii,  1309-2 


Publications 


Department  of  State 

Reciprocal  Trade:  Agreement  Between  the  Ui 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba  Si|i 
at  Washington  August  24,  1934  As  Amended) 
Supplementary  Agreements  Signed  at  Washing 
December  18,  1939  and  at  Habana  December- 
1941,  and  Protocol  and  Exchanges  of  Notes.  P' 
cation  1787.     vi,  56  pp.    10£. 

Diplomatic   List,    September   1942.     Publication 
ii,  101  pp.     Subscription,  $1  a  year ;  single  copy, 
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e  War 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  FORMER  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN ' 


I  to  the  press  September  22] 

i't  let  it  happen  here."  It  must  and  shall 
>pen  here.  There  is  a  ring  of  determina- 
those  words  that  inevitably  reminds  one 
old  spirit  of  Verdun:  "They  shall  not 
Surely  every  American,  every  red- 
l  American — and  we  are  a  red-blooded 
-from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  frontier 
tier  of  our  great  land  cannot  fail  to  thrill 
se  decisive  words.  Already  we  are 
ling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes 
;h  are  stored" ;  we  have  "loosed  the  fate- 
ttning  of  our  terrible  swift  sword" ;  and 
by  month  and  day  by  day  that  stalwart 
nn  of  ours  that  holds  the  sword  grows 
'  stronger  and  stronger  and  stronger, 
shall  not  pass!"    "It  must  not  happen 

e  recently  returned  from  Japan.  I  have 
i  Japan  for  the  past  10  years.  I  know 
mnese  people,  and  I  know  something 
he  Japanese  military  machine,  which 
their  Army  and  their  Navy,  their  air 
heir  merchant  marine,  now  almost  en- 
onverted  to  transports  and  to  carriers 
lies.  I  know  the  fighting  spirit  of  the 
se  soldier  and  sailor  and  airman,  their 
fanatical  determination  to  serve  their 
>r  and  their  nation  to  the  death,  and  the 
e  training  which  they  have  undergone 
i  many  years— at  least  a  generation, 
ailed  their  campaign  in  China  their 
Var".    I  do  not  know  what  slogan  they 

:red  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  C.  Grew  at  the 
is  Nurses'  Aid  Rally  at  Rockefeller  Center, 
£,  N.  T.,  on  September  22,  1942,  and  broadcast 
ion  WJZ. 


have  attached  to  this  total  war,  but  it  cannot 
be  less  strong.  Their  decisiveness  and  determi- 
nation are  in  no  way  less  than  ours ;  their  whole 
country  and  every  man  and  woman  in  their 
country  are  geared  to  total  war.  That  military 
system  of  theirs  has  developed  a  formidable 
and  grim  machine;  their  men  on  many  fronts 
are  fighting  and  will  continue  to  fight  like 
veritable  tigers;  their  factories  at  home  are 
steadily  turning  out  the  implements  of  war; 
their  ships  are  steadily  carrying  those  imple- 
ments of  war  and  the  supplies  needed  both 
abroad  and  at  home ;  and  their  women,  both  at 
home  and  in  the  field,  are  supporting  their  men 
with  that  same  fanatical  loyalty  and  valor, 
for  their  women  too  are  made  of  strong  stuff. 
The  issue  is  joined.  I  know  and  you  know 
what  they  are  saying,  those  men  and  women  of 
Japan :  "It  shall  happen  there  !" — in  these  our 
United  States. 

To  us  who  have  recently  returned  from  that 
land  of  fanatical  unity  and  determination  and 
utter  devotion  to  a  cause  which  they  themselves 
have  been  told  is  a  just  cause  and  which  not  all 
of  them  but  most  of  them  believe  to  be  a  just 
cause,  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  whose  eyes  are  open  to  the  facts, 
who  understand  that  this  great  land  of  ours, 
the  priceless  heritage  of  our  American  citizen- 
ship, and  the  freedom  and  the  duties  that  are 
part  and  parcel  of  that  citizenship  are  in  peril — 
it  is  inconceivable  that  any  American  can  con- 
tinue to  follow  his  or  her  accustomed  rounds 
as  in  times  of  peace.  I  say  in  peril  and  I  mean 
In  peril.  We  who  lived  in  the  Far  East  do  not 
easily  forget  the  rape  of  Nanking,  the  details 
of  which  are  far  too  revolting  to  mention  here ; 
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we  do  not  easily  forget  the  Panay  or  the  bomb- 
ing of  two  or  three  hundred  of  our  religious 
missions  throughout  China,  unquestionably  a 
definite,  concerted  program  to  drive  all  Ameri- 
can interests  out  of  China.  When  I  protested, 
the  Japanese  authorities  used  to  say  that  these 
bombings  were  accidental.  I  replied  that  two 
or  three  accidents  might  happen  but  not  two 
or  three  hundred  accidents.  The  Chinese  used 
to  say  that  when  a  bombing  attack  occurred  the 
most  dangerous  spot  in  the  town  and  the  one  to 
get  farthest  away  from  was  the  American  mis- 
sion. Nor  can  we  forget  many  of  those  old  per- 
sonal friends  who  appeared  on  the  evacuation 
ships — shadows  of  their  former  selves  after  the 
long  months  of  solitary  confinement  and  the 
tortures  they  had  suffered.  These  things  we 
cannot  forget.     They  who  have  suffered  can 
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never  forget.    That  is  the  sort  of  peril  tin 
fronts  our  own  beloved  land  today. 

Women  of  America,  the  Red  Cross  nees 
Here  is  your  opportunity  to  serve.  You  n 
and  I  believe  you  will,  welcome  this  oppoi« 
with  joy.  It  is  only  through  the  maxiiri 
fort  of  the  individual  that  the  maximurj* 
of  our  country  can  be  welded  into  form.  ] 
service  will  support  and  strengthen  and  u 
age  the  valor  and  fighting  spirit  of  our  1 
the  front.  Will  you  leave  them  to  do  u 
alone  ?  You,  also,  may  trample  out  the  I 
where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored, 
also,  with  our  fighting  men,  may  say:" 
shall  not  pass."  You,  also,  may  say :  " 
not  happen  here !" — if  only  you  will  vqa 
and  serve  our  Nation  in  its  hour  of  peril 


LEND-LEASE  OPERATIONS 


The  President,  on  September  11,  1942,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  the  sixth  quarterly  report 
on  operations  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of 
March  11,  1941.  In  his  letter  of  transmittal, 
the  President  said: 

"As  our  men  move  overseas  to  battle  they  must 
and  will  have  sufficient  quantities  of  the  best 
equipment  the  United  States  can  produce.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  provide  more  weapons 
to  the  armies  of  our  allies  already  in  the  fight- 
ing lines.  Britain  has  been  fighting  the  Nazis 
for  three  years,  China  is  in  her  sixth  year  of 
war,  and  in  Russia  the  war's  greatest  land  front 
is  more  than  a  year  old.  From  the  beginning 
they  have  carried  on  without  enough  guns  or 
tanks  or  planes.  It  is  through  their  uphill  fight 
that  the  war  has  not  been  lost.  Only  by 
strengthening  our  allies  and  combining  their 
strength  with  ours  can  we  surely  win. 

"Deliveries  of  lend-lease  supplies,  which  have 
been  growing,  will  have  to  grow  much  larger 
still.  We  and  the  other  United  Nations  need 
all  the  weapons  that  all  of  us  can  produce  and 
all  the  men  that  all  of  us  can  muster.  In  rela- 
tion to  their  available  resources  Britain  and 
Russia  have  up  to  now  produced  more  weapons 
than  we  have.    And  they  are  continuing  to  pro- 


duce to  the  limit,  in  spite  of  the  fact  thajB 
is  a  battlefield  and  Britain  an  offensb' 
So  far  the  United  States  has  little  mci 
passed  the  halfway  mark  towards  m;d 
possible  war  production.  Not  until  i 
reached  the  maximum — and  we  can  do  t.s 
by  stripping  our  civilian  economy  to  thepi 
can  our  fighting  men  and  those  of  our  1 
assured  of  the  vastly  greater  quantities  cl 
ons  required  to  turn  the  tide.  Not  nil 
can  the  United  Nations  march  forward  % 
to  certain  victory." 

The  report  stated  that  the  total  amji 
lend-lease  aid  from  March  1941  throtl 
gust  1942  was  $6,489,000,000.  Of  this 
$5,129,000,000  comprises  the  value  o 
transferred  and  of  services  rendered;! 
mainder,  $1,360,000,000,  represents  the  I 
lend-lease  goods  in  process  on  August  I , 
Currently,  aid  is  being  provided  at  thi 
approximately  $8,000,000,000  annually.. 

Goods  transferred  consist  of  militar .: 
such  as  planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  othe 
tions ;  industrial  products,  such  as  steel,  ji 
tools,  and  petroleum  products ;  and  agrii 
commodities,  chiefly  foodstuffs.    Of  tl 
transferred,  approximately  90  percent  h|' 
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ted  and  the  remainder  are  at  docks  and 
louses  awaiting  exportation, 
vices  rendered  include  repairs  in  the 
d  States  to  United  Nations'  shipping ;  new 
7  and  shipyard  facilities  in  the  United 
s  for  production  of  lend-lease  goods ;  neces- 
shipping  for  transporting  materials  to 
ease  countries ;  supply  services  performed 
se  areas  abroad;  and  training  of  United 
ns'  air  forces  in  the  United  States. 
5  value  of  goods  in  process  represents  the 
of  articles  ready  to  be  transferred  or  arti- 
or  use  in  the  assembly  of  other  articles 

will  shortly  be  transferred.    This  should 
)  confused  with  goods  "on  order"  but  rep- 
s  completed  work  for  which  expenditures 
>een  made, 
id-lease  exports  have  gone  to  the  regions 

the  needs  have  been  greatest.    At  first, 

the  battle  of  Britain  was  raging,  they 
primarily  to  the  United  Kingdom.  As 
iv  spread  to  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Aus- 
,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  aid  went  to  those 
Aid  to  China  has  been  hampered  by 
)ortation  difficulties,  but  this  situation 
)e  solved  by  the  development  of  other 
:  of  transportation.  Currently,  the  United 
lorn  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  each  re- 
g  about  35  percent  of  lend-lease  mate- 
Mid  the  Middle  East,  Australia,  and  other 
i  are  receiving  the  remaining  30  percent, 
ore  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  passed  our 
made  contracts  with  American  manufac- 

for  production  of  planes,  tanks,  and 
munitions.  These  are  still  coming  off  the 
bly  lines  and  are  being  exported  simul- 
isly  with  items  obtained  under  lend-lease. 
March  1941  through  August  1942,  the  ro- 
tates, the  value  of  goods  actually  exported 
lend-lease  was  $3,525,000,000;  in  the  same 
I  the  value  of  goods  purchased  directly  by 
sase  countries  approximated  $5,800,000,- 

hin  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  with  lend- 
'unds  there  is  opportunity  for  testing  and 
ping  new  ideas  and  special  projects  that 
elp  to  win  the  war.  To  facilitate  effective 
ry  of  lend-lease  aid  under  frequently  dif- 
conditions,  a  program  is  under  way  with 
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lend-lease  funds  to  construct  various  types  of 
small  craft,  including  harbor  tugs,  coastal 
tankers,  light-draft  tow  boats  and  cargo  ves- 
sels, and  small  wood  barges  for  use  in  shallow 
rivers  and  harbors  with  no  modern  cargo-han- 
dling facilities.  Some  of  these  craft  are  already 
in  service;  others  will  go  into  commission 
shortly. 

The  Lend-Lease  Act  provided  that  aid  may 
be  extended  to  the  government  of  any  country 
whose  defense  the  President  should  deem  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  Those 
countries  now  include  Argentina,  Belgium,1 
Bolivia,1  Brazil,1  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,2  Chile,  China,1  Colombia,1  Costa  Eica,1 
Cuba,1  Czechoslovakia,1  Dominican  Kepublic,1 
Ecuador,1  Egypt,  El  Salvador,1  France  (Fight- 
ing),1 Greece,1  Guatemala,  Haiti,1  Honduras,1 
Iceland,1  Iran,  Iraq,  Mexico,1  Netherlands,1  Nic- 
aragua,1 Norway,1  Panama,  Paraguay,1  Peru,1 
Poland,1  Turkey,  U.  S.  S.  R.,1  Uruguay,1  Vene- 
zuela,1 and  Yugoslavia.1 

The  program  of  reciprocal  lend-lease  aid  has 
become  a  very  important  aspect  of  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  Formal  reciprocal-aid 
agreements,  signed  September  3,  1942  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Fighting  France,3  specify  the  kinds  of  articles, 
services,  facilities,  and  information  which  these 
countries  undertake  to  supply  to  the  United 
States  for  the  joint  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
report  points  out  that  this  represents  more  than 
a  gracious  gesture  of  good-will ;  it  means  using 
the  war  resources  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
most  economical  way.  It  means  a  saving  in 
time  and  an  aid  in  solving  our  supply  problems 
by  application  of  the  principle  that  "the  war 
production  and  war  resources  of  each  nation 
should  be  used  by  all  United  Nations'  forces  in 
ways  which  most  effectively  utilize  the  available 
materials,  manpower,  production  facilities,  and 
shipping  space". 


1  Countries  with  which  agreements  for  lend-lease  aid 
have  been  signed. 

2  A  lend-lease  agreement  has  been  signed  with  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, the  principles  of  which  were  accepted  by  the 
Governments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

3  Bulletin  of  September  5,  1942,  p.  734. 
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PROCLAIMED  LIST:  SUPPLEMENT  2 
TO  REVISION  III 

[Released  to  the  press  September  21] 

The  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  the  Act- 
ing Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  on 
September  21  issued  Supplement  2  to  Revision 
III  of  the  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked 
Nationals,  promulgated  August  10,  1942.1 

Part  I  of  this  supplement  contains  227  addi- 
tional listings  in  the  other  American  republics 
and  16  deletions.  Part  II  contains  137  addi- 
tional listings  outside  the  American  republics 
and  5  deletions. 


The  Department 


APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  on  September  1,  1942, 
was  appointed  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  will  perform  such  duties 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  assigned  to  him  in 
this  capacity  by  the  Secretary  (Departmental 
Order  1095). 


Cultural  Relations 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  TO  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

On  September  25,  1942  the  Department  of 
State  released  to  the  press  the  membership  for 
1942-43  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee  on 
Cultural  Relations ;  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Exchange  Fellowships  and  Professorships;  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Adjustment  of  For- 
eign Students  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Inter-American  Co- 
operation  in  Agricultural   Education.     These 

1  7  Federal  Register  7422. 
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Committees,  created  under  authority  of  thu 
of  August  9, 1939,  entitled  "An  Act  to  autiun 
the  President  to  render  closer  and  more  ca 
tive  the  relationship  between  the  Americans 
publics",  advise  the  Department,  througli 
Division  of  Cultural  Relations,  on  sp<i 
phases  of  the  cultural-relations  program;  I 
has  been  agreed  that  these  Committees  n 
serve  jointly  the  Office  of  the  Coordinate  < 
Inter- American  Affairs  and  the  Departme  < 
State. 

The  members  of  each  Committee  for  194-4 
are  as  follows: 
General  Advisory  Committee  on  Cultural  Relation 

The  Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Vice  Preside 
the    United    States    of   America,    Washiitt 
D.C. 
Robert   G.   Caldwell,   Ph.D.,   Dean   of  Humaii 
Massachusetts   Institute   of   Technology,  ■:■ 
bridge,  Mass. 
Ben  M.  Cherrington,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Fad 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Social  Sci  a 
University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo. 
Stephen   P.   Duggan,   Ph.D.,    Director,   Institu 
International    Education,    2    West    FortJ( 
Street,  New  Tort,  N.Y. 
Waldo     G.     Leland,     Litt.D.,     Director,    AmW 
Council   of    Learned    Societies,    1219    Six  in 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
The   Honorable  Archibald   MacLeish,   Librarli 

Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Carl  H.  Milam,  Executive  Secretary,  Amic 
Library  Association,  520  North  Michigan! 
nue,  Chicago,  111. 
Beardsley  Ruinl,  Ph.D.,  Treasurer,  R.  H.  Maca 

Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 
James  T.  Shotwell,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  National 
mittee    of   the   United    States   of   Ameri 
International  Intellectual  Cooperation,  40£tf 
One    Hundred    and    Seventeenth    Street,  ^ 
York,  N.Y. 
George  N.    Shuster,   Ph.D.,   President,   HunteC 

lege,  New  York,  N.Y. 
John  W.  Studebaker,  LL.D.,  Commissioner  ol5< 
cation,   Federal    Security   Agency,   Washit 
D.C. 

Advisory   Committee   on  Exchange   Fellowship  a 
Professorships 
Stephen    P.   Duggan,   Ph.D.,   Director,    Institi; 
International    Education,    2    West    Fortfi 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


2  Bulletin  of  May  17,  1941,  p.  603. 
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ert  L.  Barrows,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary, 
National  Research  Council,  2101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
rtin  McGuire,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  Graduate  Schools  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  D.C. 

Ido  G.  Leland,  Litt.D.,  Director,  American  Coun- 
cil of  Learned  Societies,  1219  Sixteenth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rex  Crawford,  Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
laid  Young,  Research  Secretary,  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

ory  Committee  on  the  Adjustment  of  Foreign 
tudents 

ar  J.  Fisher,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Director,  Institute 
of  International  Education,  2  West  Forty-fifth 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

mas  E.  Jones,  President,  Fisk  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

tessor  Gladys  Bryson,  Smith  College,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

M.  Cherrington,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  the  Social  Sciences, 
University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo, 
rles  W.  Hackett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin- 
American  History,  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Tex. 
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Allan  Blaisdell,  Director,  International  House, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Father  George  B.  Ford,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

J.  Raleigh  Nelson,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Center,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Inter-American  Cooperation  in 
Agricultural  Education 

Thomas  Barbour,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Director,  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Earl  N.  Bressman,  Ph.D.,  Chief,  Agricultural  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 

Homer  J.  Henney,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Agriculture,  Colo- 
rado State  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

H.  Harold  Hume,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

John  C.  Patterson,  Ph.D.,  Chief,  Division  of  Inter- 
American  Educational  Relations,  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Knowles  A.  Ryerson,  M.S.,  Dean,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  California,  Davis,  Calif. 

T.  W.  Schultz,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

J.  G.  Lee,  Jr.,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  University,  La. 


Treaty  Information 


.IANCE  AND  MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE 

y  Between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
tain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Union 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

ere  is  printed  below  the  text  of  the  treaty 
liance  in  the  war  against  Hitlerite  Ger- 

and  her  associates  in  Europe  and  of  ed- 
ition and  mutual  assistance  thereafter, 
i  at  London  between  the  United  Kingdom 
eat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
i  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  May  26, 

The  text  of  the  treaty,  with  the  omission 


of  footnotes,  is  printed  from  British  Treaty 
Series  No.  2  (1942),  Cmd.  6376.  Ratifications 
of  the  treaty  were  exchanged  at  Moscow  on 
July  4,  1942 . 

"His  Majesty  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  Emperor  of  India,  and  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics; 

"Desiring  to  confirm  the  stipulations  of  the 
Agreement  between  His  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  joint 
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action  in  the  war  against  Germany,  signed  at 
Moscow  on  the  12th  July,  1941,1  and  to  replace 
them  by  a  formal  treaty ; 

"Desiring  to  contribute  after  the  war  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  to  the  prevention  of 
further  aggression  by  Germany  or  the  States 
associated  with  her  in  acts  of  aggression  in 
Europe ; 

"Desiring,  moreover,  to  give  expression  to 
their  intention  to  collaborate  closely  with  one 
another  as  well  as  with  the  other  United  Nations 
at  the  peace  settlement  and  during  the  ensuing 
period  of  reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  declaration  made 
on  the  14th  August,  1941  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain 2  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  has  adhered ; 

"Desiring,  finally,  to  provide  for  mutual 
assistance  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  either 
High  Contracting  Party  by  Germany  or  any 
of  the  States  associated  with  her  in  acts  of 
aggression  in  Europe. 

"Have  decided  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  that 
purpose  and  have  appointed  as  their  Plenipo- 
tentiaries : — 

"His  Majesty  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  Emperor  of  India, 

"For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland :  The  Bight  Honourable 
Anthony  Eden,  M.P.,  His  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 

"The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics : 

"M.  Vyacheslav  Mikhailovich  Molotov,  Peo- 
ple's Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

"Who,  having  communicated  their  Full  Pow- 
ers, found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
as  follows: — 

"PART  I. 
"Article  I. 

"In  virtue  of  the  alliance  established  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  the  High  Contracting  Par- 


ties mutually  undertake  to  afford  one  anotji 
military  and  other  assistance  and  support  of  U 
kinds  in  the  war  against  Germany  and  all  tlse 
States  which  are  associated  with  her  in  actsrf 
aggression  in  Europe. 

"Article  II. 
"The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  jt 
to  enter  into  any  negotiations  with  the  Hitlete 
Government  or  any  other  Government  in  (r- 
many  that  does  not  clearly  renounce  all  agg  s- 
sive  intentions,  and  not  to  negotiate  or  conclie 
except  by  mutual  consent  any  armistice  or  pee 
treaty  with  Germany  or  any  other  State  assi- 
ated  with  her  in  acts  of  aggression  in  Europ 


1  Bulletin  of  September  27,  1941,  p.  240. 
•  Bulletin  of  August  6,  1941,  p.  125. 


"PART  n. 
"Article  III. 

"(1)  The  High  Contracting  Parties  dec  re 
their  desire  to  unite  with  other  like-min:c 
States  in  adopting  proposals  for  common  ac m 
to  preserve  peace  and  resist  aggression  in  it 
post-war  period. 

"(2)  Pending  the  adoption  of  such  propo'ls, 
they  will  after  the  termination  of  hostil;es 
take  all  the  measures  in  their  power  to  rerer 
impossible  a  repetition  of  aggression  and  vi  a- 
tion  of  the  peace  by  Germany  or  any  of  I 
States  associated  with  her  in  acts  of  aggream 
in  Europe. 

"Article  IV. 

"Should, one  of  the  High  Contracting  Paies 
during  the  post-war  period  become  involved 
hostilities  with  Germany  or  any  of  the  St  es 
mentioned  in  Article  III  (2)  in  consequence 
an  attack  by  that  State  against  that  Party,  i 
other  High  Contracting  Party  will  at  once  jW 
to  the  Contracting  Party  so  involved  in  M 
tilities  all  the  military  and  other  support  id 
assistance  in  his  power. 

"This  Article  shall  remain  in  force  until  i? 
High  Contracting  Parties,  by  mutual  age- 
ment,  shall  recognise  that  it  is  superseded  )J 
the  adoption  of  the  proposals  contemplaterin 
Article  III  (1).  In  default  of  the  adoption 
such  proposals,  it  shall  remain  in  force  fc  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  and  thereafter  um 
terminated  by  either  High  Contracting  Pay- 
as  provided  in  Article  VHI. 
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"Article  V. 
The  High  Contracting  Parties,  having  re- 
el to  the  interests  of  the  security  of  each  of 
m,  agree  to  work  together  in  close  and 
ndly  collaboration  after  the  re-establish- 
lt  of  peace  for  the  organisation  of  security 

economic  prosperity  in  Europe.  They  will 
b  into  account  the  interests  of  the  United 
ions  in  these  objects,  and  they  will  act  in 
)rdance  with  the  two  principles  of  not  seek- 

territorial  aggrandisement  for  themselves 
.  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
ither  States. 

"Article  VI. 

Hie  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  ren- 
one  another  all  possible  economic  assistance 
ir  the  war. 

"Article  VII. 

Each  High  Contracting  Party  undertakes 
to  conclude  any  alliance  and  not  to  take 
t  in  any  coalition  directed  against  the  other 
;h  Contracting  Party. 

"Article  VIII. 

Ihe  present  Treaty  is  subject  to  ratification 
;he  shortest  possible  time  and  the  instru- 
its  of  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  in  Mos- 
as  soon  as  possible. 


"It  comes  into  force  immediately  on  the  ex- 
change of  the  instruments  of  ratification  and 
shall  thereupon  replace  the  Agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Kepublics  and  His  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  signed  at  Moscow  on 
the  12th  July,  1941. 

"Part  I  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  remain 
in  force  until  the  re-establishment  of  peace  be- 
tween the  High  Contracting  Parties. and  Ger- 
many and  the  Powers  associated  with  her  in 
acts  of  aggression  in  Europe. 

"Part  II  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  remain 
in  force  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  There- 
after, unless  twelve  months'  notice  has  been 
given  by  either  Party  to  terminate  the  Treaty 
at  the  end  of  the  said  period  of  twenty  years, 
it  shall  continue  in  force  until  twelve  months 
after  either  High  Contracting  Party  shall  have 
given  notice  to  the  other  in  writing  of  his  in- 
tention to  terminate  it. 

"In  witness  whereof  the  above-named  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Treaty  and 
have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

"Done  in  duplicate  in  London  on  the  26th 
day  of  May,  1942,  in  the  English  and  Russian 
languages,  both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 

Anthony  Eden.  V.  Molotov." 


Publications 


Department  of  State 

gfing  the  quarter  beginning  July  1,  1942 
following  publications  have  been  released  by 
Department : 1 

.  The  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
epared  by  William  Gerber,  Division  of  Research 
d  Publication.     January   1942.     vi,  91   pp.,    illus. 

0. 

Reciprocal  Trade :  Agreement  Between  the  United 
ates  of  America  and  Haiti  Relating  to  Waiver  in 
aspect  of  Tariff  Preferences  Accorded  the  Dominican 

plal  numbers  which  do  not  appear  in  this  list  have 
:ir<Mi  previously  or  will  appear  in  subsequent  lists. 


Republic  by  Haiti  Under  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  Be- 
tween Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  Signed 
August  26, 1941— Effected  by  exchange  of  .notes  signed 
February  16  and  19,  1942.  Executive  Agreement 
Series  238.     4  pp.     50. 

1758.  Exchange  of  Official  Publications:  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Liberia- 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  January  15, 
1942;  effective  January  15,  1942.  Executive  Agree- 
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'he  War 


1RVICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

RESIDING  IN  CANADA 


leased  to  the  press  October  1] 

Hie  following  notes  were  exchanged  on  Sep- 
tiber  30,  1942  between  the  Canadian  Minister 
Washington  and  the  Department  of  State  in 
;ard  to  a  procedure  under  which  American 
izens  residing  in  Canada  who  have  not  de- 
red  their  intention  of  becoming  naturalized 
Canada  may  elect  to  serve  in  the  United 
ites  forces  in  lieu  of  service  in  the  Canadian 
ces. 

e  Canadian  Minister  at  Washington  to  the 
Secretary  of  State 

■  638  Canadian  Legation, 

Washington,  September  SO,  191$. 

have  the  honour  to  refer  to  your  note  of 
ril  8,  1942,  in  reply  to  my  note  No.  222  of 
ril  6  concerning  the  application  of  the 
ited  States  Selective  Training  and  Service 
l  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  Canadian  nationals 
iding  in  the  United  States,  and  stating  that 

Government  of  the  United  States  assures 
Government  of  Canada  full  reciprocity  with 
pect  to  the  regime  outlined  in  your  note  of 
rch  30  under  which  Canadian  nationals  in 
United  States  who  have  not  declared  their 
intion  of  becoming  United  States  citizens 
y  elect  to  serve  in  the  naval,  military  or  air 
ces  of  Canada  in  lieu  of  service  in  the  armed 
ces  of  the  United  States.1  In  your  note  you 
ther  state  that  the  Government  of  the  United 


'iulletin  of  April  11, 1942,  pp.  315-318. 


States  agrees  to  the  understandings,  limitations 
and  assumptions  set  forth  in  numbered  para- 
graphs 4  to  9  inclusive  of  my  note. 

2.  One  of  these  understandings  is  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  agreeable 
to  the  Canadian  Government  imposing  a  lia- 
bility to  compulsory  military  service  on  United 
States  citizens  residing  in  Canada.  A  second 
understanding  is  that  while  non-declarant 
United  States  citizens  in  Canada  will,  prior  to 
their  induction  into  the  naval,  military  or  air 
forces  of  Canada,  be  granted  an  opportunity  of 
electing  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  this  opportunity  will  not  be 
granted  to  declarant  United  States  citizens  in 
Canada. 

3.  In  accordance  with  these  understandings 
the  Canadian  Government  has  recently  imposed 
on  United  States  citizens  residing  in  Canada  a 
liability  to  compulsory  military  service  identi- 
cal with  that  imposed  on  British  subjects  ordi- 
narily resident  in  Canada,  and  the  Canadian 
Government  now  desires  to  initiate  a  procedure 
satisfactory  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  under  which  United  States  citizens  in 
Canada  who  have  not  declared  their  intention  of 
applying  for  naturalization  in  Canada  may 
elect  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  in  lieu  of  service  in  the  armed  forces  of 
Canada,  at  any  time  prior  to  enrolment  in  the 
Canadian  Army. 

4.  The  following  proposals  are  made  by  the 
Canadian  Government: 
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(a)  Individuals  who  elect  for  service  with 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  will  be 
physically  examined  by  the  Canadian  Army. 
The  results  of  the  examination  will  be  for- 
warded   to    the    proper    authorities    of    the 
United  States.    On  receipt  from  these  au- 
thorities of  notification  that  an  individual  is 
acceptable  the  competent  Canadian  authority 
will  send  the  individual  to  a  designated  re- 
ception point  for  induction  into  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.    If,  on  arrival 
at  the  reception  point,  the  individual  is  found 
to  be  not  acceptable  to  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be 
enrolled  immediately  in  the  Canadian  Army, 
(b)  In    order    that    non-declarant    United 
States  citizens  in  Canada  may  be  informed 
of  the   conditions   of  service  in   the   armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  the  Canadian 
Government  suggests  that  the  United  States 
authorities    give    the    Canadian    authorities 
copies  of  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  condi- 
tions of  service  so  that  the  pamphlets  may  be 
made    available    to    non-declarant    United 
States  citizens  who  are  called  up  for  military 
service  by  Canada. 

(c)  United  States  citizens  in  Canada  who 
elect  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  are  accepted  by  one  of 
those  forces  and  who  return  to  Canada  for 
permanent  residence  within  six  months  after 
the  termination  of  their  service  with  the 
United  States  armed  forces  will  not  lose  any 
rights  they  may  have  previously  acquired  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Acts 
of  Canada. 

5.  Acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  these 
proposals  will  not  be  construed  by  the  Canadian 
Government  as  imposing  any  obligation  on  the 
United  States  Government  to  return  to  Canada 
United  States  citizens  who  may  be  deemed  to 
be  defaulters  under  the  National  War  Services 
(Recruits)  Regulations  of  Canada. 

6.  If  these  proposals  are  acceptable  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  this  note  and 
your  reply  thereto  accepting  the  proposals  shall 
be  regarded  as  placing  on  record  the  under- 
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standing  arrived  at  between  the  two  Gover. 
ments  concerning  this  matter.  The  practic 
details  may  then  be  arranged  directly  betwa 
the  appropriate  governmental  agencies. 
Accept  [etc.]  Leighton  McCarthy 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Canadian 
Minister  at  Washington 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  September  30,  191$, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  recei 

of  your  note  no.  638  of  September  30,  l£j 

proposing  an  arrangement  under  which  Ame 

can  citizens  residing  in  Canada,  who  have  i 

declared  their  intention  of  applying  for  nai 

ralization  in  Canada,  and  who  may  become  si 

ject   to    enrolment    in    the    armed    forces 

Canada  will,  prior  to  such  enrolment,  be  gh 

an    opportunity    of    electing   to    serve   in  \ 

armed  forces  of  the  United  States.     You  a: 

state  that  acceptance  of  the  proposals  will  ] 

be  construed  by  your  Government  as  imposi 

any  obligation  on  the  Government  of  the  Uni 

States  to   return  to   Canada   any  citizens 

the  United  States  who  may  be  deemed  to 

defaulters   under  the  National  War  Servi 

(Recruits)  Regulations  of  Canada.    Your  p 

posals  are  made  on  the  understanding  that 

United  States  Government  is  agreeable  to 

Canadian  Government  imposing  a  liability 

compulsory  military  service  on  United  Sta 

citizens  residing  in  Canada,  and  that  the  opp 

tunity  of  electing  to  serve  in  the  armed  foi 

of  the  United  States  will  be  granted  only 

American  citizens  residing  in  Canada  who  h 

not  declared  their  intention  of  applying 

naturalization  in  Canada. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  G 
ernment  of  the  United  States  agrees  to 
Canadian  Government  imposing  a  liability 
military  service  on  United  States  citizens  res 
ing  in  Canada,  and  that  the  proposed  arran 
ment  as  outlined  in  your  note  under  ackno 
edgment  is  satisfactory  to  this  Governmein 

Accept  [etc.] 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

A.  A.  Berle,  Ji 
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RRANGEMENT  FOR  THE  PURCHASE 
OF  FATS  AND  OILS 

'he  Office  of  War  Information  stated  on 
tember  28  that  the  Combined  Food  Board, 
ited  States  and  Great  Britain,  has  an- 
nced  an  agreement  providing  for  exclusive 
ing  by  the  United  States  in  certain  pre- 
bed  regions  of  the  world  and  by  the  United 
igdom  in  other  areas,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
ernments  adhering  to  the  agreement,  of  fats, 
,  and  oilseeds  available  to  the  United  Na- 
s  throughout  the  world.  The  plan  is  a  part 
he  general  strategy  of  the  Combined  Food 
rd,  which  seeks  to  procure  and  allocate 
iently  various  important  food  supplies  avail- 
i  to  the  United  Nations  for  the  combined  war 
rt. 

rorked  out  after  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
supplies  of  the  fats  and  oils  available  to 
United  Nations  in  relation  to  essential  war- 
needs,  the  agreement  provides:  (1)  The 
:ed  States  will  be  the  exclusive  purchaser, 
lehalf  of  the  governments  adhering  to  the 
ement,  of  all  oilseeds,  oils,  and  fats  in  the 
;h  and  South  American  continents,  Portu- 
e  Africa,  Spanish  Africa,  and  Liberia,  in- 
ing  the  Caribbean  islands,  with  the  excep- 
of  animal  fats  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  ; 
;he  United  States  shall  be  the  exclusive  pur- 
3r  of  copra  in  Tahiti  and  all  Free  French 
fie  islands;  and  (3)  the  United  Kingdom 
be  the  exclusive  purchaser,  on  behalf  of  all 
dhering  governments,  of  all  animal  fats  in 
sntina  and  Uruguay  and  of  all  oilseeds,  oils, 
fats  in  British  Empire  countries,  with  the 
ption  of  the  territory  in  the  North  and 
h  American  continents,  including  the 
bbean  islands;  Free  French  Africa;  and 
Belgian  Congo. 

WTRIBUTIONS  FOR  RELIEF  IN  THE 
BELLIGERENT  COUNTRIES 

i  September  30,  1942  the  President's  War 
f  Control  Board  issued  to  the  press  a  tabu- 
i  Of  contributions  collected  and  disbursed 
ig  the  period  September  6,  1939  through 
ist  1942,  as  shown  in  the  reports  submitted 
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by  persons  and  organizations  registered  with 
the  Board  for  the  solicitation  and  collection  of 
contributions  to  be  used  for  relief  in  foreign 
countries,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  section  3  (a)  of  the  act  of 
May  1,  1937  as  made  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamations  of  September  5,  8,  and  10, 
1939,  section  8  of  the  act  of  November  4,  1939 
as  made  effective  by  the  President's  proclama- 
tion of  the  same  date,  and  Executive  Order 
9205  of  July  25, 1942. 

The  statistics  set  forth  in  the  tabulation  are 
incomplete  as  regards  relief  activities  which  a 
number  of  registered  organizations  have  been 
carrying  on  in  respect  to  non-belligerent  coun- 
tries, for  which  registration  has  not  heretofore 
been  required. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  and  cer- 
tain religious  organizations  are  exempted  from 
registration  with  the  Board  by  section  3  of 
Executive  Order  9205,  and  the  accounts  of  these 
organizations  are  not  included  in  this  tabu- 
lation. 

Copies  of  this  tabulation  are  obtainable  from 
the  President's  War  Relief  Control  Board, 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


CENTRAL  TRANSLATING  OFFICE 

In  Departmental  Order  1096,  of  September 
29, 1942,  the  Secretary  of  State  prescribed  addi- 
tional duties  for  the  Central  Translating  Office. 
These  duties  include  interpreting  and  trans- 
lating in  connection  with  inter- American  con- 
ferences; translation  of  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  American  repub- 
lics and  of  addresses  of  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  other  ranking  Government 
officials  when  of  interest  to  the  other  American 
republics,  such  translations  to  serve  as  the 
accepted  official  translated  version  of  those 
public  utterances ;  review  of  material  published 
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in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  by  other  Govern- 
mental departments  and  agencies;  and  review 
of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  scripts  for 
motion  pictures  and  radio  programs  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  official  channels  in  the  other 
American  republics,  including  cooperation  with 
the  Interdivisional  Committee  on  Motion  Pic- 
tures in  the  evaluation  of  films  for  distribution 
abroad. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

On  September  28,  1942  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  Anthony  J.  Drexel  Biddle, 
Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  American  Ambassador 
near  the  Governments  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece  now  established  in  London. 

The  nominations  of  Thomas  L.  Hughes,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  Consul  General, 
and  of  W.  Garland  Richardson,  of  Virginia,  as 
Consul,  in  the  Foreign  Service  were  also 
confirmed  on  that  date. 


ARMED  FORCES 

Exchange  of  Notes  With  Canada  Regarding  Ser- 
vice in  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  of 
American  Citizens  Residing  in  Canada 

The  texts  of  notes  exchanged  between  the 
Canadian  Minister  at  Washington  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  regarding  a  procedure  under 
which  American  citizens  residing  in  Canada 
who  have  not  declared  their  intention  of  be- 
coming naturalized  in  Canada  may  elect  to 
serve  in  the  United  States  forces  in  lieu  of 
service  in  the  Canadian  forces,  appear  in  this 
Bulletin  under  the  heading  "The  War". 
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STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

Arrangement  for  the  Purchase  of  Fats  and  Oi 

An  announcement  by  the  Combined  Fo2 
Board  of  an  agreement  providing  for  exclusi- 
buying  by  the  United  States  in  certain  p- 
scribed  regions  of  the  world  and  by  the  Unili 
Kingdom  in  other  areas,  on  behalf  of  all  K 
governments  adhering  to  the  agreement,  of  in 
oils,  and  oilseeds  available  to  the  United  l\ 
tions  throughout  the  world,  appears  in  t 
Bulletin  under  the  heading  "The  War". 


Department  of  State 

Principles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Prosecu  i 
of  the  War  Against  Aggression :  P'reliniinary  Ag< 
rnent   Between   the   United    States  of  America 
Poland— Signed  at  Washington  July  1,  1942;  e:< 
tive  July  1,  1942.     Executive  Agreement  Series 
Publication  1796.     3  pp. 
Principles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Prosecui 
of  the  War  Against  Aggression:  Preliminary  Agj 
ment  Between  the  United   States  of  America  i 
the  Netherlands,  and  Exchange  of  Notes— AgreeEl 
signed  at  Washington  July  S,  1942;  effective 
8,    1942.     Executive   Agreement   Series   259.    P'1 
cation  1797.     6  pp. 
Principles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Prosecu ) 
of  the  War  Against  Aggression:  Preliminary  Ail 
ment  Between   the  United   States   of  America 
Greece— Signed  at  Washington  July  10,  1942 ;  e 
tive  July  10,  1942.     Executive  Agreement  Series 
Publication  1798.    3  pp. 
Detail  of  Military  Officer  To  Serve  As  Director  oil 
Polytechnic    School    of    Guatemala :  Agreement 
tween  the  United  States  of  America  and  Guaten 
Extending  the  Agreement  of  May  27,  1941— Eff« 
by  exchanges  of  notes  signed  June  9  and  22 1 
July  21,  1942 ;  effective  from  May  27,  1942.    EjI 
tive  Agreemeut  Series  264.     Publication  1802.    1 
50. 
Principles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  ProsecH 
of  the  War  Against  Aggression :  Preliminary  A  J 
ment  Between   the  United   States  of  America  i 
Czechoslovakia— Signed  at  Washington  July  11,  | 
effective  July  11,  1942.    Executive  Agreement  S« 
261.     Publication  1805.    4  pp.     50. 
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Other  Government  Agencies 

rnational  Law  Situations  and  Documents:  Index 
volumes  31^0,  1931-^0.  (Naval  War  College.) 
pp.    550. 

erstanding  the  Other  American  Republics  [for  ele- 
sntary  schools].  (U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Edu- 
tion  and  National  Defense  Series,  Pamphlet  12.) 
pp.,  illus.    20^. 
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Regulations 


rnational  Radiotelephone  Communications  [regula- 
rs pertaining  to  application  for  sponsorship  of  the 
ate  Department,  necessity  for  approval  of  Office  of 
nsorship,  written  notification  of  approval  for  spon- 
rship,  and  notification  to  applicant  of  clearance  for 
jail,  in  the  case  of  non-governmental  business  or 
rsonal  radiotelephone  calls  to  or  from  any  foreign 
int  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  except  Eng- 
id,  unless  such  calls  are  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
ited  States  or  the  United  Nations].  September 
1942.  (Department  of  State.)  7  Federal  Regis- 
■  7481. 


Legislation 


Joint  Resolution  Authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  proclaim  October  11, 
1942,  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  for  the  ob- 
servance and  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Briga- 
dier General  Casimir  Pulaski.  Approved  September 
26,  1942.  [H.J.Res.  271.]  Public  Law  717,  77th 
Cong.    1  p. 

Authorizing  the  execution  of  certain  obligations  under 
the  treaties  of  1903  and  1936  with  Panama,  and  other 
commitments.  H.  Rept.  2498,  77th  Cong.,  on  H.J.Res. 
342.     6  pp. 

Repatriating  native-born  women  residents  of  the  United 
States  [who  have  lost  citizenship  by  marriage  to  an 
alien].  H.  Rept.  2499,  77th  Cong.,  on  H.R.  7275. 
2  pp. 

Draft  of  proposed  provision  pertaining  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare:  Com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  provision  pertain- 
ing to  the  appropriation  for  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  for  the  fiscal  year  1943  [to  provide  funds 
for  expenses  of  employees  stationed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries].   H.  Doc.  855,  77th  Cong.    3  pp. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  COMMISSION  TO  INVESTIGATE  WAR  CRIMES 


d  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  October  7] 

President  has  made  the  following  state- 
August  21  I  said  that  this  Government 
instantly  receiving  information  concern- 
!  barbaric  crimes  being  committed  by  the 
against  civilian  populations  in  occupied 
ies,  particularly  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
I  said  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  Gov- 
it,  as  I  knew  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Jnited  Nations,  to  see  that  when  victory 
the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  shall 
for  them  before  courts  of  law. 
:  commission  of  these  crimes  continues. 
)W  declare  it  to  be  the  intention  of  this 
iment  that  the  successful  close  of  the 
all  include  provision  for  the  surrender 
Jnited  Nations  of  war  criminals. 


"With  a  view  to  establishing  responsibility 
of  the  guilty  individuals  through  the  collection 
and  assessment  of  all  available  evidence,  this 
Government  is  prepared  to  cooperate  with  the 
British  and  other  Governments  in  establishing 
a  United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Investi- 
gation of  War  Crimes. 

,  "The  number  of  persons  eventually  found 
guilty  will  undoubtedly  be  extremely  small 
compared  to  the  total  enemy  populations.  It 
is  not  the  intention  of  this  Government  or 
of  the  Governments  associated  with  us  to  re- 
sort to  mass  reprisals.  It  is  our  intention  that 
just  and  sure  punishment  shall  be  meted  out 
to  the  ringleaders  responsible  for  the  organized 
murder  of  thousands  of  innocent  persons  and 
the  commission  of  atrocities  which  have  vio- 
lated every  tenet  of  the  Christian  faith." 


m 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  FORMER  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN 
FOR  UNITED  CHINA  RELIEF2 


to  the  press  October  11] 

uirman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 
y,  the  thirty-first  anniversary  of  the 
i  Republic,  marks  a  milestone  on  a  road 
rmined  independence,  exalted  courage, 
able  staying-power,  and  magnificent 
the  same  sort  of  staying-power  and 
that  brought  George  Washington 
i  the  dark  days  of  Valley  Forge  to 

in  of  August  22,  1942,  p.  709. 
ered  by  the  Honorable  Joseph   C.   Grew  at 
Hall,  New  York,  N.Y,  October  10,  1942. 


Yorktown  and  Foch  from  the  Marne  to  Com- 
piegne— the  staying-power  and  valor  that  will 
carry  our  heroic  ally,  China,  under  the  superb 
leadership  of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
from  the  bridge  at  Luk'ouchiao  to  final  victory.' 
On  this  anniversary  we  salute  the  Chinese 
Republic  and  her  leader  with  the  deep  affec- 
tion of  a  sister  republic,  with  great  admira- 
tion, and  with  profound  respect.  No  reverses 
on  the  field  of  battle  could  quench  their  in- 
domitable spirit,  no  seas  of  disaster  were  too 
deep  for  them  to  pass  through  unbroken,  no 
destruction  by  fire  and  bomb  could  subdue  or 
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weaken  their  determination  to  survive  and 
their  will  to  win.  Such  nations,  such  people, 
and  such  leaders  cannot  be  defeated. 

United  China  Belief  symbolizes  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  American  people  for  the  Chinese 
people.  It  is  the  efficiently  humanitarian  uni- 
fier of  many  generations  of  American  attitude 
and  effort.  American  sympathy  for  China  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  American  tradi- 
tion. It  is  based  on  the  intuitive  perception 
that  our  two  peoples  hold  many  things  in  com- 
mon :  our  respect  for  the  individual  as  a  man, 
our  abhorrence  of  fanaticism,  our  allergy  to 
the  idea  of  the  state  as  a  religion  in  itself. 
Long  before  the  American  nation  was  com- 
pelled to  gird  itself  for  war  in  the  Pacific, 
United  China  Belief  showed  where  American 
sympathies  lay  and  did  its  part  to  comfort 
and  help  the  innocent  victims  of  brutal  ag- 
gression in  a  country  which  we  felt  to  be  a 
moral  ally. 

The  Pacific  war  is  and  will  be  a  hard  war. 
The  enemies  we  face  are  formidable.  They  have 
modern  equipment.  They  have  brought  every 
evil  and  dangerous  force  in  industrialism  and 
technology  to  a  high  peak  while  spurning  the 
democracy,  the  general  welfare,  and  the  humani- 
tarianism  which  alone  can  justify  the  industrial 
way  of  life.  Our  Chinese  allies,  who  have  held 
tenaciously  to  their  own  humane  culture,  are 
going  to  have  to  depend  on  us  for  technical  and 
industrial  assistance  in  various  fields  which  they 
have  not  yet  developed.  Supplying  both  the 
Chinese  forces  and  our  own,  we  shall  have  to 
cross  oceans  and  seas,  mountains,  valleys,  and 
plains  to  come  to  grips  with  Japanese  militarism 
and  destroy  it  at  its  roots.  Despite  enormous 
difficulties  we  shall  do  all  this — and  win. 

In  the  Pacific  theater,  as  a  major  theater  in 
this  second  world  war,  there  are  at  stake  im- 
mense issues.  In  a  very  real  sense,  we — we  of 
this  country — stand  to  win  or  lose  greatly  in 
that  theater. 

Should  we  lose,  the  United  States  would  be 
faced  by  a  master-minded  Japan  and  an  en- 
slaved East  Asia  possessed  within  itself  of  every 
raw  material,  every  climatic  zone,  all  the  sources 
of  energy  needed  to  maintain  the  most  formid- 
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able  and  autarchic  military  power.  Lik( 
many  in  Europe,  Japan  in  Asia  is  destr 
of  the  free  and  normal  development  of 
zation.  The  miseries  which  the  Germans 
on  their  fellow  Europeans  find  their  co! 
part  in  the  fearful  miseries  which  are  J: 
gifts  to  Japan's  fellow  Asiatics,  miser 
which  we  have  had  all  too  abundant  evi 
The  Japanese  Empire  seeks  dominion  ovei 
mind,  and  soul  of  the  world's  largest  pi 
tions  and  over  every  ounce  of  the  riches 
East.  We  cannot  lose  once  and  win  again 
would  find  it  an  almost  impossible  task  I 
an  enslaved  Asia  in  later  years.  We  mu 
now. 

The  Pacific  and  the  Far  East,  when  w 

cleared  them  of  the  scourge  of  war,  will ; 

the  effort  and  the  sacrifices  involved  i 

achievement.    We  and  the  nations  in  ths 

that  are  resisting  militarism  and  aggressi 

fighting  not  only  for  freedom  but  for 

peace,  world  democracy,  and  world  pros 

Beyond  the  general  aims  of  our  war  for  si 

there  are  positive  high  objectives  in  the 

and  Far  East  to  which  we  can  and  shall 

First,  once  Japan  is  destroyed  as  an  i 

sive  force,  we  know  of  no  other  chall 

power  that  can  appear  in  the  Pacific.    I 

tions  now  members  of  the  Pacific  Cou 

Washington  are  quite  simply  fighting  pri 

for  freedom — to  live  their  own  national : 

dividual  lives  and  to  let  live.    No  one  o 

powers  has  serious  strategic  claims  or  i 

upon  the  independence  or  territory  of  a 

There  are  no  frontiers  stained  with  centi 

the  bloodshed  of  international  war.    The 

nations  have  clear  geographical  limits 

cient  natural  resources,  and  a  proven  disp 

to  cooperate.     Once  militant  Japan  is  ou 

picture,  there  should  remain  no  threat  of 

war  in  the  Pacific  area.     I  say  this  ad1 

Japan  is  the  one  enemy,  and  the  only 

of  the  peaceful  peoples  whose  shores  o 

the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Second,  the  winning  of  the  war  will  b: 
own  rewards  in  uniting  the  Pacific  \ 
Friendships  and  opportunities  for  mutu 
cation  and  enrichment,  both  material  and 
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possess  limitless  possibilities  for  good, 
share  of  the  Chinese  in  the  new  Pacific  is 
i  to  be  a  great  one.  Our  collaboration 
China  will  be  made  the  easier  by  the 
athy  which  United  China  Relief  and  its  re- 
organizations have  shown  the  Chinese 
e. 

fed,  we  can  hold  out  the  hope  of  a  liber- 
Japan.    A  population  as  great  as  that 
\  German  Reich  waits  to  be  freed  not  only 
its  militarist   masters  but   from  itself. 
Japanese  have  great  cultural  assets  with 
i  they  could  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
ness  and  civilization  of  mankind.    But 
have — particularly  in  recent  years — been 
3ng  a  road  of  militarism  and  overweening 
(list  ambition  which  have  directed  Japa- 
ivilization  into  a  blind  alley  of  potential 
We  and  our  allies  of  the  United  Nations 
?ee  those  people  of  Japan  who  yearn  in 
merely  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  their 
il  beauty-loving  lives,  in  peace,  in  their 
lomes,  and  in  their  own  cultural  sur- 
ings.    But  we  must  realize  that  the  cap- 
in   which   they   are   held   is   no   mere 
rary  phenomenon  of  an  occupying  force 
a  police  control  suddenly  grown  tyranni- 
is  the  despotism  of  tradition  through  the 
ies,  grown  corrupt,  savage,  and  untrue 
jo  its  own  followers.    Whatever  desire 
}f  the  more  enlightened  elder  statesmen 
)an  may  have  had  for  peace,  they  have 
;nt  times  been  completely  overridden  by 
terly  ruthless  extremist  elements  in  the 
y.    Even  during  the  period  of  our  in- 
mt  in  Tokyo  the  scorn  in  which  they 
lie  Foreign  Office  was  only  too  evident, 
hatever  effort  was  made  by  the  latter  to 
our  treatment  into  accord  with  inter- 
al  usage  was  in  many  cases  arbitrarily 
led  by  the  military   and  metropolitan 
who  dealt  with  us  in  the  Embassy  not 
as  prisoners  but  as  though  we  were 
al  prisoners. 

ais,  again,  the  role  of  China  is  of  funda- 
import — by  reason  of  China's  propin- 
:o  Japan,  by  reason  of  China's  cultural 
hip  of  the  Far  East.  For  almost  three 
id  years  Chinese  civilization  has  been 
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the  stabilizer  and  illuminator  of  Far  Eastern 
life. 

In  the  Pacific  war  we  are,  therefore,  not 
only  fighting  for  progress,  for  democracy,  for 
the  four  freedoms  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
We  are  fighting  to  free  the  richest  cultural 
heritage  of  East  Asia,  and  in  this  fight  we  are 
proud  of  our  indispensable  ally,  China,  and  of 
her  leader,  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

My  friends— and  what  a  profound  joy  it  is 
to  be  with  and  among  friends  once  more  after 
bitter  experiences  in  an  enemy  land — this  war 
will  increasingly  demand  our  maximum  efforts, 
our  unbending  determination,  and,  more,  our 
willing  sacrifice  of  many  things  that  we  have 
hitherto  accepted  and  enjoyed  as  natural  con- 
comitants of  our  daily  life.  Any  unwillingness 
to  make  sacrifice  implies  one  of  two  things, 
either  a  weakness  in  our  moral  fibre — and  we 
can  discard  that  hypothesis  because  we  are 
morally  as  well  as  physically  and  mentally  and 
spiritually  a  strong  people— or  else  a  lack  of 
fundamental  comprehension  of  what  we  are  up 
against  in  fighting  this  war. 

The  spirit  of  America  is  awake.  The  battles 
we  are  fighting  are  far  from  our  homes  and  the 
danger  is  not  so  imminent  to  us  as  it  is  to  those 
of  our  allies  who  have  lost  their  homes.  Yet, 
if  we  are  to  keep  our  homes  and  our  liberties, 
and  our  allies  are  to  regain  their  homes  and 
their  liberties,  those  battlefronts  must  be 
pushed  back  farther  and  farther  until  the 
enemy  is  engulfed  on  his  own  soil.  What  our 
people  have  done  and  are  doing  here  at  home 
in  factory,  field,  and  office  is  inspiring.  Their 
efforts  are  being  felt  on  every  fighting  front. 
We  are  working,  we  are  sacrificing  even  when 
the  battles  are  distant.  But  we  must  not 
slacken,  for,  if  we  do,  the  war  and  the  fighting 
will  move  closer  to  us  and  the  faith  and  hope 
of  our  allies  might  grow  dimmer. 

Every  sacrifice  we  make,  every  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  we  render,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  helps  our  boys  who  are  grimly  bat- 
tling overseas  and  those  who  at  home  are 
faithfully  guarding  our  beloved  land.  "They 
also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait."  We  also 
serve  who  sacrifice  and  give.  China  has  been 
sacrificing  and  giving  for  the  past  five  years, 
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sacrificing  the  mellowness  of  her  age-long  love 
of  peace  and  culture,  giving  in  blood  and  treas- 
ure, in  suffering  and  sorrow,  yet  in  steadily 
strengthening  her  indomitable  will  to  win. 
Only  when  our  own  will  to  win  is  backed  by 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  contribution  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  these  our  United  States 
shall  we  be  assured  of  victory. 


Let  me  finally  say  to  you  this :  The  warj 
be  well  fought  and  well  won  if  we  fighj 
the  world  to  come  and  not  merely  againsj 
enemies  who  threaten  us.  A  crusade  j 
righteousness  and  freedom  is  stronger  thai! 
strongest  defense.  With  China  and  the  I 
United  Nations,  as  we  fight  the  war,  we 
build  the  future. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  FORMER  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN  TO  THE 
CANADIAN  NATIONAL  VICTORY  LOAN  CAMPAIGN  * 


[Released  to  tbe  press  October  9] 

The  occasion  which  brings  us  together  is  of 
importance  in  the  unfolding  of  our  common 
war  effort.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  pre- 
ceded the  United  States  into  the  world  con- 
flict and  into  a  war  economy,  and  it  now  pre- 
cedes the  United  States  in  the  launching  of  a 
Third  Victory  Loan  which  throws  additional 
resources  of  the  Canadian  people  into  the  stu- 
pendous military  and  economic  effort  demanded 
for  victory.  As  an  American,  as  an  official  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  take 
profound  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  our 
near  neighbor,  Canada.  I  realize  that  our  two 
democratic  peoples  have  much  in  common, 
share  much,  suffer  much,  gain  much  together  in 
these  modern  days,  and  that  now,  as  comrades 
in  arms,  we  are  equally  faced  with  the  all-im- 
portant problem  of  achieving  victory  in  the 
greatest  war  of  all  time. 

My  presence  here  is,  if  I  may  interpret  it, 
due  to  your  wish  to  hear  something  of  our 
enemy,  Japan,  from  one  who  has  lived  long  in 
the  hostile  atmosphere  of  that  aggressive  land 
and  has  recently  returned  to  the  continent  of 
our  joint  security.  I  can  testify  that  the 
change  is  more  than  pleasant:  it  is  a  change 
from  a  heavy  and  offensive  atmosphere  to  the 
open  air  that  is  breathed  only  in  free  countries. 

I  have  had  Japanese  friends,  many  of  them. 
I  have  seen  most  of  them,  one  by  one,  swept 
away  by  devices  of  falsehood  and  fanaticism, 
until  at  the  last  the  Embassies  and  internment 
camps  stood  far  apart  and  lonely  like  besieged 
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islands  of  free  thought  in  an  enslaved  cou 
Even  after  war  broke  out  and  we  were 
off  from  the  normal  contacts — official  and 
sonal — which  had  constituted  our  life  f< 
many  years,  we  realized  that  in  the  outer  < 
ness  of  a  militarized  Japan  a  few  hardy 
still  thought  in  terms  of  humanity.  A  few 
still  free  to  question,  if  only  within  the  pr: 
of  their  own  consciences,  the  short-i 
triumphs  which  so  clearly  implied  the 
range  ruin  of  Japan. 

Tonight  when  I  say  that  Japan  is  ruii 
offer  no  glib  assurance  of  your  triumph 
ours  in  the  cause  of  democracy  and  hi 
progress.  I  mean  only  that  even  if  Japan 
to  win  the  war — which  it  surely  will  not 
Japanese  people  would  face  the  ruin  of 
business  and  their  social  system. 

If  they  were  to  win  they  would  be  st 
they  are  today,  enslaved  by  their  own  les 
The  faltering  steps  which  they  have 
toward  constitutionalism,  toward  humai 
ianism,  would  be  undone.  Pawns  und 
senseless  but  mighty  militarism,  the  n 
would  turn  toward  a  new  age  of  dar 
blacker  than  any  that  they  have  known  bt 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Japan  loses 
will  pay  the  price  of  false  war.  Over 
above  the  obligations  which  they  have  inci 
to  the  invaded  nations,  they  will  owe  t 
selves  a  debt — a  debt  of  economic  spoliatio 
this  vain  war,  of  Japanese  already  dead 
the  millions  more  who  must  and  will  di 
the  demoralization  which  will  beset  them 
they  realize  the  falsehood  and  tragedy  o 
slogan  which  their  leaders  have  "sold"  t 
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"Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere", 
ely  we  have  had  ample  evidence — in  Korea, 
Formosa,  in  Manchuria,  and  in  other  parts 
sccupied  China— of  Japan's  interpretation 
the  euphemistic  term  "Co-Prosperity".    I 
1  not  elaborate  that  subject, 
apan  faces  ruin.    The  problem  which  con- 
its  us  is,  on  the  one  hand:  How  do  we 
pe  being  drawn  down  into  it?    It  would 
mall  comfort  to  us  to  see  Japan  eaten  up 
i  monstrous  militarism  if  the  same  milita- 
l  devoured  us.     Canada  and  the  United 
es  cannot  stand  apart  from  the  destiny  of 
peoples  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific, 
ter  Japan  destroys  us  all,  including  the 
tnese  people  themselves,  or  we  destroy  the 
tarism  of  Japan  and  win  for  all  the  Pa- 
peoples  the  just  and  free  society  which  we 
ve  to   be   the   rightful   condition   of   all 
>ns. 

lere  are  many  questions  which  we  have 
asking  ourselves  since  the  grim  forenoon 
ecember  7,  1941.     Some  of  these  questions 
be  answered  only  by  the  historians  of  the 
uture.    Why  did  Japan  attack  the  United 
is  and  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
?    Why  did  the  Japanese  wish  to  destroy 
Why  did  they  risk  the  venture  of  war 
our  peoples,  who  are  known  for  industrial 
r  and   for   potential  military   capacity? 
;he  Japanese  indeed  make  the  most  monu- 
al    miscalculation    in    all    history?     Are 
foolish  fanatics  who  have  chosen  a  suicidal 
is  the  only  way  out  from  their  humiliation 
Chinese    resistance?     Questions    such    as 
have  been  asked  me  ever  since  my  return 
Tokyo. 

Jar,  alas,  that  no  man  living  could  answer 
lese  questions.  If  there  is  anyone  who 
s  all  the  answers,  I  for  one  would  like  to 
from  him.  I  know  that  there  are  many 
"tant  points  about  the  Japanese  mind  and 
which  have  puzzled  and  troubled  me  and 
i  are  probably  not  clear  to  the  Japanese 
elves.  Nevertheless,  I  will  put  before 
wo  of  the  main  questions,"  and  try  to 
answers  to  them  which— time  and  cir- 
ance  permitting— I  believe  to  come  near 
i  heart  of  the  matter. 
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First,  why  did  the  Japanese  make  this  war 
upon  us  ? 

Second,  how  do  the  Japanese  leaders— fanat- 
ical but  coldly  calculating  men— dare  dream 
of  victory  over  the  combined  power  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  the  United 
States,  China,  and  the  other  United  Nations? 

First  question  first :  Why  did  they  make  war 
upon  us? 

The  Japanese  attitude  toward  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  is  based  on  a  concept  of  Japa- 
nese superiority  and  strength  and  of  our  infe- 
riority and  weakness.  Part  of  this  is  a  product 
of  their  mythology,  the  only  neolithic  mythol- 
ogy in  the  world  which  still  plays  a  part  in  the 
affairs  of  a  government.  A  part  of  it  is  a 
product  of  national  vanity.  A  part  of  it  is— 
in  the  Japanese  view— logical,  matter-of-fact, 
and  well  founded. 

The  Japanese  have  long  known  that  the  man 
who  thinks  he  is  superior  is  ipso  facto  handi- 
capped.    The  Japanese  have  known  what  we 
thought  of  them,  that  they  were  little  fellows 
physically,  that  they  were  imitative,  that  they 
were  not  really  very  important  in  the  world  of 
men  and  nations.     Believe  me,  I  have  been 
shamed  more  than  once  by  the  braggadocio, 
self-confidence,  and  condescension  manifested 
by  our  English-speaking  peoples;  and  I  have 
grown  apprehensive  as,  through  the  years,  I 
have  observed  the  Japanese  observing  us.    I 
have  realized  the  cold,  withering  contempt  of 
the  Japanese  for  those  of  our  race  who  gloried 
in  power  without  possessing  the  fundamentals 
of  power  or  who  complacently  viewed  the  possi- 
bility of  war  with  Japan  without  understand- 
ing how  formidable  the  Japanese  really  were. 
The  Japanese  have  made  comparisons  not 
favorable  to  us.     They  have  pointed  to  their 
own  thrift  and  compared  it  with  our  wasteful- 
ness.   They  have  looked  at  their  own  national 
unity  and  national  reverence  and  have  con- 
trasted it  with  our  partisanship  and  our  readi- 
ness to  laugh  at  ourselves.    They  have  seen  the 
comforts  with  which  we  have  surrounded  our- 
selves, and  they  envy  us  these  even  while  they 
despise  us  for  our  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  them. 
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It  is  not  meaningless  that  in  Japanese 
thought  "Oriental  culture"  stands  as  the  an- 
tithesis to  luxury.  To  many  Japanese,  culture 
means  a  Spartan  ability  to  endure  hard  work, 
hard  living,  and  hard  fighting.  The  inconsist- 
ency of  their  position— the  fact  that  they 
should  pride  themselves  on  their  simplicity  and 
ruggedness  while  fighting  to  gain  material 
riches — is  not  apparent  to  most  of  them.  They 
look  upon  us  as  boastful,  vainglorious,  rich,  and 
flabby.  They  think  that  we  are  physically  soft. 
They  think  that  our  minds  are  filled  with  gross 
considerations  of  comfort,  personal  greed,  and 
shallow  partisanship. 

I  have  no  wish  to  praise  a  people  who  are  your 
enemies  and  mine,  but  I  mustr— in  the  interests 
of  our  safety — remind  you  of  a  few  of  their 
formidable  characteristics. 

They  are  united.  Theirs  is  a  unity  of  soli- 
darity. Foolish  or  wise  though  their  war  gov- 
ernment may  be,  they  support  it.  They  believe 
in  the  divinity  of  their  Emperor  and,  through 
him,  in  the  Tightness  of  their  war  leaders. 
For  years  they  have  prepared  themselves  col- 
lectively and  individually  for  war.  Germany 
and  Italy  possess  groups  of  unknown  size  and 
power  which  await  only  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  revolt.  In  Japan  there  are  no  such 
groups. 

They  are  trained.  The  Japanese  have  said 
openly  that  their  weapons  were  inferior  to  ours, 
but  they  counted  on  the  fact  that  we  supposed 
them  to  be  even  less  well  equipped  than  they 
really  were.  This  would  give  them  an  advan- 
tage. This  advantage  could  be  further  supple- 
mented by  their  discipline,  by  their  universal 
training,  and  by  the  fact  that  all  Japanese 
men— all  the  able-bodied  men  in  Japan— have 
military  service.  Trained  men  and  armies  with 
fair  weapons  can  often  defeat  untrained  men 
and  armies  with  excellent  weapons. 

They  are  frugal.  The  Japanese  Empire  has 
almost  thrived  on  shortages.  Bottlenecks,  ab- 
sences of  materials,  and  vexing  priorities  have 
existed  in  other  countries  under  conditions 
which  would  have  meant  abundance  to  the  Jap- 
anese. In  the  midst  of  poverty  they  have  built 
an  enormous  military  machine.  They  have  not 
done  this  with  wastefulness.     They  have  done 
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it  with  care  and  thrift  and  economy  and  < 
serving  of  materials.  The  food  which  we,  e 
now,  throw  away  in  North  America  would 
a  long  way  toward  supporting  the  popula 
of  Japan. 

They  are  fanatical.  They  believe  in  t 
war,  in  the  government  which  wages  it,  an 
the  incorruptible  certainty  of  their  nati< 
cause.  Who  knows  how  far  back  the  sou 
of  this  national  faith  may  lie?  Some  part 
it  go  back  to  the  half-mythical  centurie 
their  history  before  the  time  of  Christ.  Ot 
rest,  perhaps,  in  the  centuries  of  sporadic  st 
gles  with  the  Chinese  which  ended  with 
great  naval  victories  of  the  seventh-cen 
Chinese  fleets.  The  shoguns,  who  began 
system  of  ruling  through  puppets  a  thou 
years  ago,  and  then  the  feudal  lords  con 
uted  their  share.  Medieval  civil  wars,  1 
bequeathed  traditions  which  toughened  J: 
for  foreign  war  today. 

They  are,  at  least  in  war,  totalitarian.   ] 
ago,  while  Germany  and  Italy  were  still 
turesque  agglomerations  of  petty  states,  J 
was   governed   by    dictatorship,   secret  p 
elite      guards,      suppressors      of     "dang« 
thoughts",  summary  courts,  and  hidden  e: 
tioners.    The  Tokugawa  shogunate,  which 
ceded  the  present  modernized  government 
effectively  totalitarian  and  authoritarian. 
We  have  learned  in  our  time  what  t 
tarianism  means.    It  means  the  end  of  pol 
freedom,  of  religious  freedom,  of  any  free 
of   any  true   culture.     It   also  means  co 
trated  political,  economic,  and  military  p 
This  power  can  be  used  swiftly  and  ruth 
by  despots  who  do  not  stop  to  explain- 
less    to    justify— their   ends    or   their  n 
Japan  did  not  have  to  turn  Fascist  or  Nat 
Socialist;   morally,  Japan  already  was 
Japan   has  needed   no   Hitler.    In   a  c( 
sense,  her  militarists  are  an  oligarchy  of 
lers.     Democracy  was  an  experiment  into  i 
the  Japanese  ventured  only  slightly  and 
tiously.     The  society  itself  and  its  valm 
main  today,  in  wartime,  regimented  and  ai 
itary.    Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples, 
the-record  talk.] 
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IVith  such  capacities  and  such  a  government, 
it  suprising  that  Japan's  leaders  did  not 
X  war  and  that  they  led  their  nation  confi- 
ltly  into  war?  At  this  very  moment  the 
iaiiese  feel  themselves,  man  for  man,  su- 
ior  to  you  and  to  me  and  to  any  of  our  peo- 
s.  They  admire  our  technology,  they  may 
re  a  lurking  dread  of  our  ultimate  superi- 
ty  of  resources,  but  all  too  many  of  them 
-e  contempt  for  us  as  human  beings.  Add  to 
this  their  overweening  ambition  for  conquest 
I  you  can  begin  to  follow  the  warped  but 
suasive  lines  of  intuition  and  belief  which 
Japan  to  attack  us. 

ret  we  now  try  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
md  question:   Do  the  Japanese  think  that 
y  can  win  this  war? 
'he  Japanese  leaders  do  think  that  they  can 

will  win.  They  are  counting  on  our  un- 
estimates,  on  our  apparent  disunity  before — 

even  during — war,  on  our  unwillingness 
acrifice,  to  endure,  and  to  fight, 
'he  leaders  of  Japan  are  not  suicidally 
ded  incompetents.  History  will  show  that 
f  have  made  a  miscalculation;  but  they 
e  miscalculated  less  than  most  of  us  sup- 
i.  In  this  they  find  strength, 
apan  has  won  before  by  the  same  strategy 
;  she  has  followed  in  the  launching  and  the 
;ing  of  this  war.  In  1894  and  1895  Japan 
:ated  the  gigantic  Manchu  Empire  of  China. 

armed  forces  won  because  the  nation  was 
M,red,  united,  determined.  The  Manchu 
t  of  China  was  corrupt  and  unprepared, 
Chinese  Government  was  supine  and  dis- 
ed,  and  the  Chinese  people  never  had  a 
ice  to  fight.  In  1904  and  1905  Japan  at- 
:ed  and  defeated  the  Empire  of  the  Tsars. 

armed  forces  attacked  Port  Arthur,  like 
rl  Harbor,  murderously  and  in  stealth. 
t  Arthur,  like  Bataan,  withstood  a  siege 
then  surrendered.  In  St.  Petersburg  and 
cow  there  was  revolt,  occasioned  largely  by 
corrupt  mismanagement  of  the  war  and  a 
liar  distrust  of  the  government.  The 
'ist  government  negotiated  peace.  Japan 
A  not  have  defeated  Russia ;  she  did  defeat 
Tsarist  army  when  the  people  and  gov- 
lent  behind  the  Army  were  disunited  and 
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the  productive  system  did  not  stand  up.  Later 
I  saw  disunion  and  defeat  lingering  on  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  unhappy  remembrance  of 
it  has  remained  in  my  mind  to  this  day. 
Finally,  Japan,  as  an  ally  of  the  Allies,  fought 
Germany  in  the  first  World  War.  Germany 
did  not  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  The  Germans 
did  not  wait  for  their  country  to  be  invaded. 
They  gave  in  before  the  Rhine  had  even  been 
reached — they  surrendered  even  after  they  had 
won  the  Eastern  front  and  had  seemed  vic- 
torious. The  Japanese  noted  this  and  did  not 
forget  it. 

Japan  remembers  these  victories.  The  Japa- 
nese may  not  intend  to  take  New  Orleans  or 
San  Francisco  or  Vancouver  or  Toronto — in 
this  war.  They  do  intend  and  expect,  in  dead 
seriousness,  to  conquer  Asia,  to  drive  us  out, 
to  force  us  to  make  a  peace  which  will  weaken 
us  and  cause  us  to  grow  weaker  with  time. 
And  then  later,  in  5  years,  or  10  years,  or  50 
years,  they  would  use  the  billion  men  of  an 
enslaved  Asia  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
East  to  strike  again. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  Japanese  desire  for 
conquest.  Given  this  desire,  given  their  esti- 
mate of  us,  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  was  a 
logical  development.  Your  Government  and 
mine  were  aware  of  this.  The  closure  of  com- 
mercial relations  and  the  scale  of  our  rearma- 
ment— late  though  this  was — were  influenced 
by  that  knowledge. 

When  the  Japanese  militarists,  committed 
absolutely  to  the  course  of  conquest,  took  meas- 
ure of  their  military  resources  and  perceived 
the  extent  of  democratic  rearmament,  they  had 
to  gamble.  The  gamble  was  heroic  but  not  that 
of  a  mere  game  of  chance.  Their  well-planned 
campaigns  southward  were  brilliant  accom- 
plishments. Today  Japan  is  stronger  than  ever. 
We  now  face  not  only  Japan  but  Japan  and 
Japan's  conquests.  These  conquests  are  greater 
than  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  realize. 
They  include  more  than  10  times  the  area  of 
the  Japanese  Empire  as  it  stood  a  year  ago, 
Chinese  territory,  British  territory,  Dutch  ter- 
ritory, American  territory.  They  include  pop- 
ulations aggregating  three  times  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Japanese  Empire ;  many  climes  and 
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vast  resources;  a  huge  aggregate  of  human 
beings,  the  majority  of  whom  are  docile  and 
are  capable  of  tremendous  toil.  True,  we  are 
counter-attacking.  Canadian  and  American 
planes  are  hammering  at  the  Japanese  in  the 
Aleutians.  British  and  American  planes  are 
striking  at  the  Japanese  in  Burma.  Chinese 
and  American  planes  are  bombing  points  in  oc- 
cupied China.  Australian  and  American  planes 
are  counter-attacking  in  the  South  Pacific.  But 
Japan  is  on  the  inner  circle,  and  she  is  busily 
developing  the  resources  and  the  manpower 
that  she  has  seized. 

No  one — any  longer — can  prattle  now  of  de- 
feating Japan  in  three  months.  We  hear  no 
longer  about  the  tinder  cities  of  Tokyo  and 
Osaka.  We  do  not  jest  about  the  Japanese 
fleet  nor  about  their  air  force.  We  know  that 
we  face  a  destructive,  united  enemy  and  that 
we  must  bring  to  bear  against  that  enemy  force 
as  united  as  and  greater  than  that  which  he 
has  marshaled. 

Given  our  counter-attack,  given  a  new  con- 
ception of  ourselves  and  of  what  we  must  do 
in  face  of  the  crisis  which  Japan  has  thrust 
upon  us,  we  shall  find  the  future  promising. 
There  is  no  easy  way  to  victory.  We  must 
work,  we  must  fight,  we  must  sacrifice,  we  must 
conserve.  We  must  give  up  our  easy  living, 
deny  ourselves  luxuries,  devote  our  wealth  to 
the  commonwealth. 

Your  third  victory  bonds  offer  a  new  oppor- 
tunity. When  you  and  we  and  our  allies  have 
put  in  our  money,  produced  the  weapons  of 
which  we  are  capable,  fought  the  battles  which 
we  are  preparing  to  fight,  we  will  demonstrate 
that  the  Japanese,  too,  have  underestimated  us. 
The  Chinese  have  shown  Japan  that  the  Ja- 
panese underestimated  the  patriotism,  the  cour- 
age, and  capacity  for  common  effort  of  China. 
We  too  must  show  the  Japanese  that  they  have 
underestimated  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Their  war  is  still  a  gamble.  We  must  turn 
it  into  their  greatest  mistake.  We  must  show 
them  that  we,  nations  of  free  men,  have  an  in- 
ner discipline  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  all 
the  military  training  of  the  regimented  would- 
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be-conqueror  nations.  We  face  an  old  to 
tarianism ;  we  ourselves  are  old  in  the  way 
freedom. 

Most  of  all,  we  must  show  the  Japanese 
all  the  military  power  on  earth  is  less  than 
power  of  reason,  of  high  ideals,  of  good  h 
of  freedom.  The  Japanese  have  left  ethics 
of  their  calculations.  They  forgot  humai 
They  have  outraged  and  horrified  the  wc 
They  have  lied  brazenly.  We  can  and  will  s 
them  that  ethical  conduct  and  humanity 
freedom  and  truth  are  vital  and  real  and 
umphant.  We  can  and  will  strike  them  1 
the  impact  of  free  men  fighting  in  defens 
freedom. 

Our  United  Nations  leaders  have  enunci 
the  aims  of  this  war  in  terms  of  the  Ath 
Charter,  the  United  Nations  Declaration, 
other  public  statements  for  democracy 
against  aggression.  These  are  not 
rhetoric.  Belief  in  and  determination  to 
serve  spiritual  values  are  our  sword  and 
shield,  nay,  more,  our  secret  as  well  as— to  1 
who  can  see — our  visible  weapon.  We  figh 
freedom.  We  fight  for  the  future.  We  ' 
as  free  men,  by  voluntary  sacrifice.  Our, 
ernments  offer  us  the  chance  to  win  this  ws 
our  own  willingness  to  make,  each  and  * 
one  of  us,  the  maximum  contributions  of  th 
he  is  best  capable.  I  believe  that  every  0] 
us  will  seize  that  chance. 

I  thank  you  for  your  generous  hospit 
in  Toronto.  I  rejoice  to  stand  tonight  or 
nadian  soil,  the  soil  of  a  sister  country  and 
with  whom  my  own  country  is  linked  in  wl 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  common  interes 
common  fight  to  the  death  to  preserve  on 
spective  freedoms.  In  closing  permit  n 
quote  from  the  diary  of  an  American  so 
Martin  Treptow,  who  fell  at  Chateau  Th 
in  1918;  the  quotation  is  worth  rememb 
and  acting  upon  today : 

"I  will  work;  I  will  save;  I  will  sacr 
I  wi)l  endure;  I  will  fight  cheerfully  an 
my  utmost;  as  if  the  whole  struggle  dept 
on  me  alone." 
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iHERENCE  OF  ETHIOPIA  TO  THE 
DECLARATION  BY  UNITED  NATIONS 

Based  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  October  9] 

'he  President  has  received  the  following 
legram  from  Haile  Selassie,  Emperor  of 
iopia : 

My  Government  and  people  are  anxious  to 
ime  the  obligations  of  the  United  Nations 
k.  We  the  first  nation  to  regain  its  freedom 
independence  wish  to  place  the  military  and 
lomic  resources  of  our  country  at  the  dis- 
il  of  those  nations  who  gladly  sacrifice  all 
liberty  and  justice." 

he  President  replied  as  follows : 

[  have  received  Your  Majesty's  telegram 
ing  that  your  Government  and  people  are 
ious  to  assume  the  obligations  of  the  Dec- 
tion  by  United  Nations  and  that  Ethiopia 
res  to  place  its  military  and  economic  re- 
ces  at  the  disposal  of  the  nations  which 
ly  sacrifice  all  for  liberty  and  justice, 
t  is  gratifying  to  accept  the  adherence  of 
opia  to  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations ; 
elcome  as  one  of  the  United  Nations  the  first 
to  regain  its  territory  after  temporary  oc- 
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cupation  by  an  Axis  aggressor.  You  may  be 
sure  that  there  is  deep  appreciation  for  your 
offer  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Na- 
tions the  military  and  economic  resources  of 
Ethiopia  for  use  in  the  struggle  against  the  com- 
mon  enemy." 

PROTOCOL  REGARDING  THE  DELIVERY 
OF  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  TO  THE 
SOVIET  UNION  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 

[Released  to  the  press  October  6] 

There  was  signed  on  October  6  by  the  Hon- 
orable Sumner  Welles,  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  His  Excellency  Maxim  Litvinoff,  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Washing- 
ton, and  Sir  Ronald  Campbell,  British  Minister 
in  Washington,  a  protocol  regarding  the  deliv- 
ery by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  military  equipment,  muni- 
tions, and  raw  materials. 

This  protocol  gives  formal  expression  to 
agreements,  already  in  effect  for  some  months, 
which  provide  for  the  continuance  without  in- 
terruption of  the  supply  program  inaugurated 
at  the  Moscow  Conference  a  year  ago. 


The  Far  East 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY  IN  CHINA 


sed  to  the  press  October  9] 

ie  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 

1934  and  the  Department  of  State  on 
•us  occasions  since,  and  as  announced  on 

19,  1940  and  on  May,  31,  1941,  expressed 
willingness  of  this  Government,  when  con- 
is  should  be  favorable  therefor,  to  nego- 

with  the  Chinese  Government  for  the 
luishment  of  the  extraterritorial  and  re- 

nghts  and  privileges  hitherto  possessed 
ie  United  States  in  China. 


On  October  9,  1942  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  informed  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in 
Washington  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  prepared  promptly  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Chinese  Government  a  treaty 
providing  for  the  immediate  relinquishment 
of  this  country's  extraterritorial  rights  in 
China  and  for  the  settlement  of  related  ques- 
tions and  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  expects  in  the  near  future  to  present 
to  the  Chinese  Government  for  its  considera- 
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tion  a  draft  treaty  which  would  accomplish 
the  purpose  mentioned. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
during  the  past  several  weeks  exchanged  views 
with  the  British  Government  in  regard  to  this 
general  question,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  gratified  to  know  that  the 
British  Government  shares  this  Government's 
views  and  is  taking  similar  action. 

The  above  press  release  was  accompanied  by 
the  following  "Note  to  the  Press" : 

"For  reference  to  other  steps  taken  by  this 
Government  and  to  developments  in  the  Far 
East,  since  1931,  having  a  bearing  upon  the 
subject-matter  of  this  statement,  see  the  De- 
partment's press  release  no.  351,  July  19,  1940 
[which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  July  20, 

1940,  page  36],   and  no.   268,  May   31,   1941 
[which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  May  31, 

1941,  page  661]." 

Press  Release  No.  351  of  July  19, 1940 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  press  corre- 
spondents with  regard  to  the  British  Prime 
Minister's  comments  upon  the  question  of  ex- 
traterritoriality in  China  included  in  his  state- 
ment of  July  18,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Welles,  commented  as  follows : 

"The  most  recent  statement  of  this  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject  is  contained  in  a  note  pre- 
sented on  December  31,  1938,1  to  the  Japanese 
Government,  which  mentions  inter  alia  the 
progress  made  toward  the  relinquishment  of 
certain  rights  of  a  special  character  which  the 
United  States  together  with  other  countries 
has  long  possessed  in  China.  In  1931  discus- 
sions of  the  subject  between  China  and  each 
of  several  other  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  were  suspended  because  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  Mukden  incident  and  subsequent 
disrupting  developments  in  1932  and  1935  in 
the  relations  between  China  and  Japan.  In 
1937  this  Government  -was  giving  renewed 
favorable  consideration  to  the  question  when 
there  broke  out  the  current  Sino-Japanese  hos- 
tilities as  a  result  of  which  the  usual  processes 

1  Press  Releases  of  December  31,  1938,  (vol.  XIX,  no. 
483),  p.  490. 
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of  government  in  large  areas  of  China  we 
widely  disrupted. 

"It  has  been  this  Government's  traditioi 
and  declared  policy  and  desire  to  move  rapic 
by  process  of  orderly  negotiation  and  agn 
ment  with  the  Chinese  Government,  whenei 
conditions  warrant,  toward  the  relinquishm* 
of  extraterritorial  rights  and  of  all  other  i 
called  'special  rights'  possessed  by  this  counl 
as  by  other  countries  in  China  by  virtue 
international  agreements.  That  policy  rema 
unchanged." 

Press  Release  No.  £68  of  May  31,  19tf 

The  text  of  a  letter  dated  May  26,  1941  fr 
the  Appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
the  Republic  of  China,  His  Excellency  Dr.  Q 
Tai-chi,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  H 
orable  Cordell  Hull,  follows: 

"San  Francisco,  May  26,  19^1 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Secretart: 

"I  am  shortly  to  depart  from  the  Uni 
States  for  China  and  wish  to  send  you  a  w< 
of  farewell  and  of  thanks  for  the  cordial  1 
pitality  extended  to  me  during  my  brief  s, 
in  Washington. 

"It  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  receive 
person  during  our  conversations  the  extern 
account  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  give 
of  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the  United  Sts 
in  regard  'to  problems,  both  economic  i 
political,  which  are  of  concern  to  the  wl 
world,  and  especially  to  your  Government ! 
mine,  in  this  unhappy  period  of  disturbai 
violence  and  distress. 

"With  the  general  principles  of  the  fore 
policy  of  the  United  States,  which  were 
forth  in  your  public  statement  of  July  16, 19 
I  have  long  been  familiar.  I  could,  there* 
readily  appreciate  the  importance  which, 
you  indicated  in  our  conversations,  your  G 
ernment  attaches  to  the  principles  of  wc 
order  under  law  and  of  equality  of  treatir 
among  nations,  and  to  general  recognition 
the  need  for  freer  international  trade  and 
broader  cultural  exchange.     My  Governm 

2  Ibid.,  July  17,  1937   (vol.  XVII,  no.  407),  p.  * 
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tres  the  desire  and  the  hope  of  your  Gov- 
ment  that  there  may  be  brought  about  by 
>cesses  of  agreement  conditions  in  world 
lirs  in  which  those  principles  will  be  uni- 
sally  accepted  and  applied. 
You  will  recall  that  on  August  12,  1937,1 
re  was  sent  to  you  a  communication  from 
Government  endorsing  the  principles 
merated  in  your  statement  of  July  16,  1937, 
1  stating  that  China's  policy  was  therefore 
full  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
lt  of  the  United  States.  Such  was  the  po- 
m  of  China  then,  and  such  is  its  posi- 
l  now. 

My  country  has  for  nearly  four  years  been 
ting  in  self-defense.    During  this  period  the 
'ernment  and  people  of  the  United  States 
e  shown  great  friendship  and  sympathy  for 
Government  and  people  of  China.     The 
nese  Government  and  people  deeply  appre- 
3  the  attitude,  the  policy,  and  the  action 
he  Government  of  the  United  States.     We 
i  moreover,  that  our  attitude,  objectives  and 
cies   are   constantly   evolving   along  lines 
e  and  more  completely  in  harmony  with 
e  of  the  United  States. 
Iy  people   are   traditionally   believers   in 
liscrimination  in  international  commercial 
ions  and  in  the  broad  principles  of  coop- 
ion  and  fair-dealing  among  nations  which 
mplicit  in  the  faithful  observance  of  inter- 
nal  agreements   and   the   adjustment   of 
'lems  in  international  relations  by  proc- 
of  peaceful  negotiation  and   agreement 
y  arrived  at.    We  believe  in  and  subscribe 
ie  principle  of  equality  of  commercial  op- 
mity    and    nondiscriminatory    treatment. 
Government  gave  clear  indication  of  this 
ly  a  century  ago  when  there  were  being 
tiated  the  first  treaties  between  China  and 
dental  countries. 

rpon  restoration  of  peace,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ient  desires  and  expects  to  seek  and  to  ef- 
the  fullest  application  of  those  principles 
s  own  economy  and  in  its. political  and 
>mic  relations  with  other  countries. 

!«••  August  21,  1937  (vol.  XVII,  no.  412),  p.  123. 
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"With   many  pleasant  recoliections   of  my 
visit  to  Washington,  and  with  my  kindest  per- 
sonal regards,  I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Secretary, 
"Yours  sincerely, 

Quo  Tai-chi" 

The  text  of  a  letter  dated  May  31,  1941  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Cordell 
Hull,  to  the  Appointed  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  China,  His  Excel- 
lency Dr.  Quo  Tai-chi,  follows : 

"Department  or  State, 
"Washington,  May  31, 1941. 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Minister  : 

"I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  and  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  May  26,  1941  in  regard  to 
your  visit  to  Washington  and  to  our  conversa- 
tions during  your  short  sojourn  here. 
"We  greatly  enjoyed  your  visit. 
"It  is  very  gratifying  to  receive  in  your  let- 
ter reaffirmation   of  the  endorsement  by  the 
Chinese  Government  and  people  of  the  general 
and  fundamental  principles  which  this  Govern- 
ment is  convinced  constitute  the  only  practical 
foundation  for  an  international  order  wherein 
independent  nations  may  cooperate  freely  with 
each  other  to  their  mutual  benefit. 

"As  you  know,  the  program  in  which  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
put  their  trust  is  based  upon  and  revolves  about 
the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment  among 
nations.     This  principle  comprehends  equality 
in  international  relations  in  a  juridical  sense, 
nondiscrimination  and  equality  of  opportunity 
in  commercial  relations,  and  reciprocal  inter- 
change in  the  field  of  cultural  developments. 
Implicit  in  this  principle  is  respect  by  each 
nation   for  the  rights  of  other  nations,  per- 
formance by  each  nation  of  established  obliga- 
tions, alteration  of  agreements  between  nations 
by  processes  not  of  force  but  of  orderly  and 
free  negotiation,  and  fair  dealing  in  interna- 
tional economic  relations  essential  to  peaceful 
development  of  national  life  and  the  mutually 
profitable  growth  of  international  trade.     One 
of  the  purposes  of  this  program  is  to  effect 
the  removal  of  economic  and  other  maladjust- 
ments which  tend  to  lead  to  political  conflicts. 
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"As  you  are  also  aware,  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  have  long  had  a  pro- 
found interest  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
China.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  in  continuation 
of  steps  already  taken  toward  meeting  China's 
aspirations  for  readjustment  of  anomalies  in  its 
international  relations,  expects  when  conditions 
of  peace  again  prevail  to  move  rapidly,  by 
processes  of  orderly  negotiation  and  agreement 
with  the  Chinese  Government,  toward  relin- 
quishment of  the  last  of  certain  rights  of  a  spe- 
cial character  which  this  country,  together  with 
other  countries,  has  long  possessed  in  China  by 
virtue  of  agreements  providing  for  extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction  and  related  practices. 

"This  Government  welcomes  and  encourages 
every  advance  made  by  lawful  and  orderly 
processes  by  any  country  toward  conditions  of 
peace,  security,  stability,  justice  and  general 
welfare.  The  assurances  given  in  Your  Excel- 
lency's letter  under  acknowledgment  of  China's 
support  of  the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment 
and  nondiscrimination  in  economic  relations 
should  have  wholesome  effect  both  during  the 
present  period  of  world  conflict  and  when  hos- 
tilities shall  have  ceased. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
dedicated  to  support  of  the  principles  in  which 
the  people  of  this  country  believe.  Without 
reservation,  we  are  confident  that  the  cause  to 
which  we  are  committed  along  with  China  and 
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other  countries — the  cause  of  national  securi 
of  fair  dealing  among  nations  and  of  peace  -w 
justice — will  prevail. 

"With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  s 
my  dear  Mr.  Minister, 
"Sincerely  yours, 

Cordell  Hull 

NATIONAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CHINJ 

[Released  to  the  press  October  10] 

The  text  of  a  message  from  the  Presided 
the  United  States  to  His  Excellency  Lin  £ 
Chairman  of  the  National  Government  of 
Republic  of  China,  on  the  occasion  of  Chii 
national  anniversary,  follows : 

"The  White  House,  October  10,  lty 

"It  gives  me  deep  pleasure  on  this  natic 
anniversary  of  your  country  to  convey  to  Y 
Excellency  and  to  the  people  of  China  the  wi 
greetings  and  the  whole-hearted  congratulati 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  During 
past  year  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  1 
and  happily  have  existed  between  our  peo 
have  been  welded  even  stronger  in  a  corai 
struggle  against  predatory  enemies  who  are 
tempting  to  stamp  out  the  freedom  which  3 
country  and  mine  so  greatly  cherish.  This 
niversary  affords  us  occasion  to  reemphasize 
determination  to  press  forward  until  the  ci 
of  freedom  shall  be  victorious. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt 


Commercial  Policy 


TWENTY-NINTH  NATIONAL  FOREIGN  TRADE  CONVENTION 
ADDRESS  BY  THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  STATE1 


[Released  to  the  press  October  9] 

Just  a  year  has  passed  since  I  last  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention. 


'Delivered  by  the  Honorable  Sumner  Welles  at  the 
World  Trade  dinner  of  the  Convention  in  Boston,  Mass., 
October  8, 1942,  and  broadcast  over  the  Blue  Network. 


During  the  short  space  of  these  12  months 
people  of  the  United  States  have  passed  thrc 
some  of  the  most  portentous  events  they  1 
known  in  their  entire  history.  They  have 
perienced  the  most  far-reaching  changes  in  i 
national  life  which  they  have  yet  underg 
They  are  confronting  the  gravest  dangers 
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e  ever  yet  had  to  face.  They  are  now  en- 
ed  in  the  greatest  war  that  mankind  has 
ered. 

Jid  yet  as  we  look  back  over  the  record  of 
;e  past  12  months  I  think  we  may  well  feel 
ad  that  we  are  American  citizens, 
rom  the  moment  of  the  attack  upon  Pearl 
•bor  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
;ed  magnificently. 

wing  to  the  nature  of  the  universal  war  in 
ah  we  were  plunged,  it  became  immediately 
ssary  to  send  our  troops  to  far-flung  out- 
s  in  the  seven  seas.  The  gigantic  difficulties 
he  carrying  out  of  the  strategic  plans  in- 
ed  stagger  the  imagination.  They  have 
met  successfully. 

e  are  raising  the  greatest  army  our  people 
)  ever  needed,  and  we  all  of  us  know  the 
rb  way  in  which  that  task  has  been  carried 

rery  day  that  passes  our  Navy  justifies  more 
Dletely  the  historic  pride  which  the  Ameri- 
people  have  held  in  it. 
id  in  the  field  of  production  the  vast  goals 
•unced  by  the  President  last  winter  will  in 
i  particulars  not  only  be  met  but  be  sur- 
3d.  Our  production  will  be  far  greater  than 
but  a  very  few  of  our  citizens  could  then 
expected. 

this  very  moment  our  air  force,  our  Army, 
our  Navy  are  fighting  with  our  allies  in 
ns  of  the  Atlantic,  of  the  North  Pacific,  in 
7  parts  of  Asia  and  of  the  South  Pacific,  in 
Mediterranean  and  the  Near  East  and  are 
'ise  joined  with  our  neighbors  of  the  Amer- 
in  guarding  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
y  hour  that  passes,  these  forces  of  ours  are 
aing  stronger  and  more  efficient.  Nor  do 
'er  forget  the  memory  of  those  who,  in  the 
tse  of  our  liberties,  have  already  gallantly 
down  their  lives  in  battle  against  our 
ies. 

ne  of  us  can  deny  that  some  of  us  have 
i  down  on  our  jobs,  nor  that  some  of  us 
not  realized  fully  enough  the  stark  evil  of 
3es  who  confront  us,  the  vastness  of  the 
try  resources  of  our  enemies,  nor  the 
itude  of  the  stupendous  task  which  lies 
of  us.   Many  of  us  do  not  yet  realize  fully 
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how  great  are  the  sacrifices  every  citizen  must 
make  to  insure  the  success  of  the  war  effort,  nor 
the  inescapable  fact  that  the  individual  life  of 
every  one  of  us  is  going  to  be  changed  as  a  result 
of  the  holocaust  in  which  the  world  has  been 
plunged  by  the  criminals  of  the  Axis  powers. 

But  I  have  never  thought  that  the  American 
people  needed  to  be  browbeaten  or  bludgeoned 
into  defending  their  independence  and  their 
homes.  What  the  American  people  require  is 
to  be  told  the  truth,  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  courage,  with  foresight, 
and  with  utter  frankness,  has  been  telling  it  to 
them.  They  can  take  it.  And  when  they  know 
the  facts  no  people  on  earth  are  capable  of 
greater  accomplishment. 

Democracies  may  take  long  to  prepare  for 
war  or  to  engage  in  war,  but,  when  the  free  men 
and  women  of  a  democracy  such  as  ours  are  at 
war  to  preserve  their  liberty  and  their  faith, 
they  will  never  fail  to  excel  the  regimented 
slaves  of  the  dictators.  We  are  fighting  for  our 
own  independence  and  for  the  right  to  live  in  a 
decent  and  a  peaceful  world.  The  hosts  of 
Hitler,  of  the  Japanese  war  lords,  and  of  the 
Italian  Fascist  racketeers  are  being  slaughtered 
because  of  the  insane  delusion  of  their  masters 
that  they  could  make  the  resources  of  the  world 
their  own  individual  loot. 

Of  the  outcome  of  this  gigantic  contest  I  have 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

For  I  am  not  one  of  those  few  who  believe 
that  "we  are  losing  this  war".  I  not  only  be- 
lieve that  we  are  going  to  win  this  war,  but  I 
know  that  however  long  the  struggle  may  be, 
however  mountainous  the  obstacles  that  must 
yet  be  overcome,  the  American  people  will  never 
lay  down  their  arms  until  the  final  and  com- 
plete victory  is  won  by  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  grim  struggle  which  lies  before  us  we 
are  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  other  partners 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Never  in  the  long  centuries  of  modern  history 
have  men  and  women  fought  more  gloriously 
than  have  the  armies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  epic  and  successful  resistance  to  the  on- 
slaughts of  Hitler's  forces  a  year  ago  not  only 
gave  the  lie  to  Hitler's  boasts  that  he  could 
crush  the  Russian  A.?my  but  constituted  in  it- 
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self  the  major  triumph  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  war  until  that  time.  And  once  more 
through  the  long  summer  of  1942  the  Soviet 
heroes  have  held  firm. 

We  don't  hear  Hitler  tell  the  German  people 
this  year  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  quickly 
crumble  before  his  offensive.  He  doesn't  dare. 
For  he  knows  that  the  German  people  have 
learned  to  their  bitter  cost  that  Hitler's  prom- 
ises in  this  case,  as  they  will  soon  learn  they  are 
in  every  case,  are  but  the  empty  lies  of  a  rapidly 
deflating  demagogue. 

The  United  States  and  its  associates  among 
the  United  Nations  must  render  the  utmost 
measure  of  assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Whether  that  assistance  be  through  the  furnish- 
ing of  arms,  equipment,  or  supplies,  or  whether 
that  assistance  be  by  means  of  the  diversion  of 
German  armies  forced  upon  Hitler  through  the 
creation  of  a  new  theater  of  operations,  the 
fullest  measure  of  every  means  of  help  will  be 
given.  The  surest  way  to  insure  the  defeat  of 
Hitler  is  to  give  this  help  and  to  give  it  unstint- 
ingly  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  amazing  efforts  of  the  British  air  force 
in  its  all-out  attacks  upon  Germany  have  long 
since  shown  the  German  people  how  much  value 
they  can  attach  to  the  assurances  given  them 
by  the  Nazi  leaders  that  Germany  would  never 
be  bombed.  The  havoc  and  devastation  created 
by  these  British  flyers,  now  joined  by  our  own 
air  forces,  are  crippling  war  plants,  munitions 
factories,  shipyards,  and  railways  and  gravely 
impairing  the  German  effort  to  maintain  the 
earlier  levels  of  war  production. 

Nor  can  we  here  in  the  United  States  ever 
fail  to  remember  with  profound  gratitude  and 
renewed  encouragement  that  11  of  the  other 
republics  of  the  Americas  are  joined  with  us, 
side  by  side,  in  the  war  and  that  7  other  re- 
publics have  severed  all  relations  with  the 
Axis  and  are  rendering  their  neighbors  who 
are  at  war  every  form  of  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance. It  is  true  that  the  remaining  2  re- 
publics of  the  21  have  still  refrained  from 
carrying  out  the  unanimous  recommendations 
of  the  Inter-American  Conference  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  which  they  themselves  joined,  that 


all  of  the  Americas  sever  all  relations  with  t 

Axis,  and  are  still  permitting  their  territo 

to  be  utilized  by  the  officials  and  the  subversi 

agents  of  the  Axis  as  a  base  for  hostile  acti 

ties  against  their  neighbors.     As  a  result 

the  reports  on  Allied  ship  movements  sent 

these     agents,     Brazilian,     Cuban,     Mexic: 

Colombian,    Dominican,    Uruguayan,    Arg< 

tine,  Chilean,  Panamanian,  and  United  Sta 

ships  have  been  sunk  without  warning  wb 

plying  between  the  American  republics,  a 

as  a  result  many  nationals  of  these  countr 

have  lost  their  lives  within  the  waters  of  1 

Western  Hemisphere.     But  I  cannot  beli< 

that  these  2  republics  will  continue  long 

permit  their  brothers  and  neighbors  of 

Americas,  engaged  as  they  are  in  a  life-ai 

death  struggle  to  preserve  the  liberties  and 

integrity  of  the  New  World,  to  be  stabbed 

the  back  by  Axis  emissaries  operating  in 

territory  and  under  the  free  institutions 

these  2  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphi 

Not  until   freedom   was  in  mortal  dan 

throughout  the  earth   did  liberty-loving 

tions  fully  learn  the  lesson  of  collaborati 

Had  that  lesson  been  learned  earlier,  had 

United  Nations  found  their  unity  in  antici 

tion  of  attack  rather  than  under  the  urg 

pressure  of  attack,  the  maximum  effectivei 

of  our  war  effort  would  have  been  reached 

more  speedily.    It  is  now  evident  that  in 

cooperation  and  unity  of  the  United  Nati 

lies  our  ultimate  victory.    I  believe  that  i 

equally  true  that  in  the  continuance  and  ti 

liness  of  that  cooperation  also  lies  our  h 

for  an  honest,  a  workable,  and  a  lasting  pe 

The    unity    which    the    free    peoples  h 

achieved  to  win  their  war  must  continue  oi 

win  their  peace.     For  since  this  is  in  trut 

people's  war  it  must  be  followed  by  a  peof 

peace.    The  translation  into  terms  of  rea 

of  the  promise  of  the  great  freedoms  for 

people  everywhere  is  the  final  objective. 

must  be  beforehand  in  charting  the  course 

ward  that  objective.    The  clearer  we  can  m 

the  outlines  of  the  peace,  the  firmer  will 

our  determination  to  attain  it,  the  stror 

our  will  to  win  the  war. 
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)ne  hears  it  said  that  no  thought  should 
given  to  the  problems  of  the  peace,  nor  to 

problems  of  the  transitional  period  be- 
en war  and  established  peace,  until  after 
war  has  been  won. 

'he  shallowness  of  such  thinking,  whether 
:ere  or  sinister,  is  apparent. 
B  many  cases  it  is  due,  I  think,  to  what 
to  terms  "double  ignorance":  when  a  man 
smorant  that  he  is  ignorant. 
b  does  not  detract  from  our  war  effort,  nor 
n  the  single-minded  drive  of  the  Nation 
ards  the  ultimate  victory,  that  our  people 
aid  be  thinking  of,  and  planning  for,  the 
1  of  world  of  the  future  in  which  peace 

be  maintained  and  in  which  men  and 
nen  can  live  out  their  lives  in  security  and 

from  fear. 

uch  efforts,  in  my  judgment,  contribute 
ctly  to  the  drive  towards  victory, 
he  setting  up  now  of  efficient  machinery 
leal  with  such  problems  as  relief  and  re- 
ilitation,  for  example,  which  will  accom- 
y  victory,  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  the  re- 
e  of  all  liberty-loving  peoples,  including 
e  in  areas  now  occupied  by  the  enemy,  to 
g  the  conflict  to  the  speediest  possible 
;lusion ;  it  cannot  fail  to  make  them  realize 
the  sort  of  world  for  which  we  are  striv- 
is  worth  the  sacrifices  of  war,  is  worth  the 
of  victory. 

is  clear  to  all  of  us,  I  think,  that  the 
ted  Nations  must  maintain  their  unity  be- 
1  the  immediate  task  of  prosecuting  the 
)le's  war  in  order  to  prepare  for  and  insure 
tie  people  their  peace. 

tint  four  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  promises 
further  the  enjoyment  by  all  States,  great 
mall,  victor  or  vanquished,  of  access,  on 
1  terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the  raw  ma- 
ils of  the  world  which  are  needed  for  their 
omic  prosperity". 

lis  promise,  and  the  balance  of  the  Charter, 
United  Nations  adopted  as  their  own  by 
*  common  declaration  of  last  January  1. 
ow  do  they  propose  to  make  it  real? 
>me  things  at  least  are  clear. 
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Access  to  raw  materials  does  not  mean  and 
cannot  mean  that  every  nation,  or  any  nation, 
can  have  the  source  of  all  of  them  within  its 
borders.  That  is  not  the  way  the  world  was 
put  together.  Coal  and  iron  in  combination 
are  found  in  few  locations.  Much  of  the  nickel 
of  the  world  is  in  one  great  Canadian  deposit. 
Neither  coffee  nor  cork  will  grow  in  the  United 
States.  No  nation  can  be  self-sufficient  by 
changes  in  its  boundaries,  and  those  who  try  by 
force  to  do  so,  as  the  Axis  leaders  have  tried, 
bring  on  themselves  inevitably  only  their  own 
destruction.  The  path  to  plentiful  supplies 
does  not  lie  through  physical  control  of  the 
sources  of  supply. 

The  problem  of  raw  materials  is  not  exclu- 
sively, or  even  primarily,  a  problem  of  colonial 
or  undeveloped  areas.  The  great  mineral  de- 
posits exist  chiefly  in  countries  that  are  already 
self-governing,  such  as  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Canada,  Germany,  Sweden, 
South  Africa,  Mexico,  Brazil.  Access  to  raw 
materials  does  not  mean  possession  of  a  colony. 
It  means  effective  power  to  buy  in  the  world's 
markets. 

The  legal  right  to  export  raw  materials  has 
seldom  been  restricted  by  producing  countries. 
True,  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
sometimes  have  been  guilty  of  forbidding  the 
export  of  certain  things  needed  for  production 
elsewhere,  for  fear  that  others  might  obtain 
the  means  to  trespass  on  their  markets.  But 
those  cases  were  rare.  Countries  producing 
raw  materials  desired  normally  to  sell  their 
surplus,  and  the  problem  usually  was  to  find 
a  profitable  market.  The  right  to  buy  was  real 
and  satisfied  peace-loving  peoples.  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Norway,  not  to  speak  of  the  United 
States  and  England,  bought  in  the  years  be- 
tween the  wars  great  quantities  of  foreign  raw 
materials,  and  none  of  them  claimed  that  they 
needed  greater  resources  to  live.  The  countries 
that  complained  and  shrieked  that  they  must 
have  colonies  or  die  have  shown  now  by  their 
conduct  that  what  they  wanted  was  not  pros- 
perity and  peace  but  the  materials  for  making 
war. 
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For  war,  indeed,  one  cannot  count  on  over- 
seas supplies,  and  an  aggressor  must  first  cor- 
ner all  he  can  of  coal  and  iron  and  oil  and 
copper,  in  the  ground  or  out  of  it. 

But  the  Atlantic  Charter  does  not  propose 
to  aid  aggression.  It  proposes,  on  the  contrary, 
to  make  sure  that  aggression  does  not  happen, 
and  to  that  end  the  United  Nations  will  create 
the  necessary  instruments — and  this  time  they 
will  be  effective  instruments  and  must  be  firmly 
used — to  make  it  certain  that  any  power  that 
again  threatens  to  enslave  its  neighbors  is  de- 
nied the  means  to  do  so.  The  materials  of  war 
must  be  denied  to  any  future  Hitler. 

The  access  to  raw  materials  of  which  the 
Charter  speaks  is  access  for  the  purposes  of 
peace.  For  that  purpose  it  matters  little  in 
whose  territory  particular  resources  are  found. 
Access  means  the  right  to  buy  in  peaceful  trade, 
and  it  exists  whenever  that  right  is  effective 
and  secure. 

What  forces  then  have  interfered  with  that 
right  in  the  past  or  may  interfere  with  it  in  the 
future  ? 

Most  raw  materials  are  not  subject  to  mo- 
nopolistic practices  because  producers  are  too 
numerous;  but  there  have  been  charges  in  the 
past,  and  there  are  charges  now,  that  in  certain 
cases  the  producers  of  some  commodities,  with 
the  support  of  the  governments  to  which  they 
owed  allegiance,  have  managed,  by  what  our 
Sherman  Law  calls  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade,  to  reduce  supplies  and  enhance  prices 
beyond  reasonable  levels  or  to  discriminate 
among  their  customers.  A  world  devoted  to 
increased  production  and  fair  and  fruitful  ex- 
change of  all  kinds  of  useful  goods  cannot 
tolerate  such  practices. 

But  monopoly  in  the  field  of  raw  materials 
is  not  the  major  problem.  Most  materials  are 
plentiful  in  peace,  and  their  producers  want 
to  sell  them  to  any  customer  who  has  the  means 
to  buy.  The  real  problem  of  consumers  has  al- 
ways been  the  means  of  payment.  In  the  world 
that  emerges  from  the  war  that  problem  will  be 
very  serious  indeed. 

When  this  war  ends  much  of  the  world  will 
be  impoverished  beyond  anything  known  in 
modern  times. 


Relief  cannot  go  on  forever,  and  the 
must  come  as  soon  as  possible  when  the  do 
tated  areas  again  are  self-supporting.  T 
will  require  enormous  shipments  from  abn 
both  of  capital  goods  and  of  the  raw  mater 
of  industry.  For  these  early  reconstrucl 
shipments  no  immediate  means  of  payment  ■ 
be  visible.  That  means  large  financing,  m 
of  it  long-term.  The  United  Nations  must 
range  that  too.  But  finally  comes  paym 
both  of  whatever  interest  burden  the  lc 
carry  and  for  the  current  purchases  of 
materials  and  other  imports.  I  need  not 
this  audience  that  international  payments, 
that  scale,  can  be  made  only  in  goods  and  s 
ices.  There  is  no  other  way.  Access  to 
materials  comes  in  the  end  to  access  to  the  g 
buying  markets  of  the  world.  Those  who 
pect  to  export  must  take  the  world's  goods 
services  in  payment.  I  hope  that  the  Un 
States  is  ready,  now,  to  act  upon  that  lesso: 

The  United  Nations  have  agreed  to  act  u 
it,  and  in  mutual-aid  agreements  with  a  gi 
ing  number  of  them  we  and  they  have  prom 
to  direct  our  common  efforts  to  increased 
duction,  employment,  and  the  exchange 
consumption  of  all  kinds  of  useful  goods, 
and  they  have  promised  further  to  attack 
problem  by  removing  discriminations  in 
treatment  of  international  trade  and  by  rei 
injr  unwarranted  and  artificial  tariff  barr 
The  future  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  wc 
and  of  the'United  States,  depend  vitally  on 
good  faith  and  the  thoroughness  with  wl 
we  and  they  together  carry  out  those  prom 

During  the  war  as  fully  as  we  can,  and  d 
fully  after  we  have  destroyed  the  madmen 
seek  to  rule  the  world  by  force  and  terror 
of  the  United  Nations  will  go  forward  i 
loyal  partnership  to  carry  out  the  pledges 
have  made  to  each  other  and  the  world. 

There  is  no  limit,  then,  to  the  material  p 
perity  which  is  within  the  reach  of  the  Un 
States,  and  of  mankind.  The  great  thing 
has  happened  in  our  time  is  that  mankini 
long  last  has  taught  itself  enough  of  the  mi 
and  techniques  of  production,  of  transport, 
of  scientific  agriculture  so  that  it  is  technic 
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ssible  to  produce  and  to  distribute  on  this 
met  the  basic  physical  necessities  of  health 
d  decent  living  for  all  of  the  world's  people. 
bat  remains — and  it  is  a  great  and  formid- 
le  task— is  so  to  remake  our  relations  with 
:h  other,  in  loyal  and  cooperative  effort,  that 
i  great  productive  forces  which  are  within 
t  sight  may  function  freely  for  the  benefit 
all.  It  is  within  our  power  to  make  a  mighty 
rt  upon  that  road;  we  have  laid  down  the 
nciples  of  action ;  it  is  for  the  people  of  the 
ited  States  to  determine  whether  their  Gov- 
ment  is  to  be  authorized  to  carry  on. 
ror  12  tragic  years  after  the  close  of  the 
k  World  War  the  United  States  withdrew 
m  almost  every  form  of  constructive  cooper- 
>n  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
Ve  are  reaping  the  bitter  cost  of  that  isola- 
i. 
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For  I  am  persuaded  that,  after  the  victory 
is  won,  so  long  as  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  United  States  are  felt  in  the  councils  of  the 
world,  so  long  as  our  cooperation  is  effectively 
offered,  so  long  can  one  hope  that  peace  can 
and  will  be  maintained. 

The  blessings  we  have  inherited  from  our 
forefathers  do  not  constitute  an  inheritance  that 
we  may  only  passively  enjoy.  They  can  only 
be  preserved  by  sacrifice,  by  courage,  by  resolu- 
tion, and  by  vision. 

If  the  American  people  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  their  ancestors,  if  they  still  possess 
their  forefathers'  dauntless  courage  and  their 
ability  to  meet  new  conditions  with  wisdom 
and  determination,  the  future  of  this  Nation 
will  rest  secure  and  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  will  be  able  to  live  out  their 
lives  in  safety  and  in  peace. 


ADDRESS  BY  RAYMOND  H.  GEIST  * 
Some  Economic  Aspects  of  Our  Foreign  Relations 


eased  to  the  press  October  8] 

Hth  the  advent  of  the  war  the  burden  and 
Jonsibilities  of  assisting  the  President  in  the 
duct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
tes  have  weighed  upon  the  State  Depart- 
it  to  a  degree  probably  unprecedented  in 

history.  The  task  has  become  an  under- 
tng  of  greater  complexity  and  increased 
ousness,  commensurate  alone  with  the  scope 
the  war  itself,  involving  the  fate  of  the 
ion  and  the  destiny  of  all  our  people.  No 
lartment  of  the  Government  with  the  ex- 
ion  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  is 
e  directly  concerned  abroad  with  the  busi- 

of  winning  the  war  than  the  Department 
State.  This  is  especially  true  since  the 
ial  theater  of  conflict  is  outside  of  the  con- 
ntal  limits  of  the  United  States  and  extends 
ost  exclusively  into  the  territories  of  foreign 
es  that  are  allied  with  us  in  this  great 
ggle  for  victory. 

'elivered  before  the  Twenty-ninth  National  Foreign 
e  Convention  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  8,  1942. 
Geist  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Commercial 
rs,  Department  of  State, 


The  supreme  duty  of  the  Government  in 
prosecuting  the  war  with  maximum  energy  and 
vigor  requires  an  intensification  of  intercourse 
between  this  country  and  our  allies  and  friends. 
The  far-flung  nature  of  the  conflict  involving 
every  part  of  the  known  world  demands  ex- 
treme watchfulness  in  every  quarter,  on  land, 
on  sea,  and  in  the  air,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
assist  our  allies  and  friends  whenever  and 
wherever  this  is  possible,  always  availing  our- 
selves of  their  support  and  help.  Throughout 
the  world,  where  the  enemy  has  not  been  able 
to  black  out  civilized  intercourse  the  channels 
of  diplomatic  conversation  have  been  kept  open. 
To  help  keep  these  channels  open  and  to  make 
them  effective  ways  through  which  the  struggle 
may  be  waged  with  success  are  primarily  the 
business  of  the  State  Department. 

In  the  past  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  have  not,  in  any  popular  sense, 
been  of  interest  to  the  general  public.  The 
overwhelming  importance  of  domestic  issues, 
garnering  the  fruits  of  prosperity  and  national 
well-being,  and  cherishing  safe  and  progres- 
sive   existences    within    the    boundaries    of 
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riches  and  plenty  have  habitually  rendered  the 
citizens  of  this  country  unconscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  their 
security  and  way  of  life. 

This  age  is  past.    Henceforth  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  appreciate  with  increas- 
ing conviction  the  vital  role  which  other  na- 
tions and  peoples  of  the  earth  play  in  our  own 
destiny.    We   are  realizing,   as  never  before, 
how  the  lives  of  our  soldiers,  our  sailors,  and 
our  airmen  are  dependent  to  an  overwhelming 
degree  on  the  valor  and  steadfastness  of  our 
allies  and  on  their  will  to  resist  the  common 
enemy.    The  world  is  slowly  but  irretrievably 
separating  itself  into  two  camps:  friend  and 
foe,  of  which  the  former  comprise  a  great  per- 
centage of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.     Some 
of  our  friends  have  not  yet  taken  up  the  sword 
of  battle  to  plunge  into  the  fray  on  their  own 
account,  as  the  process  of  war  is  laborious  and 
the  issues  are  weighed  with  deep  and  grave 
concern  by  every  nation.    It  is,  however,   a 
vital  part  of  the  Government's  war  program 
to  strengthen  the  common  effort  through  win- 
ning the  support  of  friendly  nations  and  secur- 
ing their  cooperation  in  the  momentous  task  of 
winning    the    war.     Establishing    a    common 
cause  throughout  the  civilized  world  among 
nations  whose  people  are  committed  to  the  sur- 
vival of  freedom  and  the  advancement  of  civil- 
ization is  the  cardinal  objective  in  the  present 
crisis    of    our    Government's    foreign    policy. 
The  Department  of  State,  through  its  diplo- 
matic   missions    and    consular   representatives 
abroad,  maintains  the  first  line  of  contact  with 
foreign  states;  the  second  is  through  official 
relations  with  ambassadors  and  ministers  of 
other  countries  resident  in  the  Nation's  capital. 
Through    these    channels    the    multitudinous 
problems  and  questions  which  concern  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  are  discussed  and  solutions  are 
sought.    The  scope  of  these  problems  is  as  com- 
plex and  as  vast  as  the  war  itself,  requiring 
expert  knowledge  and  experience  not  only  with 
respect  to  foreign  states  but  also  with  regard 
to  the  matters  under  negotiation.     Since  con- 
versations and  negotiations  going  on  between 

governments  are  most  frequently  of  a  confi- 
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dential  nature,  particularly  during  the  prosec 

tion  of  a  war,  the  State  Department  is  unat 

to  reveal  the  multitudinous  details  of  its  labo 

the  successful  accomplishment  of  which  brin 

victory  every  day  nearer.    There  is  no  seer 

however,  in  the  broad  lines  of  policy  whi 

control  the  relations  of  our  Government  wi 

other  states.     Our  objectives  in  war  and 

peace  have  been  sufficiently  proclaimed  by  < 

President,  the  Vice  President,  the  Secreta 

and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  otl 

responsible   officials   of   the   Government  w 

have  made  public  statements.    These  polici 

founded  on  the  traditional  high  principles 

which  our  Nation  has  been  dedicated  from  I 

earliest  days  of  the  Kepublic,  constitute  1 

basis   of   all   negotiations   and   dealings  w 

foreign  states.     On  this  account  the  Gove 

ment  of  the  United  States  in  its  intercou 

with  other  countries  enjoys  a  marked  adv 

tage   over   the   regimes   controlling   the  A 

states  and  the  puppet  governments  they  si 

port.    The    commitments    of    the    latter 

worthless ;  their  diplomacy  consists  of  deceit 

maneuvers ;  the  assurances  and  pledges  of  tl 

ambassadors    and    ministers    are    false    i 

delusive. 

As  before  the  war,  so  during  the  pres 
conflict,  the  State  Department  remains  the  s 
agency  of  the  Government  through  which 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  are  conducl 
The  Department  is  responsible  for  the  di] 
matic  phases  of  the  war  effort  and  for 
maintenance  of  close  relations  with  count 
that  are  engaged  with  us  in  the  struggle  i 
being  waged.  Besides,  there  remains  the  t 
of  strengthening  hemispheric  solidarity  i 
aiding  those  countries  united  with  us  to  re 
agression  and  to  defend  themselves  aga 
attacks  of  every  kind  wherever  these  mi 
threaten.  The  vast  plans  which  are  being  < 
ried  forward  on  every  hand,  not  only  in 
hemisphere  but  in  many  distant  parts  of 
world,  to  advance  and  strengthen  our  strati 
and  economic  position  require  the  constant 
operation  of  the  State  Department  and  of 
representatives  abroad  who  are  under 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.    The  G 
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nent's  activity  in  prosecuting  the  war 
mghout  the  world  has  likewise  placed  upon 
Foreign  Service  a  greater  burden  and  re- 
lsibility  than  has  ever  been  known  before. 
1  1932  the  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
;e  numbered  823  officials  and  employees,  at 
larly  cost  to  the  Government  of  $1,900,000. 
She  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 
e  were  4,106  persons  on  the  payroll  with 
ries  totaling  $7,315,254.  With  the  increas- 
tension  in  the  international  situation  dur- 

the  years  immediately  preceding  our 
ance  into  the  war,  the  personnel  in  both 
home  and  the  Foreign  Service  were  being 
eased  to  meet  the  greater  responsibilities 
lved  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations, 
luly  of  this  year  the  Department  of  State 

an  authorized  strength  of  2,836  positions 

a  payroll  of  $6,262,940,  while  the  Foreign 
ice,  including  the  newly  established  Aux- 
y  Service,  had  4,143  positions  with  a  pay- 
of  $8,613,926. 

recent  years,  while  the  international  situa- 
was  steadily  approaching  the  crisis  which 
at  last  engulfed  the  world,  the  activities 
he  Department  of  State  have  correspond- 
y  increased.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war 
939  heavier  responsibilities  have  devolved 
i  every  division  and  office  of  the  Depart- 
t,  practically  without  exception,  immeas- 
ly  increasing  the  volume  of  the  work 
mplished  and  vastly  extending  the  scope  of 
Dfficial  business  transacted.  Likewise,  the 
ign  Service  has  necessarily  undergone 
t  shifts  in  the  assignment  of  personnel,  and 
*anizations  and  prompt  implementation 
taffs  have  quickly  met  the  demands  of 
emergency  created  by  the  war.  Officers 
ughout  the  world  have  had  to  adapt  them- 
s  rapidly  to  new  tasks  and  undertake  a 

variety  of  labors  created  by  the  war.  The 
issadors  and  ministers  at  foreign  posts  have 

their  responsibilities  multiplied  many 
3  over.  The  record  of  their  achievement 
irrying  on  difficult  diplomatic  negotiations 
in  providing  the  Secretary  -of  State  with 
ble  and  accurate  information  during  this 
:  critical  period  in  our  country's  history 
enabled  the  Government  for  some  time  in 
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the  past  to  calculate  with  certainty  the  in- 
evitable march  of  events  toward  war,  which 
calculations  are  responsible  at  least  in  part  for 
those    preparations    which    have    been    timely  • 
made. 

In  my  address  delivered  in  July  in  1940  be- 
fore this  Convention  in  San  Francisco  I  spoke 
of  the  President's  Eeorganization  Plan  No.  II, 
by  which  the  functions  of  the  Agricultural  For- 
eign Service  and  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  were  consolidated 
with  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Department  of 
State.  This  consolidation  was  effected  in  1939 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  The 
purpose  then  envisaged  has  been  achieved. 
But  in  addition  to  the  elimination  of  over- 
lapping and  duplication  of  effort,  securing  bet- 
ter functional  grouping,  efficiency,  and  econ- 
omy, greater  service  to  our  commercial  and 
agricultural  interests  has  been  attained.  It  was 
timely  foresight  for  this  Government  to  enter 
the  greatest  conflict  the  world  has  ever  known 
with  a  unified  and  expanded  Foreign  Service, 
which  is  now  called  upon  not  only  to  serve  as 
an  effective  arm  of  the  Government  in  all  its 
contacts  abroad  but  to  cooperate  and  assist 
all  departments  and  agencies  operating  in  con- 
nection with  the  war  effort  in  foreign  fields. 
The  Department  of  State,  through  its  missions 
and  consulates  throughout  the  world,  coordi- 
nates the  activities  of  all  representatives  of  the 
Government  sent  abroad  for  particular  pur- 
poses. In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  the 
attack  can  be  made  the  Foreign  Service  is  vig- 
orously combating  the  efforts  of  the  Axis  pow- 
ers insidiously  deployed  in  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  administrative  fields. 

Owing  to  the  closing  of  many  offices  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  on  account  of  enemy  ac- 
tion, the  permanent  staff  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice has  decreased,  though  the  number  of  offi- 
cers since  the  outbreak  of  war  has  become 
greater.  It  has  been  necessary,  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  war,  to  create  an 
auxiliary  service  on  a  temporary  basis,  which 
numbered  518  as  of  July  1st.  These  officers 
have  been  utilized  effectively  to  serve  other  war 
agencies  and  to  meet  the  increased  demands  for 
new  offices  at  strategic  locations  vital  to  the 
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conduct  of  the  war  and  to  the  protection  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  American  citizens.  The 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  who  have  re- 
turned from  posts  now  in  enemy  or  in  enemy- 
occupied  territory  have  been  assigned  to  other 
missions  and  consulates  where  on  account  of 
the  urgency  and  the  extent  of  our  efforts  in  the 
war  the  work  has  increased  in  most  instances 
beyond  the  capacities  of  the  staffs  which  the 
Department  is  able  currently  to  maintain. 
With  the  increasing  activity  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  the  arrival  of  their 
representatives  in  foreign  countries,  a  corre- 
spondingly heavier  volume  of  work  devolves 
not  only  on  the  Department  but  as  well  upon 
the  officers  in  the  field  who  are  lending  their 
assistance  and  cooperation.  To  expedite  this 
phase  of  the  Government's  activity  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  and  appropriate  administra- 
tive machinery  has  been  necessary. 

The  promotion  of  hemispheric  solidarity 
through  a  program  of  practical  aid  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  American  republics  is  pri- 
marily under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the 
Department  of  State,  though  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  actively  participating. 
This  includes  the  various  types  of  development 
work,  industrialization  missions,  health  and 
sanitation  projects,  food  and  nutrition  im- 
provements, the  building  of  highways,  and  the 
affording  of  economic  and  financial  relief  on 
account  of  conditions  created  by  the  war.  Be- 
sides, there  is  the  vast  work  of  providing  an 
over-all  hemispheric  defense,  which  efforts  have 
been  implemented  by  meetings  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  all  the  American  republics,  such 
as  the  meeting  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  to  insure  full  cooperation  in 
joint  problems  of  defense. 

The  necessity  for  economic  mobilization  has 
not  only  set  the  great  industrial  processes  of  the 
United  States  in  accelerated  motion  but  at  the 
same  time  has  required  the  utilization  to  the 
utmost  of  all  resources  which  are  obtainable 
from  all  accessible  parts  of  the  world.  Secur- 
ing and  mobilizing  these  resources  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  agencies  and  governments  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
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State  Department.  From  the  beginning  it  t 
realized  that  successful  defense  measures  w 
dependent  upon  the  imports  of  critical  9 
strategic  raw  materials,  and  the  work  of  i 
State  Department  in  this  great  effort  has  1 
two  main  objectives:  (1)  the  conduct  of  ne 
tiations  with  foreign  governments  and  nee 
sary  collaboration  with  the  other  interes 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Governnu 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  to  the  defense  eff 
maximum  importation  of  strategic  materi 
especially  those  of  which  the  supply  is  pot 
tially  short,  and  those  materials  the  importat 
of  which  is  most  likely  to  be  exposed  to 
threat  of  hostile  naval  action;  and  (2)  the  c 
duct  of  negotiations  with  foreign  governme 
for  the  purpose  of  blocking  the  transfer 
strategic  materials  of  value  to  the  Axis  powi 
Furthermore,  the  direct  intervention  of  i 
Government  in  this  process  of  mobilizing  i 
terials  was  essential,  as  it  was  impossible  to  r 
upon  the  action  of  private  importers  in  t 
country  to  insure  the  necessary  importation 
these  strategic  materials.  Besides,  it  was  r 
essary  in  almost  every  case  to  obtain  throi 
the  diplomatic  channels  of  the  State  Dep? 
ment  some  form  of  action  by  foreign  gove 
ments  to  assure  the  maximum  production 
these  materials.  Finally,  this  whole  progr 
has  been  dependent  on  the  creation  of  the  net 
sary  transportation  facilities  to  move  the  i 
terials  to  ports  for  shipment  to  the  Uni 
States.  The  State  Department  has  acted  as 
originator  of  many  of  these  projects  and  as 
termediary  between  the  procurement  agene 
of  this  Government  with  the  governments  of 
producing  countries.  As  a  result  of  th 
efforts,  which  were  begun  by  the  State  Depf 
ment  at  the  very  start  of  the  defense  effort,  s 
stantial  stock  piles  of  many  strategic  materi 
have  been  built  up  as  reserves  for  the  war  effc 
and  large  quantities  of  these  materials  hi 
been  brought  into  the  country  by  the  procu 
ment  agencies  of  this  Government  and  disti 
uted  to  industry  for  use  in  the  war  progn 
The  main  strength  of  this  program  has  been 
action  of  the  Federal  Loan  Agency  in  its  reali 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  making  maximum  i 
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•tations  of  these  strategic  materials  and  its 
ctive  action  in  making  the  many  contracts 
ident  to  acquisition  as  well  as  the  effective 
peration  of  the  Board  of  Economic  "Warfare 
I  the  War  Production  Board. 
?he  activities  of  the  Department  in  the  field 
jconomic  warfare  represent  a  substantial  and 
il  contribution  to  the  total  war  effort;  and 

relations  of  the  State  Department  to 
nomic  defense  operations  is  of  the  most  direct 
sweeping  character — although  the  adminis- 
:ion  of  nearly  all  these  operations  is  en- 
sted  in  practice  not  to  the  Department  of 
te  but  to  one  of  the  operating  agencies  of  the 
•ernment.  The  Treasury  Department  ad- 
dsters  freezing  control;  shipping  control 
;he  Maritime  Commission ;  export  control  by 
Board  of  Economic  "Warfare ;  priority  and 
cation  control  by  the  War  Production 
,rd ;  and  the  purchase  of  strategic  materials 
the  extension  of  credits  by  the  Federal  Loan 
sncy. 
Quoting  a  Departmental  memorandum :  "For 

principal  reasons  the  Department  is  in- 
red  in  these  operations  of  other  agencies, 
st,  it  is  the  instrumentality  which  assists  the 
sident  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional 
-ogative  of  conducting  our  relations  with 
iign  governments.  Second,  our  Foreign 
rice  Officers  are  the  antennae  of  the  Govern- 
it  reaching  out  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 
s  requires  participation  by  the  Department 
two  points  in  all  international  economic 
•ations:  it  must  advise  with  and  guide  the 
rating  agencies  upon  the  foreign  policy 
;cts  of  their  decisions ;  and  it  must  in  large 
;,  furnish  the  means  of  carrying  out  these 
sions  insofar  as  they  require  action  in 
ign  countries.  It  is  obvious  that  no  oper- 
g  decisions  and  actions  may  be  taken  which 
not  have  influence  upon  foreign  policy  rela- 
s  of  the  United  States ;  and,  moreover,  many 
ations  involve  not  only  the  interplay  of 
tical  and  military  considerations,  but  also, 
he  economic  field  decision  and  action  by 
ral  of  the  operating  agencies  of  the  United 
£s.  In  many  cases  the  operating  agencies 
t  rely  upon  the  Department  of  State  not 
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only  for  the  broad  foreign  policy  considerations 
involved  in  a  particular  problem,  but  also  for 
the  specific  information  upon  which  the  oper- 
ating decision  must  be  based." 

In  the  prosecution  of  economic  warfare  the 
Department,  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies, 
has  accomplished  a  vast  work  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  publication  of  the  Proclaimed  List  of 
Certain  Blocked  Nationals.  It  is  impossible 
wholly  to  evaluate  the  effect  which  this  action 
has  had  in  arresting  and  combating  Axis 
economic  and  commercial  penetration  in  the 
other  American  republics.  It  has  identified  the 
outstanding  pro-Axis  commercial  and  financial 
enterprises  in  these  countries;  it  has  seriously 
limited  the  operations  and  prestige  of  these 
enterprises  and  in  many  cases  has  wholly  elimin- 
ated them ;  and  it  has  dried  up  the  very  sources 
of  Axis  propaganda  and  influence  and  the 
means  of  conducting  subversive  activity. 

The  Department  has  cooperated  with  the 
Treasury  in  the  control  of  foreign  funds ;  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  connection 
with  agricultural  projects  in  the  other  American 
republics ;  and  with  other  agencies  directly  fur- 
thering the  war  effort,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services,  and  the  Office  of 
Lend-Lease  Administration. 

In  the  gathering  of  information  from 
abroad  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 
has  been  doing  the  greatest  feat  of  reporting 
ever  accomplished  during  its  long  history  from 
the  days  of  George  Washington.  The  number 
of  reports,  despatches,  and  telegrams  trans- 
mitted to  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  makes  an  impressive  figure. 
Many  of  the  despatches  and  telegrams  trans- 
mitted represent  communications  between  the 
departments  or  agencies  and  their  representa- 
tives abroad  engaged  directly  in  some  phase  of 
war  work ;  but  the  larger  percentage  of  the  ma- 
terial made  available  by  the  Department  to 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  contains  in- 
formation vital  to  the  success  of  their  own 
operations  at  home  or  abroad.     During  the 
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month  of  September  distribution  of  material  to 
other  agencies  and  departments  was  in  part  as 
follows : 

Number  of  telegrams,  despatches,  and  reports 
received  by  the  Department  from  abroad  and 
sent  to  other  departments  and  agencies  during 
September  1942 

Board  of  Economic  Warfare  6, 069 

Department  of  Commerce  4, 201 

Department  of  Agriculture  1,  502 

Department  of  the  Treasury  1, 369 
Reconstruction     Finance     Corporation        899 

Lend-Lease  Administration  874 

War  Production  Board  747 

War  Shipping  Administration  535 

All  others  4, 977 


Total 


21, 173 


The  volume  of  these  communications  is 
steadily  on  the  increase,  and  the  number — 
which  has  already  reached  unprecedented  to- 
tals— indicates  how  the  war  effort  is  steadily 
getting  into  its  stride. 

While  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  being  geared  to  the  struggle  of  win- 
ning the  war,  and  the  main  lines  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  commerce  have  been  merged 
into  the  war  effort,  what  we  have  achieved  in 


peace  and  stoutly  reared  as  the  very  found 
tion  of  our  free  and  democratic  existence 
being  solidly  preserved.     There  has  been 
change  in  the  policy  which  governs  our  co; 
mercial  intercourse  with  other  nations.    T 
trade-agreements  program  is  being  continu 
with  the  same  conviction  as  to  its  efficacy 
promoting   common   advantage   and  mater: 
progress  among  nations  in  their  internatior 
economic  relations.     The  controls  now  exc 
cised  by  the  Government  over  imports  and  e 
ports  have  been  imposed  solely  in  order  to  "w 
the  war  and  not  to  direct  the  channels  of  f( 
eign  trade  arbitrarily  along  specified  lines 
to  suggest  any  new  system  of  exchange 
goods  among  nations. 

No  matter  how  long  the  war  lasts — and 
will  last  until  victory  is  achieved — and  no  mi 
ter  how  much  we  may  have  to  diverge  frc 
our  normal  free  way  of  transacting  busint 
with  other  countries,  the  departments  of  t 
Government  whose  duties  are  to  advance  t 
foreign-trade  interests  of  the  United  Stat 
namely  the  Departments  of  State,  Commer. 
and  Agriculture,  hold  steadily  in  view  t 
coming  era  of  peace;  and  these  departmen 
when  the  time  comes,  will  be  ready  to  ass 
American  industry  to  resume  its  rightful  pk 
in  the  world's  international  trade  ai 
commerce. 


ADDRESS  BY  HARRY  C.  HAWKINS ' 
British-American  Trade  Relations  After  the  War 


[Released  to  the  press  October  9] 
I 

Official  thinking  in  both  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  in  other  countries,  has 
gone  far  enough,  despite  the  preoccupations 
of  the  war,  to  indicate  and  get  agreement  on 
the  general   principles   which   should   govern 

1  Delivered  before  the  Twenty-ninth  National  For- 
eign Trade  Convention  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  9, 
1942.  Mr.  Hawkins  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy  and  Agreements,  Department  of  State. 


economic  relations  between  nations  after  t 
war.  These  objectives  and  principles  up 
which  agreement  has  been  reached  afford 
solid  basis  for  the  discussion  of  post-w 
Anglo-American  relations. 

The  agreed-upon  objectives  of  the  two  Go 
ernments  are  set  forth  in  the  mutual-aid  agK 
ment  concluded  by  the  United  States  and  t 
United  Kingdom  on  February  23,  1942.  Agrc 
ments  in  practically  identical  terms  have  be 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  with  Chir 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  B( 
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I  Poland,  the  Netherlands,  Greece,  Czech- 
'akia,  Norway,  and  Yugoslavia;  and  the 
jiples  of  the  agreement  with  the  United 
jdom  have  been  agreed  to  by  Australia 
New  Zealand.  It  is  difficult  to  overstate 
significance  of  these  agreements.  Given 
ral  public  understanding  and  support, 
will  become  an  outstanding  landmark  in 
ievelopment  of  international  commercial 
y.  For  convenience,  I  shall  confine  my 
rks  to  the  agreement  with  Britain,  but 

of  what  is  said  applies  also  to   other 
;ries. 
primary  function  of  the  mutual-aid  agree- 

with  the  United  Kingdom  is,  as  the  title 
ates,  to  lay  down  the  principles  applying 
utual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
this  document  also  lays  down  the  prin- 
5  applying  to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecu- 
of  the  peace.  Its  peace-time  significance 
prove  to  be  as  great  as,  or  possibly  even 
er  than,  its  role  in  the  war. 
its  war-time  role,  the  agreement  provides 
;his  Government  will  supply  such  defense 
es,  services,  and  information  as  the  Presi- 
may  authorize;  lays  down  certain  obliga- 
with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  title  of  such 
ies  or  information ;  provides  for  the  return 
ch  unexpended  material  as  the  President 
lecide  upon ;  and  provides  that  the  United 
iom  will  reciprocally  supply  such  articles, 
es,  facilities,  or  information  as  it  may  be 
osition  to  supply. 

3  role  of  the  agreement  as  an  instrument 
ice  developed  out  of  the  question  of  the  way 
tich  Britain  will  settle  for  lend-lease  aid 
ed.  This  subject  was  dealt  with  in  the 
ment  pursuant  to  the  provision  in  the 
Lease  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  to  the  effect 
he  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any 
;n  government  receives  lend-lease  aid  shall 
se  which  the  President  deems  satisfactory, 
)at  the  benefit  to  the  United  States  may  be 
ent  or  repayment  in  kind  or  property  or 
)ther  direct  or  indirect  benefit.  Since 
>r  the  magnitude  of  this  aid  nor  the 
at  of  reciprocal  aid  can  be  known  until  the 
s  over,  the  agreement  does  not  attempt  to 
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make  a  final  settlement  but  confines  itself  to  lay- 
ing down  the  conditions  and  principles  which 
shall  govern  the  settlement. 

II 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  that  the  settle- 
ment shall  be  such  as  not  to  burden  commerce 
between  the  two  countries.  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  our  trade  with  Britain  to  large  num- 
bers of  our  primary  and  other  producers,  and  in 
consequence  its  importance  to  our  whole  econ- 
omy, this  provision  is  based  upon  considerations 
of  purest  self-interest.  It  has  in  view  the  fact 
that  the  payment  of  large  sums  by  Britain  to 
the  United  States  would  destroy  a  market  which 
in  the  past  has  been  of  great  importance  to  our 
producers  of  such  things  as  lard,  tobacco,  fruits 
of  various  kinds,  cotton,  and  numerous  other 
agricultural  and  manufactured  products. 

This  would  be  true  if  Britain's  purchasing 
power  for  foreign  goods  were  the  same  after  the 
war  as  it  was  before.  Actually,  it  will  be  radi- 
cally altered  for  the  worse.  Lend-lease  aid  to 
the  United  Kingdom  will  run  into  billions. 
Even  a  prosperous  Britain,  with  an  export  trade 
surpassing  anything  heretofore  enjoyed  and  re- 
turns from  investments,  shipping  earnings,  and 
other  sources  equaling  what  it  has  had  in  the 
past,  might  not  be  able  to  discharge  such  a  debt 
in  years,  even  if  it  devoted  all  the  dollars  it  could 
acquire  to  this  purpose  and  dispensed  with  im- 
ports in  excess  of  those  necessary  to  maintain 
living  standards  at  a  bare  subsistence  level. 

The  actual  situation  is  likely  to  be  radically 
different  from  this.  In  1938,  the  last  full  year 
before  the  war,  the  United  Kingdom's  imports 
exceeded  its  exports  by  377  million  pounds.  To 
pay  for  this  excess  the  United  Kingdom  had  a 
net  income  from  shipping,  investments,  and 
other  sources  of  322  million  pounds,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  55  million  pounds,  which  could  only 
be  liquidated  by  exporting  gold,  borrowing,  or 
liquidating  investments.  During  the  war  it  has 
been  necessary  to  liquidate  a  large  volume  of 
overseas  investments  in  order  to  meet  the 
rapidly  mounting  deficit.  The  income  from 
these  liquidated  investments  will,  of  course,  be 
no  longer  available  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
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goods.    Before  the  war  is  over,  Britain  may 
have  lost  half  of  its  income  from  this  source. 

Not  only  will  the  purchasing  power  derived 
by  Britain  from  its  foreign  investments  be  dras- 
tically curtailed  but  its  income  from  other 
sources  may  also  be  much  less  than  it  was  before 
the  war.  For  example,  if  a  smaller  British 
merchant  fleet  should  have  to  face  the  competi- 
tion of  war-expanded  shipping  in  other  coun- 
tries, income  from  this  source  would  be  seriously 
reduced.  Loss  of  income  from  these  and  other 
sources  would  make  Britain  to  a  much  larger 
extent  dependent  upon  its  exports  as  a  means  of 
providing  its  purchasing  power  for  foreign 
goods. 

But  an  expansion  of  its  exports  as  a  means 
of  providing  the  wherewithal  for  buying  what 
it  needs  will  be  difficult  at  best,  since  British  in- 
dustry, like  ours,  will  be  faced  with  the  task  of 
reconverting  to  peace-time  production. 

In  the  circumstances  which  seem  likely  to  ex- 
ist, therefore,  we  must  consider  whether  we 
would  be  serving  our  own  interests  by  attempt- 
ing to  collect  billions  from  Britain  for  lend- 
lease  aid.  Even  if  such  a  debt  could  be  paid, 
the  economy  of  the  United  Kingdom  probably 
would  collapse  under  the  strain  and  our  own 
economy  would  be  injured.  If  every  available 
dollar  over  and  above  the  amount  required  for 
obtaining  imports  needed  to  keep  the  British 
people  from  starving  and  to  obtain  other  essen- 
tial products  were  devoted  to  making  payments 
on  such  a  vast  scale,  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  British  people  would  sink  to  very  low  levels 
and  our  producers  would  find  one  of  their  best 
markets  drastically  curtailed.  All  our  other 
markets  which  obtain  purchasing  power 
through  large  sales  to  Britain  would  be  seriously 
impaired. 

This  situation  would  be  particularly  serious 
for  us  because  after  the  war,  in  order  to  main- 
tain employment  at  anything  like  its  present 
level  and  find  employment  for  our  demobilized 
soldiers,  we  will  have  to  produce  vast  quantities 
of  goods  and  will  need,  as  we  have  never  needed 
before,  prosperous  foreign  markets  to  absorb 
our  surpluses. 


In  brief,  if  we  attempted  to  liquidate  in  ti 
of  peace  by  means  of  payment  in  cash  or  ki 
the  vast  sums  involved  in  war-time  transf 
and  actually  succeeded  in  doing  so,  we  mij 
find,  at  a  time  when  we  were  most  in  need 
foreign  markets,  that  we  had  ruined  our  t 
customer,  injured  others,  and  thereby  seriou 
crippled  ourselves. 

Ill 

If  we  proceed  on  the  idea  that,  in  general 
is  not  in  our  interest  to  regard  lend-lease  tra 
actions  as  ordinary  commercial  transactions 
be  settled  for  as  such,  the  mutual-aid  agi 
ment  becomes  one  the  purpose  of  which  < 
be  described  in  simple  terms:  it  is  inten< 
to  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  bringing  ab 
the  greatest  possible  cooperation  in  the  pre 
cution  of  the  war  and  in  the  laying  of  : 
foundations  for  an  enduring  peace.  Si 
cooperation  would  constitute  the  most  imp 
tant  benefit  the  American  people  could  obt 
in  return  for  lend-lease  aid. 

The  economic  peace  aims  are,  broadly  stat 
to  bring  about  the  reduction  of  trade  barri 
and  the  removal  of  discriminations,  and 
adoption  of  other  suitable  measures  for  brr 
ing  about  expanding  production,  expand 
trade,  expanding  consumption,  and  full  ( 
ployment,  throughout  the  world;  in  brief, 
create  an  expanding  world  economy. 

IV 

The  agreement  itself  does  not  attempt  to 
forth  all  the  measures  which  should  be  tal 
to  these  ends  but  leaves  these  to  be  worked » 
by  future  agreements.  It  does,  howe^ 
specify  the  removal  of  discriminations  and  I 
reduction  of  trade  barriers  among  the  thii 
to  be  undertaken.  This  recognizes  the  f 
that  the  freeing  of  the  channels  of  internatio: 
trade,  which  became  blocked  during  the 
terval  between  the  wars  by  every  conceiva 
kind  of  obstruction,  preference,  and  discrii 
nation,  is  indispensable  to  successful  action 
any  other  field. 
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he  freer  international  exchange  of  goods 
adispensable  in  any  scheme  for  a  recon- 
cted  world  because  it  goes  to  the  heart  of 
problem.    Trade  is  the  lifeblood  of  produc- 
and  employment.    Plans  for  stabilizing 
ange  rates  must  have  as  a  primary  object 
creation  of  better  conditions  for  trade,  but 
uch  plan  can  work  for  long  or  make  much 
$  if  governments  continue  to  distort  and 
ruct  the  channels  of  trade.    Plans  for  in- 
nent  in  developing  the  resources  and  di- 
iying  the  production  of  undeveloped  areas 
i  necessarily  have  as  an  outstanding  object 
promotion  of  international  trade  in  the 
•est  of  the  countries  providing  the  help  as 
as  in  the  interest  of  countries  receiving  it. 
akes  little  sense  if  governments  maintain 
»r  impose  new  obstacles  to  the  trade  which 
sought  to  develop  and  thereby  destroy  not 
the  trade  but  the  investment  as  well.    In 
ast  analysis,  every  problem  in  the  field  of 
national  economic  relations  resolves  itself 
a  problem  of  trade.    Action  in  the  field 
ade  barriers  and  discriminations  is  so  in- 
nsable  to  accomplishing  the  ends  which 
outual-aid  agreements  have  in  view,  and 
self  would  go  so   far  in  accomplishing 
ends,  as  to  rank  almost  as  an  end  in  itself, 
wever,  we  must  not  for  a  moment  lose 
of  the  difficulties  in  freeing  the  channels 
ide.    These  difficulties  are  inherent  in  the 
-barrier  problem,  and  also  grow  out  of  the 
that  action  in  this  field  is  related  to,  and 
ne  extent  dependent  upon,  the  solution  of 
problems  outside  of  this  field. 
b  greatest  danger  of  all  to  any  plans  for 
:panding  world  economy  lies  in  the  fact 
protectionism  is  inherently  an  expanding 
which  feeds  upon  itself  and  tends  always 
•d  extremes.    The  producer  who  manages 
tariff  protection  against  foreign  competi- 
t  once  encourages  other  producers  to  seek 
id  if  these  other  producers  succeed  in 
g  more  the  first  one  is  emboldened  to  try 
•    Despite  any  theoretical  "infant  indus- 
)r  other  grounds  advanced  in  support  of 
tariff  subsidies,  this  is  really  the  way  in 
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which  tariffs  grow.     Our  own  tariff  history 
will  provide  plenty  of  illustrative  material. 

But  the  vicious  spiral  does  not  stop  here;  it 
spreads  throughout  the  world.  If  one  country 
shuts  off  foreign  trade  to  favor  certain  of  its 
own  producers,  other  countries  will  be  forced 
sooner  or  later  to  do  the  same  or  more,  which 
in  turn  provides  further  reason  for  a  higher 
tariff  in  the  country  which  started  the  show. 
In  other  words,  within  each  country  and  be- 
tween countries  these  influences  interact  upon 
each  other  to  produce  ever-growing  barriers  to 
trade. 

This  inherent  tendency  of  trade  barriers  to 
rise  was  not  destroyed  by  the  passage  of  the 
Trade    Agreements    Act    in    1934.    Interests 
which  seek  to  profit  from  this  tendency  bitterly 
contested  the  renewal  of  that  act  in  1937  and 
again  in  1940.    They  have  resisted  virtually 
every  tariff  reduction  in  the  trade  agreements 
that  have  been  negotiated.     They  have  used 
every  device  in  the  formidable  arsenal  of  the 
pressure  groups  to  block  action  in  the  interest 
1  of  our  great  export  branches  of  agriculture  and 
industry,  in  the  interest  of  workers  as  pro- 
ducers and  as  consumers,  and  in  the  national 
interest  generally.    To  most  of  the  leaders  of 
pressure  groups,  the  war  in  Europe  and  the 
Far  East,  the  attack  on   Pearl  Harbor,  the 
present  desperate  struggle  for  a  free  world  are 
unrelated    to    the    trade-destroying    measures 
they  have  sought  and  still  seek  to  have  imposed. 
To  them  the  economic  clauses  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  provisions  of  the  mutual-aid 
agreements  do  not  hold  forth  the  promise  of  a 
better  world— a  fairer  trade  deal  all  around— 
but  a  threat  to  their  selfish  interest,  a  danger 
that  they  must  take  steps  to  overcome.    Such 
leaders  of  minority  groups,  wielding  a  power 
far  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers,  will 
continue,  come  what  may,  to  exert  a  constant 
pressure  against  all  efforts  to  create  a  saner 
world. 

Given  the  interacting  forces  which  tend  al- 
ways toward  higher  and  higher  trade  barriers, 
it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  all 
restraining  influences  were  withdrawn,  if  no 
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voice  were  raised  to  stop  the  trend,  if  tariffs 
were  never  bound  in  trade  agreements,  if 
mutual-aid  agreements  were  never  concluded 
with  a  view  to  charting  a  sane  course,  the  rise 
of  trade  barriers  throughout  the  world  would 
continue  at  an  ever-accelerating  pace  until  the 
point  of  complete  national  self-sufficiency  was 
reached  throughout  the  world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  once 
that  point  was  reached  wars  would  become  in- 
evitable and  frequent,  since  the  effect  would  be 
to  make  each  country,  no  matter  how  small  and 
poor  and  crowded,  a  virtual  economic  prisoner 
within  its  own  boundaries,  compelled  to  eke  out 
whatever  meager  or  unbalanced  subsistence 
those  resources  might  afford.  The  only  relief 
for  countries  ill-favored  in  per-capita  natural 
resources  would  be  to  expand  their  frontiers  by 
force.  No  scheme  for  an  international  force 
for  restraining  violators  of  the  peace  would 
work  in  such  a  situation  or  in  one  even  ap- 
proaching it.  A  world  in  which  there  is  want 
or  injustice  would  be  one  in  which  force  would 
have  to  be  applied  so  often  as  to  create  a  per- 
petual state  of  war.  Certainly  that  is  not  the 
sort  of  world  we  are  now  fighting  for. 

Under  the  heading  of  trade  barriers  and  dis- 
crimination, bilateralism  must  be  given  promi- 
nent attention.  Bilateralism  is  inherently  dis- 
criminatory. It  is  the  device  which  Nazi 
Germany  employed  with  such  ruthlessness  and 
vigor.  It  is  probably  the  most  effective  weapon 
for  cutthroat  trading,  economic  oppression,  and 
stifling  of  commerce  which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  yet  devised.  Its  abolition  is  an  indispen- 
sable condition  to  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  the  world.  It  has  short-sighted  attraction 
for  countries  with  import  balances  and  faced 
with  balance-of -payment  problems.  But  in  the 
end  it  leads  to  disaster  for  everybody. 

Yet,  note  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  unless 
vigorous  steps  are  taken,  some  countries  might 
find  resort  to  bilateralistic  trade  irresistible. 

If,  for  example,  Britain  owned  blocked  bal- 
ances in  a  foreign  country,  needed  the  products 
of  that  country,  and  lacked  dollars,  it  would 
have  the  alternative  of  going  without  goods 
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which  it  might  desperately  need  or  of  bu] 
them  in  the  country  where  its  balances  i 
blocked,  even  though  the  United  States  or  s 
other  country  might  be  able  to  supply  be 
products  at  lower  prices.  The  remedy  her 
of  course,  to  take  such  steps,  including  ac 
with  respect  to  trade  barriers  of  other  kind 
will  insure  that  the  currencies  of  the  world 
be  interchangeable  at  stable  rates  and  thu 
prevent  currencies  from  being  blocked.  Ou 
operation  to  this  end  will  be  indispensable, 
if  we  should  fail  to  provide  it  we  could 
complain  if  the  provisions  of  the  mutual 
agreement  relating  to  the  abolition  of 
criminations  failed  to  bear  fruit.  Given 
tremendous  interest  in  these  matters,  I  feel 
that  such  cooperation  will  be  provided. 

V 

In  addition  to  the  lowering  of  trade  bar 
and  the  removal  of  discrimination,  the  mul 
aid  agreement  with  Britain  has  in  view  ag 
action  directed  to  the  expansion  by  other 
propriate  international  and  domestic  measi 
of  production,  employment,  and  the  exch 
and  distribution  of  goods. 

Domestic  measures  for  promoting  emj 
ment  and  stable  economic  health  may  be  nc 
important  internationally  than  measures  c 
international  character,  because  of  the  esse: 
fact  that  if  the  national  economy  of  any 
portant  country  is  sick  its  purchasing  power 
decline,  its  foreign  trade  will  languish, 
other  countries  will  suffer. 

But  there  is  the  ever-present  danger 
countries  will  try  to  improve  internal  condil 
in  disregard  of  world  trade.  If  domestic  n 
ures  are  adopted  which  interfere  with  ar 
panding  international  economy,  they  wi] 
self-defeating,  since  in  most  countries  dom 
prosperity  and  full  employment  could  not  i 
without  a  thriving  foreign  trade.  Even  in  1 
countries  with  varied  resources,  such  as 
United  States,  such  measures  would  rec 
radical  and  painful  readjustments  and  regii 
tation  of  production  and  other  economic  i 
tions.    The  domestic  measures  referred  t 
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mutual-aid  agreement  must  necessarily, 
efore,  refer  to  those  which  would  harmonize 
1  an  expanding  international  economy  and 
ribute  to  such  expansion.  The  test  of  every 
[estic  measure  should  be  that  it  should  con- 
Lite  to  this  end,  or  at  least  not  interfere 
lit. 

Measures  in  the  international  field  other  than 
reduction  of  trade  barriers  and  the  removal 
iscrimination  must  of  course  also  be  taken, 
sures  to  assist  in  developing  the  resources 
diversifying  production  in   undeveloped 
itries  by  means  of  technical  assistance  and 
icial  help  are  fully  in  line  with  the  aims 
le  mutual-aid  agreement.    This  will  create 
:hasing  power  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
e,  which  in  turn  benefits  not  only  the  coun- 
eceiving  the  help  but  also  the  country  giving 
td  other  countries  as  well. 
*ain,  however,  care  must  be  used  lest  the 
is  employed  defeat  the  ends  in  view.    The 
lopment  of  resources  through  the  creation 
new  industry  which  can  only  survive  within 
shelter  of  a  towering  tariff  wall  may  only 
;e  a  national  and  an  international  liability, 
Jone  because  the  barriers  erected  for  its  pro- 
on  shut  out  the  particular  kind  of  goods 
uoed  by  such  industry  but  because  con- 
srs  are  compelled  to  use  inferior  or  high- 
goods,   thus   reducing   their    purchasing 
>r  for  other  goods.    In  general,  the  aim 
Id  be  to  create  industries  in  undeveloped 
5  which  are  well-suited  to  those  areas  and 
stand  on  their  own  feet, 
te  manner  in  which  financial  aid  in  the  form 
>ans  and  investments  is  supplied  may  also 
to  defeat  the  purposes  which  the  mutual-aid 
sment  has  in  view.    The  freeing  of  the 
nels  of  trade,  stabilizing  exchange  rates, 
security  against  the  outbreak  of  war  would 
a  tremendous  impetus  to  private  investment 
eveloping  the  world's  resources.     But  some 
rnment  financing  will  doubtless  be  neces- 
in  view  of  the  tendency  of  the  private  in- 
r  to  think  in  terms  of  quicker  returns  than 
d  governments  intent  on  long-range  objec- 
.   To  the  extent  that  loans  and  investments 
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are  made  by  governments,  the  aims  of  the  mu- 
tual-aid agreement  will  tend  to  be  defeated  if 
the  creditor  country  takes  advantage  of  its 
position  to  create  spheres  of  influence  and  closed- 
door  areas. 

VI 

An  increase  in  efficient  production  through- 
out the  world  will  increase  buying  power 
which  is  an  essential  ingredient  for  causing  an 
expansion  of  trade ;  the  lowering  of  trade  bar- 
riers will  make  possible  an  expansion  of  world 
trade;  expansion  of  trade  will  stimulate  further 
production  and  employment,  which  further  in- 
creases purchasing  power,  and  so  on,  in  an  up- 
ward spiral  of  prosperity.  We  should  therefore 
look  with  the  utmost  favor  on  any  measures, 
domestic  or  international,  government  or 
private,  which  will  create  efficient  production  in 
new  areas  or  build  it  up  in  old  ones. 

It  is  clear  from  even  a  superficial  examination 
of  the  probable  British  post-war  position  that 
Britain's  ability  again  to  take  its  place  as  one 
of  our  most  important  foreign  markets  will 
depend  to  a  larger  degree  than  ever  before  on 
the  ability  of  British  industry  to  develop  export 
markets  and  thereby  provide  the  means  of  meet- 
ing the  country's  import  requirements.  This  in 
turn  depends  upon  the  ability  of  British  in- 
dustry to  get  itself  back  on  a  competitive  basis. 
It  is  definitely  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  that  British  producers  acquire  the 
strength  that  will  enable  them  to  compete  with- 
out the  benefit  of  fenced-off  empire  and  other 
preserves  and  to  develop  the  thriving  export 
business  upon  which  British  living  standards  in 
the  future  so  largely  depend. 

We  must  think  of  Britain  less  as  a  competi- 
tor and  keep  an  eye  on  Britain  as  a  customer  and 
bear  always  in  mind  that  a  prosperous  Britain, 
able  to  import  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  a 
maker  of  other  customers  for  us.  Britain  must 
regard  us  in  the  same  way,  and  each  of  us  must 
look  at  all  other  countries  in  this  light.  We 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  where  purchasing 
power  exists  trade  will  thrive,  as  shown  by  the 
trade  between  highly  developed  industrial  coun- 
tries—a trade  which  is  possible  because  of  the 
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relatively  high  buying  power  of  industrial 
areas  and  the  fact  that  the  tremendous  range  of 
types,  styles,  and  qualities  of  industrial  prod- 
ucts permits  an  interchange  of  products  without 
the  direct  head-on  kind  of  competition  which 
characterizes    that    between    virtually    inter- 
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changeable  staple  products  of  different  orig 
We  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  fact  thai 
we  can  get  a  big  enough  world  market — a 
purchasing  power  is  the  key  to  this — neither 
nor  Britain  nor  anyone  else  will  have  much 
worry  about. 


General 


PRESENTATION  OF  LETTERS  OF  CREDENCE  OF  THE  NEWLY  APPOINTED 
AMBASSADORS  OF  CHINA,  GREECE,  AND  YUGOSLAVIA 


[Released  to  the  press  October  6] 

The  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Am- 
bassador of  the  Republic  of  China,  Dr.  Wei 
Tao-ming,  follow: 

"Mr.  President: 

"It  is  a  great  honor  to  me  to  be  received  by 
Your  Excellency  today  as  Ambasador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic 
of  China  to  the  United  States  of  America.  As 
Your  Excellency  is  aware,  my  formal  letters 
of  credence  and  the  letters  of  recall  of  my 
distinguished  predecessor  have  not  yet  been 
received. 

"I  am  particularly  charged  to  convey  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  the  cordial  greetings  of  Presi- 
dent Lin  Sen  and  his  best  wishes  for  your 
personal  happiness  and  for  the  prosperity  and 
good  fortune  of  the  nation  whose  destinies  you 
have  guided  with  such  conspicuous  courage  and 
vision. 

"It  is  a  source  of  especial  pride  to  me  that 
I  should  be  accredited  as  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  my  Government  in  a  country 
where  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
democratic  institutions,  firmly  founded  on  the 
principles  of  human  freedom,  have  long  won 
the  profound  admiration  of  the  Chinese  people. 
My  country  has  been  fortunate  to  gain  your 
warm  friendship,  and  we  are  deeply  grateful 
for  the  tangible  interest  in  our  welfare  which 
has  been  shown  by  the  Government  and  the 


people  of  the  United  States  throughout  th 
long  years  of  adversity  and  bitter  resistai 
against  aggression.  It  shall  be  my  pleasi 
duty  to  endeavor  to  promote  and  strengtl 
the  traditional  ties  of  friendship  and  coope 
tion  which  have  always  existed  between  the  t 
nations. 

"Today  we  are  united  in  the  single  purp 
of  achieving  victory  over  our  common  enem 
More  than  ever  before,  the  free  peoples  of 
world  and  those  who  love  freedom  must  sta 
together,  fight  together,  and  work  together, 
that  the  forces  of  tyranny  and  aggression  < 
be  destroyed  forever.  I  can  assure  you,  1 
President,  that  my  Government  and  my  peo 
will  continue  to  do  their  full  part  in  this  glo 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  civilizat 
and,  when  victory  comes,  will  gladly  share 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  fashioning  a  j 
and  lasting  peace." 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  1 
Wei  Tao-ming  follows: 

"Mr.  Ambassador: 

"I  am  happy  to  greet  you  in  the  spirit 
warm  friendship  which  has  long  existed 
tween  the  United  States  and  China. 

"I  understand  that  your  formal  letters 
credence  will  arrive  later  by  mail,  as  well 
the  letters  of  recall  of  your  distinguished  p 
decessor,  Dr.  Hu  Shih,  who  has  contributed 
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ch  to  maintaining  and  enhancing  friendship 
1  cooperation  between  our  two  countries. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  receive  from  you  the 
dial  message  of  President  Lin  Sen  and  I 
st  that  you  will  convey  to  him  my  sincere 
)reciation  of  his  kind  and  encouraging 
rds. 

Our  two  countries,  long  bound  together  by 
imon  ideals  and  by  the  principles  of  human 
;dom  and  world  order  under  law,  are,  as 

say,  now  united  as  comrades  in  arms  in  the 
atest  struggle  of  all  time  to  defeat  the  forces 

tyranny    and    aggression.     The    Chinese 
pie  through  more  than  five  years  of  heroic 
•fare  against  a  ruthless  enemy  have  shown 
in  and  again  that  they  have  those  qualities 
ch  are  requisite   for  victory.     Though   a 
er  partner  in  the  struggle,  the  people  of 
United  States — in  our  armed  forces,  in  our 
:ories,  and  in  our  homes — have  shown   a 
it  and  determination  which  guarantee  that 
ilso  shall  not  be  found  wanting.    Both  our 
ltries  know  that  there  is  no  easy  road  to 
ory  and  that  victory  can  be  won  only  by 
greatest  of  effort,  of  valor,  and  of  sacrifice, 
his  knowledge  the  United  States  and  China, 
ther  with  the  other  United  Nations,  can 
:  forward  in  confidence  to   ultimate   and 
plete  victory  over  our  common  enemies  and 
chieving  a  peace  that  shall  endure, 
fou  come  to  us,  Mr.  Ambassador,  with  a 
rd  of  many  years  of  service  and  achieve- 
t  in  your  own  country.    In  the  perform- 
i   of    your    important    mission    here    you 

depend  upon  my  whole-hearted  coopera- 

and  that  of  all  other  officials  of  this 
srnment. 

cordially  welcome  you  to  Washington." 

lsed  to  the  press  October  6] 

ie  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Am- 
idor  of  Greece,  Mr.  Cimon  P.  Diaman- 
ulos,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  presentation 
is  letters  of  credence,  follow : 

President: 

have  the  signal  honor  to  present  to  you 
letters  of  credence  by  which  His  Majesty 
King  of  the  Hellenes,  my  Sovereign,  has 
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been  graciously  pleased  to  accredit  me  as  his 
first  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
"In  the  present  exceptional  circumstances 
the  step  taken  by  our  two  countries  on  the 
initiative  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
raise  their  respective  diplomatic  missions  to 
ambassadorial  rank  is  of  particular  signifi- 
cance. Assuredly  it  will  be  fully  appreciated 
by  both  nations  as  a  gesture  which  draws 
closer  the  bonds  already  existing  between  them 
and  will  be  hailed  by  the  Greek  nation  as  a 
recognition  by  this  great  country  of  the  heavy 
sacrifices  accepted  by  Greece  and  as  an  earnest 
of  your  intention  to  help  our  nation  in  its 
increasing  struggle  for  liberation  and  to  secure 
the  full  restoration  of  its  historic  rights. 

"The  United  States  and  Greece  are  inspired 
by  common  traditions  which  spring  from  a 
love  for  and  devotion  to  freedom  and  equality. 
From  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  day 
Greece  has  been  privileged  to  teach  her  citi- 
zens, as  does  America,  that  liberty  may  come 
to  no  one  as  a  gift  but  is  an  inestimable  treas- 
ure and  to  preserve  it  a  nation  may  have  to 
fight  hard  battles  and  endure  heavy  sacrifices. 
The  gallant  Americans  who  are  shedding  their 
blood  in  defense  of  country,  honor,  and  flag  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  world  are,  no  less  than 
their  Greek  comrades  in  arms,  animated  by  the 
determination  which  is  shared  by  all  our  allies 
in   their   struggle   against  tyranny.     Victory 
will  crown  the  arms  of  the  United  Nations ;  of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt.    The  foresight  with 
which  you,  Mr.  President,  have  led  your  great 
people  during  the  past  years  is  the  surest  guar- 
anty of  our  ultimate  triumph. 

"The  special  circumstances  in  which  I  am 
today  admitted  into  your  presence  in  order  to 
deliver  my  letters  of  credence  surely  permit  me 
to  dispense  with  the  observance  of  the  tradi- 
tional custom  of  requesting  the  assistance  of 
your  Government  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  mis- 
sion. For  the  past  three  years  this  assistance 
has  been  afforded  me  in  the  fullest  measure. 
The  Greek  people  remember  with  gratitude 
the  exceptional  courtesy  and  the  generous  hos- 
pitality extended  to  my  Sovereign  by  you,  Mr. 
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President,  as  well  as  by  the  American  na- 
tionals during  his  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States.  The  feelings  of  friendship  shown  on 
that  occasion  by  the  American  people  and  by 
yourself  and  your  sponsoring  of  the  four 
freedoms  lead  us  to  hope  that  when  the  time 
comes  and  the  enemy  is  vanquished  you  will 
devote  your  incomparable  prestige  and  influ- 
ence to  the  full  reinstatement  of  the  rights  of 
the  Greek  nation.  That  nation,  unjustly 
stricken  but  hopeful  and  undaunted,  offers  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  its  cordial  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  and  greatness  of  the  American  na- 
tion and  for  your  personal  welfare.  May  I  be 
allowed  to  add  to  these  my  own  heart-felt 
wishes." 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Cimon  P.  Diamantopoulos  follows: 

"Mr.  Ambassador  : 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  the 
letters  by  which  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes  has  accredited  you  as  first  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Greece 
near  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"The  common  traditions  and  ideals  inspiring 
the  Greek  and  American  peoples  have  indeed 
given  a  unique  stamp  to  the  unbroken  friend- 
ship which  has  always  marked  the  relations 
between  them.  Less  than  two  years  ago  the 
heroic  stand  of  the  entire  Greek  nation  against 
the  wanton  aggression  of  ruthless  and  finally 
overwhelming  Axis  military  forces  profoundly 
stirred  our  imagination  and  our  hearts.  We 
admire  the  unrelenting  resistance  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  Greece  to  the  vicious 
invaders  who  are  occupying  their  homeland 
and  the  undaunted  determination  of  the  men 
of  the  Greek  merchant  fleet,  which  is  contribut- 
ing in  important  measure  to  our  common  effort. 
We  are  proud  that  today  men  of  our  armed 
forces  are  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  cour- 
ageous soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  of  Greece 
in  a  struggle  which  can  only  result  in  the  crush- 
ing of  the  evil  forces  which  have  been  unleashed 
upon  the  world  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
era  of  freedom,  justice,  and  prosperity. 
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"It  is  therefore  fitting  that  the  United  Stat 
and  Greece  should,  as  a  mark  of  their  uniij 
efforts  against  their  common  enemies,  henci 
forth  exchange  diplomatic  representatives  wii 
the  rank  of  Ambassador.  I  am  particular; 
pleased  to  greet  in  this  new  capacity  a  tri 
friend  who  as  Minister  of  Greece  in  Washin 
ton  for  almost  three  years  has  so  ably  conduct 
the  relations  between  our  two  Governments, 
am  confident  that  the  loyal  and  understands 
collaboration  which  has  heretofore  existed  tjj 
tween  us  and  between  Your  Excellency  and  t 
officials  of  this  Government  will  continue 
ever-increasing  measure. 

"I  can  assure  you,  on  my  own  behalf  and  i 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stat 
that  the  cordial  wishes  which  you  express  in  t 
name  of  the  Greek  nation  are  most  sincer( 
reciprocated  and  that  we  look  forward  to  t 
day  when  the  victory  of  the  United  Nations  tf 
bring  the  full  liberation  of  Greece  and  the  res* 
ration  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  t 
Greek  people. 

"I  shall  be  grateful,  Mr.  Ambassador,  if  y 
will  convey  to  your  Sovereign,  whose  coura 
has  been  an  example  to  us  all  and  whose  vii 
we  so  pleasantly  remember,  my  best  wishes  i 
his  personal  happiness." 


[Released  to  the  press  October  5] 

The  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Amb; 
sador  of  Yugoslavia,  Mr.  Constantin  Fotit< 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  1 
letters  of  credence,  follow: 

"Mr.  President: 

"It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  nations  whe 
ever  their  relationship  has  grown  in  impc 
tance  to  grant  ambassadorial  status  to  th( 
respective  representatives.  The  fact  that  y< 
Mr.  President,  have  chosen  this  tragic  peri 
in  the  history  of  Yugoslavia  to  grant  ambass 
dorial  rank  to  your  representative  to  the  Yu£ 
slav  Government  has  been  accepted  by  our  Gc 
ernment  and  people  as  an  acknowledgment 
the  contribution  which  they  have  made  in  t 
common  struggle  against  a  cruel  and  rut 
less  foe. 
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"This  thoughtful   gesture,   following   as   it 
es  a  long  series  of  acts  by  the  Government 

the  United  States  intended  to  bring  aid 
d  comfort  to  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  and 
3  warm  reception  extended  to  my  Sovereign 

you  and  the  American  people  during  his 
;it  to  this  great  country,  will  echo  deeply 
the  hearts  of  my  countrymen  wherever  they 
».  It  will  give  new  courage  to  those  brave 
«  who  under  the  indomitable  leadership  of 
neral  Draza  Mihajlovic  wage  a  grim  and 
entless  fight  against  the  Axis  powers ;  it  will 
engthen  the  hope  of  deliverance  of  those  less 
•tunate  ones  who  suffer  oppression  and  hard- 
ps  in  the  ruined  towns  and  villages  of  what 
s  once  a  prosperous  and  beautiful  country. 
ey  will  realize  that  the  maintenance  of  their 
yielding  spirit  which  no  force  or  cunning  of 

Axis  invaders  has  yet  been  able  to  break 
i  been  recognized  by  you,  Mr.  President,  as 
important  contribution  to  the  common  cause 
the  United  Nations.  In  the  struggle  for 
t  cause  they  will  never  yield ;  they  will  fight 

it  until  the  day  of  victory. 
The  King,  my  Sovereign,  has  graciously 
pointed  me  to  be  his  first  Ambassador  Ex- 
;ordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
tes.  For  seven  years  I  have  had  the  privi- 
b  of  representing  my  country  here  as  Min- 
i.  During  that  time,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
ave  always  believed  that  no  power  or  com- 
fttion  of  powers  in  the  world  can  hope  to 
mph  once  the  United  States  unsheathes  its 
i'hty  sword  in  the  cause  of  justice.  Today, 
'e  than  ever  before,  I  am  convinced  of  this. 
jDuring  that  time  I  have  also  endeavored 
literpret  the  thoughts  and  democratic  aspira- 
s  of  my  people  to  the  Government  of  the 
;ted  States,  and  I  have  always  found  a  com- 
e  understanding  for  my  mission  and  the 
1 1  willing  assistance  in  its  performance.    To- 

in  presenting  to  you,  Mr.  President,  the 
:rs  which  accredit  me  to  Your  Excellency 

mbassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
Y  of  His  Majesty  King  Peter  II,  I  feel  sure 

I  can  rely  on  the  continuation  of  that  spirit 

riendliness  and  understanding  which  has 
'jiys  figured  so  largely  in  my  relations  with 
»  Mr.  President,  and  with  all  the  members 
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and  officials  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States." 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Constantin  Fotitch  follows: 

"Mr.  Ambassador: 

"I  receive  with  great  pleasure  the  letters  with 
which  His  Majesty  Peter  II,  King  of  Yugo- 
slavia, has  accredited  you  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  near  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

"It  is  only  a  short  generation  since  the 
American  people  welcomed,  with  a  very  special 
friendship,  the  grouping  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes  into  a  new  kingdom,  to  take  its 
place  in  the  family  of  nations.  A  savage  and 
ruthless  war  has  interrupted  the  remarkable 
progress  made  by  the  Yugoslav  people  in  the 
consolidation  of  their  national  life  and  has 
temporarily  extinguished  their  institutions  of 
free  government.  But  the  valor,  persistence, 
and  military  resourcefulness  of  the  Yugoslav 
people,  responding  to  a  courageous  leadership, 
have  shown  that  their  destiny  has  not  been 
thwarted. 

"Their  sacrifice  and  their  continued  striving 
to  regain  their  independence  are  a  part  of  the 
common  struggle  against  the  forces  which 
would  bring  ruin  to  all  free  peoples.  It  is  but 
a  token  of  that  association  of  our  peoples  that 
the  representatives  mutually  accredited  to  the 
Governments  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  United 
States  are  now  vested  with  the  highest  diplo- 
matic rank. 

"In  greeting  you  as  the  first  Ambassador  of 
Yugoslavia  I  look  back  over  the  seven  years 
of  your  service  here  as  your  country's  Minister, 
and  am  sure  that  you  know  the  warmth  of 
America's  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Yugo- 
slavia, and  am  confident  that  you  will  carry 
on  the  sincere  and  whole-hearted  collabora- 
tion which  has  always  existed  between  our 
Governments. 

"I  ask  you  to  convey  to  His  Majesty,  your 
Sovereign,  whose  recent  visit  to  this  country 
gave  us  all  so  much  pleasure,  my  friendliest 
wishes  for  his  welfare  and  my  admiration  of 
Yugoslavia's  steadfastness  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  final  victory." 
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Cultural  Relations 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  SALVADORAN  ENGINEER 

Senor  J.  Federico  Mejia,  a  leading  engineer 
and  Director  of  the  National  Commission  of 
Electricity  of  El  Salvador,  arrived  in  the 
United  States  October  9  for  a  two  months' 
tour  of  the  country  as  a  guest  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  His  tour  will  include  several 
hydro-electric  developments,  in  which  he  is 
especially  interested  as  his  Government  is 
planning  to  develop  the  power  of  the  Lempra 
River.  He  will  visit  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
Boulder  Dam,  the  California  Hydro-electric 
Development,  TV  A  projects,  and  also  possibly 
the  General  Electric  Corporation  and  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company. 


Legislation 


An  Act  To  amend  the  Act  of  May  19,  1926,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  President  to  detail  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  and 
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An  announcement  of  the  signature  of  a  pi 
tocol  regarding  the  delivery  of  miltary  equi 
ment  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  United  Stat 
and  Great  Britain  appears  in  this  Bulletin  und 
the  heading  "The  War". 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY 

Relinquishment  of  Extraterritorial  Rights 
in  China 

There  appears  in  this  Bulletin  under  thehea 
ing  "The  Far  East"  an  announcement  that  t 
Chinese  Government  has  been  informed  that  tl 
Government  is  prepared  promptly  to  negotio 
a  treaty  providing  for  the  relinquishment 
this  country's  extraterritorial  rights  in  Chi 
and  for  the  settlement  of  related  questions. 
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nomination  of  George  Wadsworth,  of  N( 
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General  of  the  United  States  of  America  ne 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Lebanc 
at  Beirut,  and  near  the  Government  of  t 
Republic  of  Syria,  at  Damascus. 
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THE  REALIST  BASE  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BERLE1 


ased  to  the  press  October  15] 

i  war,  as  in  peace,  sound  foreign  policy 
t  be  based  on  the  solidest  political  and  eco- 
dc  facts.  Unless  this  is  true,  it  is  difficult 
e  victorious  in  war  and  impossible  to  or- 
ize  peace  after  victory.  The  salient  points 
well  known ;  but  they  bear  repeating, 
ae  United  States  is  productive,  strong,  and 
pendent  and  proposes  to  stay  so.  She  has 
id  that  the  best  means  of  remaining  pro- 
ive,  strong,  and  independent  is  to  maintain 
iterested  friendship  with  all  other  nations; 
that  this  policy  works  best  when  all  other 
3ns  are  themselves  productive,  independ- 
and  as  strong  as  their  circumstances  per- 

We  have  no  wish  to  acquire  the  territory 
)minate  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  and  no 
e-loving  nation  need  fear  us.  Equally,  we 
>ose  to  handle  our  affairs  so  that  we  need 
nobody. 

rery  once  in  so  often  certain  other  nations 
ne  possessed  of  a  wild  desire  to  conquer 
uch  of  the  globe  as  they  can.  The  present 
comes  directly  out  of  such  a  plan.  The 
-Japanese  combination  intended  to  do  just 

The  United  States  and  our  neighbor  na- 
of  the  New  World  were  a  direct  target  in 
wild  scheme.  We  have  had  to  join  with 
'  law-abiding  nations  to  defend  ourselves, 
ropose  to  finish  the  job.  The  present  policy 
is  Government  is  to  make  war — war  to  the 

livered  at  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ala- 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
»  15,  1942. 
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victorious  end.    New  methods  are  needed,  and 
new  factors  must  be  considered. 

As  the  world  has  grown  smaller— and  you 
can  go  around  the  world  today  without  great 
difficulty  in  10  days— schemes  of  conquest  are 
no  longer  certain  to  be  checked  by  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  These  oceans,  now,  can 
be  crossed  quite  easily.  Today,  an  occasional 
air  raid  probably  would  not  seriously  threaten 
our  existence.  But  tomorrow— that  is  another 
story.  No  student  of  aviation  fails  to  point  out 
that  we  are  only  beginning  to  learn  what  air 
power  can  do.  On  the  drafting  boards  of  the 
aviation  designers  there  are  already  plans  which 
make  present  air  warfare  and  air  transport  look 
as  obsolete  as  a  sailing  ship  looks  alongside  an 
ocean  liner. 

Both  in  this  war  and  after  it  our  foreign 
policy  must  take  account  of  that  fact.  It 
changes  our  whole  point  of  view.  In  the  last 
war,  and  in  the  present  war,  the  German  ex- 
plosion of  conquest  was  met  by  barriers:  the 
British  and  French  land  armies  and  the  sea, 
held  by  the  British  and  American  Navies. 
These  barriers  borrowed  time  for  us:  time  to 
produce  munitions,  to  organize  armies  and  air 
force,  and  to  meet  our  better-prepared  enemies 
on  even  terms.  But  the  future  does  not  offer  to 
lend  us  time.  It  puts  us  in  a  permanent  front 
line.  If  you  imagine  two  or  three  hundred 
Pearl  Harbors  occurring  all  over  the  United 
States,  you  will  have  a  rough  picture  of  what 
the  next  war  might  look  like— if  we  let  a  "next 
war"  start.    This  is  a  new  factor,  and  we  have 
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to  take  account  of  it  also,  and  so  use  victory 
that  a  new  war  cannot  start. 

In  our  great  international  crises,  certain  na- 
tions habitually  wind  up  on  the  same  side  as  the 
United  States. 

First  in  our  thinking  are  the  unity  and  co- 
herence of  the  American  family  of  nations. 
This  hemisphere,  following  a  great  ideal,  has 
steadily  drawn  together  in  friendship  at  a  time 
when  other  continents  were  breaking  apart  into 
groups  of  enemies.  How  strong  and  deep  this 
habitual  friendship  can  be  is  notably  illustrated 
by  the  great  part  which  Brazil  is  playing  in  the 
present  conflict. 

And,  during  a  century  and  a  quarter,  though 
Britain  has  been  a  great  maritime  power,  a  great 
competitor,  and  our  nearest  overseas  neighbor 
among  the  great  powers,  we  have  lived  at  peace 
with  Britain  and  have  twice  been  her  ally.  No 
dispute  has  arisen  which  could  not  be  solved  by 
reason  and  common  sense.  I  think  our  relation- 
ship with  Britain  rests  on  something  more  solid 
than  cousinly  sentiment.  Great  Britain,  in  the 
last  analysis,  has  found  that  a  strong  United 
States  is  a  great  buttress  of  a  world  in  which 
Britain  can  live.  We,  on  our  side,  have  found 
that  a  strong  and  serene  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  is  a  great  guaranty  of  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  we  want  to  live.  Year  after 
year  we  have  come  to  work  together  in  all  essen- 
tial matters.  Neither  of  us  fears  the  other; 
neither  of  us  has  sacrificed  independence.  We 
do  not  even  forego  our  right  to  puff,  grunt,  com- 
plain about,  and  argue  with  each  other.  In  all 
crises  we  necessarily  and  instinctively  hang  to- 
gether, and  both  of  us  have  been  safer  and  better 
off  on  that  account. 

Another  great  power  which  has  habitually 
joined  with  us  is  Russia,  though  few  Americans 
have  realized  that  fact  until  lately.  When  the 
country  was  young,  the  mere  existence  of  Russia 
prevented  Napoleon  from  becoming  a  world  con- 
queror ;  and  this  fact  made  us  safe.  Later,  and 
in  the  difficult  days  of  our  Civil  War,  Russia 
stood  by  the  United  States  as  a  great  counter- 
weight against  interference  in  this  hemisphere 
by  any  European  power.  In  the  first  World 
War,  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  armies,  Russia 
twice  carried  out  a  general  military  push  which 


enabled  the  Western  nations  to  draw  breath  ai 
equip  themselves  for  final  triumph.  Today, 
defense  of  unparalleled  bravery,  symbolized  1 
the  deathless  name  of  Stalingrad,  has  probab 
proved  the  turning-point  in  the  Nazi  drive  f 
world  power. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  Far  East  in  Wes 
ern  affairs,  we  have  had  an  historic  f riendsh 
for  China  and  she  for  us.  The  cornerstone 
any  American  policy  in  the  Far  East  must 
close  working-relations  with  the  Chinese  n 
tion — a  very  great  nation,  devoted  to  a  world 
peace.  The  struggle  carried  on  by  General: 
simo  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Chinese  peoj 
has  made  it  possible  for  this  country  to  meet 
Japanese  attack,  timed  to  coincide  with  t 
Nazi  attack ;  and  China  saved  us  in  the  East 
Russia  and  Britain  have  saved  us  in  the  We 

You  may  say  that  these  countries  have  on 
acted  in  their  own  interest  and  are  defendii 
themselves.  That  is  true.  We  have  done  t 
same.  The  point  is  that  their  own  interests  ai 
their  own  self-defense  have  regularly  prov 
of  vital  importance  to  us  in  maintaining  o 
national  interest  and  our  self-defense — not  or 
but  over  and  over  again  in  our  history. 

Out  of  these  relationships  has  now  be 
forged  the  greatest  union  history  has  ever  see 
the  United  Nations. 

The  greatest  tribute  to  the  strength  of  t 
United  Nations  recently  has  been  the  viole 
attempt  of  the  Axis  to  break  it  up.  You  ha 
heard  Axis  propaganda  attempt  to  make  Rus; 
believe  that  Britain  and  the  United  States  won 
let  her  down.  At  the  same  time  German  1: 
were  spread  that  Russia  would  betray  her  alii 
Meanwhile  the  poison  squad  was  busily  endea 
orinjr  to  sow  dissension  between  Britain  and  t 
United  States.  Most  of  this  propaganda  li 
missed  its  mark ;  its  real  importance  is  to  sh< 
the  Nazi  fear  of  these  great,  friendly  natio 
when  they  unite. 

They  have  united,  in  their  common  intere 
to  an  amazing  degree.  I  want  to  trace  some 
the  outlines  of  their  united  effort. 

Modern  war  is  a  continuous  process.  It  i 
volves  organizing  and  maintaining  a  contm 
ous  belt  line  from  the  farms  and  the  munitio 
factories  to  the  fighting  fronts.   All  of  this  hu 
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t  line  has  to  work  all  the  time  and  work  in 
r.     If  any  part  of  it  breaks  down,  all  the 
iting  fronts  are  endangered, 
'or  that  reason  the  United  Nations  have  al- 
iy  forged  a  huge  international  economic 
iem.    That  system  exists  now  and  is  working, 
s  war  runs  through  all  the  continents  and 
udes  fronts  in  the  Arctic  Aleutians  and  the 
ican  tropics.    It  ranges  from  the  Solomon 
nds  to  the  Russian  steppes  and  is  fought  in 
Egyptian  desert  and  in  the  Channel  ports. 
3n  supply  has  to  flow  to  all  these  fronts  you 
see  that  the  economics  of  war  are  interna- 
al  by  their  very  nature, 
has  been  necessary  to  organize  production 
in   international    basis    so    that   supplies, 
ian  and  military,  may  be  planned  ahead, 
be  created  for  tomorrow,  and  may  be  gath- 
for  today.      No  one  country  could  pos- 
_  achieve   this.    There    are,    accordingly, 
uned  boards  which  plan  the  utilization  of 
■aw-materials  resources  of  the  United  Na- 
•    Such  a  board  is  working  in  Washington 
and  a  counterpart  exists  in  London, 
w  materials  are  useful  only  as  they  pro- 
supplies  and  munitions.     Last  June  there 
created  a  Combined  Production  and  Re- 
es  Board,  which  shall  "take  account  of  the 
for  maximum  utilization  of  the  productive 
rces  available  to  the  United  States,  the 
5h  Commonwealth   of  Nations,  and  the 
d  Nations". 

are  is  a  Combined  Food  Board  to  work  in 
•oration  toward  the  best  utilization  of  food 
fees  and  to  formulate  plans  for  the  de- 
ment, expansion,  and  purchase  of  neces- 
ood. 

ce  supplies  must  reach  the  place  where 
ire  needed,  there  is  a  Combined  Shipping 
I,  which,  in  essence,  pools  the  shipping 
allied  maritime  powers, 
en  it  comes  to  arms,  the  language  of  the 
pent  is  worth  repeating:  "The  entire 
ions  resources  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
i  States  will  be  deemed  to  be  in  a  com- 
>ool."  Out  of  this  pool  all  the  United 
is  must  draw  their  war  supplies,  save 
,  who  has  supplies  of  her  own  but  needs 
nforcement  from  the  pool  that  ships  can 
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carry  and  ports  receive.  The  Munitions  As- 
signment Board  has  the  huge  task  of  allocating 
the  weapons  of  war  to  the  fighting  fronts. 

Were  it  not  for  this  vast  machinery,  the  war 
would  probably  have  been  over  long  ago. 
Were  it  not  that  this  machinery  is  truly  inter- 
national, the  free  fighting  nations  would  have 
been  weakened  one  by  one  to  the  point  of  de- 
feat and  hammered  into  submission  for  lack  of 
munitions  or  starved  into  impotence  for  lack 
of  supply. 

This  is  the  "commerce"  of  wartime :  a  com- 
merce such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  This 
commerce  matches  armor  against  danger;  main- 
tains distribution  and  supply  behind  the  lines. 
This  commerce  says,  in  a  word,  that  the  com- 
bined resources  of  all  the  free  nations  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  common  defense  and  shall  be  laid 
on  the  line  when  and  where  they  are  needed. 

During  the  period  of  war  this  is  the  ma- 
chinery that  must  support  the  economic  life  of 
all  the  United  Nations,  including  ourselves. 
Sometimes  we  have  been  criticized  because  the 
huge  machine  did  not  get  into  action  more  rap- 
idly. Much  of  this  criticism  is  sound  and  use- 
ful. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  this 
huge  design  of  wartime  life  has  been  built 
within  a  period  of  nine  months.  It  will  in- 
crease in  effectiveness  until  the  war  is  over. 

When  victory  comes— as  come  it  will— this 
vast  machinery  will  be  the  way  by  which  the 
civilian  population  of  most  of  the  world  gets 
its  supplies.  The.  organization  will  be  there  and 
standing;  it  will  have  under  its  direct  charge 
the  resources  of  most  of  the  world. 

I  ask  you  to  remember  this,  because  we  shall 
have  the  problem,  when  peace  is  won,  of  keeping 
and  holding  that  peace  through  an  extremely 
difficult  period.    You  cannot  expect  order  in  a 
hungry  world— and  the  world  will  be  very  hun- 
gry indeed.      The  machinery  which  has  been 
built  up  to  supply  us  during  wartime  will  have 
to  be  used,  in  large  measure,  to  keep  us  supplied 
until  the  commerce  of  peace  can  be  reestab- 
lished.   There  will  be  no  other  way.    Until  new 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  reopen  the  flow  of 
trade  and  commerce,  to  start  production  out,  to 
repair  the   wrecked   plants,   and    replace  the 
broken  machines,  we  shall  have  to  rely  for  a 
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time  on  the  war  supplies  while  we  are  working 
to  reestablish  the  business  of  peace. 

The  technique  of  that  period  of  transition 
must  be  planned  and  thought  out  soon,  for  this 
time  we  cannot  risk  the  breaking  of  all  ranks 
which  took  place  in  1918  when  Germany  col- 
lapsed. Then  the  Allied  machinery  stopped  at 
once ;  Europe  and,  to  some  extent,  America  were 
shaken  in  the  convulsion  of  a  great  economic 
crisis.  In  the  ensuing  confusion  the  victory  of 
World  War  I  was  literally  frittered  away. 

In  that  transition  period  it  will  be  necessary 
by  a  combined  effort  to  make  arrangements— 
and  make  them  quickly— so  that  nations  gen- 
erally can  use  their  resources  and  their  man- 
power to  satisfy  their  people's  needs. 

Since  no  country  wants  to  be  on  either  the 
giving  or  receiving  end  of  an  international 
breadline,  this  means  economic  arrangements 
which  permit  nations  to  get  into  production  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  put  their  resources  to 
work.  They  literally  must  increase  their  re- 
sources by  trade  and  commerce,  for  no  other 
peaceful  way  has  yet  been  devised. 

For  that  reason  the  trade  routes  and  markets 
of  the  world  have  to  be  reopened.  The  endless 
barriers,  restrictions,  and  hurdles  by  which 
trade  has  been  slowly  strangled  in  the  last  20 
years  will  have  to  be  removed.  This  rule  goes 
for  everyone,  including  America.  No  country 
can  expect  to  cut  itself  off  from  general  com- 
merce without  harming  its  neighbors  a  great 
deal  and  itself  most  of  all. 

To  do  this,  however,  we  must  squarely  face 
one  fact  and  arrange  to  meet  it.  Open  trade 
and  life-giving  commerce  cannot  exist  unless 
you  have  a  financial  system  so  arranged  that  the 
goods  can  move — and  do — and  so  handled  that 
business  can  be  done — and  is. 

For  the  transition  period  at  least,  financial 
arrangements  must  therefore  be  worked  out  so 
that  our  neighbors  in  this  world  community  can 
set  up  in  business  again.  It  will  be  essential  for 
them ;  it  will  be  sound  commerce  for  us. 

Perhaps  an  illustration  close  to  home  may  be 
useful.  At  the  close  of  our  Civil  War  the  South 
was    exhausted    and   her   economic   life    was 
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broken.    The  capital  and  credit  of  the  coun 

were  concentrated  in  the  North.     Endear 

were  made  at  that  time  by  some  enlighte: 

citizens  to  try  to  put  some  of  this  northern  a 

tal  and  credit  to  work  in  the  Southern  Sta 

But  most  of  the  northern  bankers  at  that  t 

did  not  have  the  vision  or  the  courage  to  do 

job,  and  there  was  no  central  banking  sys 

able  to  move  in.    Instead,  the  money  and  cr 

which  could  and  should  have  rebuilt  the  rui 

areas  went  into  the  fantastic  speculations  of 

Goulds,  the  Jim  Fiskes,  and  the  Daniel  Di 

and  caused  the  wild  scandals  of  the  New  1 

Stock  Exchange. 

Reestablishment  of  the  South  was  unn( 
sarily  delayed  for  an  entire  generation, 
did  the  rest  of  the  country  escape;  it  ha» 
suffer  the  hardships  of  the  long  panic  w 
began  in  1873.  It  took  the  country  30  yeai 
recover  from  that  mistake. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  task  is  impossible. 

have  the  resources.    If  it  is  desired  to  use 

as  a  financial  base,  as  many  people  do,  we 

at  our  command  by  far  the  greatest  shai 

the  world's  gold.    What  is  more  importani 

have  the  production  and  the  goods  availat 

back  up  our  finance.    We  shall  be  in  a  pos 

to  make  and  deliver  almost  anything  whi 

required  to  give  to  our  neighbor  countries  a 

start  in  international  economic  life.     Al 

very  time  this  is  most  needed  we  shall  wa 

keep  our  plants  busy,  our  people  employed 

to  provide  jobs  for  the  returning  soldiers. 

ordinary  intelligence  we  should  be  able  to  i 

the  general  situation,  to  everyone's  advan 

A  good  many  years  ago  we  discovered 

the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  country  cou 

paralyzed  by  a  system  of  banking  and  fii 

which  was  not  sufficiently  elastic.    It  took 

panics  to  teach  us  that  lesson :  the  panic  of 

the  panic  of  1903,  and  the  panic  of  1907.  ] 

those  panics  we  saw  trade  within  this  coi 

drop  to  nothing,  though  the  goods  were  t 

we  saw  men  out  of  work,  though  the  worl 

there  to  be  done ;  we  saw  banks  fail,  thoug 

assets  were  there ;  we  saw  hardship  in  the 

of  obvious  plenty.    Then  we  finally  learne 
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son  and  passed  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of 
4 

rhe  existence  of  that  act  and  the  creation 
the  parallel  agency  of  the  Reconstruction 
lance  Corporation  made  it  possible  to  end 
depression  of  1929  just  as  soon  as  a  govern- 
it  was  chosen  which  had  the  will  and  the 
ermination  to  do  it. 

iomewhat  the  same  problem  exists  in  the  in- 
mtional  field.  Perhaps  it  is  not  amiss  to 
gest  that  business  and  financial  men  begin 
io  some  thinking  as  to  how  the  methods 
ch  have  proved  successful  within  the  United 
tes  may  be  applied  so  that  the  trade  and 
merce  which  are  necessary  for  the  health 
for  the  peace  of  the  world  may  be  reestab- 
sd  and  kept  going. 

ecause  of  this  a  good  many  observers,  both 
ideal  bankers  and  students,  have  been  ad- 
ding the  idea  that  we  could  profitably  ex- 
l  some  of  the  principles  of  reserve  banking 
he  international  field.     Certainly,  experi- 
suggests  that  this  is  a  logical  line  of  de- 
pment.    After  World  War  I  the  various 
icial  systems  of  the  victorious  powers  en- 
ored  to  go  it  alone,  fighting  each  other  at 
s,  cooperating  at  times,  in  much  the  same 
that  governments  made  shifting  alliances 
had  shifting  antagonisms.     The  United 
3S  particularly  endeavored  to  do  this,  and 
fiasco  of  American  foreign  finance  is  an 
easant  memory,  unhappily  kept  alive  by 
is  of  defaulted  bonds  and  unsuccessful  in- 
itional  schemes.   Had  that  same  capital  and 
IJ  been  used  with  intelligence  and  care  and 
und  cooperation  with  other  countries,  there 
sat  reason  to  believe  that  the  results  would 
been  better  for  us;  and  that  the  economics 
e  world  would  have  been  more  productive; 
most  important  of  all,  that  there  would 
been  more  employment,  better  wages,  and 
fher  standard  of  living  for  workers  and 
icers. 

is  time  we  shall  have  to  do  it  better.  For 
ases  of  common  defense  we  have  erected  an 
»mic  machine  for  war  supply  capable  of 
oping  the  entire  world.    In  the  light  of 
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this  experience  it  should  not  be  too  difficult  to 
create  institutions  capable  of  handling  the  fi- 
nance of  transition  and  turning  the  processes 
of  reconstruction  into  permanent  processes  of 
international  trade. 

I  have  stressed  the  possibility  of  creating  a 
system  of  international  finance  because  that  is 
likely  to  be  the  first  problem  which  arises.  It 
is  not  the  only  problem  and  not  at  all  the  most 
dramatic  and  most  appealing.  It  is  one  step 
which  we  can  consider  seriously  because  we  al- 
ready know  the  technique.  If  we  solve  that 
question  we  shall  have  a  tool  in  our  hands  with 
which  we  may  be  able  to  attack  other  and  still 
greater  problems. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  essay  we  noted  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  was 
based  on  the  strength  and  independence  of  this 
country— but  also  on  the  disinterested  and  co- 
operative friendship  with  other  nations.  We 
found  that  certain  groups  of  countries  in  all 
major  crises  have  tended  to  draw  together, 
linked  by  common  interest.  We  have  found 
that  this  was  true  in  political  crises,  as  it  is  to- 
day in  the  great  and  bitter  experience  of  war. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  cooperation  is  the 
child  only  of  war.  The  first  World  War  taught 
us  that  military  victory  depended  on  united  ac- 
tion. The  last  two  decades  have  shown  us  that 
united  action  is  no  less  essential  if  victory  is  to 
mean  peace.  The  second  World  War  has  given 
us  a  vision  of  limitless  economic  power  achieved 
by  cooperation.  We  must  not  again  lightly 
throw  away  that  power  in  the  moment  of  tri- 
umph, when  arms  are  grounded  and  we  embark 
on  the  task  of  healing  the  world. 


PROCLAIMED  LIST:  SUPPLEMENT  3 
TO  REVISION  HI 

[Released  to  the  press  October  11] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and 
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the  Acting  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Af- 
fairs, on  October  11  issued  Supplement  3  to  Re- 
vision III  of  the  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain 
Blocked  Nationals,  promulgated  August  10, 
1942.1 


Part  I  of  this  supplement  contains  198  ac 
tional  listings  in  the  other  American  repub 
and  13  deletions.  Part  II  contains  91  ac 
tional  listings  outside  the  American  repul 
and  11  deletions. 


General 


COLUMBUS  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BERLE 


[Released  to  the  press  October  12] 

I  am  glad  to  greet  you  as  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, devoted  to  the  American  ideal.  You  are 
of  Italian  descent.  You  carry  in  your  ideals  the 
best  of  Italian  tradition. 

You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  your  Italian 
traditions  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Italy  has 
today  been  betrayed  by  her  shoddy  crew  of 
Fascist  rulers.  Mussolini  is  not  a  big  enough 
man  to  put  out  the  light  of  Dante.  The  memory 
of  brave  men  like  Mateotti  will  live  when  the 
Cianos  and  Grazianis  have  been  dishonorably 
discharged  by  history. 

For  centuries  the  Italian  people  steadily 
fought  the  brutal  tyranny  which  came  from  be- 
yond the  Alps.  German  and  Austrian  powers 
sent  mercenary  armies  to  lay  waste  the  fairest 
Italian  provinces.  They  sent  gauleiters  to 
oppress  the  people.     They  kept  Italy  divided. 

By  a  great  effort  in  the  last  century  the  Italian 
people  threw  out  the  German  invaders  and  the 
puppet  governments,  the  Quislings  of  that  day. 
They  made  Italy  a  free  nation. 


1 7  Federal  Register  8165. 

2  Delivered  at  the  celebration  of  the  four  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Christopher  Columbus,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  12,  1942,  and  broad- 
cast over  the  Mutual  Network. 


It  is  that  tradition  which  Americans  of  Ita] 
ancestry  carry  in  their  hearts  and  minds. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  gang  of  adventu: 
seized  power  in  Italy.  They  tried  steadil] 
extinguish  the  flame  of  freedom  which  burn 
the  hearts  of  all  true  Italians.  They  triec 
make  Italy  forget  both  the  great  heritage 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  the  great  achievemi 
of  Mazzini.  Through  cowardice  this  Fas 
crew  struck  hands  with  the  Nazi  criminals 
welcomed  them  as  allies.  Through  treacl 
they  invited  the  Gestapo  into  every  Italian 
lage  and  made  Italy  a  hunting  ground  for  1 
spies.  Through  fear  they  called  the  Gem 
once  more  over  the  Alps;  they  gave  away 
liberties  won  for  them  by  Cavour  and  G 
baldi.  Two  years  ago  Mussolini  and  his  < 
temptible  associates  handed  over  the  Govi 
ment  of  Italy  to  the  Nazi  police  and  the  I 
troops  and  made  themselves  a  puppet  govi 
ment  of  German  Quislings.  This  was  a  cr 
against  Italy  and  against  history. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Italian  people,  ] 
as  always,  do  not  support  this  terrible  tres 
which  has  made  them  slaves.  They  await  ( 
the  opportunity  to  settle  accounts  with 
traitors  who  have  sold  them  back  into  fon 
slavery. 
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itizens  of  the  Americas  of  Italian  ancestry 
e  known  how  to  condemn  the  Fascist  be- 

rers  who  strut  a  Quisling  part  in  Rome 

i  marionettes  whose  strings  are  pulled  by 
er.  Citizens  of  the  Americas  of  Italian 
ition  will  know  how  to  greet  an  Italian 
)le  which  reconquers  its  freedom, 
merican  workers  of  Italian  ancestry,  both 
and  women,  are  hard  at  work  in  the  plants 
:h  make  arms  for  the  United  Nations, 
ricans  of  Italian  ancestry  by  thousands 
i  thousands  are  in  uniform,  in  the  training 
)s,  on  ships  guarding  sea  lanes,  on  the  fight- 
:ronts,  and  in  the  war  planes.  These  men 
rorking  and  fighting  to  free  the  world  from 
force  and  brutality  which  has  already  sub- 
red  Italy  as  it  has  submerged  and  enslaved 
lany  other  countries.     In  the  truest  sense 

men  are  fighting  with  their  fellows  to 
!  possible  again  a  free  Italy. 
ie  Nazi  plan,  in  blunt  fact,  contemplated 
leath  of  a  great  part  of  Italians  and,  in- 

of  virtually  every  Italian  soldier.  It  is 
>en  secret  that  when  Hitler's  Russian  cam- 
I  failed  last  year  he  demanded  that  Mus- 
i  send  a  million  Italian  soldiers  to  the 
an  front.  He  actually  obtained  only  a  part 
;se ;  but  the  Italian  troops  were  used  where- 
Dossible  in  the  sectors  where  they  would  be 
I,  clearing  the  way  for  the  advance  of  the 
an  divisions.  Arrangements  were  so  made 
;he  German  divisions,  organized  as  Hitler 
is,  should  remain  intact  to  occupy  and  to 
n  Europe;  and  to  Hitler  it  was  entirely 
actory  if  Italian  and  Hungarian  troops 
came  back  at  all.  It  is  no  part  of  the  Nazi 
to  leave  intact  the  youth  of  any  country 
ts  own.  Even  in  the  fighting  in  Libya  the 
ies  were  so  handled  that  German  troops 
it  all  times  taken  care  of,  while  the  Italian 
3,  in  case  of  shortage,  were  left  to  shift 
emselves. 
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Only  recently  the  Nazi  authorities  announced 
that  they  had  organized  Europe  so  that  Ger- 
mans would  be  fed  while  everyone  else  starved ; 
and  for  once  they  said  what  they  meant.  Italy 
is  included  in  the  starvation  program ;  her  food 
and  resources  are  being  seized  and  sent  to  Ger- 
many—and little  indeed  comes  back  across  the 
Alps. 

Those  of  you,  Americans,  who  hold  dear  the 
splendors  which  come  down  to  us  through  Ital- 
ian poetry,  Italian  music,  and  Italian&art  do 
well  to  recognize  that  victory  of  the  United  Na- 
tions alone  can  save  Italian  homes,  the  Italian 
countryside,  Italian  science,  Italian  art,  and  the 
Italian  soul.  This  has  been  the  attitude  of 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  and  of  Italians 
resident  in  America  and  aiming  to  become 
Americans,  from  the  very  beginning. 

You  remember  the  efforts  that  were  made  by 
a  handful  of  agents  sent  out  by  the  Axis  to  stir 
up  race  feeling  in  the  United  States  and  in 
South  America.   I  am  glad  to  record  that  Amer- 
icans of  Italian  ancestry  were  prompt  to  reject 
the  evil  suggestions  then  made  that  they  should 
become  traitors  to  the  lands  of  their  adoption. 
The  sound  common  sense  of  the  Italian-Ameri- 
can community  branded  these  people  as  spies  of 
a  foreign  regime.     A  few,  perhaps,  became  the 
dupes  or  victims  of  these  Axis  propagandists. 
Fortunately,  the  public  opinion  of  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  extraction  has  dealt  and  is  deal- 
ing with  these  few  as  they  deserve.    I  have  ab- 
solute confidence  that  Americans  of  Italian  an- 
cestry will  be  the  first  to  deal  drastically  with 
any  Nazi  agent,  including  those  who  have  Ital- 
ian names  and  betray  their  countrymen  and 
their  traditions. 

We  are  fighting  a  war  of  peoples.  We  are 
building  an  army  of  peoples.  We  are  throwing 
into  the  cause  of  human  liberty  the  efforts  of 
peoples  the  world  over.  As  fellow  workers,  I 
salute  you. 


-m 


•■■'■ 


American  Republics 


EXCHANGE  OF  MESSAGES  BETWEEN  PRESIDENT  RlOS  OF  CHILE 
AND  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 


[Released  to  the  press  October  15] 

A  translation  of  the  text  of  a  message  from 
the  President  of  Chile  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  follows: 

"October  11,  1942. 

"I  profoundly  appreciate  the  friendly  and 
understanding  statements  which  Your  Excel- 
lency has  been  so  good  to  formulate  to  Ambas- 
sador Michels  concerning  the  cordial  spirits  in 
which  you  will  receive  the  visit  of  the  President 
of  Chile  whose  sincere  American  feeling,  dis- 
position and  that  of  his  Government  Your  Ex- 
cellency so  kindly  recognized ;  but  I  find  myself 
in  the  regrettable  necessity  of  stating  to  Your 
Excellency  that  the  last  official  information  re- 
leased in  the  United  States  concerning  the  in- 
ternational position  of  my  country  which  has 
created  an  unfavourable  atmosphere,  coun- 
sels me  to  postpone,  for  the  present,  the  honor 
of  visiting  Your  Excellency. 

"Your  Excellency  can  be  sure  that  this  in  no 
way  alters  the  decided  intention  of  my  Govern- 
ment to  continue  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  and  the  other  sister  nations  of  America 
in  the  defense  of  the  continent. 

"I  renew  to  Your  Excellency  the  expression 
of  my  sincere  gratitude  for  your  honored  in- 
vitation and  seeing  myself  forced  to  defer  my 
voyage  for  cause  so  foreign  to  my  desire,  reiter- 
ate to  Your  Excellency  the  homage  of  my  ad- 
miration and  respect. 

Juan  Antonio  Rios" 

The  text  of  the  President's  reply  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Chile  follows : 

"October  14, 1942. 

"I  wish  to  acknowledge  Your  Excellency's 
message  stating  that  you  have  decided  to  post- 
838 


pone,  for  the  present,  your  visit  to  the  Un 
States. 

"I  am  sorry  to  learn  of  Your  Excellen 
decision  and  I  want  you  to  know  also  of 
deep  personal  regret  in  not  having  the  op] 
tunity  of  meeting  and  knowing  you  person! 

"I  was  looking  forward  to  exchanging  vi 
with  you  regarding  the  implementation  of; 
desire  of  Chile,  mentioned  in  your  message 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  and  the  o\ 
Republics  of  the  Americas  in  the  defense  of 
Western  Hemisphere. 

"I  have  always  felt  that  it  is  extremely  c 
cult  for  heads  of  nations  to  discuss  pending 
difficult  questions  only  by  letter  or  teleg* 
and  that  almost  all  problems  can  be  solved 
personal  meetings  and  by  what  we  in  the  Uri 
States  call  'sitting  around  the  table  as  pers> 
friends'. 

"That  is  why  I  very  much  hope  that  you 
come  to  Washington  a  little  later  and  that  I 
consider  your  visit  is  merely  postponed  f< 
short  time. 

"As  you  probably  know,  I  had  planned  to  i 
Santiago  in  the  autumn  of  1939  but  after 
World  War  broke  out,  and  especially  since 
United  States  became  a  party  to  that  wa 
have  been  unable  to  leave  Washington. 

"May  I  renew  [etc.] 

Franklin  D  Roosevem 


RUBBER  AGREEMENT  WITH  VENEZUI 

[Released  to  the  press  October  16] 

The  Department  of  State,  the  Rubber 
serve  Company,  and  the  Board  of  Econo 
Warfare  announced  on  October  16  that  an  ag 
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has  been  entered  into  with  the  Republic 
nezuela  under  the  terms  of  which  the  Rub- 
;eserve  Company  will  purchase  all  rubber 
iced  in  Venezuela  which  is  not  required  for 
stic  use.  The  agreement  is  renewable  from 
x>  year  until  December  31,  1946. 


The  Far  East 


;traterritoriality  in  china 

id  to  the  press  October  13] 

following  telegram  has  been  received  by 
■esident  from  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 

l  the  occasion  of  the  thirty-first  anni- 
y  of  the  Republic  of  China  the  entire  na- 
jjoiced  that  the  United  States  has  made 
ntary  move  to  relinquish  extraterritorial 
in  China.1  Furthermore,  the  ringing  of 
berty  Bell  in  Independence  Hall  to  com- 
-ate  China's  Liberty  Day  finds  resound- 
aoes  in  every  Chinese  heart  of  good  will 
riendship  for  America,  These  tributes 
)  more  to  uphold  the  morale  of  our  people 
itinuing  resistance  than  anything  else 
possibly  do.  I  personally  am  so  deeply 
by  this  beautiful  and  touching  gesture 
cannot  find  words  adequate  to  express 
ilings.  As  a  boy  the  very  words  Liberty 
id  Independence  Hall  fired  my  imagina- 
id  made  a  profound  and  lasting  impres- 
i  my  mind.  Throughout  my  struggle  to 
national  freedom  for  China  I  have  con- 
sly  dreamed  of  the  day  when  she  would 
i  the  full  stature  of  an  independent  and 
*atic  nation.  Today  this  ideal  has  been 
d.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  thank 
»r  your  superb  and  inspired  leadership 
oral  courage  in  assisting  China  to  gain 
y  among  the  United  Nations.    I  assure 

Jchn  of  October  10,  1942,  pp.  805,  808, 
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you  that  China  shall  not  fail  you  in  our  joint 
task  of  securing  freedom  for  all  mankind." 

The  following  telegram  has  been  transmitted 
to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States : 

"October  16, 1942. 

"I  deeply  appreciate  your  warm  and  generous 
message  regarding  the  step  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  extraterritoriality.  That  step  is  one 
which  this  Government  and  I  personally  have 
long  wished  to  take,  and  it  is  especially  grati- 
fying that  it  could  be  synchronized  with  so 
auspicious  a  day  as  China's  national  anniversary 
when  your  country  celebrates  the  founding  of 
the  Republic  and  honors  the  principles  of  free- 
dom. We  greatly  admire  the  telling  blows  for 
freedom  which  China  has  struck  against  the 
aggressor  in  Asia,  and  we  are  wholly  confident 
that  our  two  countries  in  association  with  our 
other  comrades-in-arms  will  move  forward  to- 
gether to  complete  victory. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt" 


International  Conferences, 
Commissions,  Etc. 


ELEVENTH    PAN    AMERICAN    SANITARY 
CONFERENCE 

The  Eleventh  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con- 
ference, which  was  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from 
September  7  to  18,  1942  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Brazilian  Government,  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  this  long  series  of  im- 
portant inter-American  meetings.  The  Con- 
ference emphasized  problems  connected  with  the 
war  situation  and  especially  those  related  to 
continental  defense. 

Seventy-eight  official  delegates  were  present 
and  all  the  21  American  republics  were  repre- 
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sented.  A  group  of  officials  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Sanitary  Bureau,  headed  by  Dr.  Hugh  S. 
Cumming,  Director  of  the  Bureau  and  former 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  also  attended.  The  Bureau  is 
the  permanent  central  organization  of  these 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conferences.  Certain 
individuals  affiliated  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  In- 
ter-American Affairs,  and  the  Office  of  Vital 
Statistics,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  were  also 
present  in  their  private  capauties. 

The  United  States  delegation  was  as  follows : 

Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice; chairman  of  the  delegation 

Dr.  E.  L.  Bishop,1  Director  of  Health,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority 

Surgeon  Gilbert  L.  Dunahoo,  Public  Health  Service, 
Chief  of  the  Quarantine  Office  at  the  Port  of 
Miami,  Miami,  Fla. 

Dr.  George  C.  Dunham,  Director,  Health  and  Sanita- 
tion Division,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs ;  Brig.  Gen.,  Medical  Corps, 
United  States  Army 

Surgeon  W.  H.  Sebrell,  Jr.,  Public  Health  Service 

Capt.  Charles  S.  Stephenson,  Medical  Corps,  U.S.N., 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  United  States 
Navy 

Dr.  Abel  Wolman,  School  of  Public  Health,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Philip  P.  Williams,  Third  Secretary,  American  Em- 
bassy, Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil ;  secretary  of  the, 
delegation 

The  most  important  action  taken  by  the  Con- 
ference was  the  approval  of  resolution  I  con- 
cerning continental  defense  and  public  health. 
This  resolution  provides  for  surveys  to  conserve 
and  develop  resources  of  medical  supplies,  to 
ascertain  the  geographic  distribution  of  com- 
municable diseases,  to  collect  current  health  and 
epidemiological  data,  to  inventory  available 
stocks  of  supplies  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  health  in  order  to  assure  their  equitable  do- 
mestic utilization  and  to  make  all  surpluses 
available  for  continental  defense,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  medical  and  sanitary  requirements  in 
order  to  determine  the  essential  needs  which 
must  be  met  from  external  sources.  The  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau  is  charged  with  the 


responsibility  of  appointing  a  Committ 
Experts,  which  will  be  available  to  consult 
each  country  in  order  to  assist  in  orgar 
these  surveys.  The  resolution  further  pre 
that  in  the  event  of  an  actual  or  threatene 
demic  in  any  country  other  countries  up( 
quest  will  furnish  under  the  auspices  of  tb 
American  Sanitary  Bureau  such  assistar 
may  be  possible;  and,  finally,  the  resp 
governments  are  urged  to  adopt  extraord 
and  precise  methods  to  prevent  the  spread: 
diseases  through  insect  vectors  and  commo 
riers,  utilizing  the  fullest  cooperation  be 
civil  and  military  health  authorities. 

The  Conference  also  took  action  to  fi 
the  protection  of  public  health  on  this 
nent  in  the  interest  of  defense  by  adopting 
resolutions  dealing  with  military  medical 
ices,  sanitary  engineering,  nutrition,  milk, 
ing,  standard  national  sanitary  codes,  th 
American  Highway,  vital  statistics,  mj 
yellow  fever,  plague,  exanthematic  t 
fever,  precautions  against  Chagas  diseas 
fluenza,  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  and  diarrhe 
enteritis. 

The  Conference  reelected  Dr.  Hugh  S. 
ming  as  director  of  the  Pan  American  Sai 
Bureau  and  decided  that  its  next  meeting  I 
be  held  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  1946. 


Cultural  Relations 


*Did  not  attend. 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATE 
OF  PERUVIAN  ARTIST 

[Released  to  the  press  October  12] 

Jose  Sabogal,  one  of  the  most  notable  i 
of  South  America  and  Director  of  the  Na 
School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Lima,  Peru,  will 
in  Washington  October  13,  and,  at  the  i 
tion  of  the  Department  of  State,  will  n 
brief  tour  of  art  centers  in  the  United  ' 
His  visit  will  include  New  York,  Boston 
cagOj  and  San  Francisco,  and  also  Hollj 
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Treaty  Information 


STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 
Rubber  Agreement  With  Venezuela 

announcement  regarding  the  signing  of 
her  agreement  between  the  United  States 
uerica  and  Venezuela  appears  in  this  Bul- 
under  the  heading  "American  Republics". 

AGRICULTURE 

col  Extending  the  Duration  of  the  Inter- 
ional  Agreement  Regarding  the  Regulation 
Production  and  Marketing  of  Sugar  of 
T  6, 1937 

If  Portugal 

i  American  Ambassador  at  London  trans- 
1  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a  despatch 
September  11,  1942  certified  copies  of  the 
^ol  signed  at  London  on  July  22,  1942  ex- 
ig  the  duration  of  the  international  agree- 
regarding  the  regulation  of  production 
marketing  of  sugar,  signed  May  6,  1937. 
rotocol  dated  July  22,  1942  remained  open 
;nature  until  August  31, 1942,  and  in  addi- 
)  the  original  signatories  was  subsequently 
by  representatives  of  the  Governments 
izil  and  Portugal. 


countries  which  have  signed  the  proto- 
ltinuing  the  agreement  of  May  6,  1937  in 
x>r  two  years  from  August  31, 1942  are  the 
1  States  of  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
,  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines, 
Czechoslovakia,  Dominican  Republic, 
Netherlands,  Peru,  Portugal,  Union  of 
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South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, and  United  Kingdom. 

The  text  of  the  protocol  is  printed  in  the 
Bulletin  of  August  1, 1942,  page  678. 


Legislation 


An  Act  To  amend  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940  to  pre- 
serve the  nationality  of  citizens  residing  abroad. 
[H.  R.  7152.]  Approved  October  9,  1942.  Public 
Law  736,  77th  Cong.    1  p. 

Discharging  more  effectively  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  certain  treaties  by  providing 
for  domestic  control  of  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  opium  poppy  and  its  products.  (H.  Rept. 
2528,  77th  Cong.,  on  H.  R.  7568.)    6  pp. 
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Department  of  State 

Military  Mission:  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Colombia— Signed  May  29, 
1942;  effective  May  29,  1942.  Executive  Agreement 
Series  250.     Publication  1S07.     12  pp.     50. 

Principles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Prosecution 
of  the  War  Against  Aggression :  Preliminary  Agree- 
ment Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Belgium— Signed  at  Washington  June  16,  1942;  ef- 
fective June  16,  1942.  Executive  Agreement  Series 
254.    Publication  1809.    3  pp.    50. 

The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals, 
Supplement  3,  October  10,  1942,  to  Revision  III  of 
August  10,  1942.    Publication  1816.    17  pp.    Free. 

Diplomatic  List,  October  1942.  Publication  1818.  ii, 
101  pp.     Subscription,  $1  a  year;  single  copy,  100. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  FORMER  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN 
TO  THE  WAR  FINANCE  CONFERENCE  1 


ised  to  the  press  October  20] 

appearing  before  you  this  evening,  I  would 
to  talk  to  you  about  our  Japanese  enemy — 
icularly  about  the  activities  of  that  enemy 
e  field  of  finance. 

pan  is  fighting  counter  to  her  own  welfare 
prosperity.  We  Americans  may  say,  with- 
rainglory  but  with  profound  conviction, 
no  nation  in  the  modern  world  can  take  a 
«r  risk  than  the  risk  involved  in  fighting 
It  is  up  to  us  to  show  the  Japanese  leaders — 
we  shall  show  them — that  war  with  us  is 
reatest  folly,  among  many  follies,  that  they 
committed.  I  am  speaking,  however,  not 
of  the  hazards  Japan  faces,  now  that  her 
•nnient  has  sought  this  war,  but  of  the  suc- 
»n  of  mistakes  which  the  Japanese  leaders 
in  leading  their  country  into  war. 
;  us  go  back  a  little.  Diplomacy  is  often 
iated  in  the  minds  of  the  public  with  the 
;ht  of  appeasement.     "Appeasement"  is  a 

used — mostly  misused — term  which  gives 
)  many  misconceptions,  especially  as  it  con- 
up  the  picture  of  Munich  and  what  hap- 
1  there  and  afterward.  For  several  years 
g  the  middle  and  late  thirties  our  Govern- 
endeavored  to  avoid  antagonizing  Japan, 
thstanding  the  fact  that  Japan  had  done  a 
deal  to  antagonize  us.  We  do  not  believe 
r,  we  did  not  want  war,  we  thought  wars 
I  be  avoided,  and  at  that  time  we  were 

respect  prepared  for  war.  Economic 
ires  in  the  form  of  embargoes  and  other 
r  steps  are  a  form  of  warfare  and  they 

ivered  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  G.  Grew  in  New 
f.Y.,  October  19,  1942. 


definitely  constitute  threats.     Now,  one  of  the 
most  fatal  errors  that  can  be  made  in  diplomacy 
is  to  threaten  when  one  is  not  in  a  position  to 
back  up  one's  threats,  if  need  be,  by  force.     To 
threaten  and  then  to  have  to  back  down  is  fatal 
to  a  nation's  influence.     Action  in  accordance 
with  this,  whether  it  is  labeled  "appeasement" 
or  any  other  term,  is  plain  common  sense.    The 
President,  in  a  published  statement  last  July, 
made  clear  certain  important  aspects  of  that 
problem.     During  my  years  in  Japan  I  con- 
stantly took  the  position  that  the  application 
of  economic  pressure  against  Japan  would  in- 
evitably start  our  relations  on   a   downward 
course,  which  might  end  in  war,  and  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  we  embark  on  such  a 
course  unless  or  until  we  were  prepared  to  face 
eventual  war.   The  time  finally  came  when  I  felt 
it  no  longer  desirable  to  follow  a  negative  policy, 
and  at  that  time  I  took  the  position  that  the 
question  then  at  issue  was  not  whether  we  must 
call  a  halt  to  Japan's  plans  of  expansion  but 
when,  for  the  threat  to  American  vital  interests 
if  that  expansion  should  continue  was  of  the 
gravest  nature.    Up  until  then  oil  and  scrap  iron 
and  other  commodities  had  been  flowing  freely 
from  our  country  to  Japan,  but  at  approxi- 
mately that  time  our  imposition  of  embargoes 
began ;  and  that  again  seemed  to  me  to  be  plain 
common  sense,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  with 
clear  manifestation  of  plain  common  sense  and 
wisdom  that  our  Government  handled  the  then 
developing  situation. 

The  term  "appeasement"  is,  as  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  open  to  misconceptions.    I  prefer  the 
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term  "constructive  conciliation",  and  during  all 
the  10  years  of  my  mission  to  Japan  I  endeav- 
ored to  follow  a  policy  of  constructive  concilia- 
tion.   That  term  connotes  building,  and  no  one 
is  going  to  be  foolish  enough  to  try  to  build  any- 
thing, if  he  wishes  it  to  be  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter, unless  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build 
has  first  been  laid.    I  constantly  tried  to  lay 
such  a  foundation.    At  times  and  under  certain 
Japanese  governments  I  was  optimistic  of  suc- 
cess.   But  these  favorable  periods  proved  to  be 
but  temporary,  and  in  every  case  such  govern- 
ments failed  and  were  succeeded  by  cabinets  in 
tune  with  the  military  extremists.    All  during 
the  summer  of  1941  we  were  doing  our  very  best 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  which  would  support 
and  insure  a  structure  of  friendly  relations  with 
the  Japanese  Government.   I  constantly  pointed 
out  to  the  Japanese— and  our  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Hull,  was  doing  the  same — that  they  had 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  con- 
cluding a  reasonable  agreement  with  us  and 
that  such  an  agreement  would  bring  in  its  wake 
a  return  to  a  free  flow  of  trade  and  commerce, 
financial  cooperation,  and  free  access  to  the  raw 
materials  of  east  Asia  on  a  basis  of  equal  op- 
portunity, which  would  inevitably  result  in  mu- 
tual advantage  to  our  two  countries,  a  rising 
standard  of  living  in  Japan,  and  assurance  of 
future  prosperity.     These  arguments  fell  on 
deaf  ears.    It  was  found  utterly  impossible  to 
lay  any  solid  foundation,  and  those  who  wanted 
and  who  worked  to  do  that  were  rapidly  over- 
whelmed by  the  military  extremists  and  pro- 
Axis  elements  in  the  country.    Thus  the  effort 
to  reach  an  agreement  and  to  preserve  peace 
failed  and  war  ensued. 

Please  let  me  add  that  I  had  long  known  of 
Japan's  preparations  for  war,  and  I  kept  our 
Government  currently  advised  of  the  informa- 
tion which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  my  Em- 
bassy on  that  subject. 

During  all  this  time  our  Government  would 
not  and  did  not  connive  at  or  give  any  assent 
to  the  aggressions  which  Japan  had  committed 
and  was  committing.  But  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  meet  every  evidence  of  a  Japa- 
nese return  to  good-will  by  the  substantial  evi- 
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dence  of  good-will  on  our  part.  We  wen 
Japan's  most  powerful  neighbor,  and  we  wantec 
to  be  a  good  neighbor  to  Japan  if  Japan  her 
self  would  be  a  good  neighbor  to  us,  to  China 
and  to  the  other  countries  in  the  Pacific. 

We  were  prepared  to  offer  the  Japanes 
everything  for  which  her  leaders  professed  U 
be  fighting.  We  offered  them  sound  trade  oi 
terms  advantageous  to  both  countries.  We  of 
fered  them  the  powerful  financial  cooperatioi 
of  the  United  States  toward  putting  their  fisca 
house  in  order.  All  that  we  asked  was  tha 
Japan  abandon  her  militarist  aggressions,  ceas 
being  a  bad  neighbor  in  east  Asia,  and  enjo 
with  us  the  prosperity  that  we  and  they  coul 
have  found  in  common.  We  did  not,  do  no- 
and  never  shall  assent  to  Japan's  assuming  tb 
hegemony  of  the  Far  East  as  a  robber  and  a 
aggressor. 

The  Japanese  rejected  assurance  of  the  pro; 

perity,  the  security,  and  the  welfare  for  whic 

they  say  that  they  are  fighting.    They  attacke 

us.    They  added  us  to  the  list  of  those  whoi 

they  seek  to  conquer  and  to  despoil.    They  a 

tacked  us  because  they  did  not  want  the  pro 

perity  of  honest  industry,  fair  trade,  and  sour 

finance.     They  did  not  want  cooperation  ai 

peaceful  international  relations.    The  Japanei 

militarists  wanted  what  their  German  alii 

miscall  Lebensraum.     Strange,  is  it  not,  th 

despite  their  already  far-flung  occupied  ten 

tories  and  their  intensive  efforts  to  propaga 

a  maximum  increase  in  population,  especial 

male    population,     the    Japanese    constant 

harped  on  the  theme  that  territorial  expansi< 

is  necessary  for  their  allegedly  congested  horn 

land?     They  say  that  they  want  a  so-calli 

"Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere"  i 

eluding  the  South  Seas.     We  have  seen-tl 

people  of  Korea  and  Formosa,  of  Manchuri 

and  of  other  parts  of  occupied  China  have  se 

with  the  bitter  realism  of  experience,  just 

the  people  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  Philippic 

Indochina,  Thailand,  the  Malay  States,  Sing 

pore,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  many  islan 

of  the  South  Seas,  are  witnessing  today— wh 

that  euphemism  "Co-Prosperity  Sphere"  real 

stands  for.     The  Japanese  love  slogans;  o 
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it  almost  say  that  they  govern  by  slogans. 
r  "Holy  War"  in  China  is  one  such  slogan. 
Prosperity"  means  quite  simply,  and  re- 
i  to  its  elemental  connotation,  economic, 
icial,    military,    political,    absolute    hege- 
y,  and  all  that  can  be  comprised  and  de- 
1  by  a  single  ugly  word :  slavery, 
is  Lebensraum  of  the  aggressor  nations 
lothing  to  do  with  room  in  which  to  live. 
;ans,  in  fact,  room  for  brutal  conquest  and 
ess  exploitation.    The  militarists  who  had 
to  power  were  not  interested  in  the  wel- 
of  the  Japanese  people.     They  were  in- 
;ed  only  in   their  dreams  of  aggression. 
cared   little  about  exporting   goods   or 
ring  an  international  economic  balance, 
wanted  to  hoard  the  strategic  materials  of 
nd  to  achieve  the  unwholesome  prosperity 
ending  armament. 

Japan  militarized  herself  more  and  more, 
l  had  no  surpluses  to  export.  Domestic 
tn  production  was  cut  to  the  bone.  The 
ials  for  a  fair  and  reciprocally  beneficial 
nge  of  goods  were  no  longer  there.  Japan 
export  subversive  agents  and  spies  and 
mrs;  Japan  could  export  her  invading 
s;  but  Japan  could  not  export  these  and 
same  time  have  the  goods  with  which  to 
on  a  fair  basis. 

ice  the  alleged  necessity  for  Lebensraum, 
cial  spheres,  and  for  the  whole  structure  of 
;arian  economics.  The  Japanese  milita- 
urned  from  one  kind  of  economic  system — 
>nest  kind,  based  on  a  real  exchange  of 
,  in  which  we  and  they  had  lived  and  dealt 
>re  than  80  years— to  another  kind  of  eco- 
system, devised  and  developed  by  their 
partners  in  Europe.  This  other  kind  is 
mentally  dishonest,  since  it  requires  that 
iquering  power  import  without  exporting, 
conomics  of  totalitarianism  is  wholesale 
y.  Since  Japan  has  invaded  China  the 
ese  can  no  longer  deal  with  the  Chinese 
citable  terms.  Therefore  the  Japanese 
,ro  into  China  and  take  and  take  and  take 
he  Chinese  without  giving  them  anything 
ie  in  exchange. 
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Even  the  Japanese  militarists  could  not  con- 
tinue indefinitely  a  program  of  outright  lar- 
cenies and  burglaries.     The  robbery  is  reduced 
to  a  system.     They  have  made  that  system  re- 
semble finance.     Like  our  finance,  it  deals  with 
money.    Like  ours,  it  uses  the  familiar  terms  of 
cash,  credit,  loans,  stock  companies,  government 
subsidies,  tariffs,  taxes,  and  so  on.     Like  ours, 
it  tries  to  fit  the  habits  by  which  all  modern  men 
think  and  work.     There  the  resemblance  ceases. 
Our  financial  system  supports  a  means  of  pro- 
duction designed  to  benefit  both  producers  and 
consumers.     Our  public  finance  is  intended  to 
pay  for  government,  to  pay  for  the  enlargement 
and  maintenance  of  freedom,  and  to  correct  in- 
equities in  our  economic  life.    Our  international 
finance  is  a  method  of  recording  and  facilitating 
the  actual  exchange  of  real  goods  and  real  serv- 
ices.    We  do  not  conceive  of  trade  as  flowing 
only  one  way.     For  many  years  the  reciprocal- 
trade-agreements  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  a  complete  antithesis  to  the  economics 
for  which  Japan  and  Germany  now  stand. 

The  Japanese  people  were  not  twisted  from 
the  one  economic  system  to  the  other  in  a  single 
night.  The  change  was  accomplished  within 
Japan  by  the  rising  tide  of  military  fanaticism. 
The  Japanese  people  have  strong  traces  of 
zealotry  and  fanaticism  in  their  individual  and 
their  national  thinking,  but  they  did  not  yield 
to  their  present  totalitarianism  without  reluc- 
tance. They  were  seduced  by  their  rulers,  par- 
ticularly the  military  chauvinists,  over  a  period 
of  many  years.  It  is  terrible  to  consider  the 
corruption  of  a  people  by  its  own  leaders,  its 
own  government. 

The  Japanese  leaders  had  to  change  the  mind 
of  the  nation  from  the  practical,  simple  terms 
of  economics  and  welfare  to  the  terms  of  a 
mythology  of  war.  The  Japanese  fight  because 
of  ancient  dreams  and  traditional  ambitions 
which  they  are  unable  to  shake  off.  They  are 
not  bad  financiers  engaging  incidentally  in  a 
war;  they  are  military  fanatics  to  whom  the 
power  and  the  glory  of  conquest  appeals  far 
more  than  the  accumulating  economic  values 
and  the  general  welfare  of  peace. 
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In  1930  Japan  was  still  a  constitutional  em- 
pire operating  on  the  basis  of  accepted  economic 
standards  and  setting  a  pace  for  progress  which 
was  almost  unmatched  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
A  succession  of  civilian  governments  had 
promised  Japan  peace.  The  naval  treaties  had 
assured  Japan  permanent  defensive  security  in 
the  Pacific  and  had  made  it  possible  for  her 
people  to  avoid  the  ruinous  expense  of  a  naval 
race  with  us  and  with  Great  Britain. 

The  turning-point  in  1931,  precipitated  by 
the  attack  of  the  Japanese  Army  on  Manchuria, 
ushered  in  a  campaign  which  was  directed  as 
much  against  the  Japanese  people  as  against  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Relying  on  a  fabricated  and 
falsified  incident,  the  Imperial  Japanese  Army 
conquered  Manchuria  without  consulting  the 
electorate  or  the  Parliament  or  the  Cabinet  or 
the  Foreign  Office.  This  action  jeopardized  the 
international  position  of  Japan.  As  Japanese 
traditionalists,  even  the  strongest  industrialists 
and  financiers  were  powerless  to  restrict  the 
growth  and  the  operations  of  the  Army.  Army 
budgets  continued  to  rise;  Army  power  grew. 

The  Japanese  invasion  of  Manchuria  11  years 
ago,  which  Tokyo  officialdom  explained  to  the 
world  as  an  economic  and  strategic  necessity,  at 
once  led  to  an  alienation  of  Japan's  best  cus- 
tomers, China  and  America,  and  to  a  subversion 
of  the  domestic  business  system  of  Japan. 

That  this  invasion  was  not  economic  in  its  ob- 
jective is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
military  authorities  in  Manchuria  tried  to  set 
up  a  curious  sort  of  army  socialism.  They  were 
not  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Chinese 
whom  they  conquered.  They  were  not  even  in- 
terested in  profits  for  Japanese  capital  or  in- 
creased wages  of  Japanese  labor.  They  con- 
cerned themselves  only  with  the  procuring  and 
supplying  of  further  materials  of  war  for  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Army. 

In  other  words,  they  made  war  in  order  to 
acquire  more  weapons  with  which  to  make  more 
war.  The  Lebenseraum,  the  so-called  "east  Asia 
sphere",  which  began  to  be  talked  about  at  this 
time,  is  not  an  economic  concept.  It  is  a  con- 
cept of  conquest.    Japan  could  have  traded 
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freely  with  us,  with  China,  with  all  the  natic 

of  the  world.    Generally  speaking,  she  was  c 

ing  so.    The  Japanese  extremists  did  not  wa 

to  trade,  because  Japan's  military  leaders  re 

ized  that  for  war  purposes  Japan  had  to  beco 

autarchic.     The  history  of  Japan  from  1932 

the  history  of  increasing  and  multiplying  c< 

trols.    It  was  during  these  years  and  contii 

ing,  as  you  know,  until  last  December  tha 

served  as  the  American  Ambassador  in  Toky< 

I  saw  the  Japanese  generals  follow  polic 

not  unlike  those  of  Hitler  in  Europe.    Tr: 

was  cartelized.    Foreign  enterprises  were  t 

in  with  the  domestic  war  economy.     Fore 

exchange  became  the  subject  of  repressive  re 

lation.    By  the  spring  of  1938  an  emerge: 

capital-adjustment  law  had  tied  down  ev 

ordinary  act  of  commerce  to  the  military 

sources  plan. 

There  was  no  time  in  all  these  years  when 
Japanese  Army  actually  said  to  their  peo 
"We  shall  fight  America  and  Britain."  P 
phleteers  and  journalists  discussed  that  possi 
ity ;  statesmen  hinted  at  it.  But  the  issue 
never  brought  to  a  focus.  The  Japanese  A; 
and  leaders  called  for  more  expansion  in  Ch 
magnified  every  instance  of  Chinese  resentn 
or  resistance  into  evidence  of  conspiracy  or 
calcitrancy,  and  kept  the  Japanese  Empire  a 
with  the  clamor  of  war.  They  never  let 
ultimate  issue  become  clear.  -Japanese  tr 
selves,  they  realized  that  their  people  hac 
choice  but  to  follow  them,  provided  the  pre 
of  militarization  was  not  too  rapid. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  instances  of  what  1 
pened  to  the  people  in  Japan  during  those  y< 
Japanese  big  business  was  cajoled,  bribe( 
blackmailed  into  self-regimentation  and 
acquiescence  to  government  control.  Wh 
arrived  in  Japan  in  1932,  Japanese  business 
still  a  model  of  comparative  efficiency,  drive, 
inventiveness.  By  1941  it  had  become  an 
junct  to  the  military  regime.  Japanese  in 
ors  were  driven  more  and  more  into  governi 
investment.  Their  overseas  holdings  were  j 
ardized  by  the  irresponsible  actions  of  their 
ernment.    Investment  in  the  much-touted  ( 
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1  areas  in  China  was  on  the  Army's  terms 
was  subject  to  the  corrupt  exactions  of  the 
pet  governments  under  the  Japanese  Army, 
ar  more  important :  Japanese  farmers  con- 
ed their  accumulation  of  debt.     Their  pov- 
made  possible  the  cheap  food  of  the  cities, 
ir  misery  drove  their  sons  and  daughters  into 
factories  to  serve  for  the  lowest  wages  in  a 
lemized  state.     The  wretchedness  of  the 
anese  farmer,  his  low  standard  of  living,  has 
I  the  keystone  of  Japanese  international 
petition.     The  China  war  did  nothing — 
sr  in  the  Manchuria  phase  or  later  phases — 
elp  the  Japanese  farmer.     His  sons  died 
:.    He  was  taxed  for  it.     Occasional  food 
tages  gave  him  the  illusion  of  prosperity 
n  he  sold  his  products  on  a  rising  market, 
the  Japanese  farmer  remains  the  first  and 
constant  victim  of  Japanese  militarism. 
?tween  the  investors  and  the  farmers,  the 
He  classes  were  driven  into  an  insecurity 
:h  would  only  be  relieved  by  state  control, 
r  freedom  of  movement,  of  thought,  of  ex- 
sion  was  circumscribed  artfully  by  appeals 
eir  patriotism  or  their  superstition  or  both. 
r  savings  were  solicited  for  Japanese  Gov- 
lent  loans  which  were  secured  by  the  slender 
ce  of  Japan's  winning  some  sort  of  a  victory 
then  stopping  and  consolidating  her  gains, 
ith  developments  such  as  these,  two  seem- 
j  incompatible  tendencies  were  produced, 
n  was  going  bankrupt.    Japan  was  get- 
stronger.    The  two  changes  were  actually 
of  the  same  pattern.    Japan  was  depart- 
from  a  free  economic  system,  based  upon 
iomestic  and  foreign  exchange  of  goods 
services,  over  to  an  unfree  economy,  based 
ie  domestic  destruction  of  goods  in  military 
•prises  and  supported  by  the  foreign  ex- 
riation  of  goods. 

ice  new  territory  was  acquired,  the  Japa- 
invaders  alienated  the  conquered  people  by 
nth,  cruel,  or  atrocious  behavior.  They 
Ued  traitorous,  renegade,  indigenous  local 
rs  as  puppet  rulers.  They  built  up  a  cur- 
'  system  which  rested  on  the  fiat  of  the 
nese  Army  and  issued  banknotes  payable 
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only  in  death  to  anyone  who  did  not  honor 
them.  With  this  currency  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary manipulated  exchange  so  as  to  conduct 
trade  on  a  ruthlessly  unfair  basis.  They  sup- 
plemented this  with  outright  confiscation  or 
capital  levies  or  simply  with  the  murder  of  the 
property  owners  and  the  enslavement  of  the 
workers.  Japanese-run  monopolies  fixed  prices 
on  what  their  own  people  wanted  at  ridiculously 
low  levels,  and  Japanese  military  patrols 
"bought"  at  these  prices.  On  this  basis  Japan 
was  able  to  develop  a  flourishing  flow  into 
Japan  of  goods  until  the  occupied  area  was 
pumped  dry.  Then  some  concessions  would  be 
made  in  an  attempt  to  prime  the  pump  and  sink 
it  deeper  into  the  well. 

By  the  standards  of  past  European  imperial- 
ism this  kind  of  development  is  not  imperial- 
ism. It  is  stark  international  hold-up.  Never- 
theless it  worked,  and  it  is  still  working,  and  it 
will  continue  to  supply  Japan  with  materials 
until  we  go  in  and  stop  the  flow  with  bullets, 
bombs,  and  torpedoes. 

Japan  is  finished  and  ruined  in  terms  of 
honest  finance.  Her  trade  is  discredited.  Her 
foreign  investments  are  held  only  at  the  points 
of  bayonets.  Her  customers  are  completely 
alienated. 

Nevertheless,  in  terms  of  dishonest  finance, 
Japan  flourishes.  Japan  has — with  her  tem- 
porary conquests— all  the  raw  materials  needed 
by  a  great  power.  She  has  at  her  command  al- 
most limitless  labor  supplies.  She  does  not  have 
any  friendly  rivals  in  the  regions  that  her 
armed  forces  control.  Her  industrial  potential 
is  relatively  high  and  efficient.  Labor  and  the 
farmers  are  quiet.  At  the  moment,  all  this 
power  is  pouring  into  the  military  economy  be- 
hind the  Japanese  fleets,  armies,  and  air  forces. 
We  face  this  formidable  enemy.  Our  Japa- 
nese antagonists  live  far  more  cheaply  than  we 
do.  They  conserve  their  goods.  They  do  not 
worry  about  their  victims.  They  concentrate 
everything  on  winning  the  war. 

The  United  Nations  will  not  do  business  with 
military  Japan  again.  After  the  years  I  have 
spent  attempting  to  safeguard  a  free  Ameri- 
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can  economy  against  the  potential  workings  of 
a  Japanese  military  economy,  I  am  relieved  to 
think  that  we  shall  never  try  again  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  our  rights  by  dealing  with  a 
Japan  which  pursues  the  course  of  a  robber 
state.  The  financial  system  which  Japan  has' 
created  is  one  which  violates  all  concepts  of 
honest  dealing — irrespective  of  the  articular 
epoch  or  system.  It  is  the  mere  mask  for  a 
predatory  military  oligarchy  which  neither 
comprehends  nor  approves  the  principles  of 
honest  exchange,  of  stable  money,  and  of  inter- 
national good  faith. 

I  think  that  you  will  agree  that  the  basic 
issues  of  this  war  are  political ;  that  they  tran- 
scend considerations  of  national  financial  or 
economic  interest ;  that  the  economic  systems  of 
the  United  Nations,  whatever  they  may  be,  can 
be  reconciled — each  one  with  each  of  the 
others — so  long  as  they  proceed  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  subsequent 
pronouncements  of  our  United  Nations  leaders. 
The  war  finance  of  the  United  States,  of 
Britain,  of  China,  and  of  other  United  Nations 
differ  one  from  another,  but  they  differ  collec- 
tively from  Axis  finance  by  an  unbridgeable 
gulf.  We  have  a  system  of  free  enterprise 
which  has  grown  and  has  become  modified  by 
economic  and  military  necessity  over  the  years. 
Britain  has  an  economy  substantially  little  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  China  is  committed  by 
both  theory  and  practice  to  a  joint  state  and 
individualist  economy,  according  to  Sun  Yat- 
sen's  principle  of  popular  prosperity. 

These  systems  all  are  in  contradiction  to  the 
philosophies  of  aggression  nurtured  by  Jap- 
anese and  German  militarism.  The  Axis  pow- 
ers have  attacked.  They  think — they  may  not 
be  as  sure  now  as  they  were  nine  months  ago — 
that  they  will  win.  We  know  that  we  will  win, 
and  bring  freedom — not  omitting  the  basic, 
practical  freedom  from  want — to  all  mankind. 
In  closing,  I  should  like  to  call  to  your  minds 
certain  memorable  statements  made  recently  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
In  his  broadcast  of  July  23  the  Secretary  be- 
gan :  "The  conflict  now  raging  throughout  the 
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earth  is  not  a  war  of  nation  against  nation. 
is  not  a  local  or  regional  war  or  even  a  series 
such  wars.  .  .  .  On  our  side  ...  we 
united  in  our  determination  to  destroy  I 
world-wide  forces  of  ruthless  conquest  and  b 
tal  enslavement.  Their  defeat  will  restore  fr 
dom  or  the  opportunity  for  freedom  alike  to 
countries  and  all  peoples." 

In  his  address  at  the  Arlington  Natio 
Amphitheater  on  Memorial  Day,  on  May  30, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  declared  simply  i 
categorically,  "The  age  of  imperialism  is  ende 
In  that  same  address  he  adumbrated  the  creat 
task  of  United  Nations  finance,  both  public  i 
private,  in  the  post-war  world,  in  which  we  si 
aid  our  invaded  allies — Russia,  China,  and 
other  European  and  Asiatic  peoples — to  rebi 
their  homelands.  He  said:  "The  problem  wh 
will  confront  us  when  the  years  of  the  post-i 
period  are  reached  is  not  primarily  one  of  j 
duction.  For  the  world  can  readily  prod 
what  mankind  requires.  The  problem  is  rat 
one  of  distribution  and  purchasing  power; 
providing  the  mechanism  whereby  what 
world  produces  may  be  fairly  distributed  am 
the  nations  of  the  world;  and  of  providing 
means  whereby  the  people  of  the  world  r 
obtain  the  world's  goods  and  services." 

This  is  the  task  we  face :  to  win  now,  as 
shall  and  must,  with  every  asset,  moral 
physical,  which  we  possess ;  to  win  without 
gard  to  cost  but  with  concentration  upon  n 
tary  efficiency  and  speed;  to  win  by  back 
every  part  of  the  war  effort  all  the  time.  Th 
after,  we  face  the  longer,  not  less  difficult, 
fortunately  more  rewarding  task :  to  assure 
safeguard  our  victory  for  the  ages  so  that 
nation  may  be  led  into  madness  again,  as  Ja 
has  been  led,  and  no  exploiters  can  again  org 
ize  any  nation  into  a  marauding  horde  benl 
conquering,  plundering,  and  ruling  over  ol 
nations.  Japan  had  prepared  for  this  war 
years.  Providence  has  equipped  us  for  the  \ 
ning  of  it  for  centuries.  We  have  the  resoui 
the  institutions,  and  the  character  that  wil 
decisive,  and  we  shall  win. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  FORMER  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN  AT  THE 
RICHMOND  WAR  AND  COMMUNITY  FUND  MEETING l 


eased  to  the  press  October  20] 

rhe  War  and  Community  Fund  is  an  aspect 
the  war  effort.  At  this  meeting  you  sym- 
ize  the  unity,  the  good-will,  the  reciprocal 
rity  which  must  prevail  among  Americans 
ur  part  of  the  war  effort  at  home  is  to  be  done 
;essfully.  You  also  symbolize  the  freedom 
ch  prevails  in  this  country.  You  are  free  to 
icize  your  Government,  your  Army  and 
7,  and  yourselves.  The  blending  of  good- 
.  and  free  criticism  can  produce  results  be- 
d  anything  which  totalitarianism  has 
light  forth.  Good-will  can  cement  our 
by ;  I  see  the  seriousness  of  your  interest  this 
ling  in  the  importance  which  you  have  at- 
led  to  this  fund.  And  free  speech,  like  free 
on  or  free  giving,  is  all  the  more  effective 
luse  free. 

want  to  tell  you  tonight  about  Japan.    It  is 
ossible  to  compress  10  years'  observations 

a  short  speech,  but  there  are  some  things 
it  the  Japanese  threat  which  are  of  basic 
ortance  to  an  understanding  of  the  struggle 
vhich  we  are  engaged.  Japan  is  not  the 
le  war  but  is  a  vital  part  of  it.  The  heroic 
ggle  of  the  Russian  people  against  Germany, 
British  and  American  action  against  Ger- 
y  in  German  air,  the  desert  fighting  in 
ica— these  are  all  parts  of  the  global  pic- 
.  In  this  global  war  the  Pacific  war  is  of 
lly  importance.  To  adjust  our  own  under- 
ding  of  the  war,  to  appreciate  our  Chinese 
s  the  better,  we  must  know  what  the  Japa- 

menace  means  to  us  and  to  all  freedom- 
ishing  peoples. 

November  1939,  at  a  time  when  the  Japa- 

Army  was  floundering  unsuccessfully  in 
ta,  I  wrote  in  my  diary : 

'o  await  the  hoped-for  discrediting  in 
n  of  the  Japanese  Army  and  the  Japanese 
ary  system  is  to  await  the  millenium.    The 

silvered  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  C.  Grew  In  Rich- 
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Japanese  Army  is  no  protuberance  like  the  tail 
of  a  dog,  which  might  be  cut  off  to  prevent  the 
tail  from  wagging  the  dog.  It  is  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  fabric  of  the  entire  nation. 
Certainly  there  are  plenty  of  Japanese  who  dis- 
like the  Army's  methods;  there  is  plenty  of 
restiveness  at  the  wholesale  impressment  of 
young  men  to  fight  in  China,  at  the  death  and 
crippling  of  many,  and  at  the  restrictions  and 
handicaps  in  everyday  life  entailed  by  the  ex- 
penses of  the  China  campaign.  But  that  the 
Army  can  be  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple to  a  degree  where  its  power  and  prestige  will 
become  so  effectively  undermined  as  to  deprive 
it  of  control,  or  at  least  of  its  preponderant  in- 
fluence in  shaping  national  policy,  is  an  hypoth- 
esis which  I  believe  no  one  conversant  with 
Japan  and  the  Japanese  would  for  a  moment 
entertain. 

"Should  a  coup  d'etat  occur  in  Japan  through 
social  upheaval,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
would  lead  immediately  to  a  ruthless  military 
dictatorship." 

That  entry  in  my  diary  was  almost  three  years 
ago.    A  good  deal  of  water  has  run  under  the 
mill  since  then,  but  those  observations  are  just 
as  sound  today  as  they  were  then — except  in  one 
fundamental  respect.     I  then  wrote  that  the 
Japanese  Army  was  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  life  of  the  people,  and  when  I  wrote  of  the 
Army  I  alluded  to  the  whole  great  military  ma- 
chine which  includes  the  Navy  too.     So  it  is 
today.    From  every  village  and  farm  and  fac- 
tory and  home,  sons  and  brothers  and  fellow 
workers  have  been  taken  for  military  or  naval 
service  throughout  the  nation.    That  whole  ma- 
chine is  closely  integrated  with  every  phase  of 
the  national  life.    But  I  also  wrote  at  that  time 
that  that  military  machine  could  not  be  dis- 
credited in  the  eyes  of  the  people.    Today  I 
amend  that  statement.    The  Japanese  military 
machine  can  and  will  be  discredited  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Japanese  people,  and  we,  the  United 
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States  of  America,  cooperating  with  our  United 
Nations  allies,  will  bring  that  about. 

Two    questions.  First,    why?      Answer:  be- 
cause until  that  military  machine  is  so  discred- 
ited, permanent  peace  never  can  be  restored  in 
the  Pacific  area.     Second,  how?     Answer:  by 
utter  and  complete  defeat  by  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the 
other  United  Nations.    Only  when  that  Jap- 
anese military  machine  is  rendered  physically 
impotent,  physically  incapable  of  continuing 
its  far-flung  campaign  of  crushing  and  conquer- 
ing and  enslaving — yes,  literally  enslaving — 
those  who  fall  beneath  the  wheels  of  its  ruth- 
less and  utterly  pitiless  car  of  juggernaut,  only 
then  will  the  Japanese  people  as  a  whole  come 
to  the  realization  that  crime  does  not  pay,  that 
they  have  been  forced  to  follow  false  gods,  and 
that  the  ways  of  peace  are  in  all  respects  prefer- 
able to  the  ways  of  war.    And  when  that  time 
comes — as  it  assuredly  will  come  in  due  course — 
many  a  Japanese,  many  a  patriotic  and  loyal 
Japanese,  loyal  to  his  Emperor,  loyal  to  the 
spirits  of  his  ancestors,  and  loyal  to  his  nation, 
yet  who  did  not  want  this  war,  who  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  bringing  on  of  this 
war,  will  view  the  discrediting  of  his  country's 
militarists  with  profoundest  relief.    And  this 
I  say  with  10  long  years  of  intimate  knowledge 
and  experience  of  Japan  and  all  her  works. 

Now  how  is  that  defeat  to  be  brought  about? 
Our  strategists  and  tacticians  will  take  care  of 
that.  As  a  layman  I  should  say  that  two  main 
courses  will  have  to  be  followed  simultaneously. 
First,  the  progressive  dislodgment  of  the  Japa- 
nese forces  from  the  bases  and  areas  that  they 
have  temporarily  occupied.  You  know  some- 
thing of  the  proportions  of  the  battle  in  which 
our  marines,  our  sailors,  our  soldiers,  our  ships, 
and  our  planes  are  engaged  in  the  South  Seas 
today.  They  have  a  tough  job  ahead,  but  they 
themselves  are  made  of  iron.  They  may  face 
many  difficulties,  have  many  tragic  set-backs, 
but  they  will  not  fail.     Second,  the  progressive 
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destruction  of  the  Japanese  Navy,  merchai 
marine,  and  air  force — producing  an  attritk 
which  must  finally  so  reduce  and  weaken  the 
combatant  power  and  their  attenuated  lines  • 
supply  that  the  homeland  will  be  isolated  fro 
every  area  which  they  have  occupied.  Th 
will  not  be  the  end,  but  it  will  be  the  beginnii 
of  the  end.  Let  us  leave  the  strategy  and  tacti 
to  our  trained  strategists  and  tacticians.  Th 
will  not  fail. 

Let  us  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deluded  in 
thinking  that  these  hopes  are  merely  drean 
impossible  of  fulfilment.  The  Japanese  mi 
seem  to  us  fanatics  and,  at  times,  barbariai 
But  in  building  their  Army  they  have  been  e 
tremely  practical  and  hard-headed,  forging 
military  nation  which  today  must  be  recogniz- 
as  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  the  world. 

Let  us  take  a  somewhat  more  intimate  ai 
extensive  look  at  that  Japanese  Army  whi 
today  is  hoping  to  bivouac  on  the  White  Hoi 
lawn.  One  of  the  best  and  most  accurate  asses 
ments  of  that  Army  as  it  exists  today  was  pi 
pared  by  our  assistant  military  attache 
Tokyo,  Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  Stanton  Babcot 
and  I  believe  that  no  better  conception  of  tlj 
Army  can  be  conveyed  to  you  than  by  my  pi 
senting,  sometimes  verbatim,  some  of  the  fat 
and  comments  set  forth  in  that  report. 

The  Japanese  Army  has  one  great  advanta 
over  her  enemies  in  the  Far  East :  the  advanta 
of  five  years  of  hard  fighting  in  the  China  W: 
They  have  paid  dearly  for  it.  Estimates 
their  casualties  run  as  high  as  a  million  m< 
But  for  this  grim  price  in  blood  they  obtain 
a  proving  ground  where  they  could  build 
tough,  veteran  army  trained  in  that  greatest 
all  military  schools,  war  itself. 

But  the  Japanese  leaders  were  not  conte 
with  this.  They  gave  their  men  further  trai 
ing  in  special  areas  where  the  terrain  and  c 
matic  conditions  approximate  those  in  t 
regions  where  they  were  to  fight.  The  un 
and  commanders  for  the  various  sectors  w< 
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ed  months  in  advance  and  put  to  work. 
Malayan  army  trained  in  Hainan  and  Indo- 
,  the  Philippine  force  in  Formosa,  and 
units  practiced  landing  operations  during 
te  summer  and  fall  of  1941  along  the  south 
i  coast.     Even  the  divisions  chosen  to  at- 
Hong  Kong  were  given  rigorous  training 
?ht  fighting  and  in  storming  pillboxes  in 
ills  near  Canton.    So  realistic  were  these 
avers  that  the  troops  are  reported  to  have 
id  "a  number  of  casualties". 
;  Japanese  High  Command  was  able  to 
these  careful  preparations  because  of  years 
idy  of  the  areas  where  they  expected  to 
future  campaigns.    This  study  was  based 
first-class  espionage   system.    Japanese 
entators  have  not  even  attempted  to  hide 
ct  that  the  High  Command  was  fully  in- 
d  for  a  year  before  the  war  of  the  strength, 
dtions,  and  likely  plans  of  their  potential 
es.    A  good  deal  of  this  information  is 
3  have  been  obtained  by  "observing"  ma- 
rs in  the  Philippines  and  in  Malaya.    We 
riously  question  whether  much  of  this  in- 
tion  was  gathered  by  official  observers. 
pes  of  the  High  Command  were  probably 
e  officers,  disguised  as  humble  members  of 
panese  communities  scattered  throughout 
>rld. 

aaking  use  of  this  highly  valuable  infor- 
l  the  various  branches  of  the  Japanese 
forces — land,  sea,  and  air — worked  to- 
in  complete  unity.  This  was  the  more 
sing,  in  as  much  as  the  great  political  ac- 
of  both  armed  services  in  Tokyo  had  led 
nsiderable  amount  of  suspicion  and  jeal- 
n  the  home  front.  Apparently  none  of  it 
1  over  to  the  fighting  front,  for  Japanese 
Navy  teamwork  left  little  to  be  desired, 
forces"  organized  during  the  summer  of 
■ained  and  worked  together  continuously. 
3  of  command,  supply,  and  other  matters 
might  have  given  rise  to  controversy  were 
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carefully  worked  out  in  advance  and  clearly  un- 
derstood by  all  concerned. 

In  developing  these  task  forces  great  impor- 
tance was  laid  upon  the  attainment  of  air  superi- 
ority. Admitting  frankly  their  enemies' 
greater  potential  air  power,  the  Japanese  never- 
theless believed  that  they  could  seize,  and  main- 
tain for  a  long  time,  command  of  the  air  in  east 
Asia.  Once  again  events  proved  them  right. 
Air-force  units,  both  of  the  Army  and  of  the 
Navy,  concentrated  their  strength  against  en- 
emy air  fields,  and  not  until  the  opposing  air 
strength  was  thoroughly  crushed  were  any  con- 
siderable parts  of  the  available  Japanese  forces 
diverted  to  other  missions. 

But  above  all,  according  to  both  the  Japanese 
themselves  and  outside  observers,  the  most  im- 
portant factor  contributing  to  Japanese  vic- 
tories is  the  spirit  which  permeates  all  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Empire.  This  spirit,  recog- 
nized by  competent  military  men  as  the  most 
vital  intangible  factor  in  achieving  victory,  has 
been  nourished  and  perpetuated  since  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  Japanese  Army.  The 
High  Command  have  counted  heavily  on  the 
advantages  that  this  would  give  Japan  over  her 
less  aggressive  enemies.  They  were  well  aware 
of  the  psychological  effect  produced  on  the 
British,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Americans  by  re- 
liance on  a  strategy  and  tactics  of  defense. 
They  counted  on  an  appreciable  interval  before 
an  aroused  nation  could  find  itself  and  develop 
a  fighting  spirit  of  its  own.  By  that  time,  they 
still  feel,  Japan  will  be  in  complete  control  of 
all  east  Asia. 

Tho  Japanese  themselves  have  developed  a 
tremendous  fighting  spirit  in  their  armed  serv- 
ices and  people  alike.  Indeed,  the  Japanese 
armed  services  and  the  Japanese  nation  have 
become  so  closely  identified  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  where  one  stops  and  the  other  begins. 
Every  Japanese  male,  of  course,  must  perform 
military  service  under  a  system  of  universal 
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conscription.  Thus,  in  every  family  the  father 
or  son  or  brother  has  served  or  is  serving  in  the 
Army  or  Navy.  Every  house  in  Japan,  down 
to  the  lowliest  hovel,  proudly  flies  the  Japanese 
flag  at  its  front  door  when  one  of  its  men  is  in 
military  service. 

The  people  of  Japan  are  wholly  united  in 
their  support  of  their  armed  forces  and  of  this 
war  simply  because  it  is  declared  to  be  the  will 
of  the  Emperor.  To  oppose  the  will  of  the 
Throne,  the  will  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  is  un- 
thinkable in  Japan.  Disloyalty  to  the  Em- 
peror, too,  would  shame  their  own  ancestors; 
and  ancestor  worship,  the  patriotic  faith  called 
Shintoism,  is  the  fundamental  faith  of  the  entire 
country. 

This  is  the  mentality  to  which  we  are  now 
opposed.  To  meet  this  we  Americans  must 
come  together  with  profound  determination. 
If  we  work  together  in  all  things  we  shall  in- 
evitably win.  But  under  no  circumstances  will 
we  win  without  great  effort.  If  we  chasten  our 
boastful  tongues  and  avoid  the  temptations  of 
idleness  or  selfishness  we  shall  find  that  our 
freedom  stands  us  in  good  stead.  Most  of  all, 
we  shall  keep  our  dignity  and  our  moral  stature 
as  men.  Our  compassion  will  aid  the  unfor- 
tunate among  us.  Our  sympathy  will  accom- 
plish more  than  the  inhumane  discipline  of  our 
enemies.  Our  own  discipline  will  spring  from 
the  self-awareness  of  free  men. 

Your  War  and  Community  Fund  is  not  a 
function  of  government.  It  accomplishes  things 
which  government  could  accomplish  only  crude- 
ly and  impersonally,  if  at  all.  In  time  of  war, 
even  more  than  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  up  to  each 
of  us  to  respond  to  the  moral  demands  which 
his  home  and  his  community  rightfully  and  ad- 
vantageously make.  Your  contributions— vol- 
untarily made — will  be  an  attestation  of  your 
civic  pride  and  of  your  willingness  to  help  your 
needy  fellow  townsmen,  fellow  Americans.  Our 
meeting  today  is  not  a  rally  for  warfare.    It  is 
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not  an  appeal  to  buy  arms  or  to  fight.  But 
deeper  sense,  it  is  a  real  challenge  to  Japan, 
the  making  of  our  pledges  to  the  War  and  C 
munity  Fund,  we  shall  be  saying  to  Japan: 
"We  are  free  men.  We  are  Americans, 
untarily  we  stand  together,  working  and  gv 
for  the  common  good." 


The  Far  East 


RELINQUISHMENT  OF  EXTRATERB 
TORIAL  RIGHTS  IN  CHINA 

[Released  to  the  press  October  24] 

Pursuant  to  the  Department's  announce] 
of  October  9,  1942,  in  regard  to  this  Go^ 
ment's  preparedness  promptly  to  negotiate 
the  Chinese  Government  a  treaty  providing 
immediate  relinquishment  of  extraterrit* 
rights  in  China  and  for  settlement  of  rel 
questions,1  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Octob 
handed  to  the  Chinese  Ambassador,  for 
consideration  of  the  Chinese  Governmei 
draft  treaty  designed  to  accomplish  that 

pose. 

In  handing  the  draft  to  Dr.  Wei  Tao-r 
Secretary  Hull  stated  that,  as  the  Ambass 
knew,  this  was  a  step  which  this  Govern 
had  long  desired  to  take— a  step  in  confor 
with  and  in  practical  application  of  the  fi 
mental  principles  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Secretary  went  on  to  say  that,  because  o 
own  deep  and  long-standing  interest  ir 
matter,  this  moment  was  to  him  one  of  esj 
personal  gratification. 

1  Bulletin  of  October  10,  1942,  p.  805. 
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irticipation  by  the  Department  of  State  in 
war  effort  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
nization  and  functions  of  the  Department, 
most  obvious  change  has  been  the  inevitable 
;ase  in  personnel.    In  1932  there  were  833 
loyees  in  the  Department  of  State;  this 
ber  has  now  grown  to  more  than  2,500. 
divisions  and  offices  have  been  created  and 
*  divisions  have  expanded  to  handle  prob- 
arising  out  of  the  war  and  the  entry  of  the 
ed  States  into  the  conflict  in  December  1941. 
Bulletin  has  carried  announcements  of  the 
hshment  of  these  new  offices. 
)re  significant,  although  less  obvious,  have 
the  broadened  scope  of  the  Department's 
ities  and  the  changes  in  methods  of  opera- 
and  procedure  in  the  Department  as  a 
e. 

e  Department's  normal  governmental  con- 
have  broadened  to  cover  associated  activi- 
)f  all  other  Government  agencies  and  in- 
close technical  relations  with  the  agencies 
nterdepartmental  policy  groups  partici- 
g  in  the  war  effort.  For  two  principal  rea- 
the  Department  of  State  is  associated  in 
aerations  of  these  agencies :  First,  it  is  the 
tment  primarily  responsible  under  the 
lent  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
;  and,  secondly,  the  Foreign  Service  forms 
icial  channel  between  this  Government  and 
pi  governments.  Thus  participation  by 
Apartment  at  two  points  in  all  interna- 
'  operations  is  required:  it  must  coordi- 
in  the  foreign-relations  field,  the  many 
lex  war  activities  of  other  departments  and 
ies,  including  a  number  of  war  emergency 
ies;  and  it  must,  in  large  part,  furnish  the 
5  of  carrying  out  these  activities  so  far  as 
squire  action  in  foreign  countries.    The 


effective  discharge  of  these  responsibilities  by 
the  Department  has  a  vital  bearing  upon  the 
success  of  the  war  effort. 

In  many  cases  other  agencies  must  depend 
upon  the  Department  not  only  for  coordinat- 
ing their  activities  in  the  foreign-relations  field 
with  foreign-policy  considerations  but  also  for 
the  specific  information  upon  which  their  op- 
erations must   be   based.     For   example,   the 
Liaison  Office  in  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  expedites  the  consideration  of 
and  action  upon  urgent  politico-military  ques- 
tions of  common  interest  to  the  State,  War,  and 
Navy  Departments  and  operates  as  part  of  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Liaison  Committee,  composed 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.    The 
Office  receives  urgent  communications  or  in- 
quiries from  and  transmits  to  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  and  often  to  such  military  bodies 
as   the   Inter-American   Defense   Board,   des- 
patches and  daily  technical  reports  of  a  con- 
fidential nature  from  our  diplomatic  missions 
and  consular  offices  abroad,  which  are  essential 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  certain  military 
and  naval  operations. 

Similarly,  the  four  Advisers  on  Political  Re- 
lations maintain  close  relations  with  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies;  the  work  of  the  adviser  on 
Far  Eastern  affairs,  for  example,  includes  par- 
ticipation as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Intelligence  Committee  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  which  Subcommittee  processes 
material,  evaluates  information,  and  prepares 
recommendations  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff;  collaboration  with  the  Lend-Lease  Ad- 
ministration and  with  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant to  the  President  charged  with  duties  re- 
lating to  the  furnishing  of  lend-lease  and  other 
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assistance  to  China ;  consideration  of  policy  in 
collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Defense  Ma- 
terials in  the  Department  and  with  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare  in  obtaining  strategic 
materials  from  China;  collaboration  with  the 
Division  of  Current  Information  and  with  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, the  Office  of  War  Information,  and  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  in  planning  psycho- 
logical warfare ;  and  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment's Division  of  Cultural  Relations  and 
with  the  Office  of  War  Information  in  the 
formulation  of  plans  and  the  preparation  of 
material  for  dissemination  in  China,  designed 
to  promote  understanding  and  the  interchange 
of  culture  between  the  American  people  and 
the  Chinese. 

Many  situations  involve  not  only  the  inter- 
play of  political  and  military  considerations 
but  also  decision  and  action  in  the  economic 
field  by  several  of  the  interested  agencies.    Just 
prior  to  the  United  States'  entry  into  the  war 
the  Secretary  of  State  set  up  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Operations,  composed  of  certain  officials 
and  six  divisions  in  the  Department,  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  the  general  economic 
foreign  policy  of  this  Government,  and,  in  par- 
ticular,   the    program   of   economic    warfare. 
This  program  requires  collaboration  with  nu- 
merous officials  of  the  United  Nations  and  with 
such  international  agencies  as  the  Combined 
Shipping  Adjustment   Board,  the  Combined 
Raw    Materials    Board,    the    Inter-American 
Development    Commission,    and    the    Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  correlation  of  the 
programs  of  such  United  States  Government 
agencies  as  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare, 
the  War  Production  Board,  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  the  Re- 
construction   Finance   Corporation,    the   War 
Shipping  Administration,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  others. 

In  the  program  of  psychological  warfare  the 
Department,  through  its  Division  of  Current 
Information  in  collaboration  with  the  Division 
of  Cultural  Relations  and  the  geographic  divi- 
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sions  of  the  Department,  works  in  liaison  w 
other  agencies  in  the  war-information  field, 
eluding  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
Office  of  Censorship,  the  Office  of  the  Cooi 
nator  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  and  the  Jc 
Psychological  Warfare  Committee  of  the  Jc 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  planning  and  direct 
psychological  warfare  in  various  parts  of 
world  by  means  of  the  radio,  the  press,  i 
motion  pictures.  The  Department  superv 
the  use  of  informational  material,  conform 
to  our  general  foreign  policy,  which  will 
suitable  for  dissemination  by  our  diplom 
missions  in  countries  outside  of  the  West 
Hemisphere ;  furnishes  recommendations  to 
Office  of  War  Information  based  on  rep 
from  the  field;  and  studies  reports  on  em 
propaganda  and  intelligence  activities  in 
American  republics. 

The  embassies,  legations,  and  consular  of 
in  the  Foreign  Service  have  necessarily  be© 
the  headquarters  or  centers  of  wartime  acti 
in  all  countries  with  which  we  maintain  di 
matic  relations.  An  Auxiliary  Service  has  1 
created  on  a  temporary  basis  to  supplement 
permanent  Foreign  Service  staff  in  hand 
new  responsibilities  created  by  the  war  an 
serving  other  Government  agencies,  such  as 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  the  Office  of  S 
tegic  Services,  the  Lend-Lease  Administrat 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- Amer 
Affairs,  and  the  Office  of  War  Informal 
whose  operations  relating  to  foreign  couni 
are  of  major  interest  to  the  Foreign  Sei 
establishments  in  those  countries.  In  1932 1 
were  fewer  than  4,000  persons  in  the  For 
Service ;  now,  the  personnel  of  the  Foreign  S 
ice,  including  the  members  of  the  new  Au 
ary  Service,  totals  more  than  4,500. 

In  addition  to  its  broad  role  in  coordina 
economic  and  political  action  relating  to  for 
policy  and  in  maintaining  the  foreign  out{ 
of  this  Government,  the  Department  direct 
charged  with  a  number  of  duties  closely  rel 
to  the  war.  An  example  of  this  is  the  desi 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prepare 
Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Natio 
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the  cooperation  of  other  agencies.     Simi- 
the  Department  has  broad  responsibilities 
respect  to  the  representation  of  the  United 
s   in    intergovernmental    committees,    an 
pie  of  which  is  the  Inter- American  Finan- 
ind   Economic  Advisory   Committee,   of 
i  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  is  the  dele- 
of  the  United  States  and  the  chairman. 
Department's  efforts  in  the  promotion  of 
pheric  solidarity  have  been  intensified,  and 
efforts  have  been  implemented  by  meetings 
e  foreign  ministers  of  all  the  American 
lies,  such  as  the  meeting  held  at  Rio  de 
ro  in  January  1942,  to  insure  full  coopera- 
ti  joint  problems  of  defense, 
letailed  survey  of  the  functions  of  one  of 
ig-established  divisions  of  the  Department 
tte,  such  as  the  Division  of  the  American 
)lics,  reveals  a  diversification  of  duties 
requires  experts  with  first-hand  knowl- 
of  conditions   in   every   field   of  social, 
;al,  and  economic  activities  in  those  coun- 
n  order  to  handle  the  complexity  of  prob- 
elated  thereto.     . 

s  Division  has  charge  of  coordinating  re- 
s  with  the  20  other  American  republics 
nth  inter-American  organizations  and 
3  a  greatly  expanded  program  of  coopera- 
ted solidarity  between  the  United  States 
tese  nations. 

he  field  of  political  warfare,  the  Division 
American  Eepublics  studies  reports  of 
merican  and  enemy  activities  in  the  hemi- 
,  including  political  penetration,  radio 
ess  propaganda,  economic  penetration  by 
lents  and  concessions,  fifth-column  activ- 
spionage,  use  of  telecommunications,  etc. 
stions  and  recommendations  for  counter- 
and  eliminating  such  activities,  requiring 
arity  with  foreign  methods  of  secret 
*ence,  are  a  frequent  result. 
Division  maintains  liaison  with  the  Pan 
can  Union,  the  Inter-American  Defense 
i  and  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American 
3,  among  others,  on  a  variety  of  social, 
il,  political,  and  defense  problems,  and 
he  Divisions  of  Cultural  Relations  and 
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Current  Information  of  the  Department.    Con- 
tacts with  high  officials,  visitors,  and  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  of  the  other  American 
republics  are  frequent  and  essential.   This  Divi- 
sion studies  political  developments  arising  from 
inter- American  conferences  and  cooperates  with 
other  divisions  and  offices  of  the  Department  in 
handling  matters  relating  to  various  treaties 
and  agreements,  such  as  water  and  boundary 
settlements,  the  Inter- American  Highway,  the 
Inter- American  Coffee  Agreement  and  negoti- 
ations for  the  Inter-American  Cocoa  Agree- 
ment, and  the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
agrarian  cases;  immigration  and  protection 
aviation  developments;  commercial  relations 
and  export  control  and  priorities.    Officers  of 
this  Division  analyze  and  prepare  digests  cover- 
ing reports  from  the  Foreign  Service  in  the 
other  American  republics  and  from  Army  and 
Navy  officers  attached  to  these  missions ;  study 
and  observe  current  trends  and  developments- 
political,  economic,  and  social— in  these  coun- 
tries; and  prepare  instructions  to  the  Foreign 
Service  in  accordance  with  the  policies  of  the 
Department.     The  Division  renders  technical 
assistance  in  connection  with  the  detail  to  the 
other  American  republics  of  military,  naval, 
and  air  missions;  reviews  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  upon  the  Department's  policy 
all  material  for  the  press  and  other  modes  of 
publication,  including  radio  scripts  and  motion- 
picture  newsreels,  having  reference  to  the  other 
American  republics.    As  may  be  seen,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  Division,  as  well  as  others 
in  the  Department,  cover  virtually  every  aspect 
of  life  within  the  regions  to  which  its  work  is 
directed. 

The  role  of  the  Department  of  State,  so  highly 
important  in  time  of  peace,  is  even  more  vital  in 
time  of  war,  since  its  vigorous  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations  in  the  political,  economic,  so- 
cial, cultural,  and  administrative  fields  com- 
prises one  of  the  most  effective  means  which  the 
United  States  possesses,  not  only  for  combating 
the  Axis  powers  but  for  insuring  and  continu- 
ing long-term  friendships  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 
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COMMENDATION  OF  STEPHEN  H.  QUIG- 
LEY  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

[Released  to  the  press  October  24] 

Mr.  Stephen  H.  Quigley,  Administrative  As- 
sistant in  the  Division  of  Protocol,  Department 
of  State,  on  October  23  received  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation from  the  Secretary  of  State  congrat- 
ulating him  on  his  40  years  of  service  with  the 
Department.  He  was  appointed  on  October 
23,  1902. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Quigley  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  important  task  of  examining  re- 
quests for  the  recognition  of  and  the  issuance  of 
exequaturs  to  the  consular  corps  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hull  commended  Mr.  Quigley  for  his  de- 
votion to  duty  during  the  40  years  of  service  to 
his  country  in  the  following  terms : 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Quigley  : 

"It  affords  me  special  pleasure  to  extend  to 
you  today  my  most  sincere  congratulations  upon 
the  completion  of  forty  years  of  loyal  service  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

"Your  devotion  to  duty  over  these  many  years 
has  been  unflagging,  and  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration  to  your  colleagues. 

"Your  associates  and  I  are  grateful  to  you  for 
your  labors,  we  take  pride  with  you  in  your  ac- 
complishments, and  we  rejoice  with  you  in  the 
celebration  of  this  fortieth  anniversary  of  your 
service  to  your  country. 
"Sincerely, 

Cordell  Hull." 


Cultural  Relations 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  PARAGUAYAN  SURGEON 

On  October  24  Dr.  Manuel  Riveros  Molinari, 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Medical 
School  of  the  National  University  of  Paraguay 
and  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Clinical  Hospital  in 
Asuncion,  arrived  in  Washington,  as  a  guest  of 
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the  Department  of  State,  for  a  two  months'  i 
of  medical  schools  and  hospitals  in  this  coun 
He  will  study  organizational  methods  and  m 
ods  of  teaching  surgery,  with  a  view  to  adap 
these  to  the  National  University  of  Parag 


International  Conference! 
Commissions,  Etc. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BO^ 
OF  INQUIRY  FOR  THE  GREAT  LA 
FISHERIES 

[Released  to  the  press  October  21] 

After  two  years  of  intensive  investigatior 
International  Board  of  Inquiry,  establii 
February  29,  1940  by  the  United  States 
Canada  to  study  conservation  of  fisheries  ir 
Great  Lakes,1  has  submitted  its  report, 
report  recommends  that,  based  on  the  rei 
of  common  studies  of  these  fisheries,  regulat 
for  their  management  be  formulated  and  te 
by  a  joint  agency  of  the  two  countries. 

Establishment  of  the  International  Boar 
Inquiry  grew  out  of  a  series  of  interstate 
international  conferences  held  during  the 
few  years  by  the  Council  of  State  Governrr 
for  the  conservation  of  the  Great  Lakes  fis 
ies.  The  problem  of  conserving  these  fish 
had  also  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  < 
ernments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  the  States  borde 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  production  of  cei 
species  of  Great  Lakes  fish  had  reached 
levels. 

During  its  two-year  investigation  the  B 
conducted  hearings  and  meetings  in  29  c 
on  the  Great  Lakes  in  which  more  than  : 
commercial  fishermen,  public  officials, 
sportsmen  participated.  Facts  brought  ox 
the  meetings  were  supplemented  by  infoi 
tion  from  4,000  questionnaires  mailed  to  < 
mercial  fishermen  in  the  area. 


1  Bulletin  of  March  2,  1940,  p.  273. 
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ie  recommendations  made  by  the  full  Board 

)  That  there  be  common  investigation  of 
sheries  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
)  That,  so  far  as  investigation  shows  fish- 
to  be  dependent  upon  a  common  stock  or 
ive  the  same  conditions,  regulations  for 
gement  of  these  fisheries  be  formulated 
ested  by  a  common  or  joint  agency. 
i  That  where  investigations  are  not  con- 
re  such  common  regulations  be  applied 
he  results  therefrom  carefully  determined 
there  is  adequate  proof  of  their  effective- 
:or  the  purpose. 

That  the  attention  of  the  agencies  cou- 
rt be  drawn  to  the  need  (a)  for  accurate 
tics  of  the  take  and  of  the  fishing  effort, 
or  separate  statistics  for  each  species  of 
ind  (c)  for  separate  statistics  for  each  of 
districts  as  may  be  defined  in  common 
ment. 

That  thorough  tests  be  made  of  the  effec- 
ts of  planting  fish  in  a  lake  or  lakes  in 
to  determine  whether  the  present  planting 
h  should  or  should  not  be  continued  or 
1 
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In  a  separate  supplemental  report  the  United 
States  members  reviewed  past  efforts  of  the 
States  and  of  the  Federal  Government  to  de- 
velop effective  conservation  measures  for  the 
Great  Lakes  fisheries,  called  attention  to  cer- 
tain jurisdictional  aspects  of  the  problem,  and 
presented  extensive  data  on  production  in  the 
fisheries  investigated.  The  supplemental  re- 
port of  the  United  States  representatives  sug- 
gests a  form  of  agreement  which  would  vest 
control  in  established  agencies  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  with  regulation  handled 
through  the  concurrent  action  of  Federal  and 
State  Governments. 

The  report,  together  with  a  supplemental  re- 
port by  the  United  States  representatives,  was 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Prime 
Minister  King.  Members  of  the  Board  were 
Hubert  R.  Gallagher,  Assistant  Director,  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  Chicago,  111.,  chair- 
man; A.  G.  Huntsman,  Consulting  Director, 
Fisheries  Research  Board  of  Canada,  Toronto, 
Ont. ;  John  Van  Oosten,  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  and  D.  J. 
Taylor,  Deputy  Minister,  Game  and  Fisheries 
Department,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Treaty  Information 


NAVIGATION 

pension  of  the  International  Load  Line 
Convention 

British  Government  in  their  capacity  as 
>vernment  charged  with  the  administra- 
f  the  International  Load  Line  Conven- 
gned  at  London  July  5, 1930,  proposed  to 
;natories  of  the  Convention  in  July  1941 
i  modifications  of  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
i  to  provide  for  deeper  loadings  of  ves- 
■t  was  pointed  out  that  while  the  restric- 
mposed  by  the  Convention  were  appro- 


priate under  ordinary  conditions  they  were  in- 
appropriate in  view  of  the  existing  emergency 
and  the  resulting  shortage  of  available  tonnage. 
In  these  circumstances  the  British  Government 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Contracting  Parties 
would  feel  justified  in  agreeing  to  certain  tem- 
porary modifications  of  the  Convention  permit- 
ting of  a  limited  degree  of  deeper  loadings  as 
being  in  the  general  interest  of  all  countries 
desiring  a  satisfactory  termination  of  the  pres- 
ent hostilities.  The  modifications  were  con- 
tained in  a  draft  declaration  which  was  com- 
municated to  each  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
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maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government  with  the  expressed  hope  that 
they  would  join  that  Government  in  assenting 
thereto.  The  modifications  were  to  remain  in 
force  until  August  31,  1942. 

On  August  8, 1942  the  American  Ambassador 
at  London  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
he  had  received  a  note  from  the  British  Foreign 
Office  calling   attention  to  the  expiration  on 
August  31, 1942  of  the  Modifications  of  the  Con- 
vention, which  were  announced  in  August  1941. 
The  note  stated  that  as  the  deeper  loadings  of 
vessels  had  provided  a  substantial  increase  in 
tonnage  without  ill  effect  to  either  the  ships  or 
their  crews  "we  therefore  propose  to  continue 
the  application  of  the  declaration  to  United 
Kingdom  ships  for  the  period  of  the  national 
emergency  i.  e.,  until  the  end  of  six  months 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the 
United  Kingdom   and  Germany".     The  note 
continued :  "For  this  purpose  the  conclusion  of 
a  general  armistice  not  followed  within  a  period 
of  six  months  by  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
will  be  deemed  to  be  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
We  are  notifying  accordingly  all  Governments 
which  we  invited  to  join  us  in  making  the  decla- 
ration in  question  and  we  are  suggesting  to 
them  that  they  extend  similarly  the  measure 
which  they  have  taken." 

The  following  modifications  are  those  sug- 
gested by  the  British  Government,  that  ships 
may  be  permitted  to  load : 

(a)  To  their  tropical  marks  instead  of  their 
summer  marks  when  the  latter  are  applicable 
under  the  provisions  of  the  said  Convention; 

(b)  To  the  fresh  water  tropical  marks  instead 
of  the  existing  tropical  marks  when  the  latter 
are  applicable  under  the  provisions  of  the 
said  Convention. 

The  terms  of  the  Convention,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  of  America  is  concerned,  were  sus- 
pended for  the  duration  of  the  present  emer- 
gency by  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  President 
on  August  9, 1941.     The  proclamation  together 
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with  a  statement  issued  to  the  press  appea 
the  Bulletin  of  August  9, 1941,  pages  114 
The  countries  which  ratified  or  adhert 
the  Convention  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  he 
ties  are  United  States  of  America ;  Argen 
Australia ;  Belgium ;  Brazil ;  Bulgaria ;  Bu 
Canada ;  Chile ;  China ;  Cuba ;  Free  City  of 
zig;  Denmark;  Egypt;  Estonia;  Fin] 
France;  French  Indochina;  Germany;  ( 
Britain;  Greece;  Hong  Kong;  Hungary; 
land;  India;  Ireland;  Italy;  Japan,  inch 
Chosen,  Taiwan,  and  Leased  Territor 
Kwantung;  Latvia;  Mexico;  Netherland 
eluding  East  Indies  and  Curasao;  Newf< 
land;  New  Zealand;  Norway;  Panama;  1 
Poland;  Portugal;  Kumania;  Spain;  S 
Settlements;  Sweden;  Thailand;  Unic 
Soviet  Socialist  Bepublics;  Uruguay; 
Yugoslavia. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY 

Relinquishment  of  Extraterritorial  Rig 
in  China 

An  announcement  stating  that  the  Seci 
of  State  has  handed  to  the  Chinese  Ambas 
a  draft  treaty  designed  to  provide  for  i 
diate  relinquishment  of  extraterritorial  : 
in  China  and  for  the  settlement  of  related 
tions,  to  be  considered  by  the  Chinese  Gc 
ment,  appears  in  this  Bulletin  under  the 
ing  "The  Far  East". 


STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

Agreements  With  Brazil 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Brazil  re\ 
by  a  telegram  dated  October  6, 1942  that : 
ments  were  signed  on  that  day  providing  f 
purchase  by  the  United  States  from  Bra 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  Brazil  nuts. 
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Department  of  State 

•ocal  Trade:  Agreement  Between  the  United 
es  of  America  and  Ecuador  Modifying  the  Agree- 
t  of  August  6, 1938— Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
ed  March  2,  1942.     Executive  Agreement  Series 

Publication  1806.  5  pp.  5tf. 
pies  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Prosecution 
ie  War  Against  Aggression  :  Preliminary  Agree- 
t  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
•n  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  Exchange 
otes— Agreement  signed  at  Washington  June  11, 
j  effective  June  11,  1942.  Executive  Agreement 
is  253.  Publication  1808.  6  pp.  5tf. 
Jles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Prosecution 
ie  War  Against  Aggression :  Preliminary  Agree- 
:  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
vay,  and  Exchange  of  Notes— Agreement  signed 
rashiugton  July  11,  1942 ;  effective  July  11,  1942. 
utive  Agreement  Series  262.     Publication  1810 

iry,  Slave  Trade,  and  Extradition  (Webster- 
urton  Treaty)  :  Treaty  Between  the  United 
js  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  and  Exchanges 
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of  Notes— Treaty  signed  at  Washington  August  9, 
1842;  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  November  10,  1842.  Treaty  Series  119  (re- 
print).    11  pp.     5tf. 


Legislation 


Amending  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940 : 

H.  Rept.  2582,  77th  Cong.,  on  H.R.  6763  [providing 
naturalization  without  declaration  of  intention  of 
the  noncitizen  parents  of  sons  and  daughters  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  honorable 
service  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces  during  the  present 
war].     4  pp. 
H.  Rept.  2584,  77th  Cong.,  on  H.R.  7615  [to  expedite 
the  naturalization  of  certain  persons  who  are  not 
citizens,  who  have  served  or  who  may  hereafter 
serve  honorably  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces  during 
the  present  war].     4  pp. 
Trends  in  Nonwar  Federal  Expenditures :  Message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
with  regard  to  trends  in  nonwar  federal  expendi- 
tures.    H.  Doc.  870,  77th  Cong.      [Expenditures  of 
the  State  Department,  pp.  6,  23,  36,  43.]     viii,  58  pp. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  FORMER  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN, 

OCTOBER  27  x 


:ased  to  the  press  October  27] 

'ou,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  representing  the 
lors  and  bookmen  of  America,  are  in  a  truly 
tegic  position  to  perceive  the  psychological 
rse  of  the  world  war  in  which  this  country 
most  of  mankind  are  engaged  and  to  ap- 
:iate  the  moral  and  political  forces  which  lie 
nd  our  tremendous  economic  and  military 
ft.    I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  today  about 
many  fronts  involved  in  our  operations 
nst  Japan — not  the  least  important  of  which 
te  front  of  understanding  the  enemy, 
merica  has  been  a  sleeping  giant.    When  I 
rned  from  Japan  I  was  impressed  by  the 
•rise  which  so  many  Americans  said  they 
at  the  sight  of  Japan's  great  victories. 
y  had  underestimated  the  enemy.   They  had 
ght  of  the  Japanese  power  as  a  bluff.    Some 
jested  regarding  the  Japanese  Navy  and 
force  and  had  talked  of  destroying  Japan 
iree  months. 

am  glad  to  say  that  we  now  are  awake. 
American  people  were  shocked  by  Pearl 
bor  and  by  the  bold  unfolding  of  Japan's 
irial  plans.  But  we  must  not  relax  again, 
must  watch  our  own  thinking  and  speech, 
must  guard  against  being  misled  by  our 
s.  If  we  do  not  we  are  leaving  ourselves 
to  renewed  surprise,  possibly  to  renewed 
Jdy. 

m,  authors  and  bookmen,  can  tell  the  Amer- 
people  to  be  on  guard  against  psychological 

slivered  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  C.  Grew  at  the 
i  and  Authors  Luncheon,  New  York,  N.T.,  Oct.  27, 


minefields  and  ambushes.  A  foolish  optimism, 
a  complacent  self-confidence  can  prepare  the 
way  for  an  unnecessary  despair.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  awakened.  It  is  your  busi- 
ness and  mine  to  help  them  remain  wide-awake. 
We  must  not  look  trustfully  at  our  produc- 
tion and  think  that  the  brand-new  weapons 
at  our  factory  gates  will  somehow  do  our 
fighting  for  us.  Machinery  cannot  take  the 
place  of  men.  We  have  to  see  clearly  and  com- 
pletely the  job  which  lies  ahead  of  us.  We 
must  see  our  enemies  as  our  enemies.  We  must 
know  what  they  have  and  what  they  are.  We 
cannot  blame  our  difficulties  on  circumstances 
and  ignore  the  fact  that  our  enemies,  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Japanese,  attacked  us.  It  was 
not  mischance  or  carelessness ;  it  was  the  hatred 
and  the  power  of  Japan  which  struck  at  us. 
To  win  we  cannot  merely  put  our  own  house 
in  order  or  change  our  policies :  we  shall  have 
to  cross  the  seas  and  defeat  Japan.  If  we  ever 
forget  that  Japan— not  distance,  not  time,  not 
chance— is  our  enemy  in  the  Pacific,  we  shall 
expose  ourselves  to  renewed  disappointment. 

Let  us  hold  to  the  alertness  which  we  have 
attained  at  such  a  heavy  price.  Let  us  watch 
and  study  our  enemy.  Let  us  know  more  about 
him.  You,  authors  and  bookmen,  have  a  real 
service  to  render  the  American  people.  You 
can  look  into  and  at  the  facts  and  tell  the 
American  people  the  kind  of  enemy  we  face, 
in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific. 

You  can  tell  the  American  people  that  our 
Japanese  enemy  is  none  the  less  formidable 
for  being  unfree.     Japanese  work  well  under 
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orders.  They  are  a  disciplined  people.  They 
are  fighting  for  a  cause  which  is  bad,  but  it  is 
the  only  cause  they  know,  To  them  the  Im- 
perial homeland  is  security,  patriotism,  and 
religion  at  the  same  time.  The  Japanese  do 
not  bend.  They  fight  until  they  can  fight  no 
longer. 

They  will  not  break  of  themselves.  We  shall 
have  to  do  what  no  one  has  ever  done  before. 
We  shall  have  to  defeat  the  Japanese  in  Japan. 
I  can  hold  out  no  encouragement  for  the  sup- 
position that  the  Japanese  will  surrender  simply 
because  we  attain  a  statistical  superiority  of 
weapons  or  men  or  because  we  reconquer  some 
of  the  territories  Japan  has  conquered.  If  the 
Japanese  were  thus  breakable  they  would  not 
have  started  this  war  in  the  first  place.  They 
are  made  formidable  by  regimentation,  dis- 
cipline, and  training. 

Tell  the  American  people,  also,  that  the  Zero 
plane  is  not  the  only  strong  point  which  Japan 
possesses.  The  Japanese  are  admirably 
equipped  for  this  war  both  by  nature,  by  their 
own  hard  efforts,  by  what  they  have  wrought. 

Japan  has  one  of  the  prime  essentials  of  war, 
a  fine  communications  system.  The  Japanese 
islands  are  linked  by  the  sea  itself  and  are  close 
enough  to  one  another  for  each  to  give  support 
to  the  others.  The  islands  of  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire proper  are  extended  by  the  Kuriles  toward 
the  Aleutians  and  by  the  Loochoos,  Formosa, 
and  the  Mandated  Islands  to  the  equator.  [Re- 
cently the  Japanese  armed  forces  have  occupied 
almost  all  of  Indonesia  and  a  great  part  of  the 
south  Pacific.  Within  all  that  area  the  Jap- 
anese have  internal  sea  communications. 

The  Japanese  have  built  upon  the  splendid 
foundation  which  nature  has  given  them. 
Their  port  facilities  are  excellent.  They  in- 
clude some  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  to- 
gether with  an  ample  number  of  smaller  ports 
and  bases.  The  Inland  Sea  of  Japan  is  a  Medi- 
terranean in  itself.  Bays  and  estuaries  with 
land-based  air  protection  or  artillery  protection 
accommodate  friendly  ships  while  excluding  all 
possible  enemies. 

Throughout  these  waters  an  immense  fleet  of 
sea-going  craft  is  mobilized  for  war — all  the 
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way  from  picturesque  but  efficient  fishing  boat 
to  modern  super-dreadnaughts  of  great  size  am 
fire  power.  The  Japanese  mercantile  marine  i 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Japan  has 
large,  modern  shipbuilding  capacity,  where  bot 
coal  and  Diesel-powered  passenger  ships  an 
freighters  were  and  are  produced  in  large  nun 
bers.  There  is  nothing  inefficient  about  thes 
ships. 

The  sailors  who  man  the  Japanese  merchar 
marine  are  good  seamen.  The  modern,  smootl 
efficient  service  rendered  punctually  and  cheapl 
by  such  great  lines  as  the  N.Y.K.  or  the  O.S.I 
is  world-  famous.  All  the  Japanese  liners  whic 
competed  with  Britain,  with  Norway,  and  wit 
us  for  the  freightage  of  the  world  are  now  mi 
bilized  behind  the  Imperial  Japanese  flee 
The  British  and  American  merchant  fleets  mus 
serve  all  the  United  Nations,  including  tl 
whole  British  Empire.  The  Japanese  merchar 
fleet  serves  only  the  Japanese. 

The  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  is  an  efficiei 
instrument.  Today  Japan  is  at  war  with  bo< 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Each  of  us  se] 
arately  has  a  Navy  larger  than  Japan's;  bi 
we  have  problems  in  the  Seven  Seas.  The  tv. 
of  us  together  cannot,  at  this  moment,  reoccur 
the  vast  areas  in  the  Pacific  that  are  held  by  tl 
Japanese  Navy.  We  cannot  even  cut  them  c 
from  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  cutting  Japs 
from  the  mainland  of  Asia  is  still  a  far-aw£ 
and  much-to-be-desired  goal.  We  shall  atta: 
that  goal  only  when  we  have  built  for  it,  fougl 
for  it,  and  stained  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  bloo 
Tell  the  Americans  that  this  vast  unity  of  a 
power  is  held  by  Japanese,  all  of  whom  worsh 
the  same  Empire,  who  are  of  the  same  race,  wl 
speak  the  same  language,  who  hate  the 
enemies,  who  have  endured  a  discipline  so  stri 
that  it  leaves  no  room  for  political  parties,  ec 
nomic  factions,  or  social  rivalries.  Tell  the 
the  monolithic  unity  of  Japan  effortlessly  su 
passes  the  painfully  acquired  unity  of  the  Ge 
mans,  and  that  this  unity  is  turned  against  tl 
Chinese,  the  British,  and  us.  Japanese  S 
power  is  no  mere  matter  of  economics  or  po. 
tics ;  it  has  the  ruthlessness  and  the  power  of 
cult. 
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)ver  and  above  the  power  of  Japan  at  sea, 
3  enemy  empire  is  well  provided  with  land 
imunications.  Excellent  railways  cover  the 
at  islands  of  Japan.  The  two  largest  islands 
'e  been  linked  by  an  undersea  railway  tunnel 
ween  Shimonoseki  and  Moji.  The  railways 
Korea,  of  China,  of  Indochina,  of  Thailand, 
[  of  Malaya  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Japa- 
3.  It  is  only  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
(quipped  but  heroic  armies  of  Chiang  Kai- 
£  which  has  kept  Japan  from  realizing  the 
un  of  a  Korea-to-Singapore  land-transport 
em  which  would  parallel  the  sea  routes  she 
ady  patrols. 

ell  the  American  people  that  they  must  not 
sive  themselves  about  the  cities  of  Japan, 
vitals  of  Japan  are  modern :  the  telephone, 
o,  electric,  and  other  centers  are  up  to  date. 

cities  of  Japan  have  been  built  to  face 
hquake.  The  houses  will  burn  easily,  but 
r  fire  fighters  are  intensively  trained  and 
lent,  and,  in  any  case,  their  houses  will  be  all 
more  easy  to  replace.  The  Japanese  have 
1  in  anticipation  of  catastrophe  and  fire, 
lid  they  nowadays  build  so  that  their  whole 
ization  could  be  wiped  out  in  one  earth- 
re?  Can  the  mightiest  destruction  which 
unleashes  compare  with  the  convulsions  of 
re?  No  blitzkrieg  can  compare  with  an 
ting  volcano  or  with  the  ruptured  earth, 
tn  has  built  her  cities  to  withstand  shock, 
concussion.  When  I  think  of  the  exposed 
;ion  of  Tokyo  and  the  exposed  position  of 

York  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  occa- 
for  premature  self-congratulation, 
tese  cities  are  fed.    Unlike  Great  Britain, 
n  produces  enough  food  for  all  her  inhabit- 

I  question  whether  Japan  could  be  starved 
even  assuming  that  the  American  Navy 
I  hold  the  narrow  and  dangerous  straits 
sushima,  where  the  Russian  fleet  perished 
05.  Japan  has  her  own  rice,  her  own  gar- 
tgriculture,  her  own  fisheries, 
ith  strong  communications,  modern  de- 
s,  well-prepared  cities,  and  secure  food, 
n  is  further  reinforced  by  all  the  other 
ratus  of  modern  industrialism  and  totali- 
aism.    Her  Government  is  traditional  and 
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authoritative.  It  fits  the  habits  of  the  people 
and  has  their  unqualified  loyalty.  At  the  same 
time,  this  Government  is  as  offensively  up  to 
date  as  the  economic  Germany  of  Hermann 
Goering  or  the  propaganda  Germany  of  Paul 
Joseph  Goebbels.  Dictatorial  but  suave,  the 
Government  pervades  all  public  and  private 
life.  It  does  so,  simply  and  directly,  on  the 
basis  of  old  traditions.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment is  further  supported  by  a  propaganda 
machine  which  has  full  radio,  press,  and  motion- 
picture  coverage  of  the  country. 

We  can  turn  these  elements  of  Japanese 
strength  into  Japanese  weaknesses.  The  sea 
communications  which  hold  this  new  Japanese 
dominion  of  robbery  together  can  be  broken 
by  American  warships  and  aircraft  and  supply 
shipping  and  by  the  American  armed  men  who 
fight  for  and  hold  our  increasing  circle  of 
counterattack.  Japan,  in  all  her  seas,  has  no 
natural  defensive  line.  When  we,  by  our  own 
efforts,  are  adequately  prepared  we  can  and 
will  strike  for  final  victory.  But  our  efforts 
cannot  and  must  not  be  less  than  heroic.  Tell 
the  American  people  that  the  downfall  of 
Japan— the  conversion  of  Japan's  wide-spread 
strength  into  Japan's  diffused  weakness— de- 
pends on  the  spirit  which  we  manifest,  the  work 
which  we  do,  and  the  armed  effort  which  we 
throw  into  the  conflict. 

In  the  serious  maturity  of  our  national  life 
we  can  and  will  triumph.  The  enemies  we  face 
are  no  more  powerful  than  we  are.  But  we 
cannot  fight  partially  or  tentatively  or  dubiously 
against  men  who  are  fighting  body  and  soul 
under  the  frenzy  of  fanaticism  exploited  by 
dictatorship.  Tell  the  American  people  that 
we  must  match  the  seriousness,  the  courage,  the 
determination  of  our  enemies;  that  we  must 
fight  a  hard,  fierce  war ;  that  we  must  win,  even 
as  Russia  and  China  are  winning,  the  war  of 
battles  for  the  sake  of  freedom ;  that  this  war 
is  one  of  total  freedom  against  total  ruin.  Tell 
them  this,  and  you  will  be  telling  them  the 
soberest  truth. 

The  American  giant  has  awakened.  We,  in 
our  wealth  and  health  and  reserve  of  power, 
can  meet  any  force  which  can  be  brought  against 
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us.  With  the  brave  allies  we  have  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  with  the  ideals  which  we 
all  have  in  common,  we  can  become  irresistible. 
But  we  shall  win  only  by  fighting,  and  we  shall 
fight  in  dead  earnest  only  when  we  know  and 
understand  the  powerful  enemy  that  we  are 
up  against.  You  and  I  and  all  Americans  have 
it  in  our  power  to  show  how  well,  how  bravely, 
how  speedily  we  can  counterattack  the  enemies 
who  in  the  first  rounds  have  had  the  better  of 
the  fight.  Their  initial  victories  will  in  the 
long  run  be  shown  to  have  been  a  prelude  to 
defeat.     We  have  elements  of  strength  which 
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they  lack.     We  have  a  righteous  cause  and  \ 
are  a  free  people. 

I  should  like  to  pass  on  to  you,  as  I  ha 
passed  on  to  others,  a  sentence  from  the  dia 
of  an  American  soldier,  Martin  Treptow,  wr 
ten  shortly  before  he  fell  at  Chateau  Thier 
in  1918,  because  it  conveys  thoughts  which  eve 
one  of  us  should  have  constantly  in  mind  tod* 
"I  will  work;"  he  wrote,  "I  will  save;  I  w 
sacrifice;  I  will  endure;  I  will  fight  cheerfu 
and  do  my  utmost;  as  if  the  whole  strugj 
depended  on  me  alone." 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  FORMER  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN,  OCTOBER  27* 


[Released  to  the  press  October  28] 

I  wish  that  I  might  turn  over  the  microphone 
tonight  to  one  of  those  scores  of  Americans- 
many  of  them  my  valued  friends— who  were 
forced  to  remain  behind  in  Japanese  prison 
camps.    They  could  tell  you,  far  more  simply 
and   cogently  than  I,  what  we  are  fighting 
against  and  what  we  must  fight  for.    My  staff 
and  I,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  ex- 
changed, have  come  back  to  tell  the  tale.    But 
it  was  a  bitter  experience  to  have  to  leave  others 
behind,  imprisoned  or  interned.     To  emerge 
from  that  atmosphere  into  the  pure  air  of  a  free 
land  is  to  understand— perhaps  for  the  first  time 
fully— the    preciousness    of    freedom.      Many 
things  that  seemed  complicated  suddenly  be- 
come simple.    Doubts  are  suddenly  swept  away. 
Issues  that  were  confused  are  suddenly  clarified. 
Only  one  issue  remains :  the  issue  of  victory— 
in  the  war  and  then  in  the  peace— at  all  costs. 
Nothing  else  matters  now  but  to  win  this  war 
and  establish  a  decent  and  firm  peace. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  foreign  countries,  as  I  have  done  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  past  38  years,  necessarily 
remain  outside  the  arena  of  domestic  political 
issues  and  controversy  which  in  time  of  peace 

1  Delivered  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  C.  Grew  before 
the  National  Republican  Club,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  27, 
1942,  and  broadcast  over  station  WHN. 


are  vital  to  the  health  and  progress  of  der 
cratic  peoples.  Yet  this  I  would  say  to  y 
speaking  as  a  plain  American  with  all  the  s< 
ousness  at  my  command :  all  domestic  issues  i 
controversies  which  do  not  contribute  direc 
to  the  winning  of  the  war  should  and  must 
laid  aside  at  this  time  of  grave  national  dan< 
National  solidarity  is  today  absolutely  ne< 
sary,  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a  preludt 
United  Nations  solidarity,  and  United  Nati 
solidarity  is  a  prelude  to  victory.  For  we  m 
not  harbor  the  illusion  that  any  one  of  us  mi 
be  powerful  enough  to  defeat  this  enemy  sin; 
handed.  Nothing  less  than  the  combined  wet 
and  strength  and  will-power  and  effort  of 
the  United  Nations  will  prevail. 

For  the  past  10  years  it  has  been  my  grim 
highly  instructive  task  to  study  at  first  hand 
most  implacable— if  not  the  most  f  ormidab. 
enemy  we  have  ever  faced.  That  enemy 
sworn  to  destroy  us.  To  defeat  him  we  n 
first  appraise  him  accurately;  we  must  ana 
the  source  and  extent  of  his  strength,  and 
must  more  than  match  it. 

If  Japan's  strength  could  be  measured  by 
material  wealth,  by  her  stockpiles  of  iron 
her  reserves  of  oil,  by  her  access  to  rubber 
tin,  by  her  capacity  to  produce  ships  and  pla 
it  would  be  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  as 
her  power.    But  how  can  one  measure  the  ■ 
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sntrated  will-power   and   determination   and 
ith  of  a  whole  nation  which  is  fanatically 
(voted  to  a  common  and  total  objective  ?    And 
hen  the  faith  of  the  people  is  translated  into 
eir  daily  thoughts  and  actions,  when  their 
(termination  is  directed  solely  toward  con- 
lest  and  domination  and  enslavement  of  half 
e  world,  it  becomes  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with 
deed.    The  Japanese  people  have  been  welded 
to  an  instrument  of  war  as  no  other  people, 
rhaps,  since  Sparta.    Like  the  Spartans,  the 
panese  have  made  of  militarism — with  the 
edience,  frugality,  and  self -obliteration  which 
requires— their   highest   virtue.    They   are 
or,  but  poverty  has  been  their  companion  for 
ituries.    They  are  disciplined,  for  in  disci- 
ng they  have  solved  some  of  the  problems  of 
e  in  a  small,  overcrowded  island.    They  are 
jdient  to  authority,  the  authority  of  the  Em- 
ror— the  authority  which  for  thousands  of 
trs  has  been  the  essence  of  their  religion.    It 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  fanatical 
'  with  which  the  Japanese  soldier  gives  his 
I  for  his  Emperor. 

rhe  warlords  of  Japan  have  capitalized  on 
se  traditional  qualities  of  the  people  for  their 
1  purposes  of  aggression  and  conquest.    The 
>ple  have  been  told  that  they  are  invincible, 
I  they  believe  it.     They  have  been  told  that 
Americans  are  ludicrously  soft  and  weak, 
1  they  believe  that.    Their  erroneous  ap- 
isal  of  us  will  in  the  end  prove  their  undoing, 
anwhile  their  solidarity  is  a  source  of  incal- 
able  strength.    But  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
o  conclude  that  complete  solidarity  and  unity 
only  be  the  product  of  centuries  of  suppres- 
i,  that  it  can  only  exist  within  a  totalitarian 
mework.    The  exact  opposite  is  true.    We, 
ree  people,  can  achieve  as  great  or  an  even 
ater  unity  and  strength. 
>ur  own  allies  have  shown  us  that  the  spon- 
eous  solidarity  of  free  peoples  can  be  an  even 
'e  flexible    and    finely   tempered    weapon. 
>k  at  the  British,  a  people  wholly  dedicated 
-  common  purpose.    They  will  tell  you  that 
r  democracy  is  more  alive  today  than  ever 
>re.    When  France  fell  in  that  tragic  June 
940,  Britain,  with  her  dominions,  stood  alone 
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against  the  Nazis  and  Fascists  of  Europe.    The 
war  might  have  ended  at  that  moment.    Noth- 
ing but  a  miracle,  it  seemed,  could  save  Britain 
from  being  overrun  by  the  Nazi  hordes  massed 
within  20  miles  of  her  shores.     But  a  miracle 
did  save  her.    It  was  the  miracle  of  the  people 
to  whom  nothing  mattered  but  first  to  defend 
themselves  and  then  to  fight  on  to  victory. 
They  forgot  their  rights;  they  thought  only  of 
their  duties  and  their  capacities.    They  worked 
as  they  had  never  worked  before  to  replace  the 
equipment  lost  in  France.    They  labored  night 
and  day  on  the  defenses  of  their  island.     Barbed 
wire  and  pillboxes  appeared  as  if  by  magic  on 
the  cliffs  and  beaches;  anti-aircraft  guns  and 
fighter  planes  came  rolling  off  the  factory  assem- 
bly lines ;  Home  Guard  volunteers  loaded  their 
old  shotguns  and  drilled  through  the  long  sum- 
mer evenings  on  the  village  greens.     There  was 
no  need  to  talk  of  morale,  no  need  to  ask  for 
volunteers,  no  need  to  persuade  the  people  into 
making  necessary  sacrifices,  for  the  things  that 
had  to  be  done  no  longer  seemed  like  sacrifices. 
We  owe  much  to  the  British  Navy  and  air  force. 
They  stood,  they  held,  between  the  Nazis  and 
us  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
even  the  rest  of  the  world.    To  the  British 
people  our  debt  is  incalculable. 

We  can  look  with  no  less  appreciation  to  our 
Russian  allies  to  see  the  power  of  spontaneous 
solidarity.  The  Soviet  people  have  proved  that 
the  best-trained  military  machine  will  falter 
and  stop  in  the  face  of  sheer  courage  and  un- 
wavering determination.  Since  their  land  was 
invaded,  nothing  else  matters  to  the  Soviet 
people  but  to  work  and  fight  and  avenge  their 
dead  comrades.  That  determination  fills  their 
lives.  It  leaves  no  room  for  internal  dissensions 
or  personal  ambitions,  or  indeed  for  any  con- 
sideration of  personal  interests. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  our  Chinese  allies. 
For  11  years  the  Chinese  people  have  lived  and 
fought  and  died  for  the  survival  of  China  as  a 
free  nation.  China  has  been  unified,  and  for 
this  she  can  thank  the  sweat  and  toil  and  single- 
minded  devotion  of  her  own  people.  She  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  thank  the  Japanese  war- 
lords, although  they  by  their  brutalities  have 
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helped  to  bring  about  in  a  few  years  what  the 
Chinese  leaders  themselves  had  calculated  would 
be  a  process  of  generations.  China,  too,  has 
stood  and  has  held ;  and  to  China,  too,  we  and 
the  other  United  Nations  are  profoundly  in- 
debted. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  still  find  time 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  national  solidarity — 
an  indication  that  we  have  not  yet  achieved  it. 
It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  until  recently 
Great  Britain  and  not  the  United  States  was 
the  arsenal  of  democracy.    Now,  it  is  true,  we 
have  caught  up  with  Britain  in  the  field  of  pro- 
duction.   We  are  beginning  to  turn  out  vast 
quantities  of  war  materials.    With  our  wealth 
of  material  resources,  of  manpower,  and  of  skills 
we  have  accomplished  great  feats  of  conversion 
and  production  without  any  considerable  sac- 
rifice of  even  the  luxuries  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed.   But  we  have  only  begun  to  produce 
what  is  needed.    President  Roosevelt  has  told 
us  that  a  drastic  reduction  in  our  standard  of 
living  is  necessary  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 
On  September  11  he  said,  and  I  quote :  "So  far 
the  United  States  has  little  more  than  passed 
the  half-way  mark  towards  maximum  possible 
war  production.     Not  until  we  have  reached 
the  maximum, — and  we  can  do  this  only  by  strip- 
ping our  civilian  economy  to  the  bone — can  our 
fijrhtino;  men  and  those  of  our  allies  be  assured 
of  the  vastly  greater  quantities  of  weapons  re- 
quired to  turn  the  tide.     Not  until  then  can  the 
United  Nations  march  forward  together  to  cer- 
tain victory." 

Now  for  the  first  time  we  face  the  loss  of  some 
of  our  material  comforts.  We  are  content  and 
more  than  content  to  make  these  small  sacri- 
fices. But  I  am  not  thinking  only  of  the  new 
cars,  the  gasoline,  the  typewriters,  and  the  bi- 
cycles which  are  no  longer  ours  for  the  purchase 
price.  Victory  demands  that  we  sacrifice  lux- 
uries to  which  we  are  more  deeply  attached  than 
these.  Are  we  prepared  to  give  up  the  luxury 
of  personal  ambition  ?  The  luxury  of  personal 
dislikes  which  satisfy  old  prejudices?  The  lux- 
ury of  casual — and  supposedly  clever — remarks 
which  cause  confusion  and  distrust?  The  lux- 
ury of  irresponsible  criticism  which  leads  no- 
where ?    Are  we  prepared  to  give  up  the  luxury 
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of  disliking  some  of  our  fellow  Americans 
cause  they  are  of  other  races  and  religions?   J 
these  luxuries  we  must  give  up,  and  more, 
fore  we  can  even  approach,  through  natios 
solidarity,  the  power  of  our  allies  and  thati 
our  enemies. 

We  must  lay  aside,  too,  old  prejudices  i\ 
suspicions — inherited  from  the  past — about  j 
allies.  For  within  the  United  Nations  we  are 
on  the  same  side;  we  are  all  fighting  the  ssi 
war  against  the  same  enemy  and  for  the  S£ 
survival  and  victory.  It  is  absurd  to  disc; 
who  is  to  help  whom,  to  talk  about  "aid 
China"  or  "aid  to  Russia".  For  in  helping  e 
other  we  are — every  one  of  us — first,  last,  i 
always  helping  ourselves. 

We  had  better  dispense  also  with  the  lux! 
of  thinking  that  we  are  somehow  superior 
the  rest  of  the  world;  that  we  love  freec 
more;  that  we  are  more  devoted  to  absti 
principles  of  right  and  justice.  My  duties  b 
taken  me  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth, 
my  experience  has  proved — to  me  at  least — i 
freedom  and  justice  are  no  monopoly  of  i 
but  are  the  common  aspirations  of  humai 
wherever  and  whenever  men  and  women  I 
glimpsed  these  blessings. 

Let  us  divest  ourselves  once  and  for  al 
the  fallacy  that  recurrent  wars  impose  on  d 
disagreeable  duty  of  pulling  Europe's  or  A 
"chestnuts  out  of  the  fire" ;  that  the  New  W 
is  pure  and  the  Old  World  decadent, 
kind  of  muddy,  egotistic  thinking  is  a  lu? 
we  can  ill  afford,  for  it  beclouds  the  simpL 
sues  which  bind  the  United  Nations  toget 
These  are  luxuries  which  I  believe  we  rj 
give  up  before  we  can  achieve  the  solidarity 
is  a  prelude  to  victory.  Are  we  prepare* 
make  these  sacrifices?  Are  we  preparec 
dedicate  ourselves  wholly  to  the  vision  of  Ai 
ica  which  Woodrow  Wilson  put  into  words 
us  26  years  ago  ? 

"America",  he  said,  "is  not  anything  if  it 
sists  of  each  of  us.  It  is  something  only 
consists  of  all  of  us ;  and  it  can  consist  o: 
of  us  only  as  our  spirits  are  banded  toge 
in  a  common  enterprise :  the  enterprise  of 
erty  and  justice  and  right." 
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Ve  are  locked  in  a  life  or  death  struggle  with 
enemy  who  is  still  so  strange  to  us  that  it  is 
icult  to  understand  how  for  many  decades 
have  shared  the  same  planet,  traversed  the 
le  sea  lanes,  met  over  the  same  conference 
les,  signed  the  same  covenants,  and  yet  have 
wn  each  other  so  superficially. 
t  is  high  time  we  understood  each  other  bet- 
Mr.  Churchill  exclaimed  of  the  Japanese, 
hat  kind  of  people  do  they  think  we  are?" 
might  equally  well  ask  of  ourselves,  "What 
1  of  people  do  we  think  they  are?" 
Fe  have  seen  a  miniature  island  empire  with 
?hly  one  twenty-fifth  our  area  and  hardly 
e  than  half  our  population  lay  violent  hands 
i  continent  and  leap  by  leap  bring  several 
dred  millions  of  people  under  her  domina- 
.    We  have  watched  an  apparently  inex- 
stible  tide  of  men  and  munitions,  of  ships 
planes  pour  from  that  teeming  island  ar- 
1.    For  11  years  we  have  watched  Japan 
lingly  dissipate  her  strength— and  yet  grow 
nger.    For  it  is  a  product  of  wishful  think- 
to  suppose  that  her  successive  adventures 
»  weakened   Japan's    actual    or   potential 
igth.    The  generator  of  power  for  conquest 
orking  at  capacity.    It  lacks  for  the  present 
her  fuel  nor  directive  genius. 
I  the  past  year  you  have  heard  something  of 
sffects  of  Japan's  military  strength.   Yet  the 
ide  world  knows  comparatively  little  of  the 
ce  of  that  strength— knows  little  of  what, 
tfant  of  a  better  word,  I  shall  call  the  "mo- 
ation"  of  the  Japanese  people.     Today  I 
t  to  tell  you  something  about  that  mobiliza- 
as  I  saw  it  develop  during  my  years  in 
yo. 

ie  story  of  that  mobilization  is  the  story  of 
m's  conscious  effort,  under  central  control, 
eld  and  rivet  the  entire  nation  into  a  single 
ity  engine  of  war.    But  the  purpose  of  that 
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mobilization  was  not  merely  to  wage  war  of 
conquest ;  it  was  designed  to  place  the  Japanese 
Empire  on  the  most  scientific  and  efficient  basis 
possible,  for  the  complete  enslavement  and  ex- 
ploitation of  at  least  half  the  world  as  and  after 
the  wars  of  conquest  were  won.  That  this  am- 
bition might  involve  Japan  in  war  with  one  or 
more  of  the  great  powers  was  fully  realized  by 
her  leaders.  They  therefore  resolved  to  be  in  a 
position  to  exploit  to  the  best  advantage  every 
unit  of  national  energy  and  resource,  both  hu- 
man and  material,  of  which  they  had  or  of  which 
they  might  gain  control. 

To  this  end,  Japan's  mobilization  has  been 
total.  I  shall  try  to  convey  to  you  the  full 
meaning  of  that  word  total  as  it  applies  to  the 
wartime  mobilization  of  Japan.  Heaven  for- 
bid that  we  Americans  should  ever  experience 
the  physical  and  mental  oppression  under  which 
the  Japanese  people  are  living  today.  But  if 
you  could  be  magically  transported  for  a  day 
into  that  grim  land  of  strength,  without  joy 
you  would  understand  something  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  total  mobilization.  You  would 
sense  the  pervasiveness  of  the  militarist  spirit. 
You  would  observe  the  completeness  with  which 
life  has  been  integrated  so  that  all  the  resources 
of  the  nation,  economic,  political  and  spiritual, 
are  poured  into  the  engines  of  war.  You  would 
be  appalled  at  the  passionate  faith  of  the  people 
in  their  destiny:  the  destiny,  as  they  believe, 
of  a  master  race  ordained  to  hold  other  peoples 
in  slavery;  a  destiny  which  we  would  truly 
interpret  as  wholly  destructive  of  our  hard- 
won  heritage,  the  rights  of  man. 

You  would  come  back  from  Japan  to  this 
bright  and  beautiful  land  of  ours  as  I  did, 
filled  with  passionate  faith  in  a  far  different 
kind  of  destiny  for  mankind,  a  destiny  in  which 
all  men  alike  may  live  their  lives  in  liberty, 
democracy,  and  desire  at  least  for  common 
prosperity. 

But  you  would  come  back,  I  believe,  im- 
mensely sobered  by  the  realization  of  the  ordeal 
which  now  lies  before  us.  That  ordeal  not  only 
lies  ahead ;  it  is  with  us  now  in  our  daily  lives. 
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Our  fighting  men  have  stood  up  to  the  fury  of 
the  Japanese  onslaught  and  have  seen  face  to 
face  the  fanatical  exaltation  with  which  the 
Japanese  soldier  dies  rather  than  surrender. 
We  at  home  can  have  only  a  vicarious  experience 
of  the  faith  and  fury  of  our  enemy.  We  can, 
however,  take  very  careful  stock  of  his  strength 
on  the  home  front  as  we,  the  free  citizens  of 
a  great  democracy,  are  mobilizing  our  own  home 
front  with  a  f erver  that  is  born  of  our  faith  in 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  two  mobilizations  are  superficially  alike 
in  their  machinery.    You  will  hear  me  use  many 
familiar  phrases  such  as  rationing  and  price 
control.    But  do  not  be  deceived;  in  ultimate 
purpose  the  two  mobilizations  are  fundamen- 
tally different.      That  fundamental  difference 
of  purpose  gives  me  confidence  to  predict  that, 
in  spite  of  his  head  start  which  put  us  at  a 
serious   disadvantage,   we   shall   outstrip    our 
enemy.     For    it    must    be    remembered    that 
Japan's  newest  aggressive  intentions  turned  her 
energies  toward  conquest  as  far  back  as  1931. 
And  even  at  that  time  the  idea  of  national 
mobilization  was  neither  new  nor  recent.    That 
idea  had  its  roots  in  the  first  World  War  in 
the  passage,  during  1918,  of  the  Munitions  In- 
dustry Mobilization  Law,  which  provided  for 
government  control  of  the  munitions  industries 
only.     From  this  small  beginning  of  wartime 
control  of  war  industries  sprang  the  whole  vast 
and  elaborate  system  which  was  designed  to 
regiment  the  life  not  only  of  Japan  proper  but 
also  of  her  newly  stolen  and  synthesized  em- 
pire, of  Manchuria,  of  large  parts  if  not  the 
whole  of  China  south  of  the  wall,  of  Indochina, 
Thailand,  Burma,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
Malaya,  the  Philippines— and  any  other  terri- 
tories which  the  warlords  might  find  essential 
or  profitable  to  the  "co-prosperity  sphere". 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  whole  admin- 
istrative and  bureaucratic  history  of  the  mo- 
bilization process  over  the  past  24  years.  But 
I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  the  progress  was 
slow  and  laborious  but  persistent.  It  was  char- 
acterized by  trial  and  error;  it  was  hampered 
by  mistakes  and  setbacks.  It  was  never  free 
from  sweat  and  sacrifice.  It  was  punctuated 
and,  at  times,  hastened  by  brutal  assassinations. 
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During  the  years  immediately  after  the  fit 
World  War  when  Japan  made  a  tentative  g( 
ture  toward  international  cooperation,  mobi 
zation  plans  necessarily  were  in  the  hands 
the  military.  In  1922  they  were  relegated 
the  Census  Bureau,  where,  far  from  bei] 
buried,  they  were  expanded.  And  then,  in  195 
the  Shigen  Kyoku,  or  Resources  Bureau,  yi 
set  up  which  put  mobilization  planning  on 
firm  and  permanent  basis. 

There  is  no  telling  how  long  national  mobi 
zation  might  have  remained  in  the  bluepri 
phase  had  not  the  invasion  of  China's  Me 
churian  provinces  in  1931  thrust  the  Emp 
into  hostilities  on  a  war  scale.  The  assassii 
tion  of  a  liberal  prime  minister  by  military  t< 
rorists  dealt  a  serious  blow  in  1932  to  Japa 
brief  experiment  in  liberal  parliamentary  g( 
ernment.  The  roots  were  too  young  and  fr; 
the  plant — of  alien  origin — too  little  acclin 
tized  to  withstand  the  winds  of  political  & 
ruption,  of  economic  depression,  and  of  politi 
assassination  by  military  fanatics. 

The  Japanese  people  now  had  leaders  at  i 
helm  who  were  bent  on  speeding  up  the  mob 
zation  of  national  resources.  Continual  pi 
sure  from  the  military,  who  were  determir 
to  make  it  a  prime  instrument  of  high  poll 
brought  mobilization  more  and  more  into 
forefront.  In  1935  the  Okada  cabinet  set  uj 
Cabinet  Inquiry  Council,  which  took  up 
whole  problem.  This  was  replaced  in  1937  1 
der  the  Hayashi  cabinet,  by  the  Planning  Of 
which  drafted  the  National  General  Mobili 
tion  Law  of  1938,  a  law  which  gave  the  exe 
tive  such  broad,  sweeping  powers  as  to  men; 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  Diet. 

The  pace  was  fast  but  never  fast  enough 
satisfy  the  militarists.  They  had  not  wai 
for  the  passage  of  this  law.  Mobilization  i 
already  well  advanced  in  the  form  of  a  sei 
of  temporary  controls  which  revealed  two  < 
tinct  aims:  economic  self-sufficiency  and  c 
version  from  light  to  heavy  industry. 

On  the  success  of  these  aims  depended 
only  the  warlords'  ambitious  plans  of  conqi 
but  also  their  vision  of  post-war  Japan  as 
permanently  entrenched  exploiter  of  the  - 
East.    Japan  was  to  become  a  vast  indust: 
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rison,  supporting  the  armies  and  fleets  which 
aid  keep  Asia  enslaved.  Food  and  raw  ma- 
ils were  to  be  levied  from  Japan's  new  sub- 
B,  whose  task  it  would  be  to  support  and 
ich  the  economically  strong  but  infertile  war 
dune  which  had  conquered  them.    Last  but 

least,  Japan  was  to  become  the  master  of 
oriental  thought  and  culture, 
o  much  for  the  vision  of  power  and  glory. 
>  immediate  reality  was  far  different.  It 
int  scraping  bare  the  already  barren  cup- 
rd  of  the  domestic  civilian  economy  and  fill- 
the  war  cupboard  to  overflowing  with  every 
ce  of  material  wealth  and  human  energy 
t  the  regimented  efforts  of  Japan's  72  million 
pie  could  amass. 

.mong  the  earliest  controls  which  the  Gov- 
nent  imposed  were  those  which  regulated 
flow  of  materials  entering  and  leaving  the 
atry.  Imports  were  made  to  serve  two  pur- 
}s  only :  to  build  up  the  war  industries  and 
provide  raw  materials  that  could  be  proc- 
d  and  exported.  Superannuated  ships  were 
ght  and  reduced  to  scrap.  Oil  stocks  had  to 
iccumulated,  and  oil  companies  in  Japan 
b  made  to  enlarge  their  storage  facilities, 
expand  the  war  industries  and  keep  them 

fed  with  raw  materials  and  machine  tools 
ime,  as  I  have  said,  the  primary  object  of 
import  trade. 

ut  Japan  could  not  afford  to  neglect  various 
orts,  such  as  raw  cotton,  which  nourished 
export  trade  and  provided  her  with  much- 
led  foreign  exchange.  The  cotton  industry 
inued  to  thrive— but  for  export  only.  The 
wiese  people  saw  no  more  of  the  products 
heir  own  factories,  no  more  of  the  cotton 
i  on  which  the  people  depend  for  clothing', 
ts,  and  towels  and  many  other  necessities 
ome  life.  Since  1938  cotton  cloth  has  been 
>ned  to  hospitals  and  expectant  mothers 
.  An  inferior  substitute  made  of  staple 
'  has  taken  its  place.  Imports  which  did 
satisfy  one  or  the  other  of  these  require- 
ts  were  discontinued  step  by  step.  Foreign 
iries  such  as  coffee,  canned  foods,  woolen 
i,  and  good  leather  shoes  have  now  become 
sant  memories  to  that  small  minority  of  the 
>le  who  had  before  been  able  to  afford  them. 
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Exports,  as  I  have  said,  were  carefully  con- 
trolled and  were  directed  toward  those  countries 
where  foreign  exchange  was  most  needed. 

Control  of  materials  on  the  home  front  was 
drastic.  The  Government  first  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  things  which  were  made  of  imported 
materials.  The  disappearance  of  these  was  soon 
followed  by  the  disappearance  of  home-pro- 
duced commodities  which  could  be  exported. 
Milk,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  canned  fish  were 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  domestic  food 
supply  and  shipped  abroad. 

Salvage  of  waste  materials  and  increasing  use 
of  substitutes  are  becoming  familiar  subjects  of 
conversation  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
Japanese  people,  traditionally  among  the  most 
frugal  in  the  world,  needed  no  education  along 
these  lines.  By  a  succession  of  salvaging  drives 
which  were  labeled  "voluntary",  the  face  of 
Japan  has  been  swept  clean  of  every  kind  of 
potential  war  material.  The  Government  requi- 
sitioned old  machinery ;  many  temples  donated 
their  bells ;  railway  trains  were  stripped  of  their 
trimmings ;  and  I  have  even  seen  iron  markers 
being  dug  out  of  an  asphalt  road.  This  work  of 
collecting  was  efficiently  organized  by  the  neigh- 
borhood associations — traditional  units  of  com- 
munity life— backed  by  the  police  and  aided  by 
the  rag-pickers. 

I  have  stressed  Japan's  Spartan  frugality, 
and  I  have  indicated  that  this  is  a  source  of 
her  strength.  It  is,  of  course,  also  a  source 
of  weakness,  for  Japan's  domestic  cupboard  has 
never  been  well  stocked,  and  there  are  in  Japan 
no  reserves  of  material  wealth  such  as  we  in 
our  richly  endowed  land  are  only  beginning  to 
tap.  But  it  would  be  gravely  misleading  to 
judge  the  staying  power  of  the  Japanese  people 
by  their  reserves  of  material  wealth.  It  is  far 
wiser  to  assess  their  powers  of  self-discipline 
and  of  adaptation  to  the  rigors  of  the  so-called 
"new  structure",  which,  on  the  economic  side, 
at  least,  can  be  termed  revolutionary.  More- 
over, Japan  now  has— taken  over  since  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941— at  her  command  the  resources  of 
the  Philippines,  of  Malaya,  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  of  Burma,  in  addition  to  those  of 
the  China  seaboard  and  Indochina,  which  were 
taken  before  that  date. 
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The  great  industrial  empires  of  the  Mitsui 
and  Mitsubishi  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
in  1936  and  submitted  to  a  process  of  regimenta- 
tion which  is  now  complete.  The  Govern- 
ment tells  them,  as  it  tells  all  other  concerns, 
what  materials  they  may  buy  and  how  much 
they  may  pay  for  them ;  what  they  must  make, 
to  whom  they  may  sell,  and  at  what  prices. 
Wages,  profits,  and  dividends  are  strictly  regu- 
lated, as  well  as  all  operations  involving  capi- 
tal funds.  Competition  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Control  of  foreign  exchange  was  imposed  in 
1937.  Price  control  was  begun  as  far  back  as 
April  1938.  Japan  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
necessities,  however  stringent,  of  a  wartime 
economy  and  has  proceeded  into  a  veritable 
slave  economy.  We  mobilize  to  win  the  war; 
we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  total  and  per- 
petual militarization,  as  has  Japan. 

Taxes  have  pyramided  to  a  height  and  have 
reached  a  complexity  which  would  stagger  the 
imagination  of  the  American  taxpayer.  Small 
wonder  that  the  standard  of  life  has  deteriorated 
steadily,  bringing  hardship  to  the  millions  of 
long-suffering  and  inarticulate  little  people. 

Not  the  least  of  these  hardships  was  the 
human  upheaval  caused  by  the  conversion  from 
light  to  heavy  industry.  In  the  new  economy 
of  large-scale  heavy  industry  there  was  no 
place — except  where  they  could  be  converted 
to  war — for  the  home  workshop  and  the  small 
shop  employing  from  20  to  30  men,  where  the 
great  mass  of  labor  used  to  be  found.  And 
so  there  was  unemployment — coupled  with  a 
shortage  of  skilled  workers  and  of  farm  labor. 
The  training  and  transfer  of  workers  was  a 
slow  and  laborious  process,  but  it  was  gradually 
accomplished.  In  1939  the  Government  re- 
quired the  registration  of  skilled  male  workers, 
and  this  census  is  believed  to  have  provided 
detailed  information  about  the  skills  of  5  mil- 
lion men  in  134  trades.  Programs  of  voca- 
tional training  in  schools,  universities,  and  fac- 
tories helped  to  speed  up  the  transfer  of  workers, 
and  in  this  process  Japan  reaped  the  benefit 
of  her  remarkable  system  of  universal  public 
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education,  which  has  made  her  people  as  liters 
as  any  in  the  world. 

Another  device  was  to  decentralize  the  smal 
units  of  the  new  war  industries  in  rural  ar< 
so  as  to  make  them  safer  from  air  attack  a 
more  accessible  to  rural  labor.  These  measu 
served  partially  to  offset  the  weaknesses 
Japan's  labor  supply,  which  as  a  whole  si 
lacks  technical  training,  imagination,  and  invi 
tive  skill. 

Japanese  men  and  women  are  working  arou 
the  clock  to  keep  their  military  machine  f 
They  take  for  granted  long  hours  of  work,  of  1 
exceeding  70  a  week.  Labor  unions  and  stril 
are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  such  organizatk 
as  the  workers  may  have  are  sponsored  by  1 
Government  for  its  own  purposes  of  regimen 
tion.  Wages,  particularly  in  the  booming  am 
ment  industries,  are  relatively  high,  but  i 
Government  makes  every  attempt  to  scale  th 
down  through  high  taxes  and  enforced  savin 
Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  have  not  been  a 
to  escape  the  ravages  of  inflation.  And  so,  s 
by  side  with  a  small  class  of  the  newly  r 
which  disports  itself  at  the  resorts  and 
houses,  are  the  millions  of  poverty-ridden  I 
loyal  and  uncomplaining  subjects  of  the  E 
peror,  dreaming  of  the  rewards  of  their  sac 
fice,  not  in  terms  of  automobiles  and  radios  1 
in  terms  of  the  glory  and  immortality  of  i 
Empire. 

It  is  possible  to  understand  our  enemy  Ja{ 
only  if  we  understand  her  dream  of  conqu< 
domination,  and  slavery,  for  it  is  this  evil  dre 
by  which  the  Japanese  people  themselves  i 
dominated  and  have  been  enslaved.  We  hi 
seen  something  of  the  reality  of  this  dream 
the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  heroic  people 
occupied  China.  We  have  read  of  the  suici< 
fanaticism  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  on  the  isla 
of  Guadalcanal.  But  these,  it  may  be  said,  i 
the  products  of  a  brutal  militarism.  What 
the  people  at  home?  What  of  the  men  a 
women  who  for  thousands  of  years  have  o 
wardly  extolled  the  virtues  of  family  loyal 
obedience,  and  frugality? 
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'he  answer  lies  buried  in  those  thousands  of 
re  in  which  the  Japanese  people,  locked  in 
r  feudal  fortress,  learned  loyalty  and  obe- 
lce  to  authority ;  years  in  which  they  learned 

experience  not  to  think  "dangerous 
lghts" — dangerous  only  because  they  threat- 
1  the  security  of  the  ruling  clique ;  years  in 
ch  they  learned  to  worship  authority  and  to 
:e  obedience  to  it  before  all  considerations 
uman  welfare. 

he  Japanese  people  learned  their  lesson 
— for  the  purposes  of  their  tyrants.  They 
y  to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  with  a  blind 
passionate  faith  which  defies  analysis.  This, 
want  of  a  better  term,  we  call  the  "spiritual 
ilization"  of  the  Japanese  people,  and  it  is 
iirce  of  strength  so  formidable  that  we  must 
are  of  underestimating  its  potentialities, 
ipan  has  mobilized,  as  you  see,  on  all  fronts. 

commercial  and  financial  mobilization  of 
country  has  been  intensified  by  manpower 
intellectual  mobilization.  All  the  strength 
resources  of  Japan  have  been  sluiced  into 
channels  of  warfare.  Japan  could  win — 
mi  could  become  rich  with  the  loot  of 
t — Japan  could  ultimately  recompense  her 
)le — if  Japan  did  not  face  the  indomitable 
it  of  China  and  America  and  the  other 
ted  Nations.  The  Chinese  have  stood  for  11 
s— more  than  5  of  them  years  of  full  inva- 
— against  the  military  assault  of  Japan, 
now  are  in  action  beside  China,  and  a  score 
;her  nations  beside  both  of  us.  If  our  corn- 
effort  achieves  its  full  promise,  if  we  answer 
mese  slave  mobilization  with  our  own  free 
ilization,  we  shall  win  gloriously  and  well, 
if  we  are  slow  in  exerting  our  full  efforts, 
)rv  will  recede  further  and  further  and  will 
urchased  ultimately  at  a  terribly  high  cost 
lood  and  disappointment. 
ie  earth  which  we  wish  our  posterity  to 
rit  can  and  will  be  free.  The  industrial 
alism  proposed  by  Germany  and  Japan 
be  voted  down  by  the  bayonets  of  free 
everywhere.  I  would  like  to  close  by  read- 
to  you  words  written  not  long  ago  by  a 
ran  British  diplomatist,  once  a  colleague  of 
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mine  in  Tokyo.  This  man  wrote  me  privately ; 
he  spoke  simply  and  sincerely,  as  a  friend  and 
confidant.  These  are  his  words — to  me  they 
answer  the  question,  Why  must  we  whip  a  to- 
tally mobilized  Japan?  He  told  me  what  to 
expect  when  I  returned  from  my  months  of 
internment  in  Tokyo : 

"You  will  find  a  curious  world  of  difficult 
re-adjustments,  of  much  disappointment,  and 
even  of  anger,  at  the  slowness  and  seeming  in- 
efficiency of  our  war  machinery,  but  also  an 
ever-growing  determination  to  see  the  job 
through,  no  matter  what  the  sacrifice,  and  a 
firm  conviction,  even  in  the  darkest  moments, 
that  we  shall  win  in  the  end  and  bequeath  to  our 
successors  a  world,  much  of  it  ruined,  maybe, 
and  having  to  be  built  anew,  but  a  world  where 
the  spirit  of  man  can  grow  and  develop  in 
freedom." 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAY  OF  CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 

[Released  to  the  press  October  28] 

The  text  of  a  telegram  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Spates  to  His  Excellency  Dr. 
Eduard  Benes,  President  of  the  Eepublic  of 
Czechoslovakia,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  na- 
tional holiday  of  Czechoslovakia,  follows: 

"The  White  House,  October  28, 19]$. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  on  this  national 
holiday  of  Czechoslovakia  to  send  you  my 
hearty  felicitations  and  to  convey  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  an  expression 
of  their  sincere  good  wishes  as  well  as  their 
deep  and  lasting  friendship  for  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

"Defiant  to  a  barbarous  oppression  and 
steadfast  in  their  sacrifice,  the  Czechoslovak 
people  are  doing  their  part  toward  the  victory 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt" 


The  Near  East 


GREEK  RESISTANCE  TO  AXIS  AGGRESSION 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  GREEK 
AMBASSADOR  AT  WASHINGTON 


[Released  to  the  press  October  29] 

Before  delivery  of  his  address  on  October  28 
at  a  meeting  in  commemoration  of  Greece's  re- 
sistance to  the  Axis,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Honorable  Sumner  Welles,  read  the 
following  message  from  the  President  to  the 
Ambassador  of  Greece  at  Washington,  His  Ex- 
cellency Cimon  P.  Diamantopoulos : 

"The  White  House, 
"Washington,  October 28, 19J$. 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Ambassador  : 

"On  the  early  morning  of  October  28,  1940, 
the  Fascist  aggressors  handed  an  ultimatum  to 
Greece.  The  challenge  was  hurled  back  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation.  This  was  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  gallant  and 
courageous  people  devoted  to  their  homeland. 
You  commemorate  tonight  the  second  anni- 


versary of  the  beginning  of  the  total  resista 
of  the  Greek  people  to  totalitarian  warfare. 

"More  significant,  even,  than  the  initial  re 
to  the  challenge,  is  the  fact  that  Greece  has  c 
tinued  to  fight,  with  every  means  at  its  c< 
mand.  When  the  Greek  mainland  was  overr 
resistance  was  carried  on  from  the  islai 
When  the  islands  fell,  resistance  continued  f i 
Africa,  from  the  seas,  from  anywhere  the 
gressor  could  be  met. 

"To  those  who  prefer  to  compromise,  to  ; 
low  a  course  of  expediency,  to  appease,  oi 
count  the  cost,  I  say  that  Greece  has  set 
example  which  every  one  of  us  must  fol 
until  the  despoilers  of  freedom  everywl 
have  been  brought  to  their  just  doom. 
"Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D  Koosevem 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE1 


[Released  to  the  press  October  29] 

Out  of  the  welter  and  carnage  of  this  great 
world  upheaval  there  shine  out  resplendent 
certain  noble  feats  of  heroism,  fortitude,  and 
gallantry  of  freedom-loving  men  and  women, 
which  constitute  immortal  pages  in  the  history 
of  this  war  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  human 
spirit  and  the  human  soul. 

Of  such  is  the  story  of  the  superb  resistance 
of  the  Soviet  armies  last  year  and  the  glorious 
defense  this  summer  of  Stalingrad. 

Of  such  is  the  defiant  determination  of  the 
British  people  after  Dunkerque;  the  deathless 
story  of  the  courage  of  our  own  men  at  Bataan 

delivered  by  the  Honorable  Sumner  Welles  at  a 
meeting  in  commemoration  of  Greece's  resistance  to  the 
Axis,  Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  28,  1942. 
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and  at  Wake  Island ;  of  the  long  struggle,  ur 
the  impact  of  many  discouragements  and 
illusionments,  of  the  Chinese  nation  to  repel 
invader;  of  the  brave  guerrillas  of  Yugosla 
against  all  odds,  to  keep  up  the  fight  against 
Axis  armies  and  their  vassals. 

And  of  such  is  the  magnificent  epic  of 
people  of  Greece,  who  for  five  long  months 
only  successfully  resisted  the  superior  force 
the  Italian  Fascists  but  actually  routed  tt 

Two  years  ago  this  morning,  by  an  ad 
shameless  Axis  treachery  of  a  type  which 
world  in  recent  years  has  often  experien 
Greece  was  invaded  by  the  Italian  armies. 

By  their  resolute  and  brilliant  resistance 
heroic  people  of  Greece  shattered  forever 
hypnotic  myth  of  Axis  invincibility.    In  so 
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they  restored  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
1,  in  a  particularly  dark  hour,  new  courage, 
r  determination,  and  new  hope, 
n  five  months  a  boastful  Axis  partner  was 
uced  to  the  status  of  a  German  vassal.  Hit- 
was  forced  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  bat- 
d  satellite  and  to  deflect  to  the  Balkans  the 
ngth  of  the  German  war  machine.    Despite 

crushing  weight  of  this  second  assault 
ece  still  stood  firm.  With  British  assistance 
held  the  Nazi  hordes  at  bay  for  precious 
ks,  making  possible  the  reinforcement  of 
Near  East  and  changing  decisively,  and  dis- 
ously  for  Hitler,  the  timetable  of  Hitler's 
ck  on  Russia. 

ut,  important  as  were  the  direct  military  re- 
s  of  the  Greek  resistance,  I  believe  that  its 
e  decisive  import  is  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
lation it  brought  in  the  morale  of  the  f  ree- 
i-loving  peoples.   It  showed  us  all  that  honor 

resolution  and  courage  were  neither  im- 
mt  nor  dead.  It  demonstrated  that  the 
itness  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  does  not 
md  upon  their  numbers.    It  proved  again 

those  who  value  their  liberty  must  be  pre- 
id  to  fight  for  its  preservation,  no  matter 

great  the  odds. 

reece  had  no  hesitations;  no  reservations 
it  the  right ;  no  slightest  thought  of  accept- 
an  Axis-imposed  "collaboration".  She  has 
i  aptly  called  a  land  of  miracles ;  perhaps  the 
test  of  these  miracles  is  the  way  she  remains 

to  herself  and  relives  her  own  heroic  past 
i  age  to  age. 

ae  hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago,  while 
Grecian  patriots  were  engaged  in  the  long 
cruel  struggle  which  brought  independence 
lodern  Greece,  Henry  Clay,  then  Secretary 
tate,  gave  these  instructions  to  the  first  dip- 
itic  representative  sent  by  the  United  States 
thens : 

Ipon  reaching  Greece  .  .  .  you  will  let  the 
ing  authorities  know  that  the  people  of  the 
:ed  States  and  their  Government  through- 
:he  whole  of  the  present  struggle  of  Greece, 
i  constantly  felt  an  anxious  desire  that  it 
it  terminate  in  the  reestablishment  of  the 
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liberty  and  independence  of  that  country,  and 
that  they  have  consequently  observed  the  events 
of  the  war  with  the  most  lively  interest,  sympa- 
thizing with  Greece  when  they  have  been  un- 
fortunately adverse,  and  rejoicing  when  they 
have  been  propitious  to  her  cause." 

Once  more  Greece  is  struggling  to  regain  her 
liberty  and  independence,  and  once  more  the 
American  people  throughout  this  land  support 
her  efforts. 

Today  the  swastika  desecrates  the  Acropolis. 
The  birthplace  of  our  modern  civilization  is  de- 
filed by  bestial  invaders  who  are  stripping  the 
land  bare  and  who  are  leaving  men,  women,  and 
children  to  die  of  starvation  in  the  fields  and  in 
the  streets. 

It  is  hard  to  resist  when  you  are  starving. 
And  yet  resistance  within  Greece  goes  on;  re- 
sistance by  the  guerrilla  leader  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  by  the  saboteur  behind  the  invaders'  lines; 
by  the  boatmen  who  put  out  at  night  from  the 
darkened  shores  to  make  possible  the  escape  of 
Greek  patriots  so  that  these  may  rejoin  the 
fighting  troops  in  North  Africa. 

To  those  Greeks  upon  whom  fate  has  tempo- 
rarily imposed  a  vicious  tyranny  go  our  sym- 
pathy in  their  suffering;  our  admiration  for 
their  unrelenting  resistance ;  and  our  pledge  that 
we  will  leave  nothing  undone  which  will  hasten 
the  day  of  victory  and  liberation. 

To  those  Greeks  who  escaped  the  occupation 
of  their  homeland  to  carry  on  the  contest  from 
abroad,  goes  an  expression  of  our  feeling  that 
we  are  honored  to  be  engaged  in  this  common 
struggle  with  such  gallant  allies  and  to  be  re- 
newing again  in  the  brotherhood  of  arms  the 
bonds  of  friendship  which  have  always  united 
the  Greek  and  American  peoples. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  extent 
of  the  interest  and  sympathy  aroused  in  the 
United  States  by  the  heroic  Greek  resistance 
which  we  here  commemorate.  As  in  the  days 
of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  meetings 
were  held  in  every  State,  and  a  nation-wide 
Greek  War  Relief  Association  was  called  into 
being,  which  has  received  and  continues  to  re- 
ceive the  active  support  of  the  American  people. 
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The  President  has  found  the  defense  of  Greece 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and 
has  declared  her  eligible  for  lend-lease  assist- 
ance. 

Unhappily  the  conditions  of  the  war  now 
limit  and  hamper  the  extension  of  the  full 
assistance  which  those  in  Greece  so  dreadfully 
need  and  which  we  would  so  gladly  give  in 
recognition  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we 
owe  for  the  example  of  loyalty  and  courage 
which  they  have  given  us.  What  we  can  do 
without  helping  our  common  enemies  we  are 
doing  and  will  continue  to  do. 

Just  before  Hitler  was  compelled  by  the  Greek 
defeat  of  the  Italian  Fascists  himself  to  invade 
Greece,  there  was  published  in  the  press  of 
Athens  that  famous  open  letter  to  the  German 
dictator  whose  words  can  never  be  forgotten: 
"Small  or  great,  that  part  of  the  Greek  Army 
which  can  be  sent  there  will  stand  in  Thrace 
as  they  have  stood  upon  Epirus.  There  they 
will  await  the  return  from  Berlin  of  the  Runner, 
who  came  five  years  ago  to  light  the  torch  at 
Olympus.  We  shall  see  this  torch  light  a  fire, 
a  fire  which  will  light  this  little  nation,  which 
has  taught  all  other  nations  how  to  live,  and 
which  will  now  teach  them  how  to  die." 

No  nation  from  whose  soul  have  been  wrung 
those  words  can  ever  die. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure :  when  our  common 
victory  has  been  won,  the  free  and  independent 
people  of  Hellas  will  once  more  assume  their 
proud  and  rightful  place  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions, and  Greece  will  regain  her  territorial 
integrity  and  the  achievement  of  her  legitimate 
aspirations  for  security  in  the  world  of  the 
future.  For  our  victory  must  surely  likewise 
bring  as  its  consequence  a  world  order  in  which 
every  nation,  small  or  great,  weak  or  powerful, 
can  live  in  safety  and  in  peace  and  without 
fear. 

Until  that  new  day  dawns  the  people  of 
Greece  will,  we  know,  never  falter  in  their  fight 
for  freedom,  for  they  have  indeed  fought  the 
good  fight.  They  have  shown  all  mankind  the 
great  truth  that  if  you  love  liberty  enough  to 
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hold  all  else  as  trivial  in  comparison  to  it,  n< 
brute  force  nor  any  other  power  can  ever  pe 
manently  take  it  from  you. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  TURKISH 
REPUBLIC 

[Released  to  the  press  October  29] 

The  text  of  a  telegram  from  the  Preside 
of  the  United  States  to  His  Excellency  Ism 
Inonu,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Turk 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  t 
founding  of  the  Turkish  Republic,  follows: 
"The  White  House,  October  £9, 191$. 

"It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  send 
Your  Excellency  my  warm  personal  felicil 
tions  on  this  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  t 
Turkish  Republic,  and  to  extend  on  behalf 
the  people  of  the  United  States  their  most  c< 
dial  wishes  for  the  continued  well-being  of  t 
Turkish  people.  The  Turkish  Republic  I 
been  outstandingly  fortunate,  during  the  nil 
teen  years  since  its  establishment,  in  enjoyi 
the  guidance  of  great  leaders.  My  congratu 
tions  to  the  Turkish  people  on  this  auspici( 
occasion  are  linked  with  my  sincere  confidei 
in  their  future,  under  the  wise  direction  of  Y( 
Excellency's  Government. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt' 


[Released  to  the  press  October  29] 

The  Secretary  of  State  made  the  followi 
remarks  on  October  29  to  a  group  of  dist 
guished  Turkish  journalists  who  called  \x\ 
him  at  the  Department : 

"I  have  particular  pleasure  in  welcoming 
day  five  distinguished  representatives  of 
Turkish  press.    The  occasion  is  a  notable  c 
for  today  is  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of 
founding  of  the  Turkish  Republic  on  Octo 
29, 1923. 

"During  the  past  19  years  Turkey  has  est 
lished  an  outstanding  reputation  for  the  < 
rect  and  orderly  conduct  of  its  internatio 
relations.     In  1936,  for  example,  at  the  v 
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ie  when  certain  other  nations  were  disregard- 
:  so  flagrantly  their  treaty  obligations,  Tur- 
r  called  a  conference  of  the  interested  na- 
is  at  Montreux  for  revision  of  the  treaties 
taining  to  the  Dardanelles.    I  am  happy  to 
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reflect  today  the  most  favorable  impression 
which  Turkey  has  created  in  the  United  States 
by  the  consistently  correct  and  able  manner  in 
which  the  Eepublic's  foreign  affairs  have  been 
conducted." 


International  Conferences,  Commissions,  Etc. 


INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  COUNTRY  WOMEN 

OF  THE  WORLD 

ADDRESS  BY  VERNON  E.  BUNDY1 

Country  Women  in  a  Neighborhood  of  Nations 


used  to  the  press  October  31] 

am  Chairman  and  Ladies: 
adds  much  to  my  own  satisfaction,  in  being 
ent  at  this  conference,  that  I  am  entrusted 
a  message  to  you  from  the  Honorable  Cor- 
Hull,  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
etary  Hull's  message,  addressed  to  the 
ed  States  Liaison  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
d  Country  Women  of  the  World,  is  this : 

t  gives  me  pleasure  to  send  my  greetings  to 
■epresentatives  of  the  Associated  Country 
len  of  the  World  and  to  congratulate  you 

having  assembled  to  cooperate  in  plans 
ictions  to  meet  the  gravest  emergency  and 
leverest  test  that  freedom-loving  peoples 
ever  faced. 

our  conference  at  this  time  exemplifies  the 
sd  effort  in  which  the  United  States  and  the 

United  Nations  are  joined  to  defend  our 
ire,  our  liberties,  and  our  very  lives.  We 
ombating  a  barbarous  onslaught  by  Axis 
issors  who  would  rob,  enslave,  and  de- 
us. 

Ivered  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  31,  1942,  at  a 
ence  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Liaison 
ttee  of  the  Associated  Country  Women  of  the 
Mr.  Bundy  is  with  the  Division  of  Commer- 
)licy  and  Agreements,  Department  of  State. 


"The  blight  of  the  aggressors  has  fallen  in 
terrible  form  upon  the  farm  and  city  homes  of 
many  lands.  Its  menace  hangs  over  every  home 
in  the  world.  Even  as  the  threat  is  to  all  our 
homes,  so  we,  men  and  women  of  each  of  the 
United  Nations,  are  one  in  our  resolve  to  hasten 
victory  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
which  will  then  be  open  to  us  to  build  a  better 
world." 

Here  ends  Secretary  Hull's  message. 

The  letter  inviting  the  Department  of  State 
to  send  a  representative  to  your  conference  con- 
tained this  sentence :  "Rural  women  wish  to  have 
constructive  attitudes  and  to  do  anything  pos- 
sible to  promote  the  Good  Neighbor  policy  on 
this  hemisphere.  They  also  wish  to  think  con- 
structively about  other  nations,  including  the 
post-war  situation  in  regard  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  also  toward  the  people  of  the  nations 
with  which  we  are  now  at  war."  Now  this  as 
a  guide  to  what  I  was  to  try  to  say  here  today 
provided  wide  latitude,  in  fact  a  rather  breath- 
taking degree  of  latitude. 

It  seemed  that,  before  coming  here  to  suggest 
what  direction  your  attitudes  and  thinking 
should  take,  it  would  be  wise  to  examine  a  little 
the  available  evidence  on  your  present  attitudes 
and  on  how  those  attitudes  are  being  expressed 
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and  implemented.    Since  the  home-demonstra- 
tion service  of  the  Federal  and  State  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Services  is  an  important  and 
typical  part  of  the  organization  of  the  Associ- 
ated Country  Women  of  the  World,  and  since 
statistical  and  other  reports  relating  to  their 
work  were  readily  available  I  turned  to  those 
reports— and  not,  I  may  say,  for  the  first  time. 
I  was  impressed,  but  not  surprised,  to  find  that 
in  1941  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  Ameri- 
can families  had  been  influenced  in  their  home 
lives  through  the  home-demonstration  projects, 
and  that  well  over  one  million  American  women 
and  girls  are  members  of  organized  home-dem- 
onstration clubs  and  groups.     But  I  was  im- 
pressed, as  I  have  always  been  impressed,  with 
the  nature  of  the  work  done  in  these  groups  and 
especially  with  the  way  in  which  it  is  done. 

The  outline  of  extension  projects  points  the 
direction  which  the  attitudes  of  American  coun- 
try women  have  taken,  whether  or  not  the  par- 
ticular group  in  question  happens  to  be  a  home- 
demonstration  group.    The  statistics  on  these 
projects  give  evidence  of  the  extent  and  vigor 
with  which  rural  women  are  giving  dynamic 
expression  to  their  attitudes.    The  method— I 
mpan  the  fact  that  you  work  together,  coopera- 
tively, helping  one  another,  depending  upon 
local  leadership  wherever  possible— also  reveals 
much  about  your  attitudes  and  about  the  think- 
ing in  the  farm  homes  of  America.    It  offers 
assurance  that  those  attitudes  and  activities  will 
be  applied  not  only  to  the  affairs  of  rural  homes 
but  to  the  national  and  international  problems 
of  this  country  and  of  the  United  Nations— 
indeed  of  all  nations— in  the  winning  of  the  war 
and  in  the  post-war  period. 

Ranking  high  among  those  problems,  of 
course,  is  the  problem  of  producing  war  mate- 
rials and  food.  Production  has  always  been 
the  business  of  the  farm  home.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising to  note  increases  in  the  number  of  groups 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  produc- 
tion of  farm  goods.  Results  of  their  efforts  are 
reflected  in  the  current  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  higher  production  of 
eggs  and  poultry,  dairy  products,  pork,  and 
other  foods.    The  1942  figures  are  vast,  but  for 
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me  they  reflect  not  so  much  columns  of  staty 

tics  as  mental  pictures :  pictures  of  farm  womi 

setting  extra  hens  and  going  out  in  the  rain] 

bring  in  baby  chicks  for  which  there  isn't  enoui 

room  in  the  brooder,  parking  them  under  t- 

kitchen  range ;  pictures  of  farm  women  milki; 

cows,  separating  milk,  and  feeding  pigs  so  til 

the  farmer  whose  hired  man  has  gone  to  U 

Army  can  stay  in  the  fields  for  extra  hou) 

pictures  of  farm  women  and  farm  men  doi; 

chores  by  lantern  light  after  it  is  too  dark  to 

the  furrows  and  again  before  it  is  light  enoui 

And  it  is  not  that  farm  women  and  n 

are  doing  that  with  thought  only  for  thti 

selves,  or  even  for  their  own  countrymen  ale: 

The    foodstuffs    from    American    farms   U 

ranches  are  going  in  thousands  of  tons  to.j 

nourishment  of  other  men  and  women  in  otj 

friendly  countries,  whose  need  is  vastly  gra; 

than  our  own,  even  when  we  have  begun: 

pinch  a  little  bit,  as  we  have  just  begun: 

do.    There,  it  would  seem,  is  a  fair  exair. 

of  the  attitude  of  rural  women  translated  jj 

action  on  an  international  problem. 

Similarly,  attitudes  are  expressed  in  proj 
for  saving,  for  making  things  do,  for  cam;: 
and  preserving,  for  collecting  scrap.  Tli 
sands  of  groups  of  farm  women  are  doing  tli 
things  cooperatively  as  a  part  of  a  natio 
and  an  international  program.  The  natk 
nutrition  program  for  making  strong  the  Ar- 
ican  family  to  meet  the  tests  and  the  task 
wartime  is  a  notable  effort. 

Your  letter  mentioned  the  good-neigl 
policy  on  this  hemisphere.  That  policy  u 
more  than  the  extension  of  the  policy  wl 
prevails  in  the  average  rural  neighborhoo 
policy  tested  and  found  to  be  the  only  effec 
one.  In  1941  community-service  projects  v 
carried  on  by  nearly  50,000  community  grr 
in  2,400  counties  of  the  United  States: 
operation  with  the  Red  Cross,  coopera 
in  making  and  assembling  garments  for 
fering  children  in  foreign  countries,  coop 
tion  in  collecting  vegetable  seeds  for  the  gar 
of  England.  These  are  all  good-neighbor! 
icies,  and  translating  them  into  internal 
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rs  is  only  a  matter  of  geographical  exten- 
,  not  a  matter  of  change  in  principles, 
nderlying  all  these  activities  is  the  necessity 
iderstanding :  understanding  your  neighbor 
3s  the  fence  or  across  the  ocean  and  knowing 
;  his  problems  are  and  how  he  is  attempting 
eet  them.    Outstanding  among  the  activi- 
of  rural  women,  particularly  in  the  past 
years,  has  been  the  rapid  development  of 
j  groups  and  study  projects  and  of  confer- 
!  like  this,  whereby  rural  women  are  learn- 
nore  and  more  about  the  world  neighbor- 
in  which  they  are  living.    There  has  been 
mendous  advance  in  the  interest  of  farm 
hi  in  such  things  and  in  their  knowledge 
Le  affairs  of  other  countries.     To  that  re- 
able  advance,  it  would  seem,  can  be  credited 
:  of  the  sound  thinking  and  the  vigorous 
ity  which  characterize  the  program  of  the 
homemaker  today. 

course,  that  big  neighborhood,  the  world, 
idily  growing  smaller,  just  as  a  rural  com- 
fcy  grows  smaller  and  neighbors  come 
I  through  the  development  of  communica- 
and  transportation.  Even  with  gas  and 
rationed  and  with  priorities  on  telephone 
ment,  we  live  closer  together  in  the  country 
than  we  did  yesterday.  The  same  thing 
true  as  regards  the  world.  When  we  must 
lose  together,  it  is  better  to  be  good  neigh- 
han  bad  neighbors. 

I  come  to  you  today  without  any  radical 
mendations  about  changing  the  direction 
ir  thinking  or  suggestions  for  reorienting 
ittitudes,  as  they  are  revealed  by  your  ac- 
n  your  own  neighborhoods.  But  it  is  only 
!ul  to  say  that  there  is  not  on  the  immediate 
»n  any  indication  that  the  time  is  near 
the  activities  expressing  those  attitudes 
s  relaxed.  That  implementation  must  be 
ued  and  intensified.  The  war  must  be 
Jong  these  lines  and  the  tasks  of  recon- 
ion,  little  less  difficult,  will  follow.  We 
win  the  war  and  establish  the  peace 
?h  hard  application  of  the  same  principles 
tual  understanding,  friendly  cooperation, 
ird  work.  This  will  not  be  for  our  wel- 
lone  but  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  all  the 
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world.  We  have  learned,  or  must  learn, 
through  bitter  experience,  that  whether  we  like 
it  or  not  we,  as  individuals,  as  families,  as 
groups,  and  as  nations  must  live  together  and 
in  part  for  each  other.  What  is  bad  for  one  is 
not  good  for  all.  Never  in  history  has  this 
plain,  unvarnished  fact  been  more  apparent. 

I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  a  soulless  ma- 
terialist if  I  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  inter- 
national economic  relations— of  international 
commercial  policies.  I  shall  do  so  not  only  be- 
cause I  am  a  little  more  at  home  in  that  field 
but  because  of  several  other  vastly  more  im- 
portant reasons.  Economic  conditions  are  basic 
to  and  heavily  influence  many  spiritual  and 
ethical  attitudes.  Furthermore,  economic  and 
commercial  relationships  among  nations  closely 
touch  and  directly  affect  every  farm  and  city 
home  to  a  greater  degree  than  do  cultural  and 
political  relations  among  nations.  Believe  me, 
I  am  not  depreciating  the  importance  in  the 
rural  community  or  in  international  relations  of 
mutual  tolerance,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  avoiding  racial  or  religious  prejudices, 
education.  All  these  things  are  essential  to  good 
neighborliness  and  good  lives. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  however,  is  that 
all  these  things  are  easier  for  us  to  attain  when 
our  own  economic  status  and  our  economic  rela- 
tions with  others — on  the  next  farm  or  on  an- 
other continent— are  satisfactory.  As  it  is  true 
of  individuals  so  it  is  true  of  peoples  that  only 
those  who  are  free  to  labor  and  produce  goods 
and  services,  free  and  secure  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  are 
truly  free  in  spirit. 

We  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with 
those  of  other  nations,  desire  to  enjoy  the  "four 
freedoms".  The  freedoms  of  thought,  of  speech, 
and  of  worship  are  more  attainable  and  more 
secure  if  also  we  have  freedom  from  want — 
which  means  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
living  for  every  family  in  every  country,  up 
to  its  capacity  to  produce  and  contribute  to 
human  welfare. 

This  is  true  even  as  regards  the  nations  with 
which  we  are  now  at  war.  The  present  rulers 
of  these  nations,  it  is  true,  cannot  plead  for 
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themselves  desperation  under  poverty  and  want. 
Their  course  is  dictated  by  insane  and  brutal 
lust  for  power  and  ruthless  determination  to 
dominate.     They  wage  war  to  take  by  force 
what  belongs  to  others,  simply  because  they 
think  they  are  strong  enough  to  do  so.    Eco- 
nomic  security   for  those  leaders  themselves 
would  be  no  bar  to  their  mad  purpose.     We 
know  that  now,  having  learned  it  the  hard  way. 
But  if  the  common  people  of  Europe— even 
those  of  the  Axis  nations— after  the  first  World 
War  had  enjoyed  better  economic  and  living 
conditions  Hitlerism  would  have  been  retarded 
even  if  not  wholly  prevented.    Want  and  in- 
security among  the  common  people  of  Europe 
furnished  the  reeking  hotbed  in  which  the  nox- 
ious weed  of  totalitarianism  nourished. 

When  victory  has  been  won,  there  must  be  a 
reckoning  and  a  severe  one.    All  the  peoples  of 
the  United  Nations  who  are  now  suffering  un- 
der the  horror  of  this  war  demand  that,  when 
the  might  of  the  aggressors  has  been  crushed, 
the  nations  and  the  leaders  who  have  perpe- 
trated this  monstrous  evil  must  be  rendered  for- 
ever impotent  to  repeat  it.    There  must  be  pun- 
ishment of  those  guilty  of  war-making  and  of 
barbarities.    That  is  a  matter  for  judicial  ac- 
tion.   There  must  be  such  measures  of  disarma- 
ment and  powerful  international  control  as  will 
force  the  keeping  of  the  peace  by  those  who 
would  otherwise  break  it.     That  is  the  com- 
mon resolve  of  all  the  United  Nations.    We  can 
ask  no  less. 

But  in  dealing  out  this  justice  and  in  making 
peace  secure  we  must  take  no  measure  which 
will  rebound  against  us  and  our  own  welfare  in 
the  future.  We  must  not  again  create  fertile 
soil  and  sow  it  with  dragon's  teeth  to  rise  again 
in  another  generation  to  assail  freedom  and 
good-will  and  human  decency. 

In  the  after- war  world  we  all  want  the  high- 
est possible  standards  of  living— for  ourselves, 
for  our  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere,  and  for 
all  the  United  Nations.  And  we  want  them  as 
well  for  the  common  people  of  nations  now  our 
enemies,  so  that  when  their  present  leaders  have 
been  brought  to  book  they  can  again  become  part 
of  the  civilized  world  and  we  never  again  shall 
have  to  spend  our  substance  and  shed  our  blood 
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to  crush  a  menace  from  them  to  our  own  li 
and  liberties. 

Winning  the  war  is  not  our  only  present  i 

urgent  task.    We  are  not  allowed  to  dec 

whether  we  will  win  the  war  now  or  plan 

post-war  world  now.    We  must  do  both,  t 

they  are  one  task.    What  we  do  in  prosecut 

the  war  determines  in  part  the  kind  of  wo 

we  shall  have  after  the  war.    What  we  do  r 

toward  building  a  secure  peace  on  strong  t 

nomic  foundations  affects  the  winning  of 

war.     The  help  we  give  our  allies  now  and 

promises  we  give  now  of  cooperating  in  est 

lishing  a  new  and  better  world  after  the  T 

are  strengthening  their  courage  and  their  h 

and  their  confidence.    That  is  helping  then 

help  us  fight  the  war.    The  plans  we  make  1 

give  hope  even  to  the  nations  that  are  over 

by  the  Axis  and  make  them  more  alert 

anxious  to  weaken  and  destroy  their  ener 

and  ours  at  every  opportunity.     It  is  not 

possible  that  even  common  people  in  the  1 

countries,  helpless  and  driven  by  their  br 

leaders,  are  now  considering  whether  the  w 

we  propose  would  be  better  than  that  offi 

them  by  their  masters,  whose  promises  1 

grown  thin  with  repetition  and  lack  of  fv 

ment. 

Granted  that  we  do  want  the  highest  pos; 
living  standards  for  all  countries  after  the 
tory,  what  shall  we  do  to  bring  them  ab 
Part  of  the  answer  must  come  from  every  i 
vidual  home— farm  or  city— in  the  United 
tions.  The  task  can  be  accomplished  on! 
the  attitudes  of  cooperation  and  toleran© 
clear-sighted  self-interest,  revealed  so  ofte 
American  farm  homes  and  communities, 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  economic  probler 
the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  must  take  a  leading 
in  this  task:  First,  because  of  self-intere! 
a  prosperous  world ;  second,  because  of  our  | 
strength  and  therefore  our  great  responsib 
We  cannot  avoid  this  responsibility  if  we  w 
Our  influence,  if  constructive,  will  go  far  t 
sure  a  better  world  after  the  war;  if  neg£ 
our  influence  would  be  fully  as  strong  ii 
opposite  direction. 
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he  statement  of  war  aims  in  the  historic 
intic  Charter  has  been  subscribed  to  by  all 
United  Nations.  Moreover,  in  mutual-aid 
ements  with  a  growing  number  of  countries 
nd  they  have  promised  to  take  "  .  .  .  agreed 
>n  .  .  .  open  to  participation  by  all  other 
itries  of  like  mind,  directed  to  the  expan- 
,  by  appropriate  international  and  domestic 
sures,  of  production,  employment,  and  the 
ange  and  consumption  of  goods,  which  are 
naterial  foundations  of  the  liberty  and  wel- 

of  all  peoples;  to  the  elimination  of  all 
is  of  discriminatory  treatment  in  interna- 
il  commerce,  and  to  the  reduction  of  tariffs 
Dther  trade  barriers  ..." 
lese  mutual  pledges  of  cooperation  in  the 
3mic  field  recognize  the  interdependence  of 
>ns,  as  sources  of  supply  and  as  markets. 
ie  highest  possible  living  standard  within 
country  and  throughout  the  world  requires 
the  greatest  possible  volume  of  physical 
s  be  produced  and  that  the  greatest  pos- 

number  of  people  have  employment  and 
ig  power.    The  more  goods  there  are,  the 

wants  can  be  satisfied.  If  the  greatest 
ble  total  volume  of  goods  is  to  be  produced, 
individual  and  each  country  must  produce 
hings  he  or  it  is  best  qualified  to  produce, 
ie  case  of  an  individual  that  qualification 
be  the  possession  of  a  certain  type  of  soil 
is  farm  or  a  certain  skill  or  aptitude  or 
ing  in  his  craft.  For  a  nation  it  may  be 
ssion  of  certain  combinations  of  natural 
rces  or  an  advanced  state  of  development 
s  industries.  There  is  great  difference 
g  farms  and  the  crops  for  which  they  are 
idapted.  There  is  likewise  a  great  differ- 
unong  nations.  The  main  economic  prob- 
m  the  period  between  the  wars  grew  out  of 
titude  of  barriers  to  the  exchange  of  goods, 
within  countries  and  between  countries. 
Jvery  individual  and  every  nation  is  going 
whice  those  things  he  or  it  is  best  qualified 
>duce,  in  order  that  there  may  be  the  great- 
)tal  quantity  of  goods,  then  men  and  na- 
must  exchange  their  own  goods  and  serv- 
or  the  goods  and  services  of  others.  And 
exchange  must  be  on  a  fair  and  equitable 

value  given  for  value  received.    In  the 
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modern  world  no  nation  and  no  individual  can 
be  completely  self-sufficient,  except  at  the  lowest 
possible  level  of  subsistence.  We  need  many 
things  from  foreign  countries,  both  raw  mate- 
rials with  which  to  produce  our  manufactured 
goods  and  products  with  which  to  maintain  our 
own  health  and  comfort.  Some  things,  or  sub- 
stitutes for  them,  we  can  obtain  or  produce  in 
our  own  country  but  only  at  disproportionate 
and  uneconomic  cost  in  raw  materials  or  in 
labor. 

All  this  is  about  the  import  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, about  the  reasons  why  we  must  have  cer- 
tain things  from  abroad.    What  are  the  reasons 
why  the  United  States  must  export  its  own 
products?     One  perfectly  apparent  reason  is 
that  we  can  pay  for  the  imports  we  want,  in 
the  most  efficient  and  profitable  way,  with  ex- 
ports   of    our    specialties.     Another,    perhaps 
equally  important,  reason  for  exports  is  the  de- 
sirability of  full  employment  of  our  resources 
and   our   productive   capacity.     If  American 
farms  and  factories  are  going  to  operate  at 
maximum  capacity  so  that  our  farmers  and  our 
workmen  are  profitably  employed  and  able  to 
earn  and  to  share  in  the  goods  of  the  world, 
if  our  natural  resources  are  to  be  transformed 
into  the  greatest  possible  volume  of  material 
goods,  we  must  export.    The  capacity  of  this 
country  to  produce  many  important  agricul- 
tural and  manufactured  products  is  greater  than 
the  capacity  of  our  own  consumers  to  use  them 
profitably.    That,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
everybody  in  this  country  now  has  all  that  he 
wants  of  everything,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  we  can  more  than  supply  our  own  needs 
for  many  things.     We  can  turn  out,  for  ex- 
ample, more  wheat,  cotton,  corn  and  hogs,  type- 
writers, radios,  automobiles,  and  many  other 
things  than  can  be  sold  in  this  country  at  re- 
munerative prices. 

That  portion  of  these  things  that  exceeds  our 
own  practical  levels  of  domestic  consumption 
must  go  abroad.  Otherwise  it  either  accumu- 
lates here  and  depresses  domestic  markets  to 
unremunerative  price  levels  or  production  will 
be  cut  down,  unemployment  will  occur,  and 
living  standards  will  drop  in  this  country  by 
just  the  degree  to  which  we  fail  to  turn  out 
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things  we  are  well  qualified  to  produce,  to  be 
exchanged  for  other  things  which  we  want 
and  which  other  countries  produce  to  better 
advantage. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  the  same  question 
about  our  exports  that  we  asked  about  our  im- 
ports, in  reverse.    That  is,  how  are  we  to  be  paid 
for  them?     And  we  get  the  same  answer  that 
we  got  in  the  other  case.    They  must  be  paid  for 
in  goods  or  services  from  foreign  countries. 
That,  in  fact,  is  the  only  way  at  present  in  which 
we  can  be  paid  for  them.    Other  countries  have 
very  little  of  the  world's  gold,  even  if  we  were 
able  to  use  additional  gold  to  good  advantage. 
We  can  and  probably  shall  extend  them  credits 
which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  some  goods 
and  services  from  us  without  immediate  pay- 
ment in  their  goods  and  services,  their  main 
source  of  dollar  purchasing  power.    However, 
in  the  long  run,  nations,  like  individuals,  must 
balance  goods  and  services  rendered  against 
goods  and  services  received.     Imports  into  the 
United   States   are  the  only  practical  means 
whereby  foreign  countries  can  acquire  enough 
dollars  to  purchase  our  goods  and  enable  us  to 
keep  up  our  production.     Foreign  purchases  of 
our  goods  create  employment  in  the  United 
States  and  thereby  support  our  domestic  mar- 
ket generally  as  well  as  our  foreign  market. 

When  we  and  other  countries,  between  the 
two  wars,  adopted  restrictive  trade  policies 
which  destroyed  trade  in  each  other's  commodi- 
ties, we  not  only  lost  our  foreign  markets  but  we 
saw  our  domestic  buying  power  impaired  and 
our  domestic  economy  at  depression  depths. 

Exchange  of  goods  among  individuals  and 
among  nations  should  be,  as  I  have  said,  on  a 
fair,  equitable,  and  non-discriminatory  basis. 
Trade  should  not  be  subject  to  oppression  and 
compulsion  because  one  group  or  one  nation 
seeks  to  take  advantage  of  other  groups  or  other 
nations.  Uneconomic,  discriminatory,  and  ex- 
cessive trade  barriers  imposed  for  the  immediate 
advantage  of  one  group  inevitably  injure  other 
groups  and  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  abandon  all  restraints 
on  international  trade.    We  and  most  other 
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countries  have  legitimate  sanitary  restrictin 
on  imports,  anti-dumping  laws,  and  other  me 
ures  designed  to  prevent  recognized  abiu 
The  vast  majority  of  American  producers  hi 
little  to  fear  from  fair  competition  from  t 
other  country  in  the  world. 

When  tariffs  and  other  trade  restrictions 
used  selfishly  for  the  short-term  benefit  of 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  vast  majority  of  p 
ducers  and  all  consumers,  they  become  obsti 
tions  to  the  maximum  production,  exchange,  i 
utilization  of  "goods  which  are  the  mate) 
foundation  of  the  liberty  and  welfare  of 
peoples"  and  they  defeat  the  aim  of  high  liv 
standards  for  all. 

For  the  past  8  years  the  United  States 
been  making  substantial  progress,  in  coopc 
tion  with  other  nations,  toward  reduction  of 
uneconomic,  discriminatory,  and  excessive  tr 
barriers  which  had  come  into  being,  largeh 
the  years  between  the  wars,  to  burden  intei 
tional  commerce  and  depress  living  stands 
throughout  the  world.  This  has  been  ace 
plished  through  the  program  of  reciprocal  tr 
agreements  provided  for  by  the  Trade  Ag 
ments  Act  of  1934,  which  authorized  negotia; 
with  other  countries  for  removal  and  reduct 
on  both  sides,  of  such  barriers.  The  act 
thorizes  modification,  by  not  more  than  50  ] 
cent,  of  United  States  tariffs  and  other  im] 
charges  in  return  for  corresponding  concess 
by  the  other  country.  Under  the  authorit; 
this  act,  twice  extended  for  additional  3-; 
periods,  such  agreements  have  been  conch 
with  24  foreign  countries.  Negotiations  wi 
other  countries  are  pending  now. 

These  agreements  have  brought  results  in 
form  of  increased  foreign  trade,  to  the  mu 
advantage  of  the  participating  countries.  ! 
tistical  evidence  of  this  improvement  isJ 
course,  now  obscured  by  war  even  as  trad 
general  is  restricted  and  controlled  by  war! 
measures  and  needs.  But  it  was  evident  be 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  hostilities  thai 
reducing  some  of  its  own  tariff  barriers  in  tj 
agreements  the  United  States  had  not  only  i 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  reduction  and  rein 
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riffs  and  barriers  imposed  upon  our  ex- 
by  foreign  countries  but  had  increased 
;n  purchasing  power  for  American  goods 
lereby  employment  and  buying  power  of 
ican  consumers  on  the  domestic  market, 
bodied  in  the  act  of  1934  is  the  uncondi- 
most-favored-nation  principle  which  has 
)asic  in  the  foreign  commercial  policy  of 
tiited  States  for  many  years.     Under  this 
the  United  States  applies  the  reduced 
jf  duty  on  certain  products  provided  for 
rade  agreement  to  the  like  products  of 
untries  not  found  to  be  discriminating 
it  United  States  trade,  and  many  other 
•ies  give  us  the  same  fair  treatment.    In 
riod  between  wars,  when  trade  discrimina- 
mong  nations  had  become  all  too  preva- 
ils policy  protected  United  States  export 
from  innumerable  discriminations, 
agreements  now  in  effect  and  in  prospect 
.ssurance  of  sounder  economic  relations 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
ow  and  after  the  war.    They  help  to  make 
id  specific  the  details  of  the  kind  of  inter- 
al  economic  relationships  which  we  he- 
re worth  fighting  for.    In  due  course  we 
Iso,  in  cooperation  with  the  other  United 
is,  make  real  and  specific  the  details  of 
ispects  of  our  international  economic  rela- 
ips— in  the  monetary  and  exchange  fields, 
field  of  international  investments,  and  in 
•elated  fields. 

937  and  again  in  1940  the  Congress  re- 
,  each  time  for  a  3-year  period,  the  au- 
r  contained  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
4,  under  which  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
are  negotiated.  On  both  occasions  the 
3ss  acted  only  after  careful  deliberation 
and  examination  of  the  fundamental 
less  of  the  program,  the  effectiveness  of 
ministration,  and  the  value  of  its  results. 
:h  occasions,  however,  there  was  opposi- 
30th  open  and  subtle — to  its  extension, 
newal  voted  by  the  Congress  in  1940  will 
on  June  12, 1943.  In  a  very  few  months, 
>re,  there  will  be  another  test  to  determine 
sr  this  country  will  continue  to  follow 
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the  realistic  and  sensible  policy  which  for  8 
years  has  benefitted  American  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  trade. 

This  time  the  decision  has  even  greater  world- 
wide significance  than  on  the  previous  occa- 
sions. It  must  be  the  right  decision  if  the  eco- 
nomic objectives  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  to 
which  all  the  United  Nations  have  subscribed, 
are  to  be  fulfilled.  Furthermore,  in  mutual- 
aid  agreements  our  government  and  the  govern- 
ments of  nearly  half  the  other  United  Nations 
have  pledged  themselves  specifically  to  take 
agreed  action  to  reduce  tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers  and  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  discrim- 
inatory treatment  in  international  commerce. 

In  view  of  the  momentous  significance  of  the 
choice  we  are  to  make,  surely  the  awakening 
awareness  of  American  citizens,  including  your 
own  organizations,  toward  our  international 
economic  opportunities  and  responsibilities  will 
lead  to  the  determination  not  to  repeat  our 
tragic  economic  errors  of  the  years  between  the 
wars. 

The  winter  of  1942-43  is  destined  to  be  a  time 
of  crisis  for  all  the  world.  The  fate  of  all  na- 
tions will  turn  upon  military  decisions  and  upon 
the  establishment  of  such  a  peace  as  alone  can 
make  victory  worth  what  it  will  cost.  The  main 
pillar  in  the  economic  base  for  such  a  peace  is 
removal  of  uneconomic  and  unjust  obstructions 
to  commerce  among  nations.  Because  the 
United  States  is,  economically,  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world  its  decision  this  winter 
to  go  forward  with  the  reciprocal-trade-agree- 
ments program  will  be  an  epochal  step  in  world 
history. 


General 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BALFOUR 
DECLARATION 

[Released  to  the  press  October  31] 

In  commemoration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  publication  of  the  Balfour  Decla- 
ration by  the  British  Government  on  November 
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2,  1917,1  a  memorandum  was  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  a  group  of  Rabbis.  Secre- 
tary Hull  observed  that  the  Balfour  Declaration 
had  aroused  wide  attention  in  the  United  States 
and  that  this  country  had  followed  with  in- 
terest and  sympathy  the  work  which  had  been 
done  under  it,  in  which  American  citizens  have 
played  a  useful  part.    He  added : 

"This  country  was  shocked  and  outraged, 
when  tyranny  and  barbarity  again  commenced 
their  march,  at  the  brutality  which  was  inflicted 
on  certain  races,  and  particularly  on  the  Jewish 
populations  of  Europe.  Apparently  no  form 
of  abuse  has  been  too  great,  and  no  form  of  tor- 
ture or  oppression  too  vile,  to  be  meted  out  to 
these  populations  by  the  Nazi  despots.  And  in 
taking  this  attitude  toward  the  Jewish  race  they 
have  made  it  plain  by  concrete  acts  that  a  like 
attitude  would  be  taken  toward  any  other  race 
against  whom  they  might  invent  a  grievance. 

"The  Jews  have  long  sought  a  refuge.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  have  an  even  wider  objec- 
tive ;  we  must  have  a  world  in  which  Jews,  like 
every  other  race,  are  free  to  abide  in  peace  and 
in  honor. 

"We  meet  today  when  the  battle  for  freedom 
is  being  carried  on  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
and  our  every  effort  is  concentrated  on  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  We  can  with  confidence  look  for- 
ward to  the  victory  when  liberty  shall  lift  the 
scourge  of  persecution  and  the  might  of  the 
United  Nations  free  mankind  from  the  threat 
of  oppression. 

"Of  all  the  inhuman  and  tyrannical  acts  of 
Hitler  and  his  Nazi  lieutenants,  their  systematic 
persecution  of  the  Jewish  people — men,  women, 
and  children — is  the  most  debased.  The  fate  of 
these  unhappy  people  must  be  ever  before  us 
in  the  efforts  we  are  making  today  for  the  final 
victory;  at  the  moment  of  triumph  under  the 
terms  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  prepared  not  only  to  redeem  their 
hopes  of  a  future  world  based  upon  freedom, 
equality,  and  justice  but  to  create  a  world  in 
which  such  a  tragedy  will  not  again  occur." 
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DEATH  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  RAY  MANI 

[Released  to  the  press  October  28] 

Dr.  William  Ray  Manning,  who  retire 
cently  after  many  years  of  service  as  an  oj 
of  the  Department  of  State,  died  on  Octol; 
at  his  Washington  home. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  addressed  th 
lowing  letter  to  Mrs.  Manning : 

"My  Dear  Mrs.  Manning  : 

"I  am  greatly  distressed  to  learn  of  the' 
ing  of  your  distinguished  husband,  win 
held  in  such  high  esteem  by  myself  and  1 
many  friends  in  the  Department  and  in  thd 
eign  Service.  He  was  an  exceptionally  va 
employee  of  the  Department  of  State  for  i 
years.  His  work  always  reflected  his  sch' 
attainments,  a  wide  experience  and  a  pro 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs. 

"My  associates  and  I  extend  our  he)' 
sympathy  to  you  and  the  members  of  the  I 
in  your  irreparable  loss. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

Cordell  Hi 

Biography :  William  Ray  Manning— I 
diplomatic  documents ;  b.  Home,  Kans.,  D 
1871;  s.  Enoch  and  Mariva  (Stone)  M.; 
Baker  U,  1899;  fellow  and  asst.,  Englis 
tory,  U.  of  Kans.,  1901-02;  A.M.,  1902; 
and  asst.,  European  history,  U.  of  Ch 
1902-04,  Ph.D.,  1904;  studied  in  hist,  ar 
at  Seville,  Madrid,  Paris,  and  London, 
m.  Mabel  Marvel,  May  26, 1903 ;  children- 
othy  Carmen,  Winston  Marvel,  Neva  Pf 
Instr.  economics  and  history,  Purdue  U., 
07;  asst.  prof.,  American  history,  U.  o: 
summer  sch.,  1907;  asst.  prof.,  diplomat! 
tory,  Coll.  Polit.  Sciences,  George  Wash: 
U.,  1907-10;  adj.  prof.,  Latin- America- 
English  history,  U.  of  Tex.,  1910-17,  assoc. 
same,  1917-19 ;  official  Dept.  of  State,  ' 
ington,  since  1918.  Lecturer  on  Latin-i 
can  history  and  internat.  relations,  Amerk 
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>-34.  Engaged  in  historical  research  work 
Carnegie  Instn.,  summers,  1908,  1909,  1910; 
ate  research  work  in  archives  of  State  Dept., 
hington,  summer  1911,  in  archives  of  Rela- 
ys Exteriores,  Mexico  City,  summer,  1912, 
in  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  sum- 
1913 ;  Albert  Shaw  lecturer  in  diplomatic 
>ry.  Johns  Hopkins,  spring  1913.  Techni- 
dviser  U.  S.  delegation,  3d  Pan  American 
lway  Congress,  Santiago,  Chile,  1939. 
ber,  National  Geographic  Society,  Amer- 
Society  of  International  Law,  American 

Assn.  (was  winner,  1904,  of  its  Justin 
;or  prize,  with  U.  of  Chicago  doctoral  dis- 
m,  The  Xootka  Sound  Controversy,  1905). 
or:  Early  Diplomatic  Relations  Between 
Fnited  States  and  Mexico  (Shaw  lectures), 

Editor :  Arbitration  Treaties  Among  the 
-ican  Nations,  1924;  Diplomatic  Corre- 
lence  of  United  States  Concerning  the  In- 
ldence  of  Latin-American  Nations,  3  vols., 
Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United 
s:  Inter-American  Affairs,  1831-1860,  12 
1932-39.    In  recognition  of  the  value  of 

two  publications,  decorated,  National 
•  of  Merits,  Govt,  of  Ecuador,  1935.  Edi- 
)iplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United 
;:  Canadian  Relations,  1784-1860,  4  vols. 
1,1940;  vol.  2,  1942). 

APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS 

Frank  P.  Lockhart,  a  Foreign  Service 
of  class  I,  was  designated  Chief  of  the 
of  Philippine  Affairs,  effective  October 
2  (Departmental  Order  1103). 


The  Foreign  Service 


AL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  FOREIGN 
VICE  OFFICERS  ON  PHASES  OF 
NOMIC  WARFARE 

I  to  the  press  October  26] 

first  group  of  Foreign  Service  officers 
t  back  from  their  posts  in  the  other 
an  republics  by  the  Department  of  State 
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to  undergo  an  intensive  course  of  instruction  in 
economic  work  arising  from  the  war  is  in  Wash- 
ington this  month.  At  least  three  similar 
courses  are  planned  for  1943.  In  addition  to 
18  officers  specially  ordered  to  return  from  their 
posts,  the  school  is  attended  by  10  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  recently  brought  back  from  the  Far 
East  and  now  assigned  to  Latin  American  posts 
and  by  21  newly  appointed  Foreign  Service 
Auxiliary  officers. 

Several  other  Government  agencies,  including 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  War  Production  Board,  and 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American 
Affairs,  are  giving  these  officers  an  opportunity 
to  study  their  operations  at  first  hand.     The 
greater  part  of  the  instruction,  however,  is  be- 
ing given  by  officers  of  the  Division  of  World 
Trade  Intelligence,  the  American  Hemisphere 
Exports  Office,  the  Foreign  Funds  Control  Di- 
vision, and  the  Division  of  Defense  Materials, 
of  the  Department  of  State.    The  subject-mat- 
ter  includes   export   control,   export   licenses, 
problems  connected  with  the  supply  to  the  other 
American  republics  of  their  essential  require- 
ments, allocations  to  them  of  certain  scarce  ma- 
terials, the  various  financial  controls  enforced 
by  the  Treasury,  the  operation  of  the  Pro- 
claimed List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals,  and 
the  program  of  acquisition  by  the  United  States 
of  strategic  materials. 

In  all  these  fields  the  Department  of  State,  in 
connection  with  guiding  our  foreign  relations 
and  conducting  negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ments of  our  sister  republics,  and  the  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  our  Government 
charged  with  the  actual  operation  of  these  va- 
rious phases  of  economic  warfare  have  made 
very  heavy  demands  upon  our  Foreign  Service. 
The  staffs  of  our  missions  and  consular  offices 
in  the  other  American  republics  are  constantly 
being  strengthened  to  carry  this  additional 
burden. 

Realizing  the  vital  importance  of  this  work 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  hemispheric  solidarity  and  the  need 
for  personal  contact  with  the  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  concerned,  the  State  Department 
decided  to  bring  to  Washington  at  periodic  in- 
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tervals  field  officers  in  charge  of  various  sec- 
tions of  this  economic  work.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  normal  methods  of  instruction  by  mail 
and  telegraph  are  inadequate  to  enable  these 
officers  to  keep  abreast  of  policy,  developments, 
and  procedure.  Two  somewhat  similar  courses 
have  been  held  previously  this  year  for  new  ap- 
pointees to  the  Foreign  Service  Auxiliary,  prior 
to  their  departure  for  their  posts. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  course  on 
October  31  the  officers  will  proceed  to  their 
posts. 


Department  of  State 

Commercial  Relations :  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  Continuing  in  Force  the  Agreement  of  Aug- 
ust 4, 1937,  and  Text  of  Agreement  of  August  4, 1937— 
Agreement  effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at 
Washington  July  31,  1942 ;  effective  August  6,  1942. 
Executive  Agreement  Series  265.     Publication  1813. 
8  pp.     50. 
Detail  of  Military  Officer  To  Serve  As  Adviser  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Panama :  Agreement 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Panama — 
Signed     July     7,     1942;     effective     July     7,     1942. 
Executive  Agreement  Series  258.     Publication  1814. 
10  pp.  50. 
Waiver  of  Passport  Visa  Fees :  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Argentina — Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  April  15, 1942 ;  effective  June 
1,  1942.    Executive  Agreement  Series  266.    Publica- 
tion 1819.     5  pp.     50. 
Publications  of  the  Department  of  State  (a  list  cumu- 
lative from  October  1,  1929) .     October  1,  1942.     Pub- 
lication 1820.     iv.  33  pp.    Free. 
Military    Mission:  Agreement    Between    the    United 
States  of  America  and  Bolivia— Signed  August  11, 
1942;  effective  August  11,  1942.     Executive  Agree- 
ment Series  267.     Publication  1821.     12  pp.     50. 
Repatriation  and  Hospitalization  of  Prisoners  of  War, 
Reciprocal  Application  of  the  Model  Agreement  An- 
nexed to  the  Convention  Signed  at  Geneva  July  27, 
1929:   Arrangement  Between  the  United   States  of 
America  and  Germany — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 


between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Minis 
Switzerland  at  Washington,  in  charge  of  Germ 
terests,  dated  March  4  and  30,  1942.  Exe 
Agreement  Series  255.    Publication  1822.    2  p] 


Legislation 


Amending  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940 : 

S.  Rept.  1664,  77th  Cong.,  on  H.  R.  4167  [ext 

provisions  for  naturalization  of  certain  ali 

eransof  the  World  War].    2  pp. 

S.  Rept.  1665,  77th  Cong.,  on  H.  R.  6250  [to  a 

terially  the  Government  in  national  de 

6  pp. 
Amending  Subsection  (C)  of  Section  19  of  the 
gration  Act  of  February  5,  1917,  As  Amend 
Rept.  1666,  77th  Cong.,  on  H.  R.  6450  [to  pen 
Attorney  General  to  submit  suspended  depo 
cases  to  the  Congress  more  frequently  than 
year].     2  pp. 


Treaty  Information 


POSTAL 
Universal  Postal  Convention,  1939 

French  West  Africa 

The  American  Consul  at  Dakar  repon 
a  despatch  dated  August  25, 1942  that  the 
nal  Officiel  de  VAjrique  Occichntale  Fro 
of  August  22,  1942  published  the  Eesolut 
the  Government  General,  No.  2799  A.  P.,  < 
gust  10,  1942,  making  effective  in  Frencl 
Africa  the  French  Government's  Decr< 
1612,  of  June  1,  1942,  promulgating  th< 
versal  Postal  Convention  and  subsidia 
rangements  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  M 
1939. 

The  agreements  which  became  effecti 
French  West  Africa  are  the  conventic 
arrangement  concerning  letters  and  pa 
of  declared  value,  the  arrangement  cc 
ing  parcel  post,  and  the  arrangement  co 
ing  postal  money  orders. 
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AMERICAN  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  FRENCH  NORTH  AFRICA 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


ied  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  7] 

order  to  forestall  an  invasion  of  Africa  by 
any  and  Italy,  which,  if  successful,  would 
tute  a  direct  threat  to  America  across  the 
iratively  narrow  sea  from  western  Africa, 
erful  American  force  equipped  with  ade- 
weapons  of  modern  warfare  and  under 
ican  command  is  today  landing  on  the 
erranean  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  the 
h  colonies  in  Africa. 

j  landing  of  this  American  Army  is  being 
id  by  the  British  Navy  and  air  forces 
\  will,  in  the  immediate  future,  be  rein- 
1  by  a  considerable  number  of  divisions 
British  Army. 

s  combined  allied  force,  under  American 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  British  cam- 
in  Egypt  is  designed  to  prevent  an  oc- 
on  by  the  Axis  armies  of  any  part  of 
srn  or  western  Africa  and  to  deny  to  the 
isor  nations  a  starting  point  from  which 
rich  an  attack  against  the  Atlantic  coast 
Americas. 


In  addition,  it  provides  an  effective  second- 
front  assistance  to  our  heroic  allies  in  Kussia. 

The  French  Government  and  the  French 
people  have  been  informed  of  the  purpose  of 
this  expedition  and  have  been  assured  that  the 
allies  seek  no  territory  and  have  no  intention 
of  interfering  with  friendly  French  authorities 
in  Africa. 

The  Government  of  France  and  the  people  of 
France  and  the  French  possessions  have  been 
requested  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  the 
American  expedition  in  its  effort  to  repel  the 
German  and  Italian  international  criminals, 
and  by  so  doing  to  liberate  France  and  the 
French  Empire  from  the  Axis  yoke. 

This  expedition  will  develop  into  a  major 
effort  by  the  allied  nations,  and  there  is  every 
expectation  that  it  will  be  successful  in  re- 
pelling the  planned  German  and  Italian  in- 
vasion of  Africa  and  prove  the  first  historic 
step  to  the  liberation  and  restoration  of  France. 


•••■■ 
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RADIO  MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  TO  THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE 


d  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  7] 

jonnection  with  current  military  oper- 
in    French    North    Africa,    President 

relt  has  broadcast  by  radio  to  the  French 
the  following  message  in  French : 

friends,  who  suffer  day  and  night,  under 
ishing  yoke  of  the  Nazis,  I  speak  to  you 
who  was  with  your  Army  and  Navy  in 
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France  in  1918.  I  have  held  all  my  life  the 
deepest  friendship  for  the  French  people — for 
the  entire  French  people.  I  retain  and  cherish 
the  friendship  of  hundreds  of  French  people  in 
France  and  outside  of  France.  I  know  your 
farms,  your  villages,  and  your  cities.  I  know 
your  soldiers,  professors,  and  workmen.  I 
know  what  a  precious  heritage  of  the  French 
people  are  your  homes,  your  culture,  and  the 
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principles  of  democracy  in  France.  I  salute 
again  and  reiterate  my  faith  in  Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, and  Fraternity.  No  two  nations  exist 
which  are  more  united  by  historic  and  mutually 
friendly  ties  than  the  people  of  France  and  the 
United  States. 

"Americans,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
United  Nations,  are  striving  for  their  own  safe 
future  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  the  ideals, 
the  liberties,  and  the  democracy  of  all  those 
who  have  lived  under  the  Tricolor. 

"We  come  among  you  to  repulse  the  cruel 
invaders  who  would  remove  forever  your  rights 
of  self-government,  your  rights  to  religious 
freedom,  and  your  rights  to  live  your  own  lives 
in  peace  and  security. 
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"We  come  among  you  solely  to  defeat  a 
rout  your  enemies.  Have  faith  in  our  wJ 
We  do  not  want  to  cause  you  any  harm. 

"We  assure  you  that  once  the  menac  < 
Germany  and  Italy  is  removed  from  yom 
shall  quit  your  territory  at  once. 

"I  am  appealing  to  your  realism,  to 
self-interest  and  national  ideals. 

"Do  not  obstruct,  I  beg  of  you,  this  | 
purpose. 

"Help  us  where  you  are  able,  my  friends..! 
we  shall  see  again  the  glorious  day  when  till 
and  peace  shall  reign  again  on  earth. 

"Vive  la  France  eternelle !" 


FREE  MOVEMENT  OF  PERSONS,  PROPERTY,  AND  INFORMATION 
INTO  AND  OUT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  2] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

On  December  23, 1941 1  approved  a  statement 
of  war  production  policy  for  Canada  and  the 
United  States,1  which  contained  the  following 
recommendation. 

"Legislative  and  administrative  barriers,  in- 
cluding tariffs,  import  duties,  customs,  and 
other  regulations  or  restrictions  of  any  char- 
acter which  prohibit,  prevent,  delay,  or  other- 
wise impede  the  free  flow  of  necessary  muni- 
tions and  war  supplies  between  the  two  coun- 
tries should  be  suspended  or  otherwise  elimi- 
nated for  the  duration  of  the  war." 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  27,  1941,  p.  578. 


The  needs  of  the  war  effort  have  multil: 
our  demands  for  a  maximum  and  integrates 
production  not  only  at  home  and  in  Canadl 
in  every  country  of  the  United  Nations."1 
must  further  take  advantage  of  possibility 
procurement  from  every  available  sourcef 
eign  or  domestic.  Speed  and  volume  oi? 
output  have  become  more  than  ever  befo 
our  history  the  primary  conditions  of  vi| 

To  achieve  an  all-out  war  production  d 
we  must  implement  and  supplement  the  ) 
already  taken  by  the  Congress  and  the  Presl 
to  eliminate  those  peacetime  restrictions  | 
limit  our  ability  to  make  the  fullest  and  ci 
est  use  of  the  world's  resources.    At  my  <r 
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1,  the  Government  agencies  have  already  re- 
red  and  are  engaged  in  removing,  wherever 
sible,  numerous  administrative  requirements 
[  formalities  affecting  the  movement  of  war 
ds,  information,  and  persons  into  or  out  of 

United  States.  There  remain,  however, 
ly  legislative  obstacles  to  that  movement 
ch  impede  and  delay  our  war  production 
rt. 

hese  obstacles  fall  into  two  classes:  Those 
ctly  affecting  the  movement  to  and  from  the 
oms  territory  of  the  United  States  of  mate- 

information,  and  persons  needed  for  the 
effort,  such  as  customs  duties  and  the  laws, 
the  administrative  supervision  required  by 
affecting  movement  of  persons  and  prop- 
at  our  borders  and  ports ;  and  those  which 
Dse  limitations  on  the  procurement,  acqui- 
n,  or  use  of  non-American  articles  or  the 
sportation  of  supplies  in  non-American  bot- 
i,  such  as  restrictions  on  the  use,  under 
truction  differential  subsidy  contracts,  of 
American  materials  in  the  construction  of 
)ls  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
nended ;  on  the  procurement  of  any  article 
>od  or  clothing  not  grown  or  produced  in 
Jnited  States  or  its  possessions;  on  the  ac- 
tion for  the  public  use,  public  buildings, 
ublic  works  of  non-American  articles;  or 
ransportation  by  sea  of  Navy  supplies  ex- 
in  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
lave  already  exercised  by  Executive  order 
lower  granted  under  the  First  War  Powers 
to  extend  to  the  Government  procurement 
cies  the  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary 
lie  Navy  to   make   emergency   purchases 
id  of  war  materials  and  to  enter  them  free 
ity.   This  has  measurably  assisted  our  war 
:,  but  it  only  partially  eliminates  the  ob- 
is prescribed  by  law  which  I  have  already 
ioned. 

therefore,  recommend  early  enactment  by 
Congress  of  legislation  to  the  extent  re- 
d  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war, 
*ee  movement  of  persons,  property,  and  in- 
ation  into  and  out  of  the  United  States. 
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I  do  not  now  recommend  that  the  Congress 
repeal  or  amend  any  of  these  peacetime  restric- 
tive laws.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  problem 
can  best  be  dealt  with  by  giving  to  the  President 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  but  no  longer,  the 
power  on  a  selective  and  flexible  basis  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  all  or  any  such  laws,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  meet  new  and  perhaps  unfore- 
seen problems  as  they  may  arise,  and  on  such 
terms  as  will  enable  the  Chief  Executive  and 
the  Government  agencies  to  work  out  in  detail 
parallel  action  in  other  countries. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
The  White  House, 
November  £,  191$. 

PROCLAIMED  LIST:  SUPPLEMENT  4 
TO  REVISION  III 

[Released  to  the  press  November  1] 

The  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  the  Coor- 
dinator of  Inter- American  Affairs,  on  Novem- 
ber 1  issued  Supplement  4  to  Revision  III  of 
the  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Na- 
tionals, promulgated  August  10,  1942.1 

Part  I  of  this  supplement  contains  361  ad- 
ditional listings  in  the  other  American  repub- 
lics and  29  deletions.  Part  II  contains  127 
additional  listings  outside  the  American  repub- 
lics and  12  deletions. 


Europe 


TWENTY-FIFTH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

[Released  to  the  press  November  7] 

The  texts  of  messages  transmitted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  His  Excel- 

1 7  Federal  Register  8845. 
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lency  Mikhail  Kalinin,  President  of  the  Presi- 
dium of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  His  Excellency  V.  M.  Molototf,  Vice 
President  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commis- 
sars and  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Soviet  Union,  follow : 

"November  6, 1942. 

"On  the  occasion  of  this  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  State, 
I  convey  to  Your  Excellency  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States. 

"For  the  second  time  in  a  generation,  our  two 
countries  are  in  the  forefront  of  a  gathering  of 
nations  aligned  against  a  common  enemy. 
Collaboration  in  the  mighty  military  task  before 
us  must  be  the  prelude  to  collaboration  in  the 
mightier  task  of  creating  a  world  at  peace. 

"The  resistance  of  free  peoples  has  made  pos- 
sible the  mounting  power  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Russian  Army  and  the  Russian  people  in 
their  continuing  struggle  against  Nazi  conquest 
today  bear  the  brunt  of  the  massed  weight  of 
the  Nazi  might  and  their  incomparable  heroism 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  determination  and  unre- 
lenting effort. 

"Let  Your  Excellency  rest  assured  that  the 

steadily  growing  power  of  the  United  States 

has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  dedicated  to 

complete  victory. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt" 


"November  6,  1942. 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Soviet  Republic, 
permit  me  to  express  to  Your  Excellency  the 
sincere  admiration  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  heroism  of 
the  army  and  people  of  Russia  in  the  face  of  the 
savage  onslaught  on  your  homeland  by  the 
forces  of  Nazi  aggression. 

"In  this  stupendous  struggle  for  the  preser- 
vation of  human  freedom,  my  country  is  reso- 
lutely gathering  its  might  and  is  increasingly 
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bringing  it  to  bear  against  our  common  foe.  I 
am  confident  that  the  combined  efforts  of  yc 
nation,  of  mine,  and  of  all  the  United  Natio 
will  give  us  all  complete  victory,  not  only 
the  fields  of  battle,  but  also  in  the  paths  of  t| 
ensuing  peace. 

Cordell  Hull' 


American  Republics 


NATIONAL    ANNIVERSARY    OF    PANAI 

[Released  to  the  press  November  3] 

The  text  of  a  telegram  from  the  President 
the  United  States  to  His  Excellency  Ricai 
Adolf  o  de  la  Guardia,  President  of  the  Repul 
of  Panama,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  anniv 
sary  of  the  independence  of  Panama,  follows 
"The  White  House,  November  3, 19$ 

"I  offer  to  Your  Excellency  and  through  \ 
to  the  people  of  Panama  the  sincere  congra 
lations  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
United  States  on  this  anniversary  of  the  Inj 
pendence  of  Panama.  Since  the  celebration 
this  occasion  a  year  ago  our  two  countries 
partners  in  the  defense  of  a  common  cause,  I 
of  the  new  world,  have  taken  significant  ; 
positive  steps  against  enemies  bent  on  the  i 
struction  of  our  right  to  exist  as  free  n. 
Upon  sending  these  felicitations  it  is  gratify 
to  contemplate  the  sincere  friendship  and  c 
diality  that  characterize  our  cooperative  effo 
Franklin  D  Rooseveli 


Cultural  Relations 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  PERUVIAN  HISTORIAN 

[Released  to  the  press  November  3] 

Dr.  Jose  Uriel  Garcia,  professor  of  the  hisl 
of  Peru  and  the  history  of  Peruvian  art  at 
National  University  of  Cuzco,  arrived  in  Wi 
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>n  on  November  3,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
irtment  of  State,  for  a  two  months'  tour  in 
country,  which  will  probably  include  lead- 
nuseums,  libraries,  and  manufacturing  cen- 
in  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Pitts- 
h,  and  Indian  reservations  in  the  South- 


General 


lRMISTICE  day  proclamation 

e  President  has  issued  the  following  proc- 
;ion  (no.  2570)  regarding  Armistice  Day, 

ie  calm  which  settled  over  the  Western 
t  at  11  a.m.  on  November  11,  1918,  closed 
)hase  of  a  world-wide  struggle  against 
ss  aggression  and  for  the  basic  freedoms 
.nkind ;  and 

ie  United  States,  in  company  with  the 
d  Nations,  must  once  more  champion  the 
ial  freedoms — freedom  of  speech,  free- 
)f  worship,  freedom  from  want  and  free- 
born  fear 1— on  a  world-wide  battlefield ; 

dth  can  be  kept  with  those  who  died  in 
rst  World  War  only  by  resolutely  prose- 
£  to  final  victory  the  great  war  in  which 
e  now  engaged,  and  by  crowning  that  vic- 
tvith  a  peace  which  shall  safeguard  and 
1  these  essential  freedoms. 
hereas  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  18 
I  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  passed  June  4, 
(44  Stat.  1982) ,  requests  the  President  of 
nited  States  to  issue  a  proclamation  for 
servance  of  Armistice  Day,  November  11 : 

>W,    THEREFORE,     I,    FRANKLIN    D.     ROOSE- 

"four  freedoms"  here  referred  to  were  first 
•ated  by  President  Roosevelt  in  an  address  de- 

before  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of 
ss  on  January  6,  1941  (H.  Doc.  1,  77th  Cong., 
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velt,  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, do  hereby  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  rededicate  this  Nation,  on 
November  11, 1942,  to  the  great  task  of  winning 
this  war  and  building  a  just  peace  in  order  that 
we  and  our  children  may  live  in  a  world  made 
free  to  work  toward  human  advancement;  and 
I  direct  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be 
displayed  on  all  Government  buildings  on  that 
day. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this 
seventh  day  of  November  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-seventh." 


AWARD   OF   THE  DECORATION  OF   THE 
LEGION  OF  MERIT 

On  October  29,  1942  the  President  issued  Ex- 
ecutive Order  9260  regarding  the  "Legion  of 
Merit": 

"By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  20, 
1942  (Public  Law  671 -77th  Congress),  I 
hereby  prescribe  the  following  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  award  of  the  decoration  of  the 
'Legion  of  Merit'  created  by  said  act: 

"1.  The  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Merit 
shall  be  awarded  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  at  his  direction  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
friendly  foreign  nations,  who,  after  the  procla- 
mation of  an  emergency  by  the  President  on 
September  8,  1939,  shall  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  exceptionally  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  performance  of  outstanding  services. 

"2.  Awards  of  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Merit  may  be  proposed  to  the  President  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Navy,  each  acting  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  an  officer  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  who  has  personal  knowledge  of 
the  services  of  the  person  recommended. 

"3.  Eecommendations  for  awards  to  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  friendly  foreign  nations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  approval." 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  RELIEF 

On  October  31, 1942  the  President's  War  Re- 
lief Control  Board  issued  to  the  press  a  tabula- 
tion of  contributions  collected  and  disbursed 
during  the  period  September  6,  1939  through 
September  1942,  as  shown  in  the  reports  sub- 
mitted by  persons  and  organizations  registered 
with  the  Board  for  the  solicitation  and  collec- 
tion of  contributions  to  be  used  for  relief  in  for- 
eign countries,  in  conformity  with  the  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  section  3  (a)  of  the 
act  of  May  1,  1937  as  made  effective  by  the 
President's  proclamations  of  September  5,  8, 
and  10,  1939,  section  8  of  the  act  of  November 
4,  1939  as  made  effective  by  the  President's 
proclamation  of  the  same  date,  and  Executive 
Order  9205  of  July  25, 1942. 

The  statistics  set  forth  in  the  tabulation  are 
incomplete  as  regards  relief  activities  which  a 
number  of  registered  organizations  have  been 
carrying  on  in  respect  to  non-belligerent  coun- 
tries, for  which  registration  has  not  heretofore 
been  required. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  and  cer- 
tain religious  organizations  are  exempted  from 
registration  with  the  Board  by  section  3  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  9205,  and  the  accounts  of  these 
organizations  are  not  included  in  this  tabula- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  foreign  relief  organiza- 
tions shown  in  this  tabulation,  a  list  of  the  or- 
ganizations which  have  been  registered  with  the 
Board  for  domestic  war  relief  and  welfare  ac- 
tivities is  included  in  this  release. 
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Copies  of  this  tabulation  may  be  obtai 
from    the    President's    War    Relief    Cone 
Board,    Washington    Building,    Washing  i 
D.C. 


The  Department 


COMMITTEE  ON  POLITICAL  PLANNED 

On  November  2,  1942  the  Secretary  of  £i 
issued  the  following  Departmental  order  | 
1105)  : 

"There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Departmei 
State  a  Committee  on  Political  Planning. 

"This  Committee  shall  be  composed  of; 
four  Political  Advisers,  the  Adviser  on  In 
national  Economic  Affairs  and  a  represent;! 
of  no  less  rank  than  an  Assistant  Chief  ol 
following  Divisions:  Foreign  Activity  Co 
lation,  Current  Information  and  World  T  j 
Intelligence.  As  occasion  demands  the  c 
of  other  divisions  and  such  other  officers  oj 
Department  as  may  be  of  assistance  in  era  i 
tion  with  any  plans  or  studies  under  consici 
tion  by  the  Committee  will  be  invited  to  pan 
pate  in  the  sessions  of  the  Committee. 

"The  Committee  is  charged  with  the  woi 
developing  and  laying  before  the  Secretary 
the  Under  Secretary  plans  in  the  field  oit 
Department's  political  activity. 

"Mr.  James  C.  Dunn  is  hereby  desigri 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Political  fc 

ning. 

"Mr.  Selden  Chapin  is  hereby  appointed 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  P 
cal  Planning.  He  will  be  provided  with 
assistance  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  reqr 
Initially,  he  will  be  assigned  one  office 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 
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'The  Executive  Secretary,  and  in  his  absence 
l  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  is 
thorized  to  call  on  each  geographic  division 
I  upon  the  various  technical  divisions  for 
:h  special  studies  as  may  be  required  for  the 
i  of  the  Committee. 

'The  provisions  of  this  Order  shall  be  ef- 
tive  on  November  2,  1942,  and  shall  super- 
e  the  provisions  of  any  existing  Order  in 
iflict  therewith." 


Treaty  Information 


COMMERCE 
Igreement  Between  Argentina  and  Spain 

"he  American  Embassy  at  Madrid  reported 
a  despatch  dated  October  1, 1942  that  a  com- 
rcial  agreement  between  Argentina  and 
tin  was  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  Septem- 
5, 1942. 

Lccording  to  information  contained  in  an 
icle  in  El  Mumdo,  a  weekly  magazine  pub- 
ied  in  Madrid,  the  agreement  provides  for 
sale  on  credit  by  the  Argentine  Government 
;he  Spanish  Government  of  stated  amounts 
wheat  and  tobacco.  Argentina,  providing 
resources  permit,  will  authorize  the  exporta- 
i  of  mules,  sugar,  barley,  tobacco,  hides,  tal- 
,  dried  vegetables,  casein  and  other  milk 
ducts,  quebracho,  casings,  asbestos,  cotton, 
tt,  and  animal  by-products,  etc.  Spain 
ees  to  permit  the  exportation  of  the  follow- 
goods  to  Argentina :  Machinery  in  general, 
icially  for  textile  and  oil  industries ;  agricul- 
tl  products;  refractory  materials;  chloride 
)otash;  mercury;  pharmaceutical  products; 
es;  pimentos;  sassafras;  essential  oils; 
ors ;  fine  table  wines ;  books ;  mineral  waters ; 
The    Spanish    Government    also    under- 
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takes  to  construct  and  to  deliver  in  Spain  to  the 
Argentine  Government  2  merchant  ships  of 
9,000  tons  each  and  to  furnish  Argentina  30,000 
tons  of  iron  and  steel,  as  well  as  to  provide  the 
means  of  transport  for  petroleum  so  far  as  avail- 
able tonnage  permits.  It  is  provided  that 
Spain  will  be  supplied  with  10,000  tons  of  cot- 
ton in  exchange  for  which  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment will  guarantee  the  exportation  to  Argen- 
tina of  bleached  cotton  sacking  equal  to  two 
thirds  of  the  cotton  shipped  plus  one  third  in 
fine  cotton  cloth.  Spain  will  obtain  in  Argen- 
tina fine  and  coarse  wool,  and  Argentina  will 
permit  importation  into  that  country  of  the 
equivalent  in  fine  woolen  cloth. 

The  agreement  provides  that  a  credit  will  be 
opened  in  the  Central  Bank  of  Buenos  Aires  in 
the  name  of  the  Spanish  Institute  of  Foreign 
Exchange  against  which  there  will  be  debited 
the  amounts  corresponding  to  purchases  made 
as  well  as  Spain's  debit  balances  from  previous 
transactions.  The  Spanish  Institute  of  For- 
eign Exchange  will  open  a  credit  in  Spain 
called  "Argentine  account",  through  which  the 
remaining  payments  will  be  effected. 

JUDICIAL  DECISIONS 

North  American  Regional  Broadcasting 
Agreement 

On  February  9,  1942  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  N.D.  Texas,  Dallas  Division, 
rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  in 
the  case  of  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  v. 
Valley  Broadcasting  Go.  dt  al.  The  King 
Features  Syndicate  brought  action  against  the 
Valley  Broadcasting  Company,  Incorporated, 
and  others  for  services  furnished  under  contract. 
The  plaintiff  declared  that  it  obtained  from  the 
defendant  a  contract  made  on  June  19,  1940, 
wherein  certain  broadcasting  rights  were 
granted  to  furnish  news  reports  over  Station 
XEAW,  located  at  Reynosa,  Mexico,  which  is 
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near  Hidalgo,  Tex.,  for  seven  nights  a  week  for 
a  stated  weekly  payment.    The  contract  was  to 
continue  for  one  year  from  date  and  was  to  re- 
new itself  continuously  for  periods  of  five  years 
unless  either  party  notified  the  other  at  least  six 
months  before  the  beginning  of  the  first  renewal 
period,  or  any  subsequent  renewal  periods,  of 
its  desire  to  terminate  the  agreement,  in  which 
event  the  agreement  was  to  terminate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  renewal  period  which 
would  have  commenced  thereafter.     On  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1941  the  defendants,  Collins  and  Col- 
lins, took  over  and  assumed  the  Valley  Broad- 
casting Company  and  so  notified  the  plaintiff, 
who   on    February   20,   1941   agreed  to   such 
assumption.    As  a  repudiation  notice  was  given 
in  July  1941  by  the  defendants,  the  plaintiff 
claimed    that    the    defendants    had    thereby 
breached  the  contract  as  such  declination  was 
not  made  more  than  six  months  before  Septem- 
ber 1,  1941,  the  date  provided  in  the  contract 
for  a  renewal  of  a  five-year  period  unless  a 
notice  of  renunciation  was  given  six  months  be- 
fore that  date.    The  plaintiff  claimed  an  amount 
due  for  services  furnished  under  the  contract 
and  also  claimed  an  amount  due  under  the  doc- 
trine of  anticipatory  breach  of  contract. 

The  defendants  claimed  that  in  March  1941 
at  Habana,  Cuba,  certain  governments,  includ- 
ing the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  entered  into  a  treaty  (the 
North  American  Eegional  Broadcasting  Agree- 
ment, signed  December  13,  1937,  Treaty  Series 
962)  containing  provisions  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  defendants  to  continue  to  op- 
erate station  XEAW.  They  claimed  that  the 
treaty  became  operative  in  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  in  June  1941,  and  that  they  were 
required  to  decrease  their  scope  of  broadcasting 
territory  which  required  a  change  in  their  sta- 
tion's power,  and  that  they  remove  the  station 
to  a  new  location.  The  defendants  claimed  that 
the  required  changes  were  notified  to  the  plain- 
tiff but  it  refused  to  forego  any  of  its  rights,  as 
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claimed  by  it,  under  the  contract  theretof< 

existing  between  it  and  the  Valley  Broadcasti 

Company  and  that  in  July  the  perempto 

notice  was  given  by  the  defendants,  Collins  a 

Collins.    It  was  claimed  by  the  defendants  tl 

since  a  ratified  and  valid  treaty  is  binding  ur 

not  only  the  governments  entering  into  it  1 

upon  the  nationals  of  such  governments,  if 

provisions  of  the  treaty  are  within  the  con: 

tutional  provisions  of  the  government  mak 

it,  the  status  of  the  defendants  was  then 

altered.    They  produced  testimony  to  show  t 

the  changes  in  the  dial  and  the  station  locat 

resulted  in  a  lesser  territorial  coverage  and 

the  offering  of  state  news  by  the  plaintiff  to 

defendants.     The  defendants  pleaded  that 

such  a  situation  it  would  be  improper  to 

force  against  them  the  provisions  of  the  origi 

contract  between  the  Valley  Broadcasting  C< 

pany  and  the  plaintiff. 

The  Court  held  "(1)  .  .  .  that  the  tre 
should  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  reason 
the  discontinuance  of  the  service  in  the  way  t 
it  was  discontinued  by  the  defendants,  Col 
and  Collins. 

"(2)  A  treaty  effective  and  binding  upon 
contracting  parties  binds  the  courts  and 
fects  contracts  theretofore  entered.  Polla 
Heirs'  Lessee  v.  Kibbe,  14  Pet.  353, 10  L.Ed. 
"(3)  Courts  have  no  right  to  annul  or 
regard  any  of  its  provisions.  Doe  ex  dem  Ct 
v.  Braden,  16  How.  635,  14  L.Ed.  1090.  1 
cannot  dispense  with  any  of  its  conditions 
requirements  upon  any  notion  of  equity,  gen 
convenience  or  substantial  justice.  Un 
States  v.  Choctaw  Nation,  179  U.S.  494,  21  £ 
149,  45  L.Ed.  291. 

"(4)  Private  rights  which  have  sufferec 
reason  of  a  treaty  may  be  salved  by  the  gov 
ment  which  entered  into  the  treaty,  and  wl 
required  the  condition  causing  the  in] 
O'Reilly  de  Camara  v.  Brooke,  D.C.  [N. 
135  F.  384. 
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'Decree  should  go  for  the  plaintiff  for  such 
•earages  plus  interest  as  are  due  up  to  Sep- 
aber  1, 1941,  the  date  of  the  discontinuance  of 
s  service." 


Regulations 


arity  of  Ports  and  the  Control  of  Vessels  in  the  Navi- 
ible  Waters  of  the  United  States:  Enemy  Aliens 
imendment  defining  term  "enemy  aliens"  for  pur- 
)ses  of  this  regulation].  (Coast  Guard,  Depart- 
ed of  the  Navy.)  Approved,  October  27,  1942. 
Federal  Register  8903. 
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Principles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Prosecution 
of  the  War  Against  Aggression :  Preliminary  Agree- 
ment Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Yugoslavia— Signed  at  Washington  July  24,  1942; 
effective  July  24,  1942.  Executive  Agreement  Series 
263.    Publication  1811.    4  pp.    50. 

The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals, 
Supplement  4,  October  30,  1942,  to  Revision  III  of 
August  10,  1942.    Publication  1826.    21  pp.    Free. 
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le  War 


UNITED  STATES  POLICY  TOWARD  THE  VICHY  GOVERNMENT 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


ed  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  9] 

s  representative   of  this  Government  at 
has  reported  that  last  evening  M.  Laval, 

of  the  Government  at  Vichy,  notified  him 

liplomatic  relations  between  Vichy  and 

Jovernment  had  been  severed.    I  regret 

^tion  on  the  part  of  M.  Laval. 

is  evidently  still  speaking  the  language 

ibed  by  Hitler. 
Government  of  the  United  States  can 

hing  about  this  severance  of  relations  on 

,rt  of  the  Vichy  Government. 


Nevertheless,  no  act  of  Hitler,  or  of  any  of 
his  puppets,  can  sever  relations  between  the 
American  people  and  the  people  of  France. 
We  have  not  broken  relations  with  the  French. 
We  never  will. 

This  Government  will  continue  as  heretofore 
to  devote  its  thought,  its  sympathy,  and  its  aid 
to  the  rescue  of  the  forty-five  million  people  of 
France  from  enslavement  and  from  a  perma- 
nent loss  of  their  liberties  and  free  institutions. 


STATEMENTS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  IN  PRESS  CONFERENCES 


-esponse  to  questions  by  the  newspaper 
aondents  at  a  press  conference  held  on 
iber  8,  the  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the 
who  have  been  concerned  about  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
3W  be  able  to  see  clearly  and  fully  its 
content.  He  added  that  liberation  of 
i  Morocco  by  American  military  forces 
forward  the  various  purposes  and  objec- 
t  this  Government  in  pursuing  its  policy 
I  Vichy.  This  policy,  he  said,  has  been 
d  toward  the  ultimate  liberation  of 
from  her  German  captors.  The  Ameri- 
ritish,  and  Canadian  Governments  have 
heartedly  favored  and  supported  this 
he  added. 

more  important  of  those  purposes,  Secre- 
ull  pointed  out,  have  been:  (1)  oppor- 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
from  week  to  week  highly  important  in- 


formation virtually  from  the  inside  of  German- 
controlled  territory  and  from  North  Africa 
regarding  Axis  subversive  activities  and  other 
important  phases  of  the  international  situation  ; 

(2)  the  maintenance  of  close  relations  with  the 
French  people  and  encouragement  of  leadership 
in  opposition  to  Hitlerism  wherever  it  exists; 

(3)  the  keeping  alive  of  the  basic  concepts  of 
freedom  of  the  French  people,  looking  toward 
ultimate  restoration  of  free  institutions  for 
France  as  they  existed  before  the  German  oc- 
cupation; (4)  the  retention  of  the  closest  per- 
sonal touch  on  the  ground  with  all  phases  of 
the  French  and  German  situation  under  the 
armistice  prevailing  between  Germany  and 
France;  resistance  to  increased  German  pres- 
sure on  France  to  go  beyond  the  armistice  pro- 
visions and  to  collaborate  with  Germany ;  con- 
stant effort  to  prevent  delivery  of  the  French 
fleet  or  any  part  of  it  into  German  military 
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hands  or  to  give  military  support  to  German 
arms;  that  also  includes  French  bases  all  along 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  coast;  and 
(5)  last,  but  most  important,  paving  the  way 
and  preparing  the  background,  in  the  most  ef- 
fective manner  possible,  for  the  planning  and 
sending  of  the  military  expedition  into  the 
western  Mediterranean  area,  and  assisting  the 
movements  supporting  present  British  opera- 
tions farther  east. 


The  Secretary  of  State  was  asked,  at  his  press 
conference  on  November  9,  whether  he  would 
care  to  say  whether  he  felt  that  the  traditional 
friendship  which  had  existed  between  the  peo- 
ples of  this  country  and  France  for  so  long 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  Vichy  Gov- 
ernment to  turn  the  French  people  against  us 
in  view  of  the  developments  in  North  Africa. 
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The  Secretary  permitted  the  press  to  qui 
him  directly  on  the  following  statement: 

"The  Vichy  Government  did  all — reached  i 
maximum  stage  by  its  plan  and  efforts  to  m- 
lead  the  French  people  many  months  ago.  1 
French  people,  I  think,  to  the  extent  of  not  h 
than  95  percent  understand  fully  that  the  La  1 
government  at  Vichy  has  been  a  most  willi; 
puppet  of  Hitler  and  Hitler  agencies,  with  a 
result  that  instead  of  being  influenced  in  t't 
Hitler  direction  by  the  Laval  government,  tly 
— the  French  people— will,  on  the  contrary,  e 
most  grateful  for  our  having  come  to  the  refl 
of  French  Africa,  which  is  the  first  and  preli- 
nary  step  in  our  plans,  so  far  as  I  understal 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  all  enslaved  peoples  t 
Europe,  including  France  proper.  The  Fre  :j 
people  will  continue,  I  am  sure,  to  be  grata 
to  us  for  our  policies  and  be  wholly  cooperal'i 
with  us  to  the  extent  within  their  power." 


AMERICAN  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  INTRENCH  NORTH  AFRICA 

MESSAGES  OF  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  TO  OFFICIALS  OF  FRANCE,  PORTUGAL,  SPAIN 
Mt5>  ALGERIA,  AND  TUNISIA;  AND  REPLIES 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  8] 

In  connection  with  the  current  military 
operations  in  French  North  Africa,  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  the  following  message  to  the 
Chief  of  the  French  State,  Marshal  Henri 
Philippe  Petain: 

"Marshal  Petain  : 

"I  am  sending  this  message  to  you  as  the  Chef 
d'Etat  of  the  United  States  to  the  Chef  d'Etat 
of  the  Republic  of  France. 

"When  your  Government  concluded  the 
Armistice  Convention  in  1940,  it  was  impossible 
for  any  of  us  to  foresee  the  program  of  system- 
atic plunder  which  the  German  Reich  would 
inflict  on  the  French  people. 

"That  program,  implemented  by  blackmail 
and  robbery,  has  deprived  the  French  popula- 
tion of  its  means  of  subsistence,  its  savings;  it 
has  paralyzed  French  industry  and  transport; 
it  has   looted   French   factories   and   French 


farms— all  for  the  benefit  of  a  Nazi  Reich 
a  Fascist  Italy  under  whose  Governments  1 
liberty  loving  nation  could  long  exist. 

"As  an  old  friend  of  France  and  the  ped 
of  France,  my  anger  and  sympathy  grows  \| 
every  passing  day  when  I  consider  the  mis] 
the  want,  and  the  absence  from  their  homec 
the  flower  of  French  manhood.  Germany  a 
neglected  no  opportunity  to  demoralize  1 
degrade  your  great  nation. 

"Today,  with  greedy  eyes  on  that  Emi 
which  France  so  laboriously  constructed,  <l 
many  and  Italy  are  proposing  to  invade 
occupy  French  North  Africa  in  order  that  « 
may  execute  their  schemes  of  domination  3 
conquest  over  the  whole  of  that  continer 

"I  know  you  will  realize  that  such  a  conce 
of  Africa  would  not  stop  there  but  woul  1 
the  prelude  to  further  attempts  by  Germanyi 
Italy  to  threaten  the  conquest  of  large  pori» 
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!  American  Hemisphere,  large  dominations 
lie  Near  and  Middle  East,  and  a  joining 
nds  in  the  Far  East  with  those  military 
■s  of  Japan  who  seek  to  dominate  the  whole 
s  Pacific. 

is  evident,  of  course,  that  an  invasion  and 
ation  of  French  North  and  West  Africa 
'.  constitute  for  the  United  States  and  all 

American  Eepublics  the  gravest  kind  of 
I  to  their  security — just  as  it  would  sound 
ath  knell  of  the  French  Empire, 
the  light  of  all  the  evidence  of  our  enemy's 
ions  and  plans,  I  have,  therefore,  decided 
Datch  to  North  Africa  powerful  American 

forces  to  cooperate  with  the  governing 
es  of  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Morocco  in 
ng  this  latest  act  in  the  long  litany  of 
m  and  Italian  international  crime, 
ese  indomitable  American  forces  are 
>ed  with  massive  and  adequate  weapons  of 
n  warfare  which  will  be  available  for  your 
triots  in  North  Africa  in  our  mutual  fight 
t  the  common  enemy. 
m  making  all  of  this  clear  to  the  French 
rities  in  North  Africa,  and  I  am  calling 
m  for  their  cooperation  in  repelling  Axis 
!.  My  clear  purpose  is  to  support  and 
i  French  Authorities  and  their  adminis- 
is.  That  is  the  immediate  aim  of  these 
:an  armies. 

eed  not  tell  you  that  the  ultimate  and 
I  aim  is  the  liberation  of  France  and  its 
e  from  the  Axis  yoke.  In  so  doing  we 
e  automatically  for  the  security  of  the 
i  as. 

sed  not  again  affirm  to  you  that  the  United 
of  America  seeks  no  territories  and  re- 
rs  always  the  historic  friendship  and  mu- 
I  which  we  have  so  greatly  given  to  each 

nd  to  you  and,  through  you,  to  the  people 
ace  my  deep  hope  and  belief  that  we  are 
is  soon  to  enter  into  happier  days. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt" 

I  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  8] 

iply,  Marshal  Petain  sent  the  following 
a  to  President  Roosevelt : 
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"It  is  with  stupor  and  sadness  that  I  learned 
tonight  of  the  aggression  of  your  troops  against 
North  Africa. 

"I  have  read  your  message.  You  invoke  pre- 
texts which  nothing  justifies.  You  attribute  to 
your  enemies  intentions  which  have  not  ever 
been  manifested  in  acts.  I  have  always  declared 
that  we  would  defend  our  Empire  if  it  were 
attacked;  you  should  know  that  we  would  de- 
fend it  against  any  aggressor  whoever  he  might 
be.  You  should  know  that  I  would  keep  my 
word. 

"In  our  misfortune  I  had,  when  requesting  the 
armistice,  protected  our  Empire  and  it  is  you 
who  acting  in  the  name  of  a  country  to  which  so 
many  memories  and  ties  bind  us  have  taken 
such  a  cruel  initiative. 

"France  and  her  honor  are  at  stake. 

"We  are  attacked ;  we  shall  defend  ourselves ; 
this  is  the  order  I  am  giving. 

Philippe  Petain" 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  8] 

In  connection  with  the  current  military 
operations  in  French  North  Africa,  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  the  following  message  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Portugal,  General 
Antonio  Oscar  de  Fragoso  Carmona : 

"My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

"The  Republic  of  Portugal  and  the  United 
States  of  America  have  long  enjoyed  the  full 
and  complete  friendship  of  each  other.  Be- 
cause of  this  great  friendship,  and  our  mutual 
desire  to  insure  its  continuation,  I  desire  to 
relate  to  you  the  urgent  reasons  that  have  com- 
pelled me  to  despatch  to  the  assistance  of  the 
friendly  French  Possessions  in  North  Africa  a 
strong  Army  of  the  United  States. 

"I  have  been  advised  by  very  reliable  sources 
of  information  that  in  the  near  future  it  is  the 
intention  of  Germany  and  Italy  to  occupy  the 
French  North  African  Colonies  with  a  large 
military  force. 

"I  know  that  it  will  be  quite  clear  to  you  that 
prompt  and  effective  action  should  be  taken  to 
deter  such  an  attempt  by  the  Axis  Nations,  with 
its  inherent  danger  to  the  defenses  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 
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"To  forestall  occupation  by  the  Axis  Nations 
of  the  French  North  African  Possessions  and 
Protectorates,  and  thus  to  insure  the  defense  of 
American  Nations,  is  the  only  reason  which 
prompts  the  despatch  of  powerful  United 
States  forces  to  the  Area.  It  is  hoped  that 
French  North  Africa  will  not  suffer  in  any  way 
from  the  destruction  of  war  on  its  own  soil. 

"I  desire  to  reassure  you  fully  that  the  pres- 
ence of  American  Military  Forces  in  French 
North  Africa  presages  in  no  manner  whatso- 
ever, a  move  against  the  people  or  Government 
of  Portugal  or  against  any  of  Portugal's  Con- 
tinental or  Island  Possessions.  Since  I  realize 
that  Portugal  really  desires  above  all  else  to 
avoid  the  horrors  and  devastation  of  war,  I 
hope  that  you  will  accept  my  solemn  assurance 
that  your  Country  should  have  no  fear  of  the 
motives  of  the  United  Nations. 

"I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
"Your  sincere  friend, 

Frankun  D  Roosevelt" 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  12] 

The  President  has  received  the  following 
reply  from  the  President  of  Portugal: 

"November  12,  1942. 
"Mr.  President: 

"I  received  from  the  hands  of  His  Excellency 
the  United  States  Minister  the  message  with 
which  Your  Excellency  honored  me,  conveying 
to  me  the  motives  for  the  military  operations 
undertaken  in  French  North  Africa. 

"In  the  same  message  it  was  Your  Excel- 
lency's wish  in  view  of  that  new  fact  again  to 
assure  me  categorically  that  the  presence  of 
military  American  forces  in  the  North  of  Af- 
rica do  not  forebode  any  attempt  against  the 
people  and  Government  of  Portugal  or  against 
Continental  or  Insular  Portugal. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  lose  any  time  in  thanking 
Your  Excellency  for  the  friendly  tenor  and 
spirit  of  your  communication  and  further  for 
the  solemn  assurances  that  my  country  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  intentions  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  another  proof  of  the 
unalterable  and  confident  friendship  existing 
between  our  two  nations. 
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"The  Government  and  the  people  of  Port 
gal  learned  with  sincere  appreciation  of  n 
contents  of  the  message  and  join  me  in  conn- 
ing to  Your  Excellency  the  thanks  and  ti 
wishes  I  hereby  express  for  Your  Excellenc; 
personal  prosperities  and  those  of  your  peof 
General  Carmona 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Portugal* 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  8] 

In  connection  with  the  current  milit; 
operations  in  French  North  Africa,  the  Pn 
dent  has  sent  the  following  message  to  the  he 
of  the  Spanish  State,  General  Francisco  Fran 
y  Bahamonde: 

"Dear  General  Franco  : 

"It  is  because  your  nation  and  mine 
friends  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  j 
cause  you  and  I  are  sincerely  desirous  of 
continuation  of  that  friendship  for  our  muti 
good  that  I  want  very  simply  to  tell  you  of  j 
compelling  reasons  that  have  forced  me  to  s 
a  powerful  American  military  force  to  i 
assistance  of  the  French  possessions  in  No 
Africa. 

"We  have  accurate  information  to  the  ef< 
that  Germany  and  Italy  intend  at  an  early  d 
to  occupy  with  military  force  French  M 
Africa. 

"With  your  wide  military  experience  you  i 
understand  clearly  that  in  the  interest  of: 
defense  of  both  North  America  and  Scl 
America  it  is  essential  that  action  be  taker 
prevent  an  Axis  occupation  of  French  Afi 
without  delay. 

"To  provide  for  America's  defense  I 
sending  a  powerful  Army  to  the  French  pos: 
sions  and  protectorates  in  North  Africa  v 
the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  occupatiorl 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  with  the  hope 
these  areas  will  not  be  devastated  by  the  hon 
of  war. 

"I  hope  you  will  accept  my  full  assurj 
that  these  moves  are  in  no  shape,  manner 
form  directed  against  the  Government  or 
pie  of  Spain  or  Spanish  territory,  metropol; 
or  overseas.     I  believe  that  the  Spanish  Go  v  | 
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,  and  the  Spanish  people  wish  to  maintain 
rality  and  to  remain  outside  the  war. 
a  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  United 

HIS. 

am,  my  dear  General, 
"Your  sincere  friend, 

Franklin  D  Koosevelt" 


sed  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  13] 

e  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
by  General  Franco,  has  been  received : 

Dear  Mr.  President  : 
lave  received  from  the  hands  of  your  Am- 
dor  the  letter  in  which,  actuated  by  the 
ons  of  friendship  which  unite  our  peoples, 
rhich  in  their  benefit  should  be  preserved, 
xplain  to  me  the  reasons  which  induced 
Excellency  to  send  troops  of  the  American 
'  to  occupy  the  territories  of  the  French 
ssions  and  protectorates  in  North  Africa, 
iccept  with  pleasure  and  I  thank  you  for 
surances  which  Your  Excellency  offers  the 
nment  and  the  people  of  Spain  to  the  effect 
lie  measures  adopted  are  not  in  any  manner 
ed  against  their  interests,  or  against  their 
)ries,  metropolitan  or  overseas,  or  against 
-otectorate  in  Morocco,  and  I  confidently 
that  the  relations  among  the  Moroccan 
is  of  both  zones  likewise  will  in  the  future 
intained  in  the  same  spirit  of  peace  and  of 
ocal  confidence  which  have  characterized 
ip  to  now. 

an  assure  you  that  Spain  knows  the  value 
we  and  sincerely  desires  peace  for  itself 
>r  all  other  peoples. 

this  occasion  I  am  pleased  to  reciprocate 
me  friendly  sentiments  you  expressed  to 
d  to  express  my  intention  of  avoiding 
ng  which  might  disturb  our  relations  in 

their  aspects,  and  I  reiterate  with  a  salu- 
the  expression  of  my  personal  esteem  and 
S  friendship." 

d  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  14] 

onnection  with  the  current  military  oper- 
in  French  North  Africa,  the  President 
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has  sent  the  following  message  to  the  Governor 
General  of  Algeria,  Yves  Charles  Chatel : 

"Your  Excellency: 

"The  undeniable  evidence  which  has  come  to 
me  of  the  design  of  the  Axis  powers,  exponents 
of  brutality,  force  and  aggression,  to  execute 
their  program  of  domination  and  occupation  of 
Algeria  requires  that  you  and  I  cooperate  in  the 
defense  against  the  common  enemy. 

"I  have  not  been  oblivious  to  the  able  resist- 
ance which  you  have  extended  to  the  applica- 
tion to  Algeria  of  the  cruel  terms  of  the  Armis- 
tice of  June,  1940,  and  your  determination  to 
defend  the  French  Empire  on  which  the  cove- 
tous eyes  of  Germany  and  Italy  are  fastened. 

"The  intention  of  the  Axis  to  exploit  French 
North  Africa  and  detach  it  from  France  for  the 
profit  of  the  Central  Powers  undoubtedly  is 
obvious  to  you. 

"Now  that  the  insatiable  Axis  desire  culmin- 
ates in  an  effort  to  seize  French  North  Africa,  I 
know  that  you  will  stoutly  resist  by  every  means 
at  your  disposal  this  latest  manifestation  of 
German  and  Italian  cupidity  and  baseness. 

"Be  assured  that  the  powerful  American 
forces,  equipped  with  the  deadliest  instruments 
of  modern  warfare,  which  I  am  despatching 
will  support  you  to  the  limit  of  their  great  re- 
sources to  the  end  that  the  Axis  may  be  driven 
from  North  Africa  and  the  liberation  of  France 
and  its  Empire  from  despicable  tyranny  may 
begin.  These  American  forces  are  determined 
like  yourself  that  liberty  and  the  dignity  of  man 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  You  know 
that  those  American  forces  have  only  one  aim — 
which  they  will  achieve — the  destruction  of  our 
common  enemies  and  that  includes  the  libera- 
tion of  France. 

"Long  Live  France!    Long  live  the  United 
States  of  America ! 
"Your  friend, 

Franklin  D.  Koosevelt" 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  9] 

In  connection  with  the  current  military  op- 
erations in  French  North  Africa,  the  President 
has  sent  the  following  messages  to  the  Kesident 
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General  at  Tunis,  Admiral  Jean  Pierre  Esteva, 
and  His  Highness  Sidi  Moncef  Pacha,  Bey  of 
Tunis,  respectively: 

"Your  Excellency: 

"I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  your  good 
offices  in  the  transmission  to  the  addressee  of 
the  accompanying  message  of  The  President  of 
the  United  States  addressed  to  His  Highness, 
Sidi  Moncef  Pacha,  Bey  of  Tunis. 

"Your  own  loyal  efforts,  my  dear  Admiral, 
since  the  tragic  days  of  June,  1940,  to  stem  the 
tide  of  Axis  infiltration  in  North  Africa  and 
to  retain  for  France  and  the  Tunisian  popula- 
tion some  vestige  of  liberty  and  well-being  are 
often  in  my  thoughts. 

"Now  that  the  insatiable  designs  of  Germany 
and  Italy  in  their  mad  drive  for  world  domina- 
tion and  oppression  stretch  out  to  encompass 
Tunisia  in  their  onward  march,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  support  French  and  Tunisian  resist- 
ance by  the  despatch  to  North  Africa  of  power- 
ful American  forces.  These  forces  are  equipped 
with  masses  of  the  most  deadly  instruments  of 
modern  warfare  and  they  are  instructed  to  co- 
operate with  friendly  French  officials  and  the 
Tunisian  population  looking  to  the  early  de- 
struction of  our  common  enemy. 

"I  know  that  I  may  count  on  your  under- 
standing of  American  friendship  for  France 
and  Americfan  determination  to  liberate  the 
French  Empire  from  the  domination  of  its  op- 
pressors. 

"Long  live  France!    Long  live  the  United 
States  of  America ! 
"Your  friend, 

Franklin  D  Koosevelt" 


department  of  state  bullet 

"  Your  Highness  : 

"I  have  not  ignored  the  terrible  predicame 
into  which  the  brave  Tunisian  population  1 
been  thrown  by  the  progress  of  the  war.  Yc 
country,  I  know,  is  beset  on  all  sides  by  dangi; 
with  which  You,  alas,  are  only  too  famili 
Your  people  are  victimized  by  the  organi2 
rapacity  of  the  Germans  and  Italians  which  1 
stripped  the  Tunisian  population  of  the  bar 
necessities  of  life,  reducing  it  to  nakedness  a 
want. 

"Now  I  learn  that  those  same  Italian  a 
German  elements,  not  content  with  organi: 
plunder,  seek  to  occupy  and  completely  do* 
nate  Your  country,  and  to  impose  on  y<; 
proud  people  a  condition  of  misery  to  whicl 
am  sure,  they  will  never  submit. 

"The  indomitable  and  massive  Ameri< 
armed  forces  which  I  am  despatching  to  No 
Africa,  in  collaboration  with  the  forces 
France,  will  cooperate  with  you  in  the  defe 
of  your  country.  They  have  no  other  aim  tl 
the  early  destruction  of  our  common  enem 
They  and  their  allies  hope  for  the  great  pi 
ilege  of  passage  through  Tunisia  thus  enabl 
them  to  accomplish  their  mission— the  elim: 
tion  of  the  forces  of  evil  from  North  Africi 
"Your  recent  ascension  to  power  and  y 
expressed  aspirations  for  the  welfare  of  Y 
people  in  whom  I  have  profound  confide 
permit  no  doubt  of  the  speedy  and  favors 
outcome  of  our  joint  measures  of  defense. 
"May  God  have  Your  Highness  in  His  i 
and  holy  keeping. 

"Your  Good  Friend, 

Franklin  D  Rooseveli 


CONGRATULATORY  MESSAGES  FROM  OTHER  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


[Released  to  the  press  November  8-14] 

In  connection  with  the  American  military 
operations  in  French  North  Africa,  President 
Roosevelt  has  received  telegrams  of  support  and 
congratulation  from  officials  and  organizations 
in  the  other  American  republics.  Translations 
of  these  messages,  together  with  such  replies  as 
have  been  made  to  date,  are  printed  below. 


Bolivia 
"La  Paz,  November  10, 19k 
"I  have  the  honor  to  declare  to  Your  E: 
lency  that  the  Government  and  people  of  Bol 
interpret  the  military  operation  in  Fr« 
North  Africa  by  armed  contingents  from 
United  States  as  a  liberating  action  in  favor 
France  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the  totahta 
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itries  of  the  Axis,  as  a  result  of  the  present 
tary  conflict,  the  liberated  territories  being 
i  in  safe-keeping  as  an  expression  of  the 
ect  which  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  na- 
5  receive  from  the  democracies. 
Jolivia,  like  the  other  nations  of  this  hemi- 
re,  has  owed  to  the  springs  of  the  French 
lution  its  passion  for  the  liberty  and  inde- 
lence  of  the  Republic  and  its  democratic 

0  which  constitute  the  moral  and  juridical 
dation  on  which  the  edifice  of  this  nation 

'urthermore,  the  occupation  of  French  Af- 
from  the  military  point  of  view,  is  trans- 
ied  into  a  measure  intended  to  protect  our 
nent  from  attack  and  invasion, 
onvinced  that  the  great  nation  of  Wash- 
in  has  realized  in  this  anxious  historic  hour 
rt  of  strict  justice,  in  obedience  to  military 
isity  which  could  not  be  postponed,  to  the 
ntage  of  the  continent  and  the  cause  of  the 
icracies,  I  have  the  honor  to  send  Your  Ex- 
icy  my  warm  congratulations  and  my  best 
is  for  the  success  of  this  noble  undertaking;, 

1  on  most  worthy  humane  and  international 
oses,  which  will  strengthen  the  faith  we  all 
in  the  liberation  of  the  world.  I  avail  my- 
f  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your  Excel- 

the  assurances  of  my  highest  and  most 
iguished  consideration. 

General  Penaranda 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia''' 

Chile 

"Santiago,  Chile. 
mbassador  Bowers  has  just  advised  me  of 
easons  which  Your  Excellency's  Govern- 
hacl  for  instituting  acts  of  occupation  in 
rench  territories  and  possessions  in  North 
a  as  also  the  guarantees  of  territorial  in- 
y  given  to  the  peoples  of  France,  Spain 
Portugal,  so  closely  bound  to  our  people 
es  of  history,  friendship  and  culture, 
inced  like  Your  Excellency  that  the  opera- 
undertaken  tend,  furthermore  and  in  a 
manner,  to  guarantee  the  security  of  this 
phere,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  declare  to 
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you  that  I  duly  appreciate  those  very  high  ends 
and  that,  for  our  part,  we  are  continuing  to 
increase  the  production  of  indispensable  ma- 
terials and  vigorously  combatting  all  activity 
of  subversive  propaganda  or  espionage  which 
might  be  prejudicial  to  this  fraternal  labor  in 
which  the  American  people  and  their  illustrious 
President  are  engaged.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  renew  to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration  and  respect. 
Juan  Antonio  Rios 

President  of  Chile" 

"The  White  House,  November  H,  191$. 
"I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  Your  Excel- 
lency's message  of  wholehearted  understanding 
of  the  military  operations  now  in  progress  in 
North  Africa.    I  was  confident  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  offensive  not  only  in  relation 
to  the  liberation  of  France  from  the  domination 
of  the  Nazis  but  also  to  the  security  of  the 
American  Republics  as  a  whole  would  be  enthu- 
siastically appreciated  by  you  and  by  the  people 
of  Chile.     The  vast  operations  in  which  we 
have  now  engaged  and  the  even  more  difficult 
offensives  of  the  future  make  the  assurances  of 
Chilean  support  profoundly  welcome.     In  this 
moment  in  which  the  full  support  of  free  peo- 
ples everywhere  is  most  urgently  needed  the 
news  of  increased  and  more  effective  coopera- 
tion by  Chile  for  the  security  of  this  hemisphere 
is  most  heartening.    I  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  of  renewing  to  you  my  sincere 
assurances  of  profound  esteem  and  friendship. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 


"Santiago,  Chile, 
'■'■November  8,  191$. 
"In  face  of  the  deeply  humane  message  in- 
spired in  the  most  fundamental  roots  of  the 
Latin  civilization  which  you  have  just  directed 
to  the  French  people,  we  beg  you  to  accept  our 
homage  of  adhesion  and  gratitude,  for  what 
you  and  your  people  may  be  able  to  do  for  the 
survival  of  eternal  France  will  redound  to 
spiritual  benefit  of  Latin  America,  which  was 
stirred  by  your  example  so  to  constitute  itself 
that  the  right,  justice,  and  liberty  would  per- 
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mit  its  progress  on  the  road  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  its  development  within  the  full 
framework  of  democracy. 

Leonardo    Guzman,    ex-Minister    of 

State,  University  Professor; 
Eduardo  Crtjz   Coke,  Senator,   Uni- 
versity Professor; 
Marcial  Mora,  ex-Minister  of  State, 
President  of  the  Union  for  Vic- 
tory; 
Benjamin  Subercaseaux,  President  of 

Pen  Club; 
Kafael  Luis  Gumucio,  ex-Senator; 
Alberto  Romero,  President  of  Intelli- 
gence Alliance; 
Pedro    Leon    Loyola,    Professor    of 

Philosophy; 
Alfonso  Leng,  University  Professor; 
Domingo  Malfi,  Director,  daily  La 

Nation ; 
Francisco  Walker,  University  Pro- 
fessor; 
Julio  Ortiz  de  Zarate,  President,  Art- 
ists Federation  of  Plastics; 
Hector  Orrego,  University  Professor; 
Domingo  Santa  Cruz,  Dean  of  Fac- 
ulty of  Fine  Arts; 
Chaela  Rates,  Authoress; 
Isauro  Torres,  Senator; 
Flora  Yanez,  Authoress; 
Guillermo    Feliu,    University    Pro- 
fessor; 
Miguel  Luis  Rocuaut; 
Eduardo  Frei,  ex-Deputy; 
Bernardo  Leighton,  ex-Mvmster  of 

State;  , 

Ismael  Edwards  Matte,  Writer; 
Carlos  Contreras  Labarca,  Senator; 
Luis  Melandez,  Writer; 
Byron  Gigoux,  Director  of  Las  Ulti- 
mas Noticias, 
Gustavo  Ghron,  Senator,   University 
Professor" 
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which  presages  the  liberty  of  oppressed  p< 
pies  and  assures  the  defense  of  the  Americ 
continent. 

Gregorio  Amunategui 

Guillermo  Azocar 

Contreras  Labarca 

Enrique  Bravo 

Cruz  Coke 

Humberto  Alvarez 

Marmaduke  Grove 

Carlos  Alberto  Martinez 

Isauro  Torres 

Eliodoro  Dominguez 

Ulises  Correa 

Hernan  Videla 

Hugo  Grove 

Guillermo  Guevara 

Elias  Lafferte 

Martinez  Montt 

Enrique  Eliodoro  Guzman 

Amador  Pairoa 

Gustavo  Gdson 

Antbal  Cruzat" 


"Santiago,  November  10,  191$. 
"We,  Senators  of  all  political  parties,  con- 
gratulate you  cordially  on  the  African  action, 


"November  8, 194! 

"The  French  of  Chile  enthusiastically  g 

American  intervention  North  Africa.    They 

sure  this  event  proclaims  approaching  vicl 

and  liberation  France. 

President,  Fighting  Frencl 

Colombia 

"Bogota,  November  10, 194 
"At  this  moment  when  the  American  fo 
are  advancing  along  the  coast  of  French  N< 
Africa  I  wish  to  join  with  the  entire  Coloml 
Nation  and  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  worl 
wishing  complete  success  to  that  undertal 
and  to  all  subsequent  actions  which  may  dire 
or  indirectly  result  therefrom.  It  woulc 
difficult  for  me  to  express  to  Your  Excell< 
the  admiration  which  I  personally  feel  for 
political  and  military  action  by  the  Un 
States.  In  my  opinion  it  is  unparalleled  1 
in  its  purposes  and  in  the  manner  in  which ; 
country  is  attaining  them.  As  you  have 
explained  to  France  on  this  occasion,  the  Ue 
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tes  is  not  in  this  war  to  acquire  territories; 
to  conquer  a  colonial  empire ;  nor  to  enrich 
[f  with  the  spoils  of  conquered  peoples ;  nor 
i  motivated  by  the  passions  of  a  war  of  re- 
Dn,  nor  carried  away  by  the  dark  fanaticism 
lsed  by  racial  rivalries,  nor  by  any  other  of 
causes  for  war  that  we  have  hitherto  known, 
i  as  the  ambition  of  despotic  leaders  or  the 
h  of  opposing  national  interests  which  can- 
be  resolved  by  peaceful  means.     But  al- 
igh  the  United  States  neither  needs  nor  seeks 
erial  gain,  and  follows  no  policy  of  national 
tnsion,    and    although    all    your    fellow- 
ltrymen  know  that  the  purposes  for  which 
■  are  participating  in  this  war  are  the  im- 
minent of  conditions  throughout  the  world 
er  than  in  the  United  States  alone,  your 
)le  with  incomparable  generosity  are  shed- 
[  their  blood  over  the  whole  earth,  and  are 
tig  to  the  whole  world  the  entire  output  of 
present  effort  of  theirs  which  is  an  accumu- 
m  of  the  creative  energy  displayed  over  a 
nry  of  activity,  and  their  hopes  of  future 
ress.    American  troops  are  now  attempting 
iberation  of  France,  repaying  for  the  second 
,  the  debt  of  France's  contribution  to  the 
pendence   of   the   United    States   and    its 
xratic  culture.    But,  further,  your  fellow- 
ens,  with  a  uniquely  American  concept  of 
ce  to  humanity,  are  seeing  service  in  Aus- 
a,    fighting    on    Guadalcanal,    flying    in 
a's  air  squadrons  and  over  invaded  Europe, 
ring  in  Liberia  and  in  the  African  deserts. 
Jl  free  countries,  whether  actual  allies  of 
Jnited  States  or  others  determined  to  resist 
ist  oppression,  are  being  supplied  from  the 
»ries  of  America  in  a  manner  never  known 
r  the  opprobrious  regime  of  war-monger- 
irms  dealers.    In  these  acts  the  American 
le  are  sacrificing  a  prosperous,  free,  rich, 
y  and  worthy  life  to  maintain  the  prin- 
s  of  humanity,  of  Christianity,  of  political 
icracy  and  of  future  peace.    If  from  the  first 
Id  War  there  came  after  1918  a  revolution 
wial  concepts  that  brought  varying   de- 
*— all  of  them  important— of  benefit  to  the 
r  economic  classes  in  different  states,  I  be- 
that  from  the  victory  of  the  United  Na- 
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tions  we  may  hope,  and  I  do  confidently  hope, 
for  a  revolution  which  will  benefit  equally  all 
social  classes,  all  men  everywhere,  regardless  of 
their  race,  their  religion,  their  political  convic- 
tions, their  economic  situation,  their  position  in 
society.  The  United  States  is  not  sacrificing  it- 
self in  vain.  When  a  rich  and  powerful  nation, 
which  envies  no  other,  gives  up  all  its  present 
advantages  to  procure  a  better  life  for  all  the 
oppressed,  conquered,  humbled  or  fearful 
peoples,  it  should  be  able  to  obtain  for  this  pur- 
pose the  decided  and  unstinted  cooperation  of 
those  peoples  who  share  its  ideals  and  are  stirred 
with  grateful  emotion  for  the  way  in  which  the 
United  States  is  determined  to  attain  them. 
The  offensive  of  the  United  Nations  will  still 
meet  with  difficulties  and  delays,  but  nothing, 
Your  Excellency,  can  prevent  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory. Such  are  my  ardent  wishes,  and  thus  do  I 
interpret  the  unanimous  will  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen. 

Alfonso  Lopez 
President  of  Colombia''' 

Cuba 

"Habana,  November  9,  19J£. 
"In  the  name  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Cuba  I  have  the  honor  to  make  known 
to  Your  Excellency  our  warmest  adherence  to 
the  movement  begun  by  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States  in  the  French  possessions 
in  North  Africa,  both  for  the  defense  of  those 
territories  from  the  imminent  aggression  of  the 
totalitarian  powers  and  for  starting  the  libera- 
tion of  all  the  oppressed  countries  of  Europe. 
This  movement  of  yours  places  in  relief  once 
more  the  noble  purpose  which  is  followed'  by 
the  international  policy  developed  by  Your  Ex- 
cellency's Government  in  behalf  of  the  proper 
democratic  interests  of  unanimity  in  the  present 
struggle.  In  sending  to  Your  Excellency  the 
statement  of  our  adherence;  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  congratulating  you  on  the  gigantic  ef- 
fort made,  expressing  our  wishes  for  its 
complete  success. 

Fulgencio  Batista 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba" 
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Dominican  Republic 

"Ciudad  Trujillo,  November  9,  1942. 
"I  experience  deep  satisfaction  in  expressing 
to  Your  Excellency  the  feelings  of  rejoicing  and 
solidarity  of  the  Dominican  Government  and 
people,  and  my  own  personally,  on  account  of 
the  important  operations  begun  in  Africa  by 
the  American  forces,  which  constitutes  a  power- 
ful and  encouraging  effort  in  the  struggle  we 
are  maintaining  to  base  human  liberty  and  dig- 
nity on  immovable  foundations.    At  this  tran- 
scendental moment  in  the  liberating  crusade  in 
which  we  are  engaged  I  am  glad  to  confirm  to 
Your  Excellency  the  fullest  adherence  of  the 
Dominican  people  and  Government  and  the 
assurance  of  their  most  firm  cooperation  to  ob- 
tain the  definitive  victory  for  the  ideals  of  lib- 
erty and  justice  which  are  supported  by  the 
United  Nations. 

Rafael  L.  Trujtllo 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic" 

Ecuador 

"November  10,  1942. 
"The  action  carried  out  by  the  American 
forces  in  North  Africa  gives  particular  satis- 
faction to  the  Ecuadoran  Government  and  peo- 
ple. Besides  being  a  notable  triumph  over  the 
arms  of  the  aggressor  countries  it  meets  a  threat 
against  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  gives  to 
France  and  the  Latin  nations  the  assurance  that 
once  again  the  United  States  will  pay  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  it  contracted  when  the  sword 
of  Lafayette  was  drawn  in  the  service  of  Amer- 
ican independence  and  liberty.  In  congratulat- 
ing Your  Excellency  for  this  great  day,  I  stress 
the  solidarity  of  which  our  firm  collaboration 

is  proof. 

C.  Arroyo  del  Rio 
President  of  Ecuador" 
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consider  that  such  action  is  that  of  the  libe 
tion  of  martyred  France  and  that  it  is  boi 
to  merit  the  support  of  all  the  peoples  i 
governments  of  America.  Receive  my  wa 
congratulations. 

Jorge  Ubico 
President  of  Guatemala 

Haiti 

"Port-au-Prince,  Haiti, 

"November  9,  19!$ 
"Permit  us  on  the  occasion  of  the  debai 
tion  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  N( 
Africa  to  address  to  Your  Excellency  anc 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  expressio 
our  admiration  and  our  hearty  congratulat 
on  this  titanic  exploit.  May  the  Governn 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  be  i 
assured  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Government 
of  the  people  of  Haiti.  This  morning  we 
dressed  to  the  Haitian  people  and  to  the  ] 
ulations  of  French  language  of  this  conti: 
a  message  explaining  to  them  the  real  mea; 
of  the  magnificent  and  grandiose  action  w 
the  valiant  forces  of  the  United  States  3 
just  taken  in  Africa. 

Elte  Lescot 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Hah 

Honduras 

"Tegucigalpa,  Honduras, 
"November  10, 19. 
"Renewing  to  Your  Excellency  the  dec 
tions  of  solidarity  and  cooperation  of  the 
ernment  and  people  of  Honduras  in  the  pr 
conflict,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  ex 
to  you  my  congratulations  on  the  brilliant  a 
of  the  American  forces  in  Africa,  which  wil 
notable  contribution  to  the  final  victory. 
"Sincerely, 

Ttburcio  Carias  i 


Guatemala 

"Guatemala,  November  9,  191(2. 
"The  action  of  American  arms  in  the  terri- 
tories under  French  dominion  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance in  these  moments  of  the  conflict.     I 


Nicaragua 

"Managua,  Nicaragua, 
"November  8, 1& 
"In  the  name  of  the  people  and  Govermw 
Nicaragua  I  cordially  congratulate  Your  I 
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icy  on  the  opportune  occupation  of  French 
irth  African  territory  in  obedience  to  stra- 
ps necessities  for  the  liberation  of  France  it- 
f  and  other  nations  subjected  to  Nazi  bar- 
-ism.  Greatly  cheered,  I  have  on  this  date 
■en  statements  to  the  press  and  broadcasting 
tions  urging  the  noble  French  people  to 
re,  as  I  have,  full  confidence  in  the  assurances 
ich  President  Eoosevelt  has  given  regarding 
ends  and  purposes  of  that  military  occupa- 
I  which  gives  new  guaranties  for  our  conti- 
it  and  for  the  final  triumph  of  free  peoples, 
cere  friend, 

A.    SoilOZA 

President  of  Nicaragua" 

Panama 

"Panama  City,  November  9, 19^2. 
In  the  name  of  the  Government  and  people 
Panama  I  express  to  Your  Excellency  the 
p  satisfaction  felt  by  this  allied  nation  over 
transcendental  and  valorous  step  taken  by 
American  forces  to  the  end  of  accomplishing 
liberation  of  a  France  oppressed  by  the  total- 
ian  forces.    Panama,  which  has  been  joined 
;he  noble  French  nation  by  unforgettable 
one    ties;    which    recalls    with    gratitude 
nch  efforts  in  the  construction  of  the  inter- 
im passage,  and  which  has  felt  for  that 
tt  nation  the  spiritual  warmth  which  has 
ays  been  inspired  in  all  free  peoples  by 
ace,  defender  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
le  postulates  of  liberty  and  justice,  must 
in  these  moments  intense  gratification  on 
ig  that  the  hour  of  her  final  liberation  is  ap- 
tching.    The  Panamanian  nation,  which  has 
i  in  the  high  aims  of  the  United  Nations; 
:n  has  seen  how  Your  Excellency  has  always 
faithful  in  the  fulfillment  of  your  promises 
ie  peoples  of  America,  and  which,  by  the 
i  contact  which  it  has  maintained  with  your 
erful  nation,  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
I  which  your  Government  holds  for  the 
reignty  and  dignity  of  other  nations,  large 
nail,  can  reiterate  to  the  French  people  the 
ranee  that  this  action  has  no  other  aim  than 
ale  desire  to  aid  in  the  liberation  of  France 
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and  lead  to  the  definitive  destruction  of  the 
forces  of  oppression  which  threaten  the  entire 
world  with  humiliation  and  vassalage. 

RlCARDO  ADOLFO   DE  LA   GuARDIA 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama" 

Uruguay 

"Montevideo,  Uruguay, 

'■'November  9,  19J$. 
"Before   the    grave    and   decisive    measures 
which  the  Government  of  Your  Excellency  has 
seen  itself  obliged  to  adopt  toward  certain  ter- 
ritories of  the  African  continent  in  safeguarding 
menaced  right  and  justice,  I  wish  to  send  to  you 
the  testimony  of  the  intimate  agreement  with 
which  the  people  and  the  Government  of  Uru- 
guay observe  the  development  of  these  extraor- 
dinary events,  both  impressed  with  the  high 
motives  and  noble  aims  which  have  guided  Your 
Excellency  from  the  day  on  which  you  decided 
that  your  country  should  join  those  which  are 
fighting  for  the  defense  of  civilization.     The 
countries  of  America  have  always  stood  morally 
and  politically  with  that  of  Your  Excellency, 
esteeming  that  the  union  of  the  democracies 
represents  in  these  trying  times  the  salvation 
of^  the   principles   that   constitute   the   raison 
d'etre  of  our  peoples.    France  will  rise  again 
without  doubt,  powerful  and  strengthened  by 
her  unjust  martyrdom,  expanding  in  the  future 
the  ranks  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  will 
found  a  new  international  world  based  upon 
justice  and  honor.    I  reiterate  to  Your  Excel- 
lency the  testimony  of  my  highest  consideration. 

AXFREDO  BaLDOMXR 

President  of  the  Oriental 
Republic  of  Uruguay" 

[Released  to  the  press  November  11-14] 

Translations  of  telegrams  of  support  and  con- 
gratulation which  have  been  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  together  with  his  reply  to 
the  Argentine  Foreign  Minister,  follow: 

"November  10,  1942. 
"The  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  has 
informed  this  chancelry  of  the  military  opera- 
tions initiated  by  your  country  in  North  Africa 


mm . 
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and  the  disinterested  purposes  which  inspire  its 
plan.  The  Argentinian  Government  and  peo- 
ple follow  with  a  common  interest  the  efforts 
of  your  great  friendly  nation  to  protect  the 
security  of  America  and  they  repeat  on  this 
occasion  their  faith  in  the  high  ideals  of  neigh- 
borly continental  relations.  Accept,  Excel- 
lency, the  assurances  of  my  friendly  and  high 
consideration. 

Ehkiqtje  Ruiz  Gutnazu 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs" 

"November  14, 1942. 
"I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  Your  Excel- 
lency's message  with  reference  to  the  action  of 
American  armed  forces  in  North  Africa.  This 
Government  is  happy  to  receive  from  you  an 
expression  of  interest  on  behalf  of  the  people 
and  Government  of  Argentina  in  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  to  safeguard  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  With 
assurances  of  my  high  personal  regard. 

Cordell  Hull 
Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America'' 


"ClUDAD  TRU.TILLO,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC, 

''November  9,  194£. 
"My  Government,  backed  by  the  entire  Do- 
minican people,  expresses' to  Your  Excellency  its 
complete  solidarity  with  the  military  action 
undertaken  by  the  American  forces  in  the 
French  possessions  in  Africa. 

"On  this  most  important  occasion,  we  assure 
our  noble  and  heroic  allies  of  the  complete  con- 
fidence and  absolute  faith  which  we  have  in  the 
unqualified  triumph  of  the  cause  supported  by 
the  United  Nations,  which  means :  liberty,  civili- 
zation and  the  destruction  of  the  forces  which 
throughout  history  have  produced  the  greatest 
ills  of  humanity. 

Rafael  L.  Trujillo 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic" 

[Released  to  the  press  November  14] 

The  Secretary  issued  the  following  statement 
on  November  14 : 
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"I  have  been  greatly  moved  by  the  great  nn 

ber  of  messages  of  support  received  by  \ 

United  States  Government  this  week  from  i 

good  neighbors  in  the  other  Americas  in  reg 

to  the  United   Nations    offensive   in   Afri 

Telegrams  of  appreciation  and  pledges  of 

operation  have  come  from  high  officials  and  jj 

sons  in  all  walks  of  life.    It  has  been  possible 

acknowledge  only  a  small  portion  of  these  n 

sages  individually.    Therefore  I  want  to  ti 

this  opportunity  to  express  my  own  deep  gr 

tude  and  that  of  the  United  States  Governm 

for  this  impressive  demonstration  of  sup] 

and  encouragement  from  the  friends  who 

united  with  us  in  the  determination  to  presr 

our  American  liberties." 

REPORT  ON  SHIPMENTS  OF  LEND-LE 
EQUIPMENT  tO  EGYPT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the- White  House  November  9) 

The  magnificent  British  victory  in  Egypt 
aided  to  an  important  extent  by  the  operatic 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  is  an  outstanding 
ample  of  combined  use  of  American  and  A 
resources,  the  President  said  on  November 
releasing  a  report  on  shipment  of  Amei 
equipment  to  Egypt  made  to  him  by  the  I 
Lease  Administrator,  E.  R.  Stettinius,  . 

The  report  showed  that  total  exports  of  A 
ican  munitions  and  other  products  to  E 
since  the  beginning  of  lend-lease  (March 
through  September  1942)  amounted  to  $ 
952,000.  This  includes  both  lend-lease  an 
rect  purchase.  By  types  of  product  the  b 
clown  is  as  follows : 

Ordnance $130>  °^' ' 

Aircraft  (not  including  flyaway s)_    164, 149,  ( 

Tanks ^  239,  ( 

Motor  vehicles 73, 113,  ( 

Miscellaneous  manufactures 74,  606,  < 

Agricultural  products 33, 687,  ( 

Industrial  materials 73, 100> ' 

Total $636, 952, 

The  great  bulk  of  these  shipments  took 
in  the  last  nine  months.  During  this  peri< 
shipped  to  Egypt  over  1,000  planes,  many 
dreds  of  tanks,  of  which  more  than  500 
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diums,  20,000  trucks,  and  hundreds  of  pieces 
artillery. 

rhe  President  said :  "While  we  must  not  over- 
k  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  the  equip- 
nt  used  ha  Egypt  is  of  British  origin,  we  have 
ight  to  be  proud  that  so  much  and  such  excel- 
t  equipment  from  American  factories  and 
pyards  contributed  to  the  victory.  In  par- 
ilar  we  should  be  gratified  by  the  perform- 
e  of  American-made  tanks. 
From  the  enactment  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
i  country  has  proceeded  on  the  policy  that  in 
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giving  the  tools  of  war  to  the  nations  fighting 
the  Axis,  we  are  aiding  ourselves  just  as  surely 
as  if  those  tools  were  in  the  hands  of  American 
soldiers.  Since  we  ourselves  became  involved 
in  the  war  we  have  known  that  our  own  armed 
forces  must  also  take  part  in  the  fight,  but  we 
have  not  swerved  from  our  policy  of  the  maxi- 
mum possible  aid  to  our  allies. 

^  "In  the  Egyptian  campaign  we  can  see  the  vin- 
dication of  the  lend-lease  idea.  We  propose  to 
continue  to  expand  our  lend-lease  aid  to  all  our 
allies  until  complete  victory  is  achieved." 


>::':■■ 


)DRESS  BY  THE  FORMER  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN,  NOVEMBER  10 


jased  to  the  press  November  11] 

'or  more  than  ten  years  it  was  my  responsi- 
ty  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
tes  in  Tokyo.    Throughout  that  time  I  was 
re   of    the    portentousness    of    American- 
anese  relations.    It  is  scarcely  a  confession 
me  to  admit  to  you  that  this  responsibility 
the  weightiest— and  at  the  end  the  most 
owful— which  I  have  ever  borne.     Yet  in 
ing  before  you  tonight  I  feel  that  I  am 
ying  out  a  mission  even  more  urgent,  even 
e  weighty,  than  the  one  I  undertook  in 
yo.    In  Japan  I  served  as  the  representative 
ta  American  people  and  Government ;  with 
colleagues  in  the  world-wide  system  of  the 
sign  Service  I  sought  to  hold  America's 
omatic  front  against  the  threat  of  crisis  and 
But  in  coming  before  you  tonight  I  carry 
ormal  diploma.     My  mission  is  not  to  any 
of  you  alone  but  to  all  of  you.    I   am 
ged  by  my  own  knowledge  of  dangerous 
i  to  put  that  truth  before  you.    I  can  sue- 
only  if  I  make  this  truth  plain  to  each  of 

ie  truth  I  bring  to  you  is  simple.  It  is  the 
r  of  the  power  of  our  enemies,  the  Japanese, 
ng  this  story  to  you  almost  directly  from 
^ojitis  not  so  many  months  ago  that  I  lived 

Mvered  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  C.  Grew  before 
academy  of  Political   Science,   New  York    NT 
10,  1942. 


in  the  midst  of  our  enemies,  that  I  beheld  their 
power,  and  saw  the  "glory"  which  they  thought 
their  weapons  had  achieved.  Even  in  coming 
back  to  America  I  saw  further  evidences  of  the 
terrible  power  and  successful  criminality  of 
Japan.  I  saw  one  of  the  world's  greatest  naval 
bases— Shonanko  on  Shonanto.  A  huge  city 
fed  the  commercial  and  war  fleets  of  victorious 
Japan.  Rubber  and  oil  were  plentiful— for 
Japan.  Out  of  sight,  but  known  to  be  there, 
huge  shipyards  and  drydocks  worked  for 
Japan.  A  cosmopolitan  population,  vast  in 
number  and  including  thousands  and  thousands 
of  English-speaking  prisoners,  worked  in 
bondage  for  Japan.  That  was  Shonan,  which  is 
the  Japanese  phrase  for  southern  glory.  Not 
so  long  ago  we  knew  it  as  Singapore. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  deceive  ourselves 
about  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  Japan  launched 
the  northwestern  and  far-western  Pacific  cam- 
paigns. These  were  a  war  in  themselves,  and 
Japan  has  temporarily  won  that  particular  war. 
Japan  has  beaten  us  in  the  Philippines— and 
our  allies  in  neighboring  areas— as  she  has  never 
beat  the  Chinese  in  China.  What  we  now  face 
is  a  long,  slow  recovery  of  our  own  losses — only 
ultimately  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  own  cities 
and  bases — if  we  do  not  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  and  equip  ourselves  for  it.  We  re- 
joice at  each  victory  of  our  armed  forces  in  the 
Solomons,  forgetting  that  a  few  months  ago  the 
Solomons  were  uncontested  British  territory. 
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We  must  remember  that  each  victory  won  today 
is  only  a  stepping-stone  in  the  rolling  back  of 
Japan's  advances. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  Japan  succeeded.  Let 
me  present  the  case  to  you  forthrightly  and 
simply.  To  you,  I  am  no  representative  of  a 
foreign  power,  pleading  for  the  recognition  of 
a  cause.  I  am  your  own  former  ambassador 
from  Tokyo,  and  I  plead  for  nothing  but  the 
truth.  This  truth  can  be  put  in  three  sen- 
tences : 

Japan  temporarily  won  the  struggle  for  the 
western  Pacific  because  Japan  was  immensely 
strong— physically  strong,  technically  strong, 
militarily  strong,  and,  most  of  all,  psycholog- 
ically strong. 

Japan— the  Empire  of  Nippon— was  strong 
when  the  war  started ;  but  the  new  Japan— the 
great  slave  empire  of  the  "Greater  East  Asia"— 
is  today  potentially  the  strongest  power  in  the 
world. 

Japan  can  be  beaten ;  but  Japan  can  be  beaten 
only  by  physical  and  moral  strength  equal  to 
or  greater  than  her  own,  and  that  strength  can 
be  supplied  only  by  the  all-out  effort  of  all 
Americans. 

There  you  have  it.  These  three  sentences  are 
all  I  have  to  tell.  Some  of  you  may  see  the 
picture,  the  whole  picture,  now.  Others  may 
prefer  that  I  follow  out,  in  general  terms  at 
least,  the  implications  of  these  statements. 

First,  Japan  is  strong.  Japan  is  not  a  little 
country.  The  Japanese  are  not  a  little  peo- 
ple, except  in  stature,  and  they  more  than  com- 
pensate for  stature  by  vigor  and  skill.  There 
are  more  Japanese  than  there  are  Englishmen 
or  Frenchmen  or  Italians.  Japan  is  about  as 
populous  as  the  German  Reich,  and  each  single 
Japanese  is  a  part  of  an  effective  war  machine. 
Man  for  man,  nation  for  nation,  Japan  measures 
up  to  the  highest  standards  of  organized  power 
in  the  modern  world. 

Japan  is  civilized,  in  her  own  way.  This 
civilization  is  deep  and  beautiful,  but  its  cul- 
ture has  a  streak  of  brutality  and  subservience 
in  it  which  makes  Japanese  ideals  alien  to  ours 
or  to  the  ideals  of  the  Chinese  or  any  other  of 
her  neighbors.    Japan  was  well-ordered  and 
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metropolitan  when  New  York,  in  our  infar 

Republic,  was  a  small  commercial  port  an 

Washington  a  scattered  village  in  the  thickei 

along  the  Potomac.    At  that  time  the  Emperc 

Napoleon    never    saw — perhaps    never    kne 

about— the  largest  city  in  the  world  he  sougl 

to  conquer.    That  city  was  not  his  Paris,  n< 

the  London  he  sought  to  conquer,  nor  the  Mo 

cow  where  he  met  nemesis;  that  largest  ci 

was  Yedo,  which  we  know  as  Tokyo,  where 

vast  dictatorship  held  a  great  urban  cultu 

under  absolute  and  unrelenting  control.    0 

of  this  old,  big,  rich,  strange  civilization,  the 

emerged  the  power  and  brutality  of  mode 

Japan.    It  was  no  miracle  that  Japan  adopt 

our  machinery  and  our  weapons  so  rapidl 

Japanese  civilization  did  it— despotic,  soph 

ticated,  military  civilization. 

Japan  is  unified  and  pervasively  govern* 

The  Japanese  live  by  their  own  rules.    Th 

swept  ahead  of  Asia  by  the  dictates  of  th 

rulers.     They  were  accustomed  to  authoritarii 

totalitarian  government  from  the  ages  of  th 

past  growth.    When  Hitler  was  a  maladjust 

unhappy   student,   and   Mussolini    an   ard< 

young  radical,  the  Japanese,  military  lead 

were   men    of    foresight   and   ruthlessly  c 

vision.    They  already  had  an  obedient,  faith 

people  at  their  command— a  people  who  belie1 

in  the  rule  of  the  warrior,  in  the  wnfreedom 

the  common  man,  in  the  superiority  of 

Japanese  race  to  all  others,  and  in  the  absol 

incontrovertible  Tightness  of  what  their  g 

eminent  did.    Japanese  democracy  never  v> 

behind  these  assumptions;  Japanese  freec 

never  included  the  freedom  to  challenge  the 

kutai— literally,  the  national  body— of  the  1 

pire   of   Japan.    Hitler   fought   the   Gen 

people  first,  with  the  stormtroopers  and  the  I 

before  he  captured  the  German  state  and 

German  Wehrmacht  as  instruments  of  rene 

attacks  on  free  men ;  but  the  Japanese  lea< 

never  faced  an  effective  opposition.    They 

herited  their  power  from  the  dictatorial,  n 

tary  past  of  Japan;  when  the  hour  came 

them  to  bid  for  wider  power,  perhaps  for  w 

dominion,  they  stepped   smoothly   into  t 

inheritance.    Today  we  probably  have  spiri 

allies  among  the  German  people;  we  have 
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iong  the  Japanese.  Whatever  they  may  have 
ieved,  the  Japanese  today  support  their  gov- 
iment.  That  is  the  difference  between  the 
v,  new  authoritarianism  of  Hitler  and  the  old, 
ive  authoritarianism  of  Japan.  Germany 
11  stand  just  so  much  and  will  then  collapse 
•m  within;  the  Japanese  will  stop  fighting 
ly  when  the  last  platoon  of  infantry  and  the 
t  torpedo-boat  crew  on  the  water  have  no 
•ther  hope.  It  is  my  considered  opinion — 
1  in  the  course  of  two  wars  I  have  seen  each 
first  hand — that  as  soldiers  the  Japanese  are 
initely  superior  to  the  Germans. 
Civilized,  unified,  military,  Japan  is  also  up 
date.  In  the  big  cities  of  Japan  skyscrapers 
ited  on  pools  of  sand,  ingeniously  built  to 
;hstand  the  concussion  of  earthquake.  The 
eets  are  asphalted  and  clean.  Busses  and 
eetcars  run  regularly  and  well.  Private 
nes  are  cheaply  built  but  simple  and  tasteful ; 
i  Japanese  find  them  comfortable,  and  if  one 
:-ns  clown  it  costs  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  an 
livalent  American  home  to  replace.  The 
panese  have  extracted  the  best  of  their  old 
ift  and  the  best  of  modern  industrialism, 
ey  combine  them.  In  the  shadow  of  long- 
ige  electric  power  lines,  the  common  peasants 
low  an  intensive  agriculture  which  keeps  the 
ne  empire  blockade-proof  and  self-sufficient. 

the  modern  factories,  which  produce  at 
;eds  and  standards  equaling  our  own,  the 
or  force  lives  by  the  old  Japanese  scale  and 
kes  possible  the  price  competition  which  we 

knew  before  the  war.  This  up-to-dateness 
Japan,  economically  as  well  as  psychologi- 
ly,  depends  on  the  traditional  Japan.  The 
aanese  soldier  or  sailor  who  lives  and  fights 
3  a  Spartan  is  not  undergoing  privation ;  he 
!  been  a  Spartan  from  birth.  Just  because  a 
panese  operates  a  battleship,  a  machine  lathe, 
wdern  locomotive,  or  a  combat  plane,  he  does 
;  become  un- Japanese;  he  is  still  a  tough, 
iply  satisfied  man  who  believes  in  obedience 
1  who  is  used  to  hard  living  because  he  has 
)wn  no  other.  To  call  a  Japanese  worker  or 
dier  a  "coolie"  is  to  forget  the  most  dangerous 
ng  about  him :  the  fact  that  he,  no  less  than 
i  or  I,  is  a  man  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
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can  fight,  perhaps  beat  us  at  some  of  our  own 
games  and  with  some  of  our  own  weapons. 

Such  is  the  home  empire  of  Nippon.  I  do  not 
have  time  to  tell  you  of  the  internal  sea  com- 
munications which  make  of  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire an  immense,  immobile,  and  unmovable 
fleet— a  fleet  larger  than  the  mind  of  man  has 
ever  dreamed  of  building— anchored  forever 
close  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  Islands  are  unsink- 
able  aircraft  carriers,  and  Japan  is  all  islands. 
Beyond  this,  I  wish  there  were  time  to  tell  you 
of  the  newly  built,  up-to-date  Japanese  mer- 
chant marine,  of  the  efficient  navy,  the  huge 
army,  the  indispensable  factories  working  at 
full  time,  the  diversity  and  richness  of  the  re- 
sources of  Japan.  You  have  known  that  these 
things  were  there;  remember  it  now,  keep  it  in 
mind,  and  consider  with  me  what  Japan  has 
added. 

To  the  home  empire  which  I  have  described, 
Japan  has  added  immense  possessions  in  three 
wars  of  conquest :  the  war  with  China  in  1895, 
the  war  with  Kussia  in  1905,  and  the  present 
war,  which  began  in  Manchuria  in  1931.  Japan 
has  taken  Korea,  China's  Manchurian  provinces, 
the  grain  lands  and  coal  and  iron  of  north 
China,  the  dairy  land  of  inner  Mongolia,  the 
coast  and  main  rivers  of  most  of  China,  with 
the  biggest  cities  of  China;  Japan  has  taken 
Formosa  and  Hainan,  Indochina  and  Thailand, 
Burma  and  British  Malaya,  the  vast  empire  of 
the  Netherlands  Indies,  our  daughter  democ- 
racy of  the  Philippines,  some  of  the  British, 
Portuguese,  and  Australian  islands  of  the  south- 
west Pacific,  and  the  strategic  Andamans  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Militarily  and  navally,  this 
new  and  greater  empire  depends  on  internal 
communications,  which — in  simple  language — 
means  that  we  have  to  go  the  long  way  around 
while  they  work  the  short  way  through.  To 
contain  and  roll  back  such  an  empire,  the  en- 
circling forces  cannot  be  merely  equal;  they 
must  be  superior,  and  be  superior  in  geometric, 
not  arithmetical,  ratio.  Economically — mark 
this,  for  here  is  the  very  essence  of  danger — 
economically,  the  so-called  "Greater  East  Asia" 
contains  everything,  absolutely  everything, 
which  a  great  power  needs.    Grain,  meat,  fish, 
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fruits,  tobaceo,  palms  for  oil,  sugar,  rubber,  oil, 
coal,  iron,  electric  power,  labor  skilled  and  un- 
skilled—all of  this  is  there.  The  strong  Japan 
which  has  defeated  us  and  our  allies  momentar- 
ily in  the  Far  East  has  become  "Japanese  East 
Asia".  If  Japan  could  defeat  indomitable 
China,  organize  her  present  holdings,  consoli- 
date her  position,  Japan— not  Germany,  not 
Britain,  not  Eussia,  not  ourselves— Japan  could 
become  the  strongest  power  in  the  world. 

The  Japanese  need  only  one  thing:  time. 
They  must  try  to  correct  their  own  political 
mistakes  and  military  offenses.  They  must  try 
to  browbeat  or  cajole  the  peoples  whose  lands 
they  have  occupied.  They  must  get  the  ma- 
chinery, technical  and  financial,  of  exploitation 
going  at  full  blast.  Japan  is  entrenching  her- 
self in  this  empire  of  her  conquests  so  rapidly 
that  days  are  our  most  precious  possessions  in 
the  war.  To  lose  a  day  is  as  bad  as  losing  a 
ship.  We  cannot  wait.  We  cannot  be  lei- 
surely. We  cannot  afford  debate,  or  disunity, 
or  indecision.  Japan  is  getting  stronger  every 
hour,  and  this  new  Japan  is  not  merely  our 
equal ;  the  new  Japan  is  potentially  our  military 
superior.  If  we  fight  there,  soon,  and  hard,  we 
shall  noi  have  to  fight  here,  later  on,  and  with 
heavy  handicap. 

Do  you  not  see  the  second  of  the  truths  I  have 
stated :  the  fact  that  this  new  Japan,  conceived 
in  the  invasion  of  China  and  born  in  the  con- 
quests of  1942,  is  a  new,  terrible  power  not  known 
before  in  the  world?  We  cannot  let  this  slave 
empire  become  entrenched !  I  am  sure  that  you 
cannot  fail  to  see  this. 

As  Americans,  we  can  see  the  third  truth  in 
our  own  hearts.  We  know  that  there  cannot 
be  the  slightest  doubt  of  our  own  victory ;  but 
we  must  all  see  and  understand  that  the  task 
is  a  heavy  one.  China,  the  largest  and  most 
patient  nation  in  the  world,  has  stopped  the 
thrust  of  Japanese  invasion  with  the  living 
bodies  of  her  young  men— indeed  of  men, 
women,  and  children;  she  has  built  a  new  and 
unforgettable  Great  Wall  with  the  heroic  Chi- 
nese dead,  who  have  died  to  protect  free  men 
in  China  and  everywhere.  But  China  has  done 
her  share,  and  more;  China  alone  cannot  defeat 
Japan.    We  must  weight  and  tip  the  scales  to 
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victory.  We  cannot  accept  an  armistice  c 
stalemate,  for  the  hours  are  with  Japan,  nc 
with  us.  If  we  do  not  fight  at  our  very  hare 
est,  and  fight  now,  the  period  of  our  bloo< 
sweat,  and  tears  may  be  indefinitely  and  ui 
necessarily  prolonged.  We  cannot  pause,  c 
hesitate,  or  kill  time — "as  if  you  could  kill  tin: 
without  injuring  eternity!" 

The  Japanese  are  counting  on  our  not  beir 
prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices.  They  ha^ 
put  great  store  in  what  they  think  to  be  o\ 
softness.  They  look  upon  us  as  constitution 
weaklings,  demanding  our  daily  comforts  ar 
unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifices  demanded  f< 
victory.  The  Japanese  attach  great  importan 
to  what  they  thought  was  our  disunity  over  tl 
war  issue,  and  they  count  on  us  to  delay  befo 
we  develop  a  fighting  spirit.  That  delay,  th< 
feel,  will  give  them  time  to  obtain  complete  co 
trol  of  all  east  Asia.  When  they  struck,  th 
made  no  provision  for  failure ;  they  left  no  roi 
open  for  retreat.  Japan  is  counting  on  you 
on  each  of  us,  one  by  one — to  hold  back  and  c 
lay  the  American  war  effort  long  enough  f 
Japan  to  consolidate  her  potential  invincibilil 
Japan  needs  and  relies  upon  your  hesitation, 
partial  effort,  or  doubt.  It  is  up  to  you  and  1 
to  see  that  Japan  does  not  get  this. 

If  we  act  soon,  we  can  strengthen  our  Chin( 
ally.  We  can,  as  Mr.  Forrestal  recenl 
pointed  out,  continue  to  protect  Kussia's  Asia 
flank  by  holding  Japan's  forces  in  the  Paci] 
We  can  restore  hope  and  can  carry  the  fc 
freedoms  to  all  the  peoples  now  enslaved 
Japan.  If  we  fight  and  give  aid  now,  we  sh 
still  have  allies  in  Asia,  bases  in  Asia,  and 
enemy  not  yet  wholly  prepared.  Any  i 
vantages  of  delay  today  can  be  purchased  01 
at  one  price :  larger  numbers  of  deaths  of  ( 
own  soldiers  and  our  allies'  today  and  tomorrc 
We  can  buy  additional  hours  for  leisur 
preparation  with  additional  lives  of  our  you 
men.  We  could  buy  peace  only  with  our  i 
tional  honor  and  our  own  security.  None  of 
wants  to  do  this. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  go  f 
ward  against  Japan  with  a  full  realization 
the  nature  of  our  task  and  the  gravity  of  < 
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sponsibility.  Every  adult  in  the  United 
ates,  even  every  child  that  can  walk  and  speak, 
q  help  in  some  way  to  promote  the  war  effort, 
le  troops  are  only  the  fighting  front  of  the 
my  which  is  America,  We  are  all  enlisted — 
necessity — in  this  war  for  freedom.  In  this 
ttle  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  recall  and  to 
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make  our  own  resolve  in  the  words  of  an  Ameri- 
can soldier,  Martin  Treptow,  who  fell  at  Cha- 
teau Thierry.    He  wrote  in  his  diary : 

'T  will  work;  I  will  save;  I  will  sacrifice;  I 
will  endure;  I  will  fight  cheerfully  and  do  my 
utmost;  as  if  the  whole  struggle  depended  on 
me  alone." 


■'■:.  .-.-  •■•;.    . 
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It  is  necessary  that  we  now  assess,  coolly  and 
passively,  the  events  of  the  past  90  years  in 
b  Pacific — the  90  years  that  have  elapsed 
tee  Commodore  Perry  concluded  with  Japan 
3  treaty  which  opened  the  way  for  the  subse- 
ent  admission  of  Japan  into  the  family  of 
tions. 

We  are  today  being  given  dreadful  evidence 
it  the  process  of  Japan's  emergence  from 
ree  centuries  of  isolation  and  of  her  assimila- 
n  into  the  family  of  nations  is  far  from  com- 
;te.  Except  for  brief  contacts  at  widely- 
iced  intervals — the  introduction  into  Japan 
Chinese  k;irning  and  arts  in  the  seventh  and 
elfth  centuries  and  the  propagation  of 
iman  Catholicism  by  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
iests  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
"ies — Japan  had,  for  geographic  and  other 
isons,  been  in  virtual  isolation  since  the  very 
ginning  of  her  history.  Her  civilization  and 
Iture  had  evolved,  therefore,  in  a  wholly  self- 
ltained  environment.  She  had  contributed 
thing  to  the  world  at  large  and,  notwith- 
nding  superficial  evidence  to  the  contrary, 

>  had  remained,  politically,  socially,  and  in- 
ectually,  impervious  to  spasmodic  foreign  in- 
ences.  Her  polity,  then  as  now,  was  tribal 
character.  As  a  nation  the  Japanese  pos- 
sed  the  virtues  of  a  tribal  community :  homo- 
leity  and  subordination  of  the  individual  to 

>  community ;  but  they  also  possessed  the  de- 
:ts  and  weaknesses  of  a  primitive  community : 
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they  revered  the  tribal  sanctions  and  feared 
change.  They  had  relentlessly  suppressed  any 
attempt  to  apply  reason  to  the  persistent  prob- 
lems of  man,  the  understanding  of  them  and 
the  effort  to  resolve  them  constituting  his  chief 
warrant  for  claim  to  superiority  over  other 
animals. 

The  position  in  the  western  Pacific  during 
the  early  1850's  was  one  which  the  Japanese 
were  studying  with  great  uneasiness.  The  ac- 
tivities in  the  north  by  Russia  gave  progres- 
sively persistent  notice  of  the  restlessness  of  a 
vigorous  continental  people  and  of  their  gradual 
but  inexorable  movement  southward  along  the 
eastern  littoral  of  Asia.  British  influence,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  steadily  being  extended 
northward  from  Malaya  and  along  the  China 
coast,  with  indications  that  the  British  were 
giving  profound  attention  to  the  economic  po- 
tentialities of  Japan  as  well  as  of  China.  Euro- 
pean influences,  which  were  fated  shortly  to 
conflict  with  each  other,  appeared  to  be  moving 
toward  each  other  along  the  coast  of  Asia ;  con- 
ceivably they  might  meet  in  Japan,  which  might 
well  become  an  arena  for  the  quarrels  of  Euro- 
pean powers. 

Although  the  American  Government  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  trend  of  these  movements  in  the 
Pacific,  its  purpose  in  sending  Commodore 
Perry  to  Japan  in  1853  was  primarily  to  ameli- 
orate conditions  which  grew  out  of  the  growing 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with  China  and 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  American 
whaling  ships  off  the  coast  of  Japan.  The  ad- 
vent in  the  China  trade  of  steamships,  with  their 
limited  capacity  to  carry  coal,  created  insistent 
need  for  at  least  one  coaling  station  intermediate 
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between  the  Pacific  coast  of  America  and  China. 
Further,  American  vessels  had  been  shipwrecked 
in  Japanese  waters  and  American  seamen,  it  will 
be  recalled,  had  been  treated  with  inconceivable 
brutality.  A  third  consideration  was  the  need 
for  establishing  depots  in  Japan  from  which 
American  whaling  ships  could  restock  them- 
selves and  thus  obviate  the  need  to  make  the 
long  haul  to  Honolulu  and  back  whenever  they 
ran  short  of  supplies. 

After  incredible  obstacles  and  difficulties, 
Commodore  Perry  succeeded,  on  March  31, 1854, 
in  concluding  with  the  Japanese  a  treaty  which, 
although  limited  in  scope,  met  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  moment.  However,  it  contained 
one  feature  the  importance  of  which  the  Japa- 
nese had  not  foreseen,  and  that  was  the  assent 
of  the  Japanese  to  the  stationing  in  Japan  of  an 
American  consular  officer.  It  was  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  treaty  provision  that  the  United 
States  dispatched  to  Japan  in  1856  its  first  dip- 
lomatic representative,  Townsend  Harris. 

The  selection  of  Harris  for  the  post  was  an 
extraordinarily  happy  one.  He  had  spent  many 
years  in  the  Orient  as  a  merchant;  he  had  ac- 
quired a  familiar  knowledge  of  Japan  and  of  the 
Japanese,  of  their  form  of  government,  of  their 
customs,  and  of  their  characteristics;  and  he 
had  dedicated  himself  to  the  task  of  helping  the 
Japanese  to  prevent  the  extension  to  Japan  of 
exploitative  practices  pursued  by  the  white  man 
in  his  dealings  with  the  backward  peoples  of  the 
East.  Harris  also  was  keenly  aware  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  Japan's  becoming  a  battleground  for 
competitive  European  influences.  So  long  as  Ja- 
pan remained  in  seclusion,  with  her  doors  shut 
to  foreign  intercourse  of  any  kind,  she  was  not 
entitled  to  the  privileges  which  membership  in 
the  family  of  nations  would  confer ;  and  it  was 
Harris'  aim  to  induct  Japan  into  the  family  of 
nations  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  He 
prepared  and,  after  intolerable  delays  and  in- 
dignities imposed  upon  him  by  the  Japanese, 
presented  to  the  Japanese  Government  a  Treaty 
of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  most  liberal 
character  possible.  He  told  the  Japanese  that, 
this  being  their  first  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  they  would  be  well  advised  to  ac- 
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cept  it  as  he  had  prepared  it,  so  that  when  otl 
nations  sought  special  privileges  in  Japan 
would  be  in  order  for  the  Japanese  to  say 
such  nations  that  what  was  good  enough  for 
United  States  was  good  enough  for  them, 
took  Harris  two  years  of  patient  and  tact 
negotiation  before  his  treaty  was  signed.  ] 
this  American  did  far  more  than  negotiat 
treaty.  He  educated  the  Japanese  officials 
the  ways  of  diplomacy,  international  law,  < 
nomics,  and  commerce.  He  provided  Ja] 
with  the  information  which  she  needed  to  me 
into  the  world.  He  answered  innumerable  qi 
tions  on  every  conceivable  subject:  on  so* 
customs  of  the  Occident,  mechanics,  conti 
porary  science.  He  taught  the  principles  of  c 
rency  and  exchange.  A  Japanese,  Dr.  In 
Nitobe,  wrote  of  him :  "A  man  of  stern  rectit 
and  gentlest  powers  of  persuasion,  he,  ind< 
more  than  any  other,  deserves  the  epithet 
benefactor :  because  in  all  his  dealing  with 
the  weaker  party,  he  never  took  advantage 
our  ignorance,  but  formulated  a  treaty  with 
strictest  sense  of  justice." 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  Ameri 
first  representatives  to  Japan  because,  in  wh 
shall  have  to  say  about  Japan's  conduct  as 
international  power  responsible  to  the  lawi 
nations,  it  might  otherwise  appear  that 
United  States,  as  the  government  respons 
for  the  opening  of  Japan  to  the  world, 
somehow  failed  to  exemplify  the  conduct 
expect  in  the  field  of  international  relati 
We  can  look  with  pride  upon  a  record  of  r< 
tude  and  honest  dealing  and  the  absence  of 
perialistic  design.1 

Now  what  about  Japan's  own  record  in 
field  of  international  relations?  How  has 
reciprocated  the  treatment  she  has  receive) 
our  hands  ever  since  the  time  of  Towns 
Harris  ? 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

First  take  the  case  of  Korea.  Thirteen  1 
dred  and  more  years  ago  the  Japanese  lo 

1  The  foregoing  is  based  upon  material  in  the  n 
script  of  a  book  in  preparation  by  a  member  oi 
staff  at  the  former  American  Embassy  in  Ti 
[Author's  note.] 
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ig-held  dominion  which  they  possessed  at  the 
»  of  Korea.  The  formidable  fleets  and  armies 
a  resurgent  China  drove  Japan,  with  Korean 
p,  out  of  the  peninsula ;  and  from  the  seventh 
itury  after  Christ  to  the  sixteenth,  the  Japa- 
se  minded  the  lesson  they  had  been  taught 
force.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
5  Japanese  military  dictator,  Hideyoshi, 
inched  a  grandiose  attack  on  Korea.  He 
nself  declared  this  to  be  the  first  step  in  the 
iquest  of  Asia,  and  he  sent  insulting  letters 
the  Ming  court  of  China  and  to  the  Spanish 
thorities  in  the  Philippines.  He  announced 
it  with  his  forces  he  would  roll  China  up  like 
mat  and  would  ultimately  proceed  against 
dia.  But  the  Chinese  Throne  sent  armies  to 
>rea  to  help  the  Koreans ;  the  Japanese,  after 
nmitting  fearful  depredations,  were!  stopped ; 
d  the  imperial  ambitions  of  Japan  proved 
availing  before  the  popular  resistance  of  the 
>reans  and  the  limitless  patience  of  the  Chi- 
se  Army. 

Aiter  the  reopening  of  Japan  by  Perry,  ambi- 
ns  of  Japan  on  the  continent,  which  had  been 
rmant  since  the  time  of  Hideyoshi,  began 
ain  to  assert  themselves.  China  maintained 
er  Korea  a  shadowy  suzerainty,  which  had 
tie  significance  beyond  the  tribute  paid  pe- 
dically  by  the  King  of  Korea  to  the  Em- 
ror  of  China.  That  suzerainty  was  more  a 
mifestation  of  the  cultural  sentimentalities 
;ween  the  two  countries  than  it  was  a  defini- 
e  political  relationship.  The  Japanese  strove, 
lolly  against  the  wishes  of  the  Koreans,  to 
jak  that  bond.  They  provoked  incidents, 
ley  went  to  war  against  China  in  1894  and 
)5  and  wrung  from  a  defeated  China  the  sol- 
m  recognition  of  Korean  independence. 
Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  turned — in  the 
dst  of  the  war  with  Russia — and  thrust  upon 
)rea  the  status  of  a  dependency.  Japan  took 
er  Korea  as  a  protectorate,  while  renewing 
r  pledges  of  limited  independence  for  Korea. 
Japan  demanded  independence  for  Korea; 
len  independence  came,  Japan  violated  it.  Ja- 
n  imposed  a  protectorate  and  promised  Ko- 
i  autonomy.  In  1908  the  honored  and  famous 
lrquis  Ito  reiterated  his  government's  pledge 


by  announcing  that  Japan  would  not  annex  Ko- 
rea. In  1910  Korea  was  annexed.  There  are 
the  pledges,  and  there  the  performance. 

Another  case,  the  Washington  Conference  and 
the  years  that  followed.  In  1921  the  representa- 
tives of  nine  governments  met  in  Washington  to 
consider  the  problems  of  the  Pacific  area  and 
to  forge  instruments  which  would  guarantee 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Far  East.  One  of  the 
results  of  this  conference  was  the  Four  Power 
Treaty,  by  which  four  governments — Japan, 
the  British  Empire,  France,  and  the  United 
States — pledged  themselves  to  respect  each 
other's  island  possessions  in  the  Pacific. 

But  in  1939  Japan  declared  without  confer- 
ence with  the  other  contracting  parties  that  she 
had  annexed  the  Spratly  Islands  in  the  China 
Sea — islands  that  had  long  been  claimed  by 
France.  By  1940  it  became  apparent  from  the 
statements  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister, 
Mr.  Matsuoka,  that  Japan  considered  any  and 
all  islands  in  the  "Greater  East  Asia"  sphere 
to  be  fair  game.  History  has  demonstrated 
only  too  clearly  the  scope  of  Japan's  intentions 
and  the  thoroughness  of  its  disregard  for  its 
own  pledges. 

Japan  gave  another  pledge  at  the  Washing- 
ton Conference :  a  pledge  regarding  naval  limi- 
tations. Associating  itself  with  other  leading 
naval  powers  who  were  anxious  to  bring  stabil- 
ity to  the  Pacific,  the  Japanese  Government 
promised  to  cooperate  in  reducing  the  heavy 
burden  of  naval  expenditures. 

This  treaty  Japan  denounced  in  1934,  with 
the  result  that  it  expired  two  years  later.  While 
Japan  was  acting  strictly  within  its  legal  rights, 
any  hope  for  stability  in  the  Pacific  collapsed 
with  the  end  of  this  treaty.  Reports  of  Japan's 
heavy  naval  construction  program  forced  the 
other  naval  powers  to  resume  competitive  arm- 
ing, thus  fortifying  the  groundwork  for  a  war 
in  the  Pacific. 

Look  next  at  Japan's  record  with  regard  to 
the  mandated  islands  in  the  Pacific.  When  in 
1920  Japan  received  the  mandate  for  those 
islands  formerly  under  the  German  flag,  it  was 
with  the  promise — and  I  quote — that  "no  mili- 
tary or  naval  bases  shall  be  established  or  f  orti- 
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fications  erected  in  the  territory".  A  further 
agreement  with  the  United  States  in  1922  stipu- 
lated that  American  missionaries  would  be 
allowed  to  settle  in  the  islands  and  that  the 
usual  facilities  would  be  extended  to  American 
vessels  calling  at  their  ports. 

And  how  were  those  promises  honored  I 
From  the  very  beginning  Japan  discouraged 
the  visits  of  foreign  nationals.  Police  regula- 
tions, delay,  every  form  of  obstructionism  was 
brought  to  bear  on  any  persons  other  than 
Japanese  who  attempted  to  enter  these  islands. 
When  war  broke  over  the  Pacific,  Japan's  lack 
of  faith  in  holding  to  her  obligations  became 
dangerously  apparent. 

Pledges  were  also  given  to  respect  the  rights 
of  France  and  the  Netherlands  to  their  Pacific 
possessions. 

On  February  4, 1922  Japan,  along  with  other 
countries  with  interests  in  the  Pacific,  informed 
the  Netherlands  Government  that  "it  (Japan) 
is  firmly  resolved  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
Netherlands  in  relation  to  their  insular  pos- 
sessions in  the  region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean." 
This  pledge  was  in  effect  reaffirmed  on  April 
15,  1940,  when  the  Japanese  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  Mr.  Arita,  said,  "The  Japanese 
Government  cannot  but  be  deeply  concerned 
over  any  development  accompanying  the  aggra- 
vation of  the  war  in  Europe  that  may  affect  the 
status  quo  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies." 

As  soon,  however,  as  Germany  had  occupied 
the  Netherlands,  Japan  used  every  pressure 
within  her  means  to  extort  economic  concessions 
and  privileges  from  the  Netherlands  East  In- 
dies. Nothing  but  the  brave  and  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  Netherlands  officials  to  these 
proposals  prevented  Japan  from  forcing  the 
other  powers  out  of  this  economic  market. 

On  June  19, 1940  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office, 
through  its  spokesman,  Mr.  Suma,  announced 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in 
French  Indochina  was  of  equal  concern  and  im- 
portance to  the  Japanese  Government. 

Yet,  as  soon  as  French  resistance  had  be^n 
broken  in  Europe,  the  Japanese  Government 
demanded  and  obtained  special  military  rights 
in  northern  Indochina.  Japanese  troops  moved 
into  French   territory.    Airports  were  taken 


over.  And  Japanese  officials,  true  to  a  fori 
which  by  now  had  become  pretty  well  estal 
lished,  went  on  announcing  that  their  go1 
ernment  had  absolutely  no  designs  on  territoi 
that  was  in  the  very  process  of  being  occupie 
Thus,  on  September  24,  1940  Mr.  Suma  d 
clared  that,  far  from  having  any  territori 
ambitions  in  French  Indochina,  his  governmei 
was  moving  in  its  armed  forces  only  in  ord 
to  settle  the  China  Affair.  This  disingenuoi 
remark,  which  excused  one  aggression  on  tl 
claim  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  oi 
another,  apparently  struck  Mr.  Suma  as  vei 
good  logic. 

Again,  on  December  9, 1940  the  Foreign  Mi 
ister,  Mr.  Matsuoka,  said:  "Our  objectives 
the  south  are  purely  economic.  We  are  again 
conquest,  oppression,  and  exploitation  by  Jap* 
as  much  as  by  any  other  nation."  This,  aft 
nearly  10  years  of  armed  aggression  in  Chin 
On  February  25,  1941  another  exhibit  w 
added  to  this  collection  of  statements  when 
spokesman  for  the  Japanese  military  mission 
Indochina  insisted  that  Japan  wanted  no  nav 
or  military  bases  in  southern  Indochina,  b 
only,  as  he  explained,  "rubber  and  rice  to  he 
Indochina  prosper  in  the  new  order  of  ea 
Asia".  If  to  take  by  robbery  the  commoditi 
of  a  country  means  to  help  that  country 
"prosper",  the  lands  of  the  Pacific  war  und 
Japanese  control  are  blessed  indeed. 

But  of  all  the  aggressions  which  have  wr: 
ten  the  name  of  Japan  in  infamy  upon  t 
pages  of  history,  those  against  the  country  ai 
the  people  of  China  make  the  blackest  mai 
The  story  goes  back  a  long  way,  and  I  can  poi 
to  but  a  few  of  its  chapters. 

In  1908  Japan  and  the  United  States  enter 
into  an  agreement  regarding  their  respecti 
policies  in  the  Pacific.  One  of  the  provisio 
stated  that  the  two  governments  "are  also  c 
termined  to  preserve  the  common  interest  of  f 
powers  in  China  by  supporting  by  all  paci 
means  at  their  disposal  the  independence  ai 
integrity  of  China  and  the  principle  of  equ 
opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry  of  i 
nations  in  that  Empire." 

Yet  in  1915,  while  most  of  the  great  pow« 
were  locked  in  struggle  on  the  European  con 
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it,  Japan  secretly  presented  to  China  its  no- 
ious  "twenty-one  demands".  You  will  recall 
it  these  demands,  if  they  had  been  met,  would 
ce  made  of  China  a  vassal  state.  The  terms 
luded  recognition  of  special  rights  in  Shan- 
ig,  Manchuria,  and  Mongolia,  equal  owner- 
p  in  the  largest  mining  and  smelting  company 
mid-China,  leased  harbors  in  Fukien  Prov- 
e,  and  the  employment  of  none  but  Japanese 
risers.  China's  Army  and  Navy  were  to  be 
ined  by  Japanese  officers,  and  schools  teach- 
;  the  Japanese  language  were  to  be  opened 
oughout  the  land.  No  agreements  between 
ina  and  a  foreign  power  with  respect  to  loans, 
building  of  railroads,  or  the  construction  of 
bors  in  Fukien  were  to  be  made  until  Japan 
I  been  consulted. 

Jy  permitting  knowledge  to  be  published  re- 
ding these  demands  which  Japan  had  hoped 
keep  secret,  Yuan  Shih-kai,  President  of  the 
ing  Chinese  Republic,  was  able  to  obtain  a 
dification  of  the  more  flagrant  items  and  a 
tponement  of  some  of  the  requests  for  Japa- 
e  control. 

n  signing  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  at  Wash- 
ton,  Japan  again  pledged  her  respect  for 
na's  sovereignty.  Specifically,  Japan  prom- 
1  to  respect  "the  sovereignty,  the  independ- 
6,  and  the  territorial  and  administrative 
jgrity  of  China". 

bid  what  was  the  result  of  this  solemn 
raise  ? 

n  1931  the  military  occupation  of  Manchuria 
3  begun  on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts.  At  the 
y  moment  when  Japanese  armies  were  over- 
ning  Manchuria,  the  Japanese  Government 
led  a  statement  which  included  the  following 
*ds:  "It  may  be  superfluous  to  repeat  that 
Japanese  Government  harbors  no  territorial 
igns  in  Manchuria."  Superfluous  indeed! 
'  the  world  was  learning  that  any  such  state- 
it  was  a  practical  notification  of  aggressive 
mt. 

n  March  1932  a  Japanese  puppet  regime  was 
:alled  in  Manchuria.  This  regime  shortly 
:rward  signed  an  agreement  which  author- 
1  the  stationing  of  large  numbers  of  Japanese 
)ps  within  its  borders.  The  troops  have  not 
a  removed  to  this  day. 


Eight  months  after  this  step  had  been  taken, 
Mr.  Matsuoka,  as  a  delegate,  stated  before  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations :  "The  policy, 
the  hope,  the  determination  of  my  country  is 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  We  want  war  with 
no  nation.  We  want  no  more  territory.  We 
are  not  aggressors.  We  desire  deeply  and  ear- 
nestly the  welfare  of  our  great  neighbor." 

Within  a  month  of  Mr.  Matsuoka's  reassur- 
ing statement,  Japanese  forces  had  overrun  the 
whole  of  Manchuria.  In  1933  they  moved  into 
the  adjacent  province  of  Jehol. 

Two  years  later  a  movement  for  what  was 
called  autonomy  in  north  China  was  begun  by 
the  Japanese.  In  1937  war  broke  out  again 
near  Peking.  Twenty  days  after  the  first  ex- 
change of  shots  near  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge, 
Prince  Konoye,  then  Premier,  said :  "In  sending 
troops  to  north  China,  of  course,  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  other  purpose,  as  was  explained 
in  its  recent  statement,  than  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  east  Asia." 

The  peace  of  east  Asia?  China  has  experi- 
enced this  kind  of  peace  for  11  years.  It  has 
suffered  the  embrace  of  a  self-styled  friend 
who  has  bombed  its  civilian  population  and  its 
undefended  cities,  wantonly  destroyed  or  ap- 
propriated the  cherished  personal  possessions 
of  millions  of  its  people,  pursued  and  machine- 
gunned  the  homeless,  and  committed  the  atroci- 
ties of  Nanking  paralleled  on  smaller  scale  in 
a  thousand  and  one  other  places.  China  knows 
that  what  Japan  means  by  peace  is  utter  sub- 
mission or  extinction.  China  knows  what  all 
of  us  must  learn,  and  learn  quickly :  that,  faced 
with  such  a  foe,  there  is  no  effective  argument 
but  crushing,  total  military  defeat  of  the  enemy 
and  the  thorough  elimination  of  the  militarist 
attitude,  the  militarist  training,  the  militarist 
institutions,  and  the  militarist  leaders  who  have 
let  loose  this  plague  of  destruction. 

In  1939  Japan  continued  her  well-made 
schedule  of  conquest  by  occupying  the  large 
Chinese  island  of  Hainan  and  establishing  a 
naval  base  there.  This  island,  as  we  now  know, 
was  later  used  as  a  training  base  for  the  troops 
that  were  being  schooled  in  the  jungle  tactics 
that  Japan's  militarists  were  already  developing 
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for  their  attacks  in  the  Philippines,  in  Malaya 
and  Java,  and  throughout  the  Far  East. 

In  1940  the  now  familiar  pattern  of  the  Jap- 
anese puppet  state  was  imposed  upon  the  prov- 
inces of  north  China,  Nanking  was  dubbed  the 
capital  of  the  renegade  "central  government" 
of  Wang  Ch'ing-wei,  and  the  world  was 
scarcely  surprised  or  startled  when  Japan  rec- 
ognized this  regime  as  the  "National  Govern- 
ment of  China". 

If  the  world  still  hoped  that  after  setting 
up  a  puppet  regime  in  Manchuria  Japan  would 
at  least  respect  the  promises  of  free  commer- 
cial opportunity  which  she  had  made  in  the 
Nine  Power  Treaty,  it  did  not  have  to  wait 
long  for  disillusionment. 

Yet  the  same  sweet  words  preceded  in  the 
usual  fashion  Japan's  shutting  of  the  door. 
The  puppet  regime  in  announcing  its  inde- 
pendence was  made  to  say:  "The  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  new  state  shall  be  to  seek  and  fur- 
ther promote  cordial  relations  with  foreign 
powers  by  winning  their  faith  and  respect, 
and  strictly  to  observe  international  conven- 
tions. Foreign  investments  by  any  nation  shall 
be  welcomed  for  the  furtherance  of  trade  and 
the  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  thus 
bringing  the  principles  of  the  Open  Door  and 
equal  opportunity  and  the  like  to  a  fuller  real- 
ization." The  so-called  "protocol"  by  which 
Japan  recognized  its  puppet  state  made  a  point 
of  referring  to  this  pledge. 

Yet,  as  quickly  as  these  promises  were  made, 
monopolies  in  favor  of  Japanese  nationals  and 
corporations  were  set  up  which  effectively  shut 
out  not  only  American  and  other  western  pow- 
ers from  trading  rights  but  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. And  as  Japan's  military  control  ex- 
tended southward  in  China,  American  and 
other  non-Japanese  business  activities  were 
systematically  pinched,  crowded,  or  shouldered 
out.  The  door  to  China  was  to  open  only  at  the 
magic  touch  of  a  Japanese.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  words  with  which  Perry  was  greeted: 
"The  place  is  not  designed  to  treat  of  anything 
from  foreigners.     You  will  leave  here." 

There  are  many  other  chapters  in  the  story 
of  Japan's  pledges  and  performances — the 
pledge,  for  instance,  which  followed  the  sinking 
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by  the  Japanese  of  the  U.S.S.  Panay  and  th 
other  American  vessels  in  the  Yangtze  Rh 
Part  of  the  settlement  asked  by  the  Uni 
States  Government  and  given  by  Japan  was 
assurance  that  American  nationals  and  pr 
erty  in  China  would  not  again  be  attacked 
interfered  with.  In  a  note  to  the  United  Sta 
Government  of  December  24, 1937  the  Japan 
Government  said,  "Rigid  orders  have  been 
sued  to  the  Military,  Naval  and  Foreign  Oi 
authorities  to  pay,  in  the  light  of  the  pres 
untoward  incident,  greater  attention  tl 
hitherto  to  observance  of  the  instructions  t 
have  been  repeatedly  given  against  infrin 
ment  of,  or  unwarranted  interference  with, 
rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  i 
other  third  powers." 

Nevertheless,  Japanese  forces  continued 
bomb  American  property  in  China,  even  w 
no  conceivable  military  objective  would 
served  and  even  though  such  properties  ^ 
clearly  marked  with  American  flags.  Sev< 
hundred  of  these  inexcusable  violations  are 
record  in  the  Department  of  State.  They 
elude  the  damaging  of  other  American  m 
vessels,  the  bombing  of  mission  properties, 
mistreatment  of  Americans  by  Japanese 
diers,  and  the  imposing  of  baneful  restrict: 
upon  American  commercial  and  business 
tivities. 

It  is  needless  to  prolong  the  story  througl 
its  chapters.  An  editor  of  the  Atla 
Monthly  is  credited  with  the  comment,  vi 
charged  by  an  aspiring  author  with  ha-* 
failed  to  read  his  whole  manuscript,  that  i 
unnecessary  to  eat  a  whole  egg  in  order  to  k 
that  it  is  bad.  It  is  unnecessary  to  produce 
whole  history  of  Japan's  depredations 
broken  promises.  Japan's  opening  of  hos 
ties  without  warning,  its  bombing  of  c 
towns — both  acts  in  violation  of  a  conven 
signed  by  her  government — would  lead  us  t< 
different  conclusion  than  that  to  which  the 
amples  already  given  inevitably  and  con 
sively  lead. 

The  men  now  controlling  Japan  are  ruth 
unscrupulous,  and  dangerous.  They  are 
impeded  by  the  moral  scruples  which  are 
basis  of  good  government  and  of  sound  inte 
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nal  relations.  They  give  no  quarter  and 
sy  seek  none.  They  know  what  they  want, 
i  what  they  want  is  nothing  less  than  world 
mination.  No  means  are  unjustified  in  their 
is  which  will  take  them  toward  that  goal, 
ey  are  possessed  of  a  dangerous  and  fanatic 
ief,  which  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  under- 
nd,  that  Japan's  domination  over  all  the 
rid  is  not  only  possible  but  desirable  and 
a  in  able. 

iVe  cannot  treat  with  such  men.  We  can 
[y  defeat  them.  There  is  no  solution  other 
in  complete  military  victory — a  victory  to 
ich  we  must  devote  every  ounce  of  our  en- 
;y,  our  strength,  and  our  skill. 
IVhat  likelihood  is  there,  then,  that  when  the 
r  is  won  as  we  must  win  it  we  shall  have 
y  ground  on  which  to  meet  Japan  for  a  set- 
ment?  How  may  we  insure  ourselves 
linst  a  repetition  of  the  present  tragedy  ? 
["here  are  many  evidences  in  Japanese  his- 
y  during  the  past  80  years  of  a  deep  dissatis- 
stion  with  authoritarian  government.  Ja- 
l  too  has  had  its  liberals,  its  radicals,  its 
nands  for  popular  government,  its  labor 
vements,  its  aspirations  toward  that  true 
•resentative  government  which  we  believe  to 
essential  to  the  progress  and  development 
mankind. 

rhrough  the  complete  discrediting  of  its 
litarists,   by    overwhelming    defeat,   Japan 
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must  be  purged  of  those  elements  which  have 
made  it  a  dangerous  and  untrustworthy 
neighbor. 

Some  day  another  American  will  land  on 
Japan's  shores.  He  too  will  come  to  a  country 
whose  government  is  tottering — perhaps  fallen 
completely.  He  will  come  to  a  land  which  has 
tried  the  way  of  conquest  and  found,  as  other 
conquerors  have  found,  that  the  goal  was  an 
illusion.  He  will  find  a  people  broken  with 
the  burdens  of  a  desperate  war — a  people 
hungry,  decimated,  disillusioned.  He  will  have 
a  great  opportunity — he  and  the  other  men  of 
the  United  Nations  whose  task  it  will  be  to 
bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  defeat — to  take 
advantage  of  that  disillusionment  and  to  work 
in  cooperation  with  those  within  the  country 
who  have  waited  and  even  now  wait  for  such 
an  opportunity.  For  it  is  a  task  which  the 
United  Nations  cannot,  dare  not  shirk,  to  see 
that  the  feudal  militaristic  spirit  which  has 
brought  death  to  millions  shall  never  again  rise 
to  do  battle  in  an  unrighteous  cause.  Strong 
in  the  faith  that  man  desires  the  good  if  he  can 
but  truly  know  it,  we — the  United  Nations — 
must  carry  to  Japan  our  historical  faith  in  the 
orderly  process  of  self-government  under  law, 
in  the  right  of  the  individual  to  live  without 
the  shadows  of  fear  and  want  and  ignorance, 
and  into  the  clean  sunlight  of  freedom  and  of 
truth. 


THE  POSITION  OF  ITALY 


ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BERLE ' 


leased  to  the  press  November  15] 

'  Friends  : 

[t  is  altogether  fitting  that  you,  Americans 
Italian  ancestry,  have  gathered  here  tonight 
take  counsel  concerning  Italy.  You  have 
ling  from  the  loins  of  that  country,  you 
lor  her  language,  and  seek  now  to  preserve 
lian  nationhood  and  the  Italian  soul. 

Delivered  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Mazzini  So- 
y  and  the  Italian-American  Labor  Council,  New 
k,  N.Y.,  Nov.  14,  1942,  and  broadcast  over  Station 
>R. 


You  have  asked  what  Americans  of  Italian 
ancestry,  speaking  with  the  voice  of  America, 
can  say  to  the  plain  people  of  Italy. 

We  are  divided  today  from  the  masses  of 
Italy  by  a  battle  line.  But  if  for  a  moment  we 
could  cross  that  battle  line,  and  could  speak 
to  them  face  to  face,  we  should  say  this : 

You  are  Italians,  enslaved  today  by  Fascist 
masters  who  secured  and  held  power  by  the 
methods  and  with  the  ethics  of  gangsters. 

These  Fascist  masters,  in  their  turn,  have  be- 
trayed the  country  to  Nazi  tyrants  beyond  the 
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Alps,  and  have  sold  you  as  mercenary  soldiers 
to  fight  the  battles  for  Hitler. 

You  seek  to  be  free,  and  you  ask  how  freedom 
can  be  secured. 

Freedom  is  not  a  gift:  it  is  an  achievement. 
You  must  attain  it  yourselves.  But,  when  that 
freedom  is  won,  certain  pledges  have  been  made 
to  you  and  to  the  world. 

The  first  right  which  grows  from  the  achieve- 
ment of  freedom  is  the  right  to  maintain  and 
preserve  it,  in  friendly  and  law-abiding  rela- 
tions with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

We  know,  and  you  know,  that  you  have  much 
to  undo,  in  the  hard  but  splendid  road  toward 
liberty.  No  nation  can  lose  its  freedom  for  20 
years  without  suffering  the  consequence  of  that 
loss.  Italy  has  been  led  into  grievous  and  ter- 
rible ways.  Fascist  dictatorship  appeared  first 
in  Italy.  It  subjugated  Italians  by  terrorism, 
torture,  imprisonment,  the  lies  of  a  controlled 
press,  by  murder.  This  Fascist  leadership  led 
an  Italian  army  to  conquer  Abyssinia ;  stabbed 
a  defeated  France  in  the  back ;  seized  the  quiet 
country  of  Albania ;  invaded  Greece,  a  friendly 
neighbor;  and  maintains  uneasy  armies  in 
Yugoslavia. 

Like  all  evil  conceptions,  the  Fascist  domina- 
tion of  Italy  at  length  is  destroying  itself. 
They  were  forced  to  call  to  their  help  the  Nazi 
tyrants  from  beyond  the  Alps.  For  this  help 
they  paid  a  price :  the  liberty  of  Italy.  Their 
Nazi  ally  now  treats  them  as  a  conquered  coun- 
try of  serfs.  Its  secret  police  is  in  every  village, 
and  Nazi  officers  sit  in  every  Fascist  Ministry 
of  State.  Cynically,  Hitler  used  Italian  youth 
as  his  mercenary  soldiers  in  Russia  and  in 
Egypt.  When  his  commanders  were  defeated 
in  Egypt  two  weeks  ago,  they  took  all  available 
supplies  and,  deserting,  left  Italian  soldiers  to 
perish  miserably  in  the  Egyptian  deserts  while 
the  German  contingents  saved  themselves. 

Today  Italy  is  short  of  food  and  Italian  chil- 
dren want  milk.  Yet  her  food  is  taken  against 
her  will  for  Germans,  who  already  have  more 
than  she.  Marshal  Goering  cynically  stated 
that  all  Europe,  which  includes  Italy,  would 
starve  to  death  before  Germans  went  hungry. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  Woi 
War  Americans  fed  Italy,  and  the  young  m 
in  your  armies,  as  children,  drank  Americ 
milk. 

As  the  march  of  dictatorship  in  Europe  1 
gan  in  the  Mediterranean,  so  the  march 
freedom  has  at  length  also  begun  in  the  Me< 
terranean. 

In  10  days  of  unparalleled  drama,  Briti 
forces,  supported  by  Americans,  overthr 
Marshal  Rommel  in  Egypt,  cut  his  army 
pieces,  and  are  now  driving  the  shattered  fn 
ments  across  the  Libyan  waste.  Hard  up 
this  victory  came  an  American  expediti 
which  in  4  short  days  accomplished  the  libe: 
tion  of  all  North  Africa,  from  the  Atlan 
shoulder  of  Morocco  to  the  coasts  of  Tur 
The  armies  of  the  United  Nations  stand  witl 
gunshot  of  the  Italian  shore. 

In  the  truest  sense,  the  armies  under  i 
United  Nations  flags  are  armies  for  the  libe 
tion  of  Italy ;  they  are  the  allies  and  friends 
the  mute,  plain  people  from  the  Alps  to  Sici 
just  as  they  are  the  allies  and  friends  of  i 
plain  people  of  France  and  of  your  neighbc 
the  Yugoslavs  and  the  Greeks. 

In  this  new  military  situation  Italy  oi 
more  enters  the  valley  of  decision.  She  m 
decide  whether  she  will  exhaust  her  remaini 
men,  and  let  her  nationhood  ebb  out  as  servs 
of  a  decaying  Nazi  state;  or  whether  she  v 
cleanse  herself  from  the  evil  into  which  1 
Fascists  have  led  her,  rescue  herself  from  tl 
slavery  into  which  she  has  been  delivered 
the  bullies  and  cowards  who  have  dominal 
her  for  two  decades. 

Plainly,  there  can  be  no  compromise  w 
the  cult  of  Fascist  slavery,  nor  with  any  of  1 
men  who  have  carried  it  on.  A  treaty  w 
Fascists  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  trap  : 
fools.  There  can  be  no  peace  with  those  "n 
deny  the  right  of  peace.  There  can  be  no  fa 
in  those  who  insist  that  good  faith  must  go  < 
of  the  world.  There  can  be  no  comprom 
between  free  men  and  slave-masters.  Until  1 
Fascist  domination  of  Italy  is  ended,  and  wh 
Italians,  however  blindly,  follow  Fascist  lei 
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hip,  there  can  be  no  valid  dealing  save  by 
ce  alone. 

Nevertheless,  we  in  America  insist  on  hop- 
that  the  day  will  come  when  we  can  once 
re  welcome  into  the  brotherhood  of  civili- 
ion  a  free  and  friendly  Italian  nation,  giv- 
again  to  the  world  the  fruit  of  her  shining 
ture  and  her  splendid  traditions. 
?he  Italy  of  history,  of  the  arts,  of  science, 
unparalleled  music  and  poetry,  the  Italy 
ich  peacefully  conquered  in  the  glorious  com- 
ition  of  thought  and  ideas — that  Italy  must 
saved,  for  who  can  imagine  a  world  without 

lie  United  Nations  have  made  a  pledge  to 
ly,  as  to  the  entire  world.  It  was  drawn  on 
rarship  in  the  Atlantic  by  President  Roose- 
t  in  consultation  with  Prime  Minister 
archill,  and  proclaimed  on  August  14,  1941. 
New  Year's  Day  of  this  year,  all  the  United 
tions  accepted  this  pledge  as  their  basis  of 
>e  for  a  better  future  of  the  world : 

Their  countries  seek  no  aggrandizement, 
•itorial  or  other; 

They  desire  to  see  no  territorial  changes 
t  do  not  accord  with  the  freely  expressed 
hes  of  the  peoples  concerned ; 
They  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
ose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
y  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see  sovereign 
fits  restored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly 
irived  of  them  ; 

They  will  endeavor,  with  due  respect  for 
ir  existing  obligations,  to  further  the  en- 
ment  by  all  States,  great  or  small,  victor  or 
quished,  of  access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the 
ie  and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world 
ich  are  needed  for  their  economic  prosperity ; 
They  desire  to  bring  about  the  fullest  col- 
oration between  all  nations  in  the  economic 
i  with  the  object  of  securing,  for  all,  im- 
ved  labor  standards,  economic  advancement, 
I  social  security ; 

After  the  final  destruction  of  the  Nazi 
anny,  they  hope  to  see  established  a  peace 
ich  will  afford  to  all  nations  the  means  of 
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dwelling  in  safety  within  their  own  boundaries, 
and  which  will  afford  assurance  that  all  the 
men  in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives 
in  freedom  from  fear  and  want." 

Pledge  was  thus  given  not  only  to  the  vic- 
tors but  also  to  the  vanquished. 

No  American  seeks  to  destroy  or  impair  the 
nationhood  of  Italy.  When  Italy,  freed  from 
her  Fascist  gangsters,  is  able  once  more  to  speak 
to  the  world,  and  as  the  armies  of  the  United 
Nations  achieve  that  victory  which  cannot  fail, 
the  pledge  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  re- 
deemed. This  pledge  does  not  contemplate  a- 
punitive  peace :  the  aim  is  justice,  not  revenge. 

A  just  peace  must  mean  an  end  of  danger 
from  aggression.  Secretary  Hull,  speaking  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  has  in- 
sisted on  surveillance  of  aggressor  nations 
until  there  is  convincing  proof  that  their  peo- 
ples "have  repudiated  and  abandoned  the  mon- 
strous philosophy  of  superior  race  and  con- 
quest by  force  and  have  embraced  loyally  the 
basic  principles  of  peaceful  processes".  In  the 
United  States,  Americans  of  all  origins  live  in 
peace  and  friendship  with  many  millions  of 
Italian  ancestry.  We  know  that  under  right 
leadership  this  people  can  give  that  convincing 
proof.  The  Italian  people  now,  while  the 
struggle  is  still  in  progress,  can  give  unques- 
tioned evidence  that  the  philosophy  of  conquest 
and  force  has  been  conclusively  put  aside,  by 
joining  the  struggle  against  Nazi  and  Fascist 
tyranny. 

This  is  little  to  ask.  It  asks  of  the  people  of 
Italy  that  they  shall  not  condemn  themselves 
and  their  children  to  further  slaughter;  that 
they  shall  accept  the  peaceful  arrangements  of 
peaceful  peoples;  that  they  shall  submit  only 
to  those  restraints  which  must  bind  on  free 
peoples  if  freedom  is  to  remain  in  the  world. 
In  the  truest  sense,  the  Italian  nation  is  of- 
fered a  freedom  beyond  the  wildest  Fascist 
dreams:  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  from  want,  and  freedom 
from  fear ;  the  freedom  of  farm  and  vineyard ; 
peace  in  the  olive  groves;  quiet  workmanship 
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in  factory  and  shop;  freedom  again  to  work, 
to  hope,  and  to  live.  She  is  asked  to  accept 
those  obligations  which  make  these  freedoms 
equally  possible  for  her  neighbors. 

For  Italy,  the  meaning  of  victory  by  the 
United  Nations  is  this : 

Final  destruction  of  the  Fascist  and  Nazi 
tyranny  which  has  oppressed  her; 

Opportunity  to  her  people  to  give  convincing 
proof  that  she  has  abandoned  the  philosophy 
of  superior  race  and  of  conquest  by  force  and 
has  loyally  embraced  the  basic  principles  of 
peaceful  processes; 

Enjoyment,  with  all  other  states,  of  access  on 
equal  terms  to  the  trade  and  raw  materials  of 
the  world  which  are  needed  for  economic  pros- 
perity ; 

Opportunity  to  -collaborate  in  securing  for  all 
improved  labor  standards,  economic  advance- 
ment, and  social  security; 

Opportunity  to  work  for  the  objectives  to 
which  the  free  nations  of  the  world  are  pledged. 

The  destiny  of  the  Italian  people  rests  in  their 
own  hands. 

In  this  hour  of  decision,  who  is  the  true 
Italian  patriot  ?  Not  he  who  clings  desperately 
and  afraid  to  the  chains  of  the  Nazis,  who  have 
already  declared  him  to  be  an  inferior  breed. 
Not  he  who  in  silence  forgets  the  traditions  of 
his  heroes,  and  allows  himself  to  be  driven  like 
a  sheep  to  the  slaughter  to  serve  the  warlords  of 
Berlin.  The  Italian  patriots  of  today  will  be 
those  who  now  repeat  achievements  of  their 
great  forerunners,  who  drive  out  tyranny,  who 
reestablish  firm  and  loyal  government,  who 
make  their  people  free,  who  lead  Italy  once 
more  into  the  family  of  civilized  nations. 

To  those  true  patriots  who  undertake  the 
liberation  of  Italy,  we  say,  You  do  not  act  alone. 
The  armies  of  America  and  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  close  at  hand,  and  behind  them  the 
full  strength  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in 
the  world. 

The  voice  of  free  Italy  has  been  stilled  for 
two  decades.  Convincing  proof  that  Italy  has 
repudiated  the  monstrous  philosophies  which 


have  spread  death  and  terror  and  pestile: 
throughout  the  world  must  be  given  by  II 
ians  who  drive  out  the  traitors  and  foreign 
who  have  led  her  to  the  rim  of  destruction. 

When  the  voice  of  the  true  Italy  is  hei 
again,  we  shall  hear  Garibaldi,  Cavour,  M 
zini,  Matteotti,  De  Bosis,  and  Rosselli  sp 
from  beyond  the  grave,  saying :  "Here  agah 
our  nation ;  these  are  our  people." 


PROCLAIMED  LIST:  REVISION  IV 

[Released  to  the  press  November  15] 

The  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  conjunct 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Att 
ney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  the  Cooi 
nator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  pursuant 
the  proclamation  by  the  President  of  July 
1941  providing  for  The  Proclaimed  List  of  C 
tain  Blocked  Nationals  has  issued  Revision 
of  the  Proclaimed  List,  dated  November 
1942.    Revision  IV  supersedes  and  consolid* 
Revision  III,  dated  August  10,  1942,  and 
four  supplements  thereto. 

No  new  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
Proclaimed  List   are  made  in  this  revisi 
Certain  minor  changes  in  spelling  of  nai 
listed,  alternative  listings  for  names  previoi 
included,  etc.,  are  made. 

Revision  IV  follows  the  listing  arrangem 
used  in  Revision  III.  The  list  is  divided  i 
two  parts:  Part  I  relates  to  listings  in 
American  republics  and  part  II  to  listings 
countries  other  than  the  American  republ 
Revision  IV  contains  a  total  of  11,213  listir 
of  which  7,949  are  in  part  I  and  3,264  in  part 

Following  this  revision,  supplements  will 
cumulative.  Each  supplement  will  contain 
additions,  deletions,  and  amendments  wh 
have  been  made  since  the  previous  revisi 
Thus,  to  determine  the  status  of  a  given  na 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consult  only  two  iss 
of  the  List,  namely,  the  previous  revision  i 
the  current  supplement. 
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American  Republics 


[SIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  CUBA 

:eleased  to  the  press  November  11] 

His  Excellency  General  Fulgencio  Batista, 
resident  of  Cuba,  will  visit  the  United  States 
i  a  guest  of  this  Government  on  the  invitation 
1  President  Roosevelt,  arriving  in  Washington 
l  December  8.  The  President  of  Cuba  will 
>end  one  night  at  the  White  House,  after 
hich  he  will  leave  for  the  Blair  House  to 
main  for  several  days.  He  will  subsequently 
sit  other  cities  in  the  United  States. 
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leading  scientific  and  research  centers  in  this 
country. 

Dr.  Bustamante,  well  known  as  a  scientist 
both  in  Mexico  and  in  the  United  States,  plans 
to  visit  the  National  Institute  of  Health  at 
Washington  to  study  methods  of  typhus  im- 
munization; Vanderbilt  University,  at  Nash- 
ville, Term.,  to  observe  that  institution's  work 
and  teaching  in  the  fields  of  public  health  and 
nursing;  the  Department  of  Biology  of  the 
University  of  Chicago ;  health  organizations  in 
rural  Minnesota;  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Spotted  Fever  Laboratory  at  Hamilton,  Mont. 
He  will  also  confer  with  Dr.  E.  Carroll  Faust 
of  the  Department  of  Tropical  Diseases  of  Tu- 
lane  University  in  New  Orleans. 


[SIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  ECUADOR 

eleased  to  the  press  November  9] 

His  Excellency  Carlos  A.  Arroyo  del  Rio, 
resident  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  will  visit 
e  United  States  as  a  guest  of  this  Government 
l  the  invitation  of  President  Roosevelt,  arriv- 
g  in  Washington  on  November  23.  The 
resident  of  Ecuador  will  spend  one  night  at 
ie  White  House,  after  which  he  will  leave  for 
ie  Blair  House  to  remain  for  several  days, 
e  will  subsequently  visit  other  cities  in  the 
nited  States. 


Cultural  Relations 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  MEXICAN  SCIENTIST 

eleased  to  the  press  November  12] 

Dr.  Miguel  E.  Bustamante,  Director  of  the 
istitute  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical  Dis- 
ses,  of  Mexico  City,  arrived  in  Washington 
i  November  11,  at  the  invitation  of  the  De- 
triment of  State,  for  a  two  months'  visit  to 


The  Foreign  Service 


CONFIRMATIONS 

On  November  13,  1942  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  Walter  Thurston,  of  Ari- 
zona, to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  El  Salvador. 


Treaty  Information 


COMMERCE 
Trade  Agreement  With  Uruguay 

[Released  to  the  press  November  10] 

On  November  10,  1942  the  President  pro- 
claimed the  trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Uruguay,  signed  at  Montevideo  on 
July  21,  1942.  Article  XVII  of  the  agreement 
provides  that  it  shall  enter  into  force  30  days 
following  the  exchange  of  the  President's  proc- 
lamation and  the  instrument  of  ratification  of 
the  Government  of  Uruguay,  which  shall  take 
place  at  Washington.  The  Government  of  Uru- 
guay has  ratified  the  trade  agreement,  and  it  is 
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expected  that  the  exchange  will  take  place 
within  a  few  days.  Following  this  exchange, 
the  President  will  issue  a  supplementary  procla- 
mation setting  forth  the  date  of  entry  into 
force. 

The  text  of  this  agreement  and  the  texts  of 
the  related  notes  will  be  printed  shortly  in  the 
Executive  Agreement  Series.  An  analysis  of 
the  general  provisions  and  reciprocal  benefits 
of  the  agreement  appeared  in  the  Bulletin, 
Supplement  of  July  25, 1942,  vol.  VII,  no.  161a. 

CULTURAL  RELATIONS 

Agreement  Between  Spain  and  Argentina 

The  American  Ambassador  at  Madrid  re- 
ported by  a  despatch  dated  September  14,  1942 
that  a  general  cultural  agreement  between  Spain 
and  Argentina  was  signed  at  Madrid  on  Sep- 
tember 7, 1942.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
each  High  Contracting  Party  agrees  to  pro- 
mote cultural  interchange  among  their  peoples 
in  the  fields  of  science  and  art ;  to  organize  the 
exchange  of  educational,  geographical,  or  his- 
torical motion  pictures  which  may  contribute 
to  a  better  mutual  understanding  by  both  coun- 
tries ;  to  exchange  books,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers which  may  serve  toward  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  problems  of  each 
country;  to  establish  on  a  permanent  basis  di- 
rect radio  broadcasts  designed  to  make  known 
the  respective  scientific  literary  and  artistic  ac- 
tivities of  each  country  to  the  other  country; 
to  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  professors,  lec- 
turers, writers,  artists,  and  students  and  to 
create  scholarships,  grant  subsidies,  and  lend 
whatever  facilities  each  different  cultural  ac- 
tivity may  require;  to  establish  tourist  travel 
so  far  as  possible.  The  agreement  also  pro- 
vides that  joint  studies  be  made  by  bureaus 
charged  with  Hispanic-Argentine  cultural  re- 
lations in  the  respective  Ministries  for  Foreign 
Affairs  for  the  preparation  of  supplementary 
agreements  which  may  be  required  for  the  effi- 
cient execution  of  the  general  agreement. 


The  agreement  entered  into  force  on  the 
of  signature. 


INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY 

Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industria 
Property   (Revised  1934) 

Tunisia 

By  a  note  dated  September  4,  1942  the  Sw 
Minister  at  Washington  informed  the  Secreta 
of  State  that  the  French  Embassy  at  Bern, 
notes  dated  May  6  and  August  18, 1942,  notifi 
the  Swiss  Federal  Council  of  the  adherence 
Tunisia  to  the  Convention  for  the  Protecti 
of  Industrial  Property,  revised  at  London  Ju 
2,  1934.  The  adherence  became  effective 
October  4, 1942. 


Arrangement    Concerning    the    Suppression 
False  Indications  of  Origin  on  Merchand 
(Revised  1934) 

Tunisia 

The  above-mentioned  note  of  September 
1942  from  the  Swiss  Minister  states  also  tl: 
the  French  Embassy  at  Bern  notified  the  Sw 
Federal  Council  of  the  adherence  of  Tuni: 
to  the  Arrangement  Concerning  the  Suppri 
sion  of  False  Indications  of  Origins  on  M< 
chandise  as  revised  at  London  on  June  2, 191 
The  adherence  became  effective  on  October 
1942. 


Arrangement  Concerning  the  International  Reg 
tration  of  Trade  Marks  and  Commercial  Nan 
(Revised  1934) 

Tunisia 

By  a  note  dated  September  4,  1942  the  Sw 
Minister  at  Washington  informed  the  Secreta 
of  State  that  the  French  Embassy  at  Bern  i 
formed  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  of  the  a 
herence  of  Tunisia  to  the  Arrangement  Co 
cerning  the  International  Registration  of  Tra 
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irks  and  Commercial  Names  as  revised  at 
ndon  on  June  2,  1934.  The  adherence  be- 
ne effective  on  October  4,  1942. 


rangement  Concerning  the  International  De- 
ceit of  Industrial  Designs  and  Models  (Re- 
ised  1934) 

nisia 

Hie  above-mentioned  note  of  September  4, 
r2  from  the  Swiss  Minister  adds  that  the 
ench  Embassy  at  Bern  notified  to  the  Swiss 
deral  Council  the  adherence  of  Tunisia  to  the 
rangement    Concerning    the    International 


Deposit  of  Industrial  Designs  and  Models  as 
revised  at  London  June  2, 1934.  The  adherence 
became  effective  on  October  4, 1942. 


Publications 


Department  of  State 

The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals: 
Revision  IV,  November  12,  1942,  Promulgated  Pur- 
suant to  Proclamation  2497  of  the  President  of  July 
17,  1941.     Publication  1828.    269  pp.     Free. 
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rEMPORARY  POLITICAL  ARRANGEMENT  IN  NORTH  AND  WEST  AFRICA 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


leased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  17] 

[  have  accepted  General  Eisenhower's  politi- 

arrangements  made  for  the  time  being  in 
rthern  and  Western  Africa. 
!  thoroughly  understand  and  approve  the 
ling  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
i  among  all  the  other  United  Nations  that 
new  of  the  history  of  the  past  two  years  no 
manent  arrangement  should  be  made  with 
miral  Darlan.  People  in  the  United  Na- 
is  likewise  would  never  understand  the  rec- 
lition  of  a  reconstituting  of  the  Vichy  Gov- 
ment  in  France  or  in  any  French  territory. 
Ve  are  opposed  to  Frenchmen  who  support 
;ler  and  the  Axis.    No  one  in  our  Army 

any  authority  to  discuss  the  future  Gov- 
ment  of  France  and  the  French  Empire, 
'he  future  French  Government  will  be  estab- 
ed,  not  by  any  individual  in  metropolitan 
ince  or  overseas  but  by  the  French  people 
mselves  after  they  have  been  set  free  by  the 
ory  of  the  United  Nations, 
'he  present  temporary  arrangement  in  North 

West  Africa  is  only  a  temporary  expedient, 
ified  solely  by  the  stress  of  battle, 
he  present  temporary  arrangement  has  ac- 
iplished  two  military  objectives.    The  first 
i  to  save  American  and  British  lives  on  the 

hand,  and  French  lives  on  the  other  hand, 
he  second  was  the  vital  factor  of  time.  The 
porary  arrangement  has  made  it  possible  to 
id  a  "mopping  up"  period  in  Algiers  and 
rocco  which  might  have  taken  a  month  or 


two  to  consummate.  Such  a  period  would  have 
delayed  the  concentration  for  the  attack  from 
the  west  on  Tunis,  and  we  hope  on  Tripoli. 

Every  day  of  delay  in  the  current  operation 
would  have  enabled  the  Germans  and  Italians 
to  build  up  a  strong  resistance,  to  dig  in  and 
make  a  huge  operation  on  our  part  essential  be- 
fore we  could  win.  Here  again,  many  more 
lives  will  be  saved  under  the  present  speedy  of- 
fensive than  if  we  had  had  to  delay  it  for  a 
month  or  more. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  French  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General  Giraud,  have 
already  been  in  action  against  the  enemy  in  Tu- 
nisia, fighting  by  the  side  of  American  and 
British  soldiers  for  the  liberation  of  their 
country. 

Admiral  Darlan's  proclamation  assisted  in 
making  a  "mopping  up"  period  unnecessary. 
Temporary  arrangements  made  with  Admiral 
Darlan  apply,  without  exception,  to  the  current 
local  situation  only. 

I  have  requested  the  liberation  of  all  persons 
in  Northern  Africa  who  had  been  imprisoned 
because  they  opposed  the  efforts  of  the  Nazis 
to  dominate  the  world,  and  I  have  asked  for  the 
abrogation  of  all  laws  and  decrees  inspired  by 
Nazi  governments  or  Nazi  ideologists.  Reports 
indicate  that  the  French  of  North  Africa  are 
subordinating  all  political  questions  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  common  front  against  the  common 
enemy. 
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AMERICAN  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  FRENCH  NORTH  AFRICA 

CONGRATULATORY  MESSAGES  FROM  OTHER  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


[Released  to  the  press  November  16  and  18] 

In  connection  with  the  American  military 
operations  in  French  North  Africa,  the  Presi- 
dent has  received  messages  of  congratulation 
and  support  from  other  American  republics, 
in  addition  to  those  messages  previously  re- 
leased (which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of 
November  14,  1942,  page  908).  The  texts  of 
additional  messages  and  of  replies  of  President 
Roosevelt  are  printed  below. 

President  Morinigo  of  Paraguay 
to  President  Roosevelt 

[Translation] 

Asuncion,  Paraguay, 

November  11, 191$. 
I  have  learned  with  the  greatest  pleasure  of 
the  development  of  the  latest  events.  In  re- 
newing to  Your  Excellency  my  assurances  of 
sympathy  and  sincere  friendship,  I  express  ar- 
dent wishes  for  the  victory  of  the  cause  defended 
by  your  country  in  harmonious  juncture  of 
efforts  and  desires  of  all  peoples  of  our  conti- 
nent. 

General  Higinio  Morinigo  M. 

To  President  Morinigo  of  Paraguay 

The  White  House,  November  16, 191$. 
I  greatly  appreciate  Your  Excellency's  mes- 
sage upon  the  landing  of  American  troops  in 
French  North  Africa.  Your  wishes  for  the 
victory  of  our  armed  forces  to  insure  the  safety 
and  freedom  of  all  liberty-loving  peoples  is 
most  gratifying. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt 

The  Acting  Vice  President  of  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  Political  Defense  to  President 
Roosevelt 

Montevideo,  November  11, 191$. 
In  these  moments  when  American  arms  are 
covering  themselves  with  glory  in  North  Africa 


in  the  defense  of  human  dignity  and  liberty,  tl 
Emergency  Consultative  Committee  for  Cc 
tinental  Political  Defense  has  resolved  to  f( 
ward  to  Your  Excellency  its  tribute  of  admii 
tion  for  and  cordial  reaffirmation  of  solidar: 
with  the  notable  military  feat  which  fills  t 
entire  world  with  joy  and  hope,  evaluating 
high  import  full  of  liberative  significance  a 
contemplating  gratefully  the  fact  that  precic 
lives  of  Americans  and  their  allies  are  bei 
sacrificed  on  African  soil  principally  to  p 
serve  the  freedom  of  the  man  of  America  a 
the  tranquillity  of  his  home.  Accepting  w: 
profound  faith  the  words  which  Your  Exc 
lency  has  expressed  in  justification  of  this 
tion,  I  sincerely  extend  to  you  my  best  wis] 
for  your  personal  happiness  and  for  that  of  y( 
great  nation. 

Carlos  Dario  Ojed^ 

To  the  Acting  Vice  President  of  the  Emergen 
Committee  for  Political  Defense 

The  White  House,  November  11,  19!$, 
I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  message 
the  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Po 
ical  Defense  commending  the  landing  of  Am< 
can  troops  in  North  Africa.  The  Commit 
has  rendered  an  invaluable  service  in  reveal: 
Axis  activities  directed  at  the  security  of 
American  republics  and  in  devising  ways  % 
means  of  combating  those  activities.  It  is  tht 
fore  particularly  encouraging  to  receive  fr 
a  distinguished  group  having  so  detailec 
knowledge  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  A 
aggression  so  cordial  and  enthusiastic  a  sts 
ment  regarding  the  significance  of  our  milit: 
operations  in  North  Africa. 

Franklin  D  Roosevel 

To  President  Lopez  of  Colombia 

The  White  House,  November  16, 19$ 
I  wish  to  express  to  Your  Excellency 
deepest  appreciation  of  the  stirring  and  < 
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snt  message  addressed  to  me  following  the 
ry  of  American  armed  forces  into  North 
rica,  and  to  thank  you  most  warmly  for 
i  fervent  wishes  of  success  in  this  campaign 
the  liberation  of  oppressed  people, 
four  Excellency's  and  the  Colombian  peo- 
's  full  appreciation  of  the  principles  for 
ich  we  are  fighting  serve  to  reinforce  the 
rage  and  determination  of  all  those  engaged 
his  tremendous  undertaking, 
'lease  convey  to  the  Colombian  people  the 
surance  that  the  spirit  expressed  in  Your  Ex- 
ency's  message  gives  added  strength  to  our 
found  confidence  in  victory  for  the  ideals 
t  we  share  in  common.  I  send  Your  Excel- 
;y  my  warmest  regards  and  personal  good 
hes. 

Franklin  D  Eoosevelt 

To  President  Batista  of  Cuba 

The  White  House,  November  16, 191$. 
am  profoundly  gratified  by  your  message  of 
member  9  sent  in  the.name  of  the  Government 
the  people  of  Cuba  approving  the  landing 
>ur  armed  forces  in  North  Africa.  The  un- 
rving  support  and  collaboration  of  Cuba 
this  as  in  every  other  move  against  our 
nies  gives  added  courage  to  our  forces  in 
present  campaign  of  liberation  and  strength- 
the  faith  of  all  the  United  Nations  in  the 
mate  triumph  of  our  common  cause, 
lease  accept  [etc.]  Franklin  D  Eoosevelt 

To  President  Arroyo  of  Ecuador 

The  White  House,  November  16,  191$. 
am  deeply  grateful  for  Your  Excellency's 
gram  of  November  9  concerning  the  offen- 

of  American  forces  in  the  French  terri- 
es of  North  Africa.  It  is  indeed  our  hope 
;  this  move  may  contribute  materially  to 
eventual  complete  liberation  of  the  French 
?le  from  their  cruel  oppressors,  as  well  as 
arting  an  Axis  thrust  against  the  security  of 
American  hemisphere.  It  is  most  gratify- 
to  have  your  reassurance  of  my  conviction 
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that  this  step  would  meet  with  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  people  of  Ecuador,  who  have 
always  demonstrated  their  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  freedom. 

I  take  [etc.]  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 

To  President  Vbico  of  Guatemala 

The  White  House,  November  16,  191$. 
I  wish  to  thank  Your  Excellency  for  the  cor- 
dial message  applauding  the  landing  of  Ameri- 
can military  forces  in  French  North  Africa. 
Your  conviction  that  this  action  to  achieve  the 
liberation  of  France  will  have  the  support  of 
the  people  of  all  the  American  republics  is  a 
source  of  great  encouragement  and  satisfaction. 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt 

To  President  Lescot  of  Haiti 

The  White  House,  November  16, 191$. 

Your  Excellency's  heartening  communication 
on  the  occasion  of  the  launching  of  the  American 
offensive  is  most  deeply  appreciated.  I  am  also 
most  grateful  for  the  message  which  you  have 
addressed  to  the  French  speaking  people  of 
this  Hemisphere  which  will,  I  am  sure,  contrib- 
ute greatly  toward  a  broader  understanding  of 
our  purpose  in  landing  troops  in  North  Africa. 
Your  support  in  this  step  to  seek  liberation  for 
the  French  people  and  their  culture  from  servi- 
tude to  Axis  barbarism  is  indeed  encouraging. 

With  cordial  good  wishes  for  Your  Excel- 
lency's personal  welfare, 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt 

To  President  Cartas  of  Honduras 

The  White  House,  November  16, 191$. 
Your  Excellency's  gracious  message  on  the 
occasion  of  my  Armistice  Day  address  before  the 
tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  was  most  grati- 
fying. I  was  greatly  pleased  to  receive  the  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  of  your  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  people  of  Honduras  for  success 
in  our  common  battle  for  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
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To  President  Somoza  of  Nicaragua 


The  White  House,  November  16, 19J/£. 

I  deeply  appreciate  Your  Excellency's  cordial 
message  concerning  the  action  of  American 
Forces  in  French  North  Africa.  The  whole- 
hearted support  which  you  and  your  Govern- 
ment have  given  to  this  action  is  both  an  expres- 
sion of  the  solidarity  which  exists  among  the 
United  Nations  and  a  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  continued  freedom  for  the  Americas. 

I  take  [etc.]  Franklin  D  Koosevelt 


CONGRATULATORY  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  IRAQ 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  21] 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Iraq,  Nuri  es  Sadi, 
has  addressed  to  the  President,  under  date  of 
November  18,  an  open  letter  congratulating  him 
on  the  successful  operations  in  North  Africa. 

Nuri  Pasha  is  a  devout  Moslem  and  a  distin- 
guished Arab  soldier-statesman,  as  well  as  an 
outstanding  personage  in  the  Islamic  world. 
He  has  been  Prime  Minister  of  Iraq  six  times 
and  was  intimately  associated  with  Feisal,  the 
late  Bang  of  Iraq,  as  well  as  with  Lawrence  of 
Arabia,  in  the  battles  for  Arab  freedom  in  the 
first  World  War. 

The  full  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  letter 
follows : 

"Dear  President  Koosevew: 

"The  news  of  the  Anglo  American  landings 
in  Morocco  and  Algiers  certainly  came  as  a  tre- 
mendous surprise  to  all  of  us  in  Iraq  and  in  the 
great  exultation  which  overwhelmed  us  we  did 
not  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  in- 
volved. It  is  only  now  when  the  full  details 
have  been  revealed  that  we  can  appreciate  it  to 
the  full. 

"In  1917  when  great  American  forces  were 
landed  in  France  they  entered  a  friendly  coun- 
try; all  port  facilities  were  available  to  them 
and  there  was  no  land  or  air  opposition.  Far 
different  was  the  case  when  you  sent  your  ex- 
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pedition  to  North  Africa.  Great  risk  not  o 
had  to  be  faced  in  the  long  sea  journey  but  fi 
all  the  resources  of  the  Axis  powers  in  the 
and  on  the  sea.  Nor  was  it  certain  what  wc 
be  the  attitude  of  the  French  forces  in  N< 
Africa.  Although  it  was  known  that  Fre 
feeling  was  always  in  favor  of  the  allies  yet 
possibility  of  active  opposition  by  the  pro 
sional  elements  in  the  French  forces  had  t( 
taken  into  consideration. 

"Mr.  Churchill  has  told  us  that  the  plan  o 
inated  in  your  brain,  Mr.  President.  We 
accustomed  to  expect  great  things  from  you, 
originator  of  the  new  deal  and  the  man  ' 
converted  the  United  States  of  America 
one  gigantic  arsenal  for  democracy.  But 
planning  that  was  necessary  for  the  equipn 
and  embarkation  of  this  great  force  invoh 
500  transports  and  350  escorting  warships, 
all  this  in  absolute  secrecy,  was  a  magnifi 
achievement  in  itself,  for  which  General  Ei 
hower  and  Admiral  Cunningham  and  their  s 
deserve  the  highest  praise. 

"This  lightning  blow  to  Axis  pretenses  m 
Mediterranean  now  constitutes  a  threat  to 
weakest  link  in  the  Axis  chain  and,  t* 
Tunisia  is  occupied  Italy  will  have  to  be  hea 
reinforced  by  Germany  if  the  death  throe 
the  Axis  are  to  be  postponed. 

"As  a  soldier  I  have  been  impressed  with 
stupendous  undertaking  and  I  am  still  am; 
at  the  daring  of  the  conception,  the  perfec 
of  the  organization  and  the  magnitude  of 
achievement. 

"Your  generals  working  in  close  coopera 
with  their  British  colleagues  have  proved  t 
ability  to  make  great  and  elaborate  plans 
to  carry  them  into  execution  with  the  mecl 
ical  efficiency,  associated  in  our  mind  with  ; 
great  country.  The  whole  Mediterrai 
scene  has  been  changed  in  a  few  days  anc 
the  friends  of  the  United  Nations  and  pa 
ularly  the  Arab  races  of  North  Africa  and 
Near  East  are  full  of  rejoicing  and  gratefi 
you  personally  as  the  originator  of  this  g 
action." 
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ITED  STATES  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
VICHY  GOVERNMENT 

EXCHANGE  OF  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
CONSULAR  PERSONNEL 

sased  to  the  press  November  16] 

ertain  members  of  the  French  Embassy, 
uding  the  Ambassador,  the  Naval,  Military, 
Air  Attaches  in  the  Embassy,  and  certain 
lian  members  of  the  Embassy  staff,  are  pro- 
ing  November  17  to  Hershey,  Pa.,  to  await 
lange  for  the  American  Embassy  members 
'ranee. 

ssembly  of  the  French  Consuls  at  Hershey 
been  purposely  delayed  as  certain  members 
he  various  consular  staffs  will  not  be  re- 
ed to  be  assembled  at  Hershey.  Separate 
3uncements  will  be  made  later  in  connection 
l  them. 


RESPONDENCE    BETWEEN    THE    SECRETARY 
STATE    AND    THE    HONDURAN    FOREIGN 
NISTER 

ased  to  the  press  November  16] 

lie  following  telegrams  have  been  exchanged 
-een  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Hon- 


duras and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

[Translation] 

"November  11,  1942. 

"In  behalf  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
Honduras  I  express  to  Your  Excellency  most 
cordial  congratulations  at  the  attitude  taken  by 
your  Government  in  breaking  relations  with  the 
Vichy  Government  and  at  the  same  time  I  as- 
sure you  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Government 
of  Honduras  in  all  such  measures  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  may  adopt  in  the 
future  against  countries  enemies  of  the  democ- 
racies. 

"I  renew  [etc.]  Salvador  Aguirrb" 


"November  14,  1942. 

"I  deeply  appreciate  your  cordial  message 
of  congratulations  concerning  the  action  of 
this  Government  in  breaking  off  relations  with 
the  Vichy  Government.  The  vigorous  attitude 
assumed  by  the  Republic  of  Honduras  against 
the  enemies  of  democracy  is  indeed  a  most  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations. 

"I  take  [etc.]  Cordell  Hull" 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  FORUM 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE ' 

ised  to  the  press  November  18] 


might  we  of  the  United  Nations  have  the 
t  to  look  ahead,  not  only  with  hope  and 
passionate  conviction  but  with  the  assur- 
which  high  military  achievement  affords 
ie  ultimate  victory  which  will  presage  a 
world. 

>ne  of  us  are  so  optimistic  as  to  delude 
elves  into  the  belief  that  the  end  is  in 
t:  or  that  we  have  not  still  before  us  grave 
icles,  dark  days,  reverses,  and  great  sac- 
is  yet  to  be  undergone.    But  the  tremen- 

?livered  by  the  Honorable  Sumner  Welles  in  New 
N.Y.,  Nov.  17,  1942. 


dous  initial  effort,  in  the  case  of  our  own  coun- 
try, of  transforming  the  inertia  of  a  democracy 
of  130  millions  of  people  at  peace  into  the 
driving,  irresistible  energy  of  130  millions  of 
American  citizens  aroused  and  united  in  war, 
has  been  successfully  made. 

The  first  months  of  confusion  and  of  cross- 
currents are  past.  The  men  and  women  of 
the  United  States  are  now  enabled  to  see  for 
themselves  the  development  of  the  strategic 
moves  in  which  their  Commander  in  Chief  and 
their  military  and  naval  leaders  are  engaged. 
They  are  able  to  appreciate  the  amazing  nature 
of  the  feat  realized  in  the  occupation  of  North 
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Africa  and  to  recognize  the  time  and  the  extent 
of  the  preparation  required  for  this  gigantic 
task. 

They  now  realize  that  the  prodding  of  our 
self-appointed  pundits  who  were  constantly  de- 
manding the  creation  of  a  second  front  was 
not  required  and  that  the  carefully  thought- 
out  plans  for  the  second  front  now  in  being 
had  long  since  been  conceived  and  were  already 
in  process  of  realization  while  the  clamor  of 
these  critics  went  on. 

They  can  now  fully  evaluate  the  lack  of  vision 
and  of  knowledge  of  those  who  demanded  the 
abandonment  of  our  whole  policy  toward  the 
French  people,  at  the  very  moment  that  that 
policy  was  afforded  the  striking  opportunity  of 
proving  its  full  worth — its  full  worth  to  the 
cause  for  which  we  fight  and  its  full  worth  in 
preserving  the  soul  of  France  during  the  dark- 
est days  she  has  ever  known :  France,  the  birth- 
place of  so  many  of  those  principles  of  human 
liberty  for  which  we  and  the  people  of  France 
once  more  battle  today. 

They  realize  that  we  have  in  North  Africa 
but  one  objective — the  defeat  of  the  Axis 
forces — which  will  bring  with  it  the  liberation 
of  the  people  of  France.  During  these  first 
days  all  arrangements  which  we  may  make  with 
Frenchmen  in  North  Africa  are  solely  military 
in  character  and  are  undertaken — properly — 
by  the  American  and  British  military  com- 
manders. It  is  the  hope  of  all  of  us  that  all 
Frenchmen  who  represent  or  who  are  part  of 
the  forces  of  resistance  to  Hitler  will  unite  as 
one  in  the  support  of  our  military  endeavor. 

And  so  the  clouds  are  lifting — the  clouds  of 
doubt  and  of  disparagement  and  of  lack  of  self- 
confidence.  We  can  all  see  more  clearly  how 
inevitable  has  now  become  the  final  conquest 
of  the  armies  of  that  criminal  paranoiac  whom 
the  German  people  were  so  benighted  as  to  ac- 
claim as  their  leader ;  how  crushing  will  at  long 
last  be  the  defeat  which  the  Japanese  hordes 
and  their  military  leaders  will  suffer  in  just 
retribution  for  the  treacherous  barbarity  which 
they  have  been  inflicting  upon  the  world  dur- 
ing the  past  11  years. 


How  can  we  achieve  that  free  world,  the 
tainment  of  which  alone  can  compensate  ir 
kind  for  the  stupendous  sacrifices  which  hui 
beings  everywhere  are  now  being  called  upo: 
suffer  ? 

Our  military  victory  will  only  be  won 
Churchill's  immortal  words,  by  blood  and  te 
and  toil  and  sweat. 

It  is  just  as  clear  that  the  free  world  w] 
we  must  achieve  can  only  be  attained, 
through  the  expenditure  of  toil  and  sweat  a 
but  also  through  the  exercise  of  all  the  wisi 
which  men  of  today  have  gained  from  the 
perience  of  the  past,  and  by  the  utilization 
only  of  idealism  but  also  of  the  practical  km 
edge  of  the  working  of  human  nature  am 
the  laws  of  economics  and  of  finance. 

What  the  United  Nations'  blueprint  imp 
tively  requires  is  to  be  drafted  in  the  ligh 
experience  and  of  common  sense,  and  in  a  s] 
of  justice,  of  democracy,  and  of  tolerance 
men  who  have  their  eyes  on  the  stars  but  t 
feet  on  the  ground. 

In  the  fundamentals  of  international  ] 
tionships  there  is  nothing  more  fatally  i 
gerous  than  the  common  American  fallacy 
the  formulation  of  an  aspiration  is  equiv* 
to  the  hard-won  realization  of  an  objec 
Of  this  basic  truth  we  have  no  more  tragic  p 
than  the  Kellogg-Briand  pact. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  essential  is 
continuous  and  rapid  perfecting  of  a  relai 
ship  between  the  United  Nations  so  that 
military  relationship  may  be  further  strer 
ened  by  the  removal  of  all  semblance  of  disu 
or  of  suspicious  rivalry,  and  by  the  clarifies 
of  the  free-world  goals  for  which  we  are  fi 
ing,  and  so  that  the  form  of  internationa 
ganization  determined  to  be  best  suite' 
achieve  international  security  will  have 
veloped  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  : 
operate  as  soon  as  the  present  military  pan 
ship  has  achieved  its  purpose  of  com 
victory. 

Another  essential  is  the  reaching  of  aj 
ments  between  the  United  Nations  before 
armistice  is  signed  upon  those  internat: 
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istments,  based  upon  the  universal  prin- 
ts of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  pursuant  to 
pledges  contained  in  our  mutual-aid  agree- 
ts  with  many  of  our  allies,  which  we  be- 
>  to  be  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  main- 
nce  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world  of 
future. 

re  all  envisage  the  tragic  chaos  and  anarchy 
;h  will  have  engulfed  Europe  and  a  great 
,  of  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  time  Hitler's 
f  day  is  done  and  when  he  and  his  accom- 
ss  confront  their  judges.  The  United 
ions'  machinery  for  relief  and  rehabilita- 

must  be  prepared  to  operate  without  a 
lent's  delay  to  alleviate  the  suffering  and 
ay  of  millions  of  homeless  and  starving 
ian  beings  if  civilization  is  to  be  saved  from 
•s  of  social  and  moral  collapse. 
Jo  one  will  go  hungry  or  without  the  other 
as  of  livelihood  in  any  territory  occupied 
he  United  Nations,  if  it  is  humanly  within 
powers  to  make  the  necessary  supplies  avail- 
to  them.  Weapons  will  also  be  supplied  to 
peoples  of  these  territories  to  hasten  the 
at  of  the  Axis."  This  is  the  direction  of 
President  to  the  Lend-Lease  Administra- 
te General  Eisenhower,  and  to  the  Depart- 
t  of  State,  and  it  is  being  carried  out  by 
l  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power  and  re- 
ces.    The  other  United  Nations,  each  to  the 

extent  of  its  ability,  will,  I  am  sure,  co- 
ate  whole-heartedly  in  this  great  task, 
arough  prearrangement  certain  measures 
.  as  the  disarmament  of  aggressor  nations 

down  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  must  like- 

be  undertaken  rapidly  and  with  the  utmost 
ision. 

irely  we  should  not  again  resort  to  the  pro- 
ires  adopted  in  1919  for  the  settlement  of  the 
re  of  the  world.  We  cannot  afford  to  per- 
the  basic  issues  by  which  the  destiny  of  hu- 
ity  will  be  determined,  to  be  resolved  with- 
prior  agreement,  in  hurried  confusion,  by 
oup  of  harassed  statesmen,  working  against 
*,  pressed  from  one  side  by  the  popular 
and    for    immediate    demobilization    and 


crowded  on  the  other  by  the  exigencies  of  do- 
mestic politics. 

If  we  are  to  attain  our  free  world — the 
world  of  the  four  freedoms — to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  essential  principles  of  international 
political  and  economic  relations  in  that  new 
world  must  be  agreed  upon  in  advance  and  with 
the  full  support  of  each  one  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, so  that  agreements  to  be  reached  will  im- 
plement those  principles. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  now  believe 
as  a  result  of  the  experience  of  the  past  25  years 
that  the  security  of  our  Republic  is  vitally  af- 
fected by  the  fate  of  the  other  peoples  of  the 
earth,  they  will  recognize  that  the  nature  of 
the  international  political  and  economic  rela- 
tions which  will  obtain  in  the  world,  after  vic- 
tory has  been  achieved,  is  to  us  a  matter  of 
profound  self-interest. 

As  the  months  pass,  two  extreme  schools  of 
thought  will  become  more  and  more  vocal :  the 
first,  stemming  from  the  leaders  of  the  group 
which  preached  extreme  isolation,  will  once 
more  proclaim  that  war  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
every  20  years  or  so  is  inevitable,  that  we  can 
stay  out  if  we  so  desire,  and  that  any  assump- 
tion by  this  country  of  any  form  of  responsi- 
bility for  what  goes  on  in  the  world  means  our 
unnecessary  involvement  in  war;  the  other,  of 
which  very  often  men  of  the  highest  idealism 
and  sincerity  are  the  spokesmen,  will  maintain 
that  the  United  States  must  assume  the  burdens 
of  the  entii-e  globe,  must  see  to  it  that  the  stand- 
ards in  which  we  ourselves  believe  must  im- 
mediately be  adopted  by  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  and  must  undertake  to  inculcate  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  our  own  policies  of  social 
and  political  reform  whether  the  other  peoples 
involved  so  desire  or  not.  While  under  a  dif- 
ferent guise,  this  school  of  thought  is  in  no  way 
dissimilar  in  theory  from  the  strange  doctrine 
of  incipient  "bear  the  white  man's  burden"  im- 
perialism which  flared  in  this  country  in  the 
first  years  of  this  century. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  today  realize 
that  the  adoption  of  either  one  of  these  two 
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philosophies  would  prove  equally  dangerous  to 
the  future  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

Our  free  world  must  be  founded  on  the  four 
freedoms :  freedom  of  speech  and  of  religion — 
and  freedom  from  want  and  from  fear. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  two  first  freedoms — 
of  speech  and  of  religion — can  ever  be  assured 
to  mankind,  so  long  as  want  and  war  are  per- 
mitted to  ravage  the  earth.  Freedom  of  speech 
and  of  religion  need  only  protection;  they  re- 
quire only  relief  from  obstruction. 

Freedom  from  fear — the  assurance  of  peace — 
and  freedom  from  want — the  assurance  of  indi- 
vidual personal  security — require  all  the  imple- 
mentation which  the  genius  of  man  can  devise 
through  effective  forms  of  international  coop- 
eration. 

Peace — freedom  from  fear — cannot  be  as- 
sured until  the  nations  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly the  great  powers,  and  that  includes  the 
United  States,  recognize  that  the  threat  of  war 
anywhere  throughout  the  globe  threatens  their 
own  security — and  until  they  are  jointly  willing 
to  exercise  the  police  powers  necessary  to  pre- 
vent such  threats  from  materializing  into  armed 
hostilities. 

And  since  policemen  might  be  tyrants  if  they 
had  no  political  superiors,  freedom  from  fear 
also  demands  some  form  of  organized  interna- 
tional political  cooperation,  to  make  the  rules 
of  international  living  and  to  change  them  as 
the  years  go  by,  and  some  sort  of  international 
court  to  adjudicate  disputes.  With  effective 
institutions  of  that  character  to  insure  equity 
and  justice,  and  the  continued  will  to  make  them 
work,  the  peoples  of  the  world  should  at  length 
be  able  to  live  out  their  lives  in  peace. 

Freedom  from  want  requires  these  things : 

People  who  want  to  work  must  be  able  to  find 
useful  jobs,  not  sometimes,  not  in  good  years 
only,  but  continuously. 

These  jobs  must  be  at  things  which  they  do 
well  and  which  can  be  done  well  in  the  places 
where  they  work. 


They  must  be  able  to  exchange  the  thi 
which  they  produce,  on  fair  terms,  for  ot 
things  which  other  people,  often  in  other  pla 
can  make  better  than  they. 

Efficient  and  continuous  production  and  : 
exchange  are  both  necessary  to  the  abunda 
which  we  seek,  and  they  depend  upon  each  otl 
In  the  past  we  have  succeeded  better  with  \ 
duction  than  exchange.  Production  is  ca 
into  existence  by  the  prospects  for  exchai 
prospects  which  have  constantly  been  thwai 
by  all  kinds  of  inequalities,  imperfections, 
restrictions.  The  problem  of  removing  ob 
cles  to  fair  exchange — the  problem  of  distr 
tion  of  goods  and  purchasing  power — is 
more  difficult  than  the  problem  of  productio: 

It  will  take  much  wisdom,  much  coopera 
effort,  and  much  surrender  of  private,  sh 
sighted,  and  sectional  self-interest  to  make  t' 
things  all  come  true.  But  the  goal  is  freei 
from  want — individual  security  and  natii 
prosperity — and  is  everlastingly  worth  strr 
for. 

As  mankind  progresses  on  the  path  tov 
the  goal  of  freedom  from  want  and  from  \ 
freedom  of  religion  and  of  speech  will  r 
and  more  become  a  living  reality. 

Never  before  have  peace  and  individual 
curity  been  classed  as  freedom.  Never  be 
have  they  been  placed  alongside  of  relig 
liberty  and  free  speech  as  human  freed 
which  should  be  inalienable. 

Upon  these  four  freedoms  must  rest  the  s< 
ture  of  the  future  free  world. 

This  time  there  must  be  no  compromise 
tween  justice  and  injustice ;  no  yielding  tc 
pediency;  no  swerving  from  the  great  hu 
rights  and  liberties  established  by  the  Atls 
Charter  itself. 

In  the  words  of  our  President:  "We  i 
win  this  war,  and  in  Victory,  we  shall  seek 
vengeance,  but  the  establishment  of  an  inte 
tional  order  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christ  i 
rule  the  hearts  of  men  and  of  nations." 

We  won't  get  a  free  world  any  other  way 
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ised  to  the  press  November  18] 

recently  returned  from  Kuibyshev,  at  one 
a  dusty,  provincial  city  on  the  lower  Volga 
r,  but  today  transformed  by  the  war  into  a 
>  industrial  metropolis.  Off  and  on  during 
ast  six  months  I  have  had  the  unique  occa- 
closely  to  observe  the  Russian  nation  and 
le  in  their  great  war  effort.  In  Kuibyshev 
the  surrounding  countryside,  as  well  as  in 
I  Russian  cities  visited,  I  believe  that  I  have 
ied  one  of  the  real  reasons,  perhaps  the 
iipal  one,  why  for  a  second  summer  the 
tc  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
able  to  fight  the  Nazi  aggressors  to  a  stand- 
There  are  deeper  reasons  for  Russia's 
,  success  than  the  stubborn  and  brave  te- 
y  of  the  Red  Army,  its  proved  efficiency, 
willingness  to  die  rather  than  to  retreat. 
e  is  the  all-important,  self-sacrificing  devo- 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  youth  in  the 
it  Union  to  their  Army  and  to  the  cause  for 
i  it  fights.  There  is  that  complete  unity  of 
,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  driv- 
)ower  which  motivates  the  entire  Soviet 
n  today — the  Government,  the  military, 
eople  behind  the  lines,  the  Russian  men  and 
sn  of  Kuibyshev. 

ere  is  today  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  tenet  or 
iple  that  has  almost  a  religious  fervor  in 
iplication.  That  principle  is  characterized 
e  slogan  "Vsyo  Dlya  Fronta",  or — to  trans- 
ny  faulty  Russian — "Everything  for  the 
t".  And  I  may  state  that  our  great  Rus- 
dlies  have  without  complaint  or  hesitation 
•■  in  fact  everything  for  the  front.  The 
iction  of  consumers'  goods  of  all  descrip- 
household  equipment,  clothing,  luxuries 
tfe  would  consider  necessities  in  the  United 
s,  has  long  been  stopped  and  been  replaced 
ont-line  production;  shops  are  practically 
y  and  food  is  severely  rationed.     Yet  the 
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spirit  and  morale  of  those  Russian  men  and 
women  behind  the  lines  is  magnificent,  and  their 
stubborn  fortitude  in  the  face  of  adversity,  their 
unified  determination  to  see  this  war  through  to 
victory  and  freedom,  in  spite  of  privations  and 
sacrifices  that  we  in  this  country  might  well  find 
insupportable,  have  made  on  me  the  deepest  im- 
pression of  admiration  and  respect.  The  great- 
est victories  of  history  have  been  those  in  defense 
of  liberty  and  freedom.  From  Valley  Forge 
and  Waterloo  to  the  Battle  of  Britain,  Midway, 
and  Stalingrad,  the  human  spirit  has  been  re- 
vealed in  its  noblest  form  when  defending  a 
cherished  way  of  life  against  those  who  seek  to 
destroy  or  change  it.  In  such  a  cause  a  whole 
people  fights  as  one  man,  and  it  is  just  this  uni- 
fied effort  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  the 
people  of  Russia  that  has  deeply  touched  my 
heart  as  much  as  it  has  won  my  everlasting 
respect  and  admiration. 

During  my  stay  in  Russia  I  have  also  been 
impressed  by  the  striking  similarities  between 
the  American  and  Russian  people.  We  have  a 
great  deal  in  common :  the  same  sense  of  humor, 
the  same  readiness  to  accept  new  ideas,  the  same 
openness  of  character  which  some  people  often 
consider  as  childishness,  the  same  generosity  of 
thought  and  action,  a  common  disrespect  for 
tradition,  and  a  common  contempt  for  pettiness 
and  narrowness  in  thought  and  action.  Such 
similarities  are  doubtlessly  born  of  those  his- 
toric and  geographic  conditions  which  the  two 
countries  have  in  common :  the  continental  char- 
acter of  the  countries,  uniting  in  each  case  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  east  to 
west,  and  the  tropics  with  the  northern  shores, 
from  south  to  north ;  the  effect  of  frontier  con- 
ditions throughout  the  course  of  centuries;  the 
great  agrarian  plains  with  the  leveling  and 
broadening  effect  on  those  who  cultivate  them ; 
the  common  sense  of  affinity  to — and  yet  distinc- 
tion from — western  European  culture.  All  these 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  certain 
common  characteristics  which  enable  Russians 
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and  Americans  to  overcome  very  quickly  the 
differences  in  background  and  customs  which 
separate  them  and  to  understand  one  another 
readily  as  human  beings.  As  a  result  of  simi- 
lar experiences  derived  from  centuries  of  strug- 
gle to  hew  a  civilization  out  of  a  wilderness  and 
from  their  determined  effort  to  improve  their 
own  lot  by  their  own  labor,  the  American  and 
Russian  people,  despite  the  vast  spaces  which 
separate  them  geographically,  have  always  had 
a  special  understanding  of  each  other  and  of 
each  other's  problems.  It  is  clear  that  the  ex- 
periences which  they  are  sharing  in  common  in 
their  efforts  just  now  to  combat  the  world's 
forces  of  aggression  must  inevitably  deepen  this 
understanding. 

These  common  characteristics  have  contrib- 
uted as  much,  I  believe,  to  the  traditional  friend- 
ship between  the  two  countries  as  the  funda- 
mental and  permanent  factors  arising  out  of 
geographic  and  historic  conditions.  The  effect 
of  these  factors  may  frequently  be  nullified  for  a 
short  time  by  the  momentary  changes  or  eccen- 
tricities of  world  politics,  but  they  make  them- 
selves felt  in  the  end  and  cannot  be  ignored  in 
any  attempt  to  evaluate  the  long-range  rela- 
tionship of  any  two  nations.  During  the  nine- 
teenth century — ever  since  John  Quincy  Adams 
went  to  Russia  in  1809  as  our  first  diplomatic 
representative — the  cordiality,  friendship,  and 
cooperation  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  were  consistent  and  relations  were  char- 
acterized by  such  manifestations  of  harmonious 
international  cooperation  and  friendship  as  the 
demonstration  of  good-will  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment in  1863  when  it  sent  its  fleet  to  Amer- 
ican waters  at  a  time  when  there  appeared  a 
danger  of  Anglo-French  intervention  in  the 
American  Civil  War;  as  the  final  transfer  of 
Alaska  in  1867  after  20  years  of  negotiations; 
as  the  dispatch  by  the  United  States  of  food 
shipments  to  Russia  in  1892  to  relieve  the  famine 
conditions  in  that  country;  and  as  shown  by 
other  instances  too  numerous  to  mention.  Dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  century  there 
have  been  occasions  when  differences  have  arisen 
in  the  political  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  these  differences  should  be  considered 


as  temporary  features  in  these  relations 
not  permanent  characteristics  of  them.  ] 
withstanding  such  differences  the  two  nat 
in  this  period  and  on  two  terrible  occas 
joined  hands  against  a  common  enemy  wi' 
common  interest  in  heart :  the  freedom  of  n 
kind  and  the  betterment  of  civilization. 

After  the  first  World  War,  as  Vice  Presi< 
Wallace  so  ably  pointed  out  on  Noveinbe 
Russia  and  the  United  States  had  their  "bi 
experience  with  isolationism",  which  in  son* 
spects  contributed  to  the  inevitability  of  the 
ond  World  War.  I  sincerely  hope  that  1 
countries  have  learned  their  lesson  and  res 
that  the  new  democracy  so  well  describee 
the  Vice  President  as  some  practical  ball 
between  economic  and  political  democrac 
balance  foreseen  by  the  charter  of  the  Un 
Nations,  can  only  be  perpetrated  by  the  wl 
hearted  collaboration  between  those  Un 
Nations.  We  all  know  that  American  for 
policy,  founded  on  the  desire  to  develop 
intercourse  with  other  countries  in  a  mai 
which  would  not  only  be  to  the  advantag 
them  and  ourselves  but  to  that  of  the  whole  c 
munity  of  nations,  has  by  its  geographic  t 
tion  fortunately  been  aided  in  its  developr 
by  the  privilege  of  enjoying  peaceful  condit 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  history ;  that 
foreign  policies  of  the  majority  of  the  cc 
nental  states  of  Europe  by  their  geographic 
sitions  and  historical  conditions  have  1 
generally  influenced  by  a  fear  of  the  next 
and  that,  therefore,  their  normal  peace-turn 
lations  in  the  past  have  been  guided  by  the 
terminations  and  the  potentialities  of  the 
war.  I  say,  and  I  pray,  "in  the  past."  Foi 
belief  in  permanently  profitable,  normal  pe 
f  ul  relations  between  the  nations  of  the  W( 
the  conviction  that  such  can  be  the  new  o 
of  the  world,  must  prevail  if  our  civiliza 
is  to  endure ;  and  I  believe  that  we,  the  Un 
Nations,  can  enforce  such  an  order  if  we 
prepared  to  enter  into  that  full  spirit  of  c 
eration  and  unity  of  effort  that  the  com 
people  of  the  world  demand  of  us.  The  p< 
of  national  isolation  in  an  international  c< 
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i  of  nations  must  be  buried  with  such  other 
iquated  formulae  as  the  assertion  that  dif- 
snces  in  political  ideologies  and  social  sys- 
is  of  the  United  Nations  preclude  the  possi- 
ty  and  expeditiousness  of  joint  action  and 
:ere  collaboration  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in 
e  of  peace.  We,  the  United  Nations,  are 
[icated  to  a  policy  of  cooperation  in  war  and 
ieace,  founded  on  a  basis  of  mutual  self-sac- 
3e,  and  we  in  the  United  States  as  elsewhere 
st  realize  that  real  sacrifices  must  be  made  if 
are  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  another  war. 
)  solid  benefits  of  an  enduring  peace  so 
itly  outweigh  the  transient  advantages  of  a 
porary  respite  between  wars  that  we  should 


have  no  hesitation  in  entering  into  that  whole- 
hearted post-war  family  of  nations — call  it 
union,  society,  or  league,  the  name  is  immaterial, 
the  spirit  is  what  really  counts — that  can  only 
bring  to  this  world  the  peace  and  prosperity 
that  my  friends  in  Kuibyshev  are  so  anxiously 
praying  for. 

When  final  victory  is  ours,  each  one  of  the 
United  Nations  will  have  contributed  at  vari- 
ous times  and  under  various  circumstances  their 
full  share,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  ties  we 
have  forged  in  battle  will  be  translated  into 
even  closer  cooperation  and  unity  in  peace  and 
in  the  great  task  of  peaceful  reconstruction  that 
will  be  before  us  in  the  future. 


U)DRESS  BY  THE  FORMER  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN,  NOVEMBER  19  x 


eased  to  the  press  November  20] 

ince  my  return  to  the  United  States,  after 
»ral  months  of  virtual  imprisonment  in 
70,  I  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  im- 
3S  upon  the  American  people  the  nature  of 
enemy  which  confronts  them  in  the  Orient, 
ive  visited  a  good  many  cities  and  spoken 
housands  of  Americans.  And  I  have  heard 
too  often  the  expression  of  a  belief  which 
Is  great  danger  for  the  United  States  and 
United  Nations — great  danger  for  our  com- 
1  cause.  This  belief  is  that  we  can  easily  de- 
i  Japan  "when  we  get  around  to  it".  Such  a 
ef  can  arise  only  from  ignorance — ignorance 
Japan's  purposes,  Japan's  methods,  and 
an's  fighting  machine.  One  of  the  fallacies 
vhich  this  belief  is  founded  is  the  notion  that 
tuse  he  is  small  of  stature  the  Japanese 
ier  can  easily  be  defeated  once  we  make  up 
minds  to  it. 

erhaps  no  more  effective  refutation  of  this 
taken  notion  could  be  found  than  the  ex- 
ence  of  an  American  Army  officer  who 
ed  as  a  company  officer  with  a  Japanese  in- 
;ry  regiment  several  years  ago. 
his  officer,  reporting  on  one  of  the  many 
leuvers  which  the  troops  engaged  in  during 
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his  relatively  brief  stay  with  them,  tells  how 
they  started  out  in  a  driving  rain  one  evening 
for  a  camp  25  miles  away.  The  march  was  over 
at  seven  the  next  morning — a  march  under- 
taken in  a  steady  downpour.  On  arrival  the 
troops  were  set  to  work  cleaning  equipment  for 
inspection  at  noon. 

After  two  days  of  hard  work  at  firing  practice 
and  combat  problems,  the  25-mile  hike  back  was 
begun  at  four  in  the  morning  and  completed  in 
a  burning  heat  at  two  o'clock  that  afternoon. 
When  the  battalion  was  dismissed,  the  com- 
mander of  one  company  double-timed  his  weary 
men  three  times  around  the  area  of  the  bar- 
racks. When  the  American  officer  asked  the 
reason  for  this  unusual  procedure,  the  com- 
mander replied :  "I  want  to  prove  to  them  that 
they  still  have  lots  of  'go'  in  them." 

It  is  that  spirit,  that  determination  to  endure 
beyond  the  point  of  apparent  endurance,  which 
we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  Japanese  enemy. 

The  same  American  officer  tells  how  this 
grueling  training  grew  steadily  more  rigorous 
until  it  was  climaxed  by  operations  so  tiring 
that  soldiers  slept  while  they  marched  and  one 
lieutenant  woke  up  only  when  he  walked 
squarely  into  a  lumber  pile  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  A  4-day  period  of  military  exercises  be- 
gan with  a  march  lasting  29  hours  without  in- 
terruption for  sleep.    After  a  brief  pause  the 
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troops  were  ordered  to  take  up  defensive  posi- 
tions, and  at  nightfall  virtually  every  man  not 
on  post  as  sentry  was  put  at  patrolling  duty 
of  some  sort. 

"Why  not  let  some  of  the  men  sleep?"  the 
American  officer  inquired. 

"That  is  not  necessary,"  a  Japanese  officer  told 
him.  "They  already  know  how  to  sleep.  They 
need  training  in  how  to  stay  awake." 

Through  training,  through  such  toughening 
processes,  and  through  maneuvers  so  realistic 
that  deaths  often  result,  the  Japanese  soldier 
has  been  made  as  formidable  a  fighter  as  any  in 
the  world.  In  the  type  of  jungle  fighting  at 
which  he  excels,  his  small  stature  may  even  be 
an  advantage  to  him.  Certainly  his  ability  to 
exist  on  meager  rations  and  food  that  would  be 
considered  dangerously  inadequate  for  our 
forces  simplifies  the  problem  of  supply  which  is 
a  basic  consideration  in  military  operations. 

But  what  gives  the  Japanese  soldier  his 
strength,  this  endurance  ? 

Observers  are  agreed  that  the  emotional  at- 
titude which  we  call  morale  has  been  so  culti- 
vated by  incessant  training  from  childhood  that 
the  Japanese  fighter  considers  no  honor  so  great 
as  that  of  giving  his  life  for  his  country.  For 
in  Japan  it  is  a  matter  of  social — or  perhaps  we 
should  say  tribal — prestige  for  a  man  to  go  into 
uniform.  His  departure  for  military  training 
or  for  regular  duty  with  the  Army  is  always  the 
occasion  of  a  celebration.  This  much,  at  least, 
of  feudalism  remains  in  Japanese  civilization: 
that  the  fighting  man  is  the  person  of  highest 
prestige  in  the  community.  It  is  a  privilege  for 
a  Japanese  to  join  the  Army. 

Japanese  officers,  when  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  hardihood  of  their  men,  insisted  that 
it  was  due  to  the  flag  carried  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment  during  marches.  The  flag,  they 
claimed,  represented  the  incarnation  of  imperial 
divinity ;  it  symbolized  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
race  in  whose  name  the  fighting  was  to  be  done. 
It  takes  no  profound  knowledge  of  psychol- 
ogy to  recognize  that  men  who  have  this  per- 
sonal conviction,  this  devotion  to  a  cause  which 
however  mistaken  or  even  misunderstood  can 
be  personified  and  thus  reduced  to  human 
terms — it  takes  no  profound  knowledge  to  ap- 


preciate the  importance  in  terms  of  mili 
strength  of  such  an  attitude. 

In  order  to  strengthen  this  sense  of  pers 
devotion,  the  Japanese  soldier  is  taught  t( 
vere  his  rifle  as  the  old  samurai  revered 
sword.  The  issuing  of  rifles  to  new  conscrij 
made  a  ritual  in  the  Japanese  Army.  The  < 
pany  is  lined  up  while  the  commanding  oi 
explains  the  honor  of  being  entrusted  with 
rifle.  The  samurai  regarded  his  sword  a; 
soul;  so  must  the  modern  soldier  regard 
rifle,  he  says.  Then  each  man,  as  his  nan 
called,  steps  forward,  bows  deeply  to  the 
receives  it,  raises  it  with  a  dedicatory  rr 
ment  to  his  forehead,  and  steps  back  into 

The  results  of  this  training  may  be  see 
the  unprecedented  military  victories  Japar 
enjoyed  within  the  past  year.  Within  a  pt 
of  four  months  the  Japanese  invaded  the  ] 
ippines,  Malaya,  Burma,  Borneo,  Sum 
Java,  and  many  other  islands  of  the  Pa 
They  occupied  Hong  Kong  and  one  of 
world's  greatest  naval  bases,  Singapore,  v 
had  been  thought  impregnable.  Within  i 
riod  of  four  months  they  had  gained  contr 
an  area  extending  more  than  3,000  miles  be 
their  home  islands.  They  had  gained  co: 
over  the  huge  and  vital  supplies  of  rubber 
oil,  rice. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  into  thir 
that  these  victories  were  anything  shoi 
phenomenal.  Let  us  not  suppose  that  they 
made  possible  by  luck  or  even  by  the  h 
treachery  with  which  they  were  launched, 
us  face  the  fact  of  overwhelming  defeat  in  ( 
that  we  may  be  honest  with  ourselves — in  < 
that  we  may  fully  understand  the  strengi 
the  enemy  we  have  to  deal  with. 

And  let  us  not  suppose  that  having  gi 
this  immensely  wealthy  empire — this  terr 
with  all  its  resources  for  which  they  have 
longing  for  years — let  us  not  suppose  tha 
Japanese  are  simply  waiting  for  us  to  come 
and  take  it  after  we  have  polished  off  the 
against  Germany. 

Far  from  it.     The  Japanese  are  fever 
developing  the  resources  they  have  take 
order  to  build  up  a  mighty  armament  to 
any    foe.    They    are    rebuilding    roads 
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■idges,  extending  power  plants,  drilling  oil 
ills,  operating  the  mines.  They  have  even 
■ojected  a  railroad  from  Shanghai  to  Singa- 
ire  in  order  to  reduce  their  dependence  upon 
%  traffic.  The  rubber,  the  tin,  the  oil  are  being 
nverted  as  rapidly  as  they  can  convert  them— 

d  the  Japanese  are  indefatigable  workers 

to  instruments  of  war. 

Every  week,  every  day  that  passes  with  the 
panese  in  control  of  these  riches  prolongs  the 
ir  in  the  Orient,  increases  the  difficulty  of  our 
sk,  and  in  effect  demands  the  sacrifice  of  more 
nerican  lives.  For  every  day  of  occupation 
res  the  Japanese  a  chance  to  exploit  their  re- 
irces  and  consolidate  their  gains. 
Every  day  the  horde  of  administrators  who 
ve  descended  upon  the  lands  of  the  Pacific 
to  the  pleasures  of  appropriating  the  riches 
ich  generations  of  enterprise  have  built  up. 
ey  see  taking  shape  under  their  hands  an 
pire  so  richly  endowed  that  to  exploit  it  after 
i  ruthless  fashion  they  have  determined  on, 
hout  thought  of  the  welfare  of  the  native 
>ples  who  toil  for  them,  would  make  Japan 
stress  of  half  the  world  and  an  ever-present 
eat  to  the  rest. 

We  know,  from  the  accounts  which  have 
ked  out  of  the  occupied  areas,  what  such  con- 
ist  means.  It  envisions  the  complete  Japa- 
ation  of  the  conquered  lands  and  people. 
t  not  quite  complete.    For  while  the  natives 

forced  to  work  for  the  master  race,  while 

economic  life  is  entirely  under  Japanese 
nination,  while  the  natives  are  taught  the 
Janese  language  in  order  that  they  may  un- 
stand  the  commands  of  their  masters  and  be 
uenced  by  the  spurious  history  they  teach,  an 
>assable  gulf  separates  them  from  the  con- 
rors.  They  can  never  hope  to  be  admitted 
the  privileges  of  Japanese.  The  whole 
den  of  Japan's  so-called  "cultural  program" 
the  conquered  lands  is  to  teach  their  own 
lueness  as  the  divinely  ordained  master  race 

the  obligation  of  the  conquered  to  accept 

difference. 

■f  we  allow  this  conqueror  to  feed  upon  the 
es  of  Asia  in  the  hope  that  he  will  not  make 
most  of  his  opportunities  to  entrench  and 
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strengthen  himself— if  we  believe  that  he  will 
not  address  every  ounce  of  his  energy  to  consoli- 
dating his  gains  and  exploiting  his  riches— then 
we  shall  have  made  a  mistake  which  can  never 
be  expunged  from  the  pages  of  history.  To  our 
children  the  words  Japan  and  Asia  may  become 
synonymous,  and  for  centuries  to  come  the  fear 
of  this  powerful  enemy  across  the  Pacific  will 
make  impossible  a  return  to  the  ways  of  peace. 
America  will  perforce  remain  an  armed  camp. 
The  fear  of  invasion  will  hang  over  us  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles.  Peace  will  be  only  a 
word — never  an  experience  or  a  reality. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake :  for  total  victory  we 
must  have  total  sacrifice,  here  and  now.  The 
Japanese  is  a  thorough  and  ruthless  foe,  and 
nothing  less  than  all  our  effort,  all  our  deter- 
mination will  bring  peace  and  security  in  our 
time.  At  this  very  moment  thousands— yes, 
millions— of  Japanese  soldiers,  administrators, 
and  merchants  are  swarming  over  the  conquered 
lands,  entrenching  themselves  against  the  strug- 
gle with  us  which  they  know  will  come.  No  one 
here  tonight  can  afford  to  give  less  than  all  his 
energy  to  assist  in  their  utter  defeat. 

The  future  is  theirs  or  ours.  There  is  no 
other  choice. 

SUPREME  COURT  OPINION  IN  THE 
SAROTEUR  CASES 

The  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  "Saboteur  Cases",  denying  peti- 
tioners' applications  for  leave  to  file  petitions 
for  habeas  corpus,  decided  on  July  31,  1942  by 
per  curiam  opinion  in  advance  of  preparation 
of  a  full  opinion,  was  announced  on  October  29, 
1942.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Stone  delivered  the 
opinion,  which  was  unanimous.  Mr.  Justice 
Murphy  took  no  part  in  the  consideration  or 
decision  of  the  cases. 

The  opinion  was  confined  to  the  question 
whether  it  was  "within  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  national  government  to  place  pe- 
titioners upon  trial  before  a  military  commis- 
sion for  the  offenses  with  which  they  are 
charged".  The  Court  ruled  that  the  acts 
charged  by  the  first  specification  constituted  the 
offense  of  "unlawful  belligerency",  which  the 
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Constitution  does  not  require  to  be  tried  by 

jury. 

The  Court  decided  that  by  definitions  by  the 
Government  of  "lawful  belligerents"  entitled 
to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  under  rules  and 
orders  of  the  War  Department,  by  the  provi- 
sions of  article  1  of  the  Annex  to  Hague  Con- 
vention IV  of  1907,  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party,  and  by  a  long  course  of  practical 
administrative  construction  by  the  military  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States,  the  Government 
has  recognized  that  those  "who  during  time  of 
war  pass  surreptitiously  from  enemy  territory 
into  our  own,  discarding  their  uniforms  upon 
entry,  for  the  commission  of  hostile  acts  involv- 
ing destruction  of  life  and  property,  have  the 
status  of  unlawful  combatants  punishable  as 
such  by  military  commission". 

It  was  also  stated  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  did  not  enlarge  the 
right  to  jury  trial  as  established  by  section  2  of 
Article  III  thereof.  {Ex  parte  Quirin,  et  al.; 
U.  S.  ex  rel.,  v.  Brig.  Gen.  Albert  L.  Cox, 
U.S.A.,  Provost  Marshal  of  the  Military  Dis- 
trict of  Washington,  Nos.  1-7,  July  Spec.  Term, 
1942.) 

DIRECTOR  OF  FOREIGN  RELIEF  AND 
REHABILITATION  OPERATIONS 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  21] 

It  was  announced  at  the  White  House  Novem- 
ber 21  that  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  of 
New  York  will  resign  as  Governor  on  or  about 
December  3,  next,  in  order  to  become  associated 
with  the  Department  of  State  as  Director  of 
Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations. 
Governor  Lehman  will  undertake  the  work  of 
organizing  American  participation  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations  in  furnishing  relief 
and  other  assistance  to  the  victims  of  war  in 
areas  reoccupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
Nations. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  President's  program  of 
mobilizing    the    available    resources    of    this 
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country  in  food,  clothing,  medical  supplies,  an< 
other  necessities  so  that  it  may  make  an  imme 
diate  and  effective  contribution  to  joint  effort 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of  relief  an« 
rehabilitation.  Governor  Lehman's  appoint 
ment  assures  that  this  country  will  play  its  pai 
in  such  efforts. 

PROCLAIMED    LIST:    CUMULATIVE    SU1 
PLEMENT  1  TO  REVISION  IV 

[Released  to  the  press  November  22] 

The  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  conjunctio 
with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tl 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerc 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  the  Coo: 
dinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  on  Noven 
ber  22  issued  Cumulative  Supplement  1  to  B 
vision  IV  of  the  Proclaimed  List  of  Certai 
Blocked  Nationals,  promulgated  November  1 

1942.1 

Part  I  of  Cumulative  Supplement  1  contaii 
207  additional  listings  in  the  other  America 
republics  and  40  deletions;  part  II  contains  1 
additional  listings  outside  the  American  r 
publics  and  11  deletions. 

Effective  with  Cumulative  Supplement  1  a 
ditions,  amendments,  and  deletions  are  coi 
bined  under  the  appropriate  country  headin 
instead  of  constituting  separate  sections  as  pi 
viously. 

[  Released  to  the  press  November  22] 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  informed  t 
American  Ambassador  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  th 
the  nationalization  of  the  former  German  Co 
dor  aviation  enterprise,  begun  well  over  a  yp 
ago,  has  been  concluded.  The  Servicos  Aere 
Condor,  Ltda.,  through  agreement  between  t 
Brazilian  and  the  United  States  Governmen 
has  accordingly  been  removed  from  the  Pi 
claimed  List. 

Henceforth  the  company  will  be  known,  t 
Department  has  been  informed,  as  Servu 
Aereos  Cruzeiro  do  Sul,  Limitada. 


7  Federal  Register  9671. 
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he  ramifications  of  the  former  German  ele- 
ts  and  the  legal  complications  deriving 
a  the  former  interdependence  between  Con- 
and  the  German  Lufthansa  have  required 
•eat  deal  of  time  and  careful  investigation 
he  Governments  of  both  countries, 
he  United  States  Government  has  under - 
n  to  render  to  the  new  company  all  possible 
stance  requested,  such  as  technical  operat- 
help,  equipment,  financing,  and  the  loan  of 
onnel,  all  contingent  upon  their  being  avail- 
during  the  present  wartime  shortage. 


American  Republics 


[T  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  ECUADOR 

is  Excellency  Carlos  A.  Arroyo  del  Rio, 
iident  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  will  ar- 
in  Washington  November  23,  where  he  will 
eceived  by  an  official  reception  committee, 
i  military  honors.  The  evening  of  his  ar- 
1  he  will  be  the  guest  of  the  President  and 
.  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House,  where  a 
i  dinner  will  be  given  in  his  honor.  On 
ember  24  President  Arroyo  will  move  to 
Blair  House  for  the  remainder  of  his  stay 
Washington.  He  will  visit  the  Capitol, 
:nt  Vernon,  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  Also, 
dll  be  honored  at  dinners  to  be  given  by  the 
etary  of  State,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
e,  and  the  Ambassador  of  Ecuador  and  at 
heons  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
srican  Union;  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
Scan Affairs,  Mr.  Rockefeller ;  and  the  As- 
nt  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Berle.  On  No- 
ber  27  President  Arroyo  will  leave  Wash- 
on  for  visits  to  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  where 
nil  inspect  war  production  plants;  to  the 
tary  Academy  at  West  Point;  and  to  New 
k  City,  where  he  will  be  extensively  enter- 
ed. 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE 
GUATEMALAN  FOREIGN  MINISTER 

[Released  to  the  press  November  18] 

The  Department  of  State  takes  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  His  Excellency  Dr.  Carlos 
Salazar,  Guatemalan  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, is  planning  to  arrive  in  Washington  on 
November  30,  following  a  short  visit  in  Mexico. 
He  will  be  accompanied  by  the  Honorable  Del- 
fino  Sanchez  Latour,  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the 
Guatemalan  Foreign  Office,  and  Senor  Mendoza, 
his  private  secretary.  Dr.  Salazar  is  coming 
to  Washington  to  discuss  a  number  of  problems 
of  mutual  interest  to  the  Governments  of  Guate- 
mala and  the  United  States.  He  will  be  wel- 
comed not  only  as  a  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  his  country  but  also  as  a  steadfast  and 
eloquent  exponent  of  Pan  American  ideals. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC  REGARDING  CUSTOMS 
MATTERS 

An  agreement,  effected  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  on  November  14, 1942,  between  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
the  Dominican  Foreign  Minister,  by  which  the 
United  States  has  agreed  not  to  invoke  the  per- 
tinent provisions  of  the  agreement  with  the 
Dominican  Republic  of  September  25, 1924  (ac- 
cording mutual  unconditional  most- favored-na- 
tion treatment  in  customs  matters),  appears  in 
this  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "Treaty  In- 
formation". 

AGREEMENT  WITH  MEXICO  FOR  REHA- 
BILITATION OF  MEXICAN  NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 

The  texts  of  notes,  dated  November  18,  1942, 
exchanged  between  the  American  Ambassador 
to  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  Foreign  Minister  re- 
garding the  joint  rehabilitation  of  certain  key 
lines  of  the  Mexican  National  Railways,  appear 
in  this  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "Treaty 
Information". 
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Cultural  Relations 


COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR 
PERUVIAN  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

[Released  to  the  press  November  18] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  that  an 
exchange  of  notes  has  been  effected  with  the 
Government  of  Peru  whereby  the  two  Govern- 
ments confirm  an  understanding  designed  to 
initiate  a  cooperative  program  for  the  train- 
ing of  Peruvian  students  in  the  United  States. 
In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  the 
Government  of  Peru  has  set  aside  the  sum  of 
380,000  soles  to  be  used  to  pay  subsistence  ex- 
penses of  a  selected  group  of  students  who  will 
be  brought  to  the  United  States  on  travel  grants 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  State.  The  In- 
stitute of  International  Education,  2  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  the 
Bolivarian  Society  of  the  United  States,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  are  cooperating  in  obtaining  tui- 
tion scholarships  from  American  universities 
to  round  out  the  contributions  of  the  Peruvian 
and  United  States  Governments  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  Peruvian  Government  has  indicated  its 
intention  to  select  students  in  the  following 
fields:  Iron  and  steel  metallurgy  (2),  technical 
processing  of  petroleum  (2),  geology  (1),  me- 
chanical engineering  (1),  industrial  chemistry 
(1),  electrical  engineering  (1),  forestry  (1), 
fisheries  (1),  horticulture  (1),  city  planning 
(1) ,  medicine  (2) ,  veterinary  medicine  (1) ,  and 
port- works  construction  (1).  Terms  of  study 
will  be  one  year,  to  be  extended  in  special  cases 
to  two  years. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  in  Lima  to 
select  the  most  promising  candidates  for  these 
scholarships,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  persons 
chosen  will  be  able  to  begin  their  studies  with 
the  next  term  of  the  present  academic  year. 
The  members  of  the  selection  committee  are : 
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Dr.  Francisco  Tudela,  chairman 

Dr.  Carlos  Monge 

Dr.  Enrique  Laroza 

Dr.  Arthur  Dewey 

Mr.  C.  J.  Billwiller 

Mr.  Pies  Harper,  administrative  secretary 

The  Department  of  State  expresses  its  grat: 
fication  that,  with  the  cooperation  of  America 
institutions,  it  has  been  possible  to  work  out  th: 
first  cooperative  arrangement  with  a  goven 
ment  of  one  of  the  other  American  republii 
for  the  planned  training  in  useful  fields  of 
larger  number  of  young  persons  than  has  bee 
possible  under  previous  arrangements. 


DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS  TO  TH 
UNITED  STATES  FROM  EL  SALVADO! 
HONDURAS,  AND  MEXICO 

[Released  to  the  press  November  20] 

Senor  Leopoldo  Barrientos,  Chief  of  the  B 
reau  of  Agriculture  of  El  Salvador,  arrived 
Washington  on  November  20  for  a  montl 
visit  as  a  guest  of  the  Department  of  Stai 
He  is  here  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  wi 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ai 
of  the  Department  of  State  in  connection  wi 
the  work  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stati 
that  has  recently  been  established  in  El  Si 
vador  and  in  respect  to  the  training  of  agrici 
tural  personnel,  especially  in  the  fields  of  i 
search  and  extension. 


[Released  to  the  press  November  18] 

Senor  Jorge  Fidel  Duron,  President  of  t 
Honduran  Institute  of  Inter- American  Cultu 
of  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  and  editor  of  t 
daily  newspaper  America  Unida  and  of  t 
weekly  Gaceta  Rotaria,  arrived  in  Washingt 
on  November  18  for  a  two  months'  visit  to  tl 
country  as  a  guest  of  the  Department  of  Sta 
His  itinerary  includes  visits  to  universities,  pi 
lishing  houses,  newspapers  and  factories  in  N 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  S 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 
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leleased  to  the  press  November  16] 

Senor  Manuel  Toussaint,  Director  of  the  In- 
;itute  of  Art  Research  of  the  National  Uni- 
ersity  of  Mexico  and  one  of  that  country's 
itstanding  historians  and  critics  of  art,  arrived 
l  Washington  November  15,  at  the  invitation  of 
le  Department  of  State,  for  a  visit  to  leading 
rt  centers  in  this  country.  He  will  make  cer- 
dn  studies  of  colonial  monuments  in  Texas, 
xizona,  and  New  Mexico  and  will  visit  leading 
't  institutes  and  museums  in  Washington,  New 
ork,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los 
ngeles,  and  New  Orleans. 

teleased  to  the  press  November  20] 

Senor  Augustin  Garcia  Lopez,  Director  of 
le  Institute  of  Comparative  Law  of  Mexico,' 
id  Senor  Alfonso  Noriega,  Secretary  of  the 
ational  University  of  Mexico,  arrived  in 
Washington  on  November  19  as  guests  of  the 
•epartment  of  State.  They  were  invited  by 
ie  Inter- American  Bar  Association  to  repre- 
nt  Mexico  in  the  Congress  of  Comparative 
aw,  which  opened  on  November  19  in  Wash- 
igton.  Their  itinerary  includes  visits  to  the 
w  schools  of  several  of  our  universities,  where 
ley  will  lecture  on  comparative  law. 


The  Foreign  Service 


0SITION  OF  COUNSELOR  OF  EMBASSY 
FOR  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS 

The  following  Foreign  Service  officers  have 
Jen  appointed  as  Counselors  of  Embassy  for 
conomic  Affairs  at  missions  in  seven  of  the 
her  American  republics : 

Merwin  L.  Bohan,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
Walter  J.  Donnelly.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
Richard  P.  Butrick,  Santiago,  Chile 
Charles  A.  Livengood,  Bogota,  Colombia 
Albert  F.  Nufer,  Habana,  Cuba 
Thomas  H.  Lockett,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico 
H.  Lawrence  Groves,  Caracas,  Venezuela 


The  duties  of  the  Counselor  of  Embassy  for 
Economic  Affairs  are  as  follows : 

He  shall  have  over-all  responsibility  for  all 
economic  activities  in  the  Mission  and  shall 
report  directly  to  the  Chief  of  the  Mission.  It 
shall  be  his  duty  to  coordinate  the  activities  and 
efforts  of  the  representatives  of  other  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  who  are  em- 
ployed in  work  of  a  commercial  or  economic 
nature  within  the  particular  country.  He  shall 
act  as  the  point  of  contact  with  the  Mission  for 
these  representatives,  in  their  various  activities. 

Reports  by  these  representatives  to  the  Chief 
of  Mission,  or  to  their  respective  agencies  in 
Washington,  will  be  routed  through  the  Eco- 
nomic Counselor. 

The  creation  of  the  position  of  Counselor  of 
Embassy  for  Economic  Affairs  is  in  part  due 
to  the  recognized  need,  particularly  in  the  Mis- 
sions in  the  other  American  republics,  for  a 
capable  person  in  the  Mission  to  be  the  recog- 
nized head  of  all  agencies  who  have  repre- 
sentatives in  the  field  engaged  in  work  of  an 
economic  nature.  The  creation  of  this  position 
was  found  to  be  desirable  to  prevent  the  repre- 
sentatives of  various  agencies  from  working 
at  cross  purposes  with  each  other,  and  to  coor- 
dinate their  activities  with  the  implementation 
of  over-all  policy,  as  directed  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Mission. 

A  previous  release  regarding  instructions  for 
Foreign  Service  officers  on  economic  work  aris- 
ing from  the  war  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of 
October  31,  1942,  page  887. 


DEATH  OF  CHARLES  B.  HOSMER 

[Released  to  the  press  November  16] 

The  following  statement  has  been  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State : 

"It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  personal  grief 
that  I  announce  the  death  at  Harriman,  Ten- 
nessee, on  November  16,  of  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Hosmer,  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  Class  I, 
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who,  during  the  previous  year,  had  been  de- 
tailed as  an  Inspector  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. He  was  one  of  the  Department's 
ablest  officers  and  his  record  was  one  of  out- 
standing public  service.  In  addition,  he  was 
a  personal  friend  whose  counsel  and  aid  I 
valued  highly. 

"Mr.  Hosmer  recently  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  Mexico  and  was  spending  a  few 
days  of  leave  with  his  family  in  Tennessee  when 
he  was  stricken  with  a  heart  attack.  His  many 
friends  in  Washington  and  abroad  will  sincerely 
mourn  his  loss.  By  reason  of  his  interest  and 
assistance  in  furthering  all  plans  designed  to 
improve  and  strengthen  the  Foreign  Service,  he 
earned  both  the  admiration  and  the  affection  of 
his  associates." 

The  Secretary  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
Mrs.  Hosmer: 

"It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  personal  loss  that 
I  have  learned  of  the  passing  of  your  distin- 
guished husband  who  was  my  friend  and  asso- 
ciate for  many  years.  He  was  one  of  our  ablest 
officers  and  his  record  is  one  of  outstanding 
public  service.  I  shall  always  be  especially 
grateful  for  the  thoroughly  satisfactory  way 
in  which  he  carried  out  many  difficult  tasks 
which  I  personally  assigned  to  him.    Mrs.  Hull 
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and  I  join  his  countless  friends  in  extendinj 
deepest  sympathy  to  you  and  to  the  membeii 
of  the  family  in  your  irreparable  loss. 

Coedell  Hull"  ! 


Mr.  Hosmer  was  born  in  Hudson,  Mass., 
July  15, 1889.  Following  his  graduation  froi 
the  University  of  Maine  in  1911,  he  practice 
law  until  his  entrance  into  the  Foreign  Servi< 
in  1919.  His  career  was  a  distinguished  on 
covering  assignments  at  Habana,  Santo  D 
mingo,  Sherbrooke,  Naples,  and  the  Depai 
ment  of  State.  In  the  Department  he  held  f 
several  years  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Offi 
of  Fiscal  and  Budget  Affairs,  and,  immediate 
prior  to  his  assignment  as  Inspector,  he  was  i 
Executive  Assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary  | 
State  Long.  Upon  the  relinquishment  of  r 
duties  in  Washington,  an  exceptionally  W 
tribute  to  his  ability  was  paid  to  him  by  mei 
bers  of  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Appropri 
tions  Committees  of  Congress,  with  whom 
had  been  associated  in  connection  with  legisl 
tion  of  interest  to  the  Department. 

Mr.  Hosmer  was  also  active  in  all  Forei; 
Service  organizations;  he  served  as  treasui 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Journal  for  a  number' 
years  and  was  vice  president  of  the  Forei 
Service  Association  at  the  time  of  his  death 
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CUSTOMS 
Agreement  With  the  Dominican  Republic 

[Released  to  the  press  November  IT] 

In  notes  exchanged  on  November  14, 1942  be- 
tween Mr.  Avra  M.  Warren,  American  Minister 
at  Ciudad  Trujillo,  and  Sehor  Arturo  Des- 
pradel,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  agreed  not  to  invoke  the  per- 
tinent provisions  of  the  agreement  with  the 
Dominican   Republic  of   September  25,   1924, 


according  reciprocal  unconditional  mc 
favored-nation  treatment  in  customs  matt 
(Treaty  Series  700) ,  for  the  purpose  of  claim 
the  benefit  of  reductions  in  customs  duties  wh 
are  accorded  by  the  Dominican  Republic  ext 
sively  to  Haiti  and  which  are  specifically  p 
vided  for  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  betw> 
those  countries  signed  on  August  26,  1941, 
modified  by  an  exchange  of  notes  on  March 
1942.  Similar  notes  were  exchanged  with 
Government  of  Haiti  (Executive  Agreem 
Series  238  and  252). 
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Hie  products  concerned  are  empty  sisal  sacks ; 
nmercialized  natural  medicinal  waters;  rugs, 
js,  and  other  novelty  articles  of  sisal  and 
lequen;  peanuts  in  the  shell;  millet;  certain 
>es  of  rum;  certain  types  of  prepared  cock- 
Is;  aerated  waters;  manufactures  of  tor- 
se shell,  lignum-vitae,  and  mahogany ;  ginned 
ton ;  and  sisal  fiber. 
[Tie  texts  of  the  notes  follow. 

e  Dominican  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
to  the  American  Minister 

[Translation] 

.  Minister  :  November  14, 1942. 

.  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
t  on  August  26,  1941  a  Commercial  Agree- 
at  was  signed  in  the  City  of  Port-au-Prince, 
means  of  which  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Republic  of  Haiti,  in  their  situation  as  con- 
aous  countries,  established  a  special  treat- 
at  in  the  commercial  relations  existing  be- 
sen  both  peoples.  The  exchange  of  the  rati- 
tions  of  this  Commercial  Agreement  took 
ce  in  this  Capital  on  March  23  of  this  year, 
rhis  agreement,  among  other  stipulations, 
iblishes  the  reduction  of  Dominican  import 
toms  duties  according  to  a  list  specifying  the 
ducts  which,  upon  being  imported  from 
iti,  are  to  be  introduced  into  our  country 
h  the  reductions  of  the  Dominican  import 
iffs  set  forth  in  the  said  list. 
Phe  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
i  always  supported  the  multilateral  develop- 
at  of  international  commerce  on  the  basis 
t  the  nations  should  enjoy  access  to  the  said 
imerce  under  equal  conditions  and  be  able 
)btain,  within  those  conditions,  the  raw  ma- 
ials  which  they  require  for  the  satisfactory 
I  prosperous  development  of  their  respective 
nomies. 

n  that  connection,  I  have  the  honor  to  refer 
the  formula  for  contractual  tariff  prefer- 
es  between  contiguous  countries  which  the 
er- American  Financial  and  Economic  Ad- 
ory  Committee  has  recommended.  In  ac- 
dance  with  the  spirit  of  that  recommendation 
the  said  Inter-American  body,  the  Commer- 


cial Agreement  referred  to  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  Dominican  Republic  and  that  of 
Haiti. 

On  March  24,  1942  notes  were  exchanged  be- 
tween both  Governments,  by  which  some  prod- 
ucts were  added  to  the  lists  originally  agreed 
upon. 

Since  the  modus  vivendi  agreed  upon  between 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  dated  September  25,  1924,  provides 
that  the  tariff  reductions  which  our  country 
grants  to  other  countries  should  benefit,  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  the  principles  relating  to 
the  most-favored-nation  clause,  similar  prod- 
ucts of  United  States  manufacture  and  origin, 
I  request  Your  Excellency  to  inform  this  Chan- 
cery if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  view  of  all  the  aforesaid  considera- 
tions, will  consent  not  to  invoke  the  clauses  of 
the  convention  of  September  25,  1924,  already 
mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  the  bene- 
fit of  the  tariff  preferences  granted  the  contigu- 
ous state  of  Haiti,  which  (preferences)  my  Gov- 
ernment considers  as  adjusted  to  the  conditions 
of  the  formula  recommended  by  the  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
Committee. 

I  avail  myself  [etc.]        Arturo  Despradel 

The  American  Minister  to  the  Dominican  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Relations 

November  14,  1942. 
Exceixenct  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Your  Excellency's  note  of  today's  date  in 
which  you  reiterate  the  adherence  of  your  Gov- 
ernment to  the  principle  of  promoting  the  mul- 
tilateral development  of  international  trade  on 
the  unconditional  most-favored-nation  basis 
and  refer  to  the  exclusive  tariff  reductions  to  the 
Republic  of  Haiti  specifically  provided  for  in 
the  Commercial  Agreement  between  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  that  country  signed  on 
August  26,  1941,  as  modified  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  on  March  24, 1942  by  which  certain  prod- 
ucts were  added  to  the  list  specified  in  the  Com- 
mercial Agreement.    In  this  connection  you 
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mention  the  contractual  formula  for  tariff  pref- 
erences to  contiguous  countries  recommended  on 
September  18,  1941  by  the  Inter-American 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee, 
and  inquire  whether,  in  view  of  the  Committee's 
recommendation  and  considering  the  special  and 
unusual  conditions  affecting  the  trade  between 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti,  my  Govern- 
ment would  be  willing  to  refrain  from  claiming, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  modus  vivendi  be- 
tween our  two  countries  of  September  25,  1924, 
the  benefit  of  the  tariff  preferences  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Haiti  specifically  provided  for  in  the  Com- 
mercial Agreement  of  August  26,  1941  as  modi- 
fied by  the  exchange  of  notes  of  March  24, 1942. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  my  Government,  in  view  of  the  considera- 
tions set  forth,  agrees  not  to  invoke  the  pertinent 
provisions  of  the  modus  vivendi  for  the  purpose 
of  claiming  the  benefit  of  such  tariff  preferences. 

Accept  [etc.]  Avra  M.  Wakren 

TRANSIT 

Agreement    With    Mexico    for    Rehabilitation 
of  Mexican  National   Railways 

[Released  to  the  press  November  19] 

Notes  looking  to  the  joint  Mexican  -  United 
States  rehabilitation  of  certain  key  lines  of  the 
Mexican  National  Railways  were  exchanged  in 
Mexico  City  on  November  18,  1942  by  His  Ex- 
cellency Ezequiel  Padilla,  Foreign  Minister  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Honorable  George  S.  Messer- 
smith,  American  Ambassador  to  Mexico.  A 
technical  mission  of  United  States  railway 
experts  has  been  sent  to  Mexico  at  the  request 
of  the  Mexican  Government  to  assist  in  the  im- 
plementation of  this  joint  program. 

United  States  Government  agencies  have  pur- 
chased in  Mexico  extensive  quantities  of  a  long 
list  of  strategic  materials  urgently  required  for 
direct  war  uses.  The  Mexican  National  Rail- 
ways are  being  called  upon  to  carry  a  traffic  bur- 
den which  several  times  exceeds  peacetime  peak 
loads.  Unless  certain  basic  changes  and  im- 
provements are  made,  these  lines  will  not  be  able 
to  stand  up  under  the  increasingly  greater  strain 
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now  being  placed  upon  them.  In  order  ths 
optimum  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the  rai 
roads  may  be  assured  for  the  transportation  ( 
these  vitally  needed  materials,  not  only  fro 
Mexico  but  also  from  Central  America  now  thi 
the  Suchiate  River  bridge  has  been  complete 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Guatemalan  ar 
Mexican  Governments,  to  link  the  transport 
tion  system  of  those  two  countries,  work  h 
already  started  to  place  the  railways  in  cond 
lion  to  carry  the  needed  tonnage. 

The  Mexican  Government  and  the  Mexici 
National  Railways  will  contribute  a  proportio 
ate  share  of  the  material  and  equipment,  as  w< 
as  direct  its  operating  facilities  toward  the  fu 
est  realization  of  the  rehabilitation  prograi 
On  its  part,  the  United  States  will,  through  ti 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  A 
fairs,  supply  certain  material,  equipment,  ai 
technical  assistance  necessary  for  the  succ^ 
of  the  joint  undertaking.  The  United  Stat 
Railway  Mission  in  Mexico  will  be  headed  1 
Mr.  Oliver  M.  Stevens,  former  executive  offic 
of  the  Missouri-Pacific  Railroad  and  now  Pn 
ident  of  the  American  Refrigerator  Tran 
Company.  Mr.  Stevens  will  have  a  staff 
trained  mechanical,  track,  and  transportati 
technicians. 

Texts  of  the  notes  exchanged  by  Foreign  Mi 
ister  Padilla  and  Ambassador  Messersmith  a 
printed  below. 

The  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
to  the  American  Ambassador 

Mexico,  November  18, 191$. 
Mr.  Ambassador  : 

In  conformity  with  Resolution  II  of  t 
Third  Consultative  Meeting  of  the  Ministc 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republ 
held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  the  15th  to  the  2£ 
of  January  of  the  present  year,  the  Mexic 
Government  has  used  all  the  resources  whi 
it  has  at  its  disposal  to  bring  about  the  mol 
lization  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  Repi 
lie,  particularly  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  pi 
duction  of  strategic  materials  necessary  for  t 
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snse  of  the  hemisphere.  In  this  regard  I  am 
ised  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  this 
duction  is  being  achieved  at  a  constantly  ae- 
rated pace  for  it  is  the  firm  intention  of 
rico  to  unite  its  action  with  that  of  the 
ted  Nations  in  order  to  bring  about  defin- 
e  victory  against  the  powers  of  the  Axis. 
Jith.  this  in  view  agreements  have  been 
le  through  which  Mexico  furnishes  to  the 
ted  States  its  exportable  surplus  of  a  long 
of  essential  products. 

have  the  satisfaction,  at  the  same  time,  to 
>rm  Your  Excellency  that  Mexican  economy 
reacted  favorably  to  the  constantly  accel- 
ed  strain  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  as  a 
sequence  of  this  increase  in  production  and 
i  that  there  are  indications  which  permit  the 
imption  that  the  materials  which  will  be 
lished  in  1943  will  exceed  by  far  the  quan- 
js  which  have  been  made  available  during 
current  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  capacity  which  Mexico 
to  produce  articles  which  are  needed  with 
luch  urgency  is  greater  than  the  possibilities 
the  Mexican  system  of  transport  to  carry 
n  from  the  mines,  fields  or  forests  where 
j  are  extracted  or  produced  to  the  places 
!re  they  are  exported,  manufactured  or  con- 
led. 

'he  burden  which  is  now  being  borne  by 
National  Railways  surpasses  by  far  the 
rimum  freight  limit  which  it  could  reason- 
J  have  been  supposed  that  they  would  carry 
ime  of  peace.  If  the  United  Nations  in  gen- 
1,  and  Mexico  and  the  United  States  of 
erica  in  particular,  are  to  benefit  to  the  maxi- 
n  by  our  common  effort,  it  will  be  necessary 
t  they  take  rapid  and  effective  steps  to  put 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  in  a  position  to 
isport  a  war-time  burden  much  larger  in 
umc  than  that  which  they  actually  can  move, 
n  synthesis,  the  matter  of  transport  is  today 
real  key  to  the  Mexican- American  program 
joint  production  and  economic  cooperation 
;he  prosecution  of  the  war. 
D  my  opinion,  the  best  proof  that  the  Gov- 
ment  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
damental  importance  of  this  question   of 


transport  is  the  careful  attention  which  Your 
Excellency  has  personally  given  to  it  as  well  as 
the  attitude  of  your  Government  in  sending  to 
Mexico  at  the  suggestion  of  my  Government,  a 
mission  of  technical  railway  men  who  will  put 
the  fruit  of  their  experience  at  the  service  of  the 
officials  of  the  Mexican  Railways  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bettering  conditions  of  their  operation 
and  maintenance  as  well  as  to  expedite  the  cur- 
rent of  traffic. 

However,  in  order  that  our  efforts  may  be 
crowned  with  the  desired  success  it  is  urgent 
to  carry  out  basic  improvements  in  the  lines 
themselves,  in  their  equipment  and  in  their 
motive  power.  For  this  the  collaboration  of 
the  Government  as  well  as  the  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  indispensable. 

I  think  at  the  same  time  that  the  operation 
of  the  railways  should  be  improved  in  order  to 
obtain  the  greatest  efficiency  in  the  utilization 
of  the  resources  already  existing  and  of  those 
which  may  be  obtained. 

My  Government,  consequently,  would  be 
gratified  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  would  consider  it  possible  to 
strengthen  the  present  mission  of  railway  tech- 
nicians including  in  it  for  a  period  of  six 
months — or  for  a  longer  time,  which  would  be 
determined  officially  by  means  of  an  exchange 
of  notes  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  here 
foreseen — an  official  of  a  high  category  possess- 
ing ample  knowledge  of  this  subject;  also  a 
limited  number  of  specialists  who  could  assist 
him  in  carrying  out  a  complete  examination  of 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  who  could 
likewise  make  available  to  them  the  results  of 
their  investigations  and  who  could  aid  them 
with  their  advice. 

I  desire  to  assure  Your  Excellency  that  the 
Government  of  Mexico  on  its  part  will  see  to 
it  that  the  necessary  steps  are  taken — from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  organization  and  function- 
ing of  the  National  Railways — to  obtain  the 
maximum  efficiency.  With  regard  to  this  it 
would  gratefully  receive  the  suggestions  of  the 
North  American  Railway  mission. 

I  take  [etc.]  E.  Padilla 
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The   American  Ambassador   to    the   Mexican 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 

November  18,  1942. 
Excellency  : 

I  acknowledge  with  appreciation  Your  Ex- 
cellency's cordial  note  of  November  18, 1942  out- 
lining the  constructive  work  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  has  accomplished  in  imple- 
menting Kesolution  II  of  the  Third  Meeting 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  through  the 
mobilization  of  its  economic  resources,  partic- 
ularly in  the  production  of  strategic  materials 
essential  for  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere. 
Your  Excellency  has  indicated  that  the  produc- 
tion of  Mexico  of  materials  for  use  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  which  both  of  our  countries 
are  now  engaged  is  being  pressed  to  the  limit, 
but  you  appropriately  point  out  that  unless  cer- 
tain basic  changes  and  improvements  are  made 
in  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  Mexican 
National  Railways,  these  lines  will  not  be  able 
to  carry  the  unusual  war  time  peak  load  which 
is  now  and  which  will  be  increasingly  placed 
upon  them.  It  is  made  clear  that  unless  this 
situation  is  promptly  corrected,  the  war  inter- 
ests of  our  two  countries  and  of  the  other 
United  Nations  will  suffer.  You  refer  to  the 
joint  efforts  to  improve  the  situation  which 
have  already  been  made  through  the  cooper- 
ation of  our  two  governments  and  request  that 
this  collaboration  be  extended  materially. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  in 
full  accord  with  the  thoughts  expressed  in  Your 
Excellency's  note  under  acknowledgment,  and 
desires  promptly  to  extend  the  added  measure  of 
collaboration  which  is  essential  to  solve  our  mu- 
tual problems.  Agencies  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  have  agreed  to  purchase  from 
Mexican  producers  extensive  quantities  of  a 
long  list  of  strategic  commodities.  These  are 
materials  which  are  urgently  needed  by  the 
United  States  in  providing  raw  materials  for 
the  manufacture  of  war  equipment  for  its  own 
forces,  for  those  of  Mexico,  and  for  those  of 
the  other  United  Nations.  Were  it  not  for  the 
augmented  strain  being  placed  on  the  Mexican 


National  Railways  because  of  United  St; 
purchases  of  strategic  materials  for  its  ari 
forces,  the  extensive  rehabilitation  of  cert 
parts  of  the  system  and  the  furnishing  of  ac 
tional  technical  assistance  and  labor  would 
be  necessary  for  the  normal  needs  of  the  raih 
lines.  My  Government  considers  that  it  wo 
not  be  fair  to  expect  Mexico  to  bear  this  disj 
portionate  burden.  Consequently,  my  Govt 
ment  is  prepared  to  pay  for  its  equitable  sr 
of  the  cost  of  the  improvements  which  musi 
made  in  order  that  the  materials  in  question  i 
be  transported  to  American  war  plants. 

I  have  noted  with  gratification  that,  in  c 
sideration  of  the  assistance  by  my  Governm 
the  Mexican  Government  will  on  its  part  se 
it  that  there  are  taken,  from  an  organizatk 
and  operating  point  of  view,  all  measures  ne 
sary  to  achieve  optimum  efficiency  of  the  M 
can  National  Railways  and  that  in  this  con 
tion  it  will  welcome  the  suggestions  and  ad 
of  the  United  States  Railway  Mission. 

It  is  my  understanding,  from  the  infor 
conversations  thus  far  held  on  the  subject,  1 
it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Mexican  Governn 
if  my  Government  undertakes,  through 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American 
fairs,  the  following  measures  of  rehabilita 
on  certain  sections  of  the  Mexican  Railway 

(1)  The  lines  to  be  covered  are — 

(a)  Main  line  extending  south  from  Un 
States  border  at  Laredo,  Texas,  via  Monten 
Saltillo  -  San  Luis  Potosi  to  Mexico ; 

(b)  East- west  line  from  Torreon  via  P 
don  to  Monterrey ; 

(c)  Main  line  southward  from  Core 
and  Puerto  Mexico  via  Jesus  Carranza  and  I 
pec  through  Suchiate  on  the  Guatemalan 
der; 

(d)  Line  from  Chihuahua  to  Torreon 

(2)  Bear  the  cost  of  all  materials  and  eq 
ment  which  the  United  States  Railway  Mis 
shall  agree  with  the  Mexican  Government  t 
necessary  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  afor 
scribed  lines,  and  which  material  and  equipn 
must  be  obtained  in  the  United  States; 
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\)  Pay  for  such  rails  and  fastenings  pro- 
id  in  Mexico  and  agreed  between  the  United 
es  Kailway  Mission  and  the  Mexican  Gov- 
lent  to  be  necessary  for  this  same  under- 

)  Furnish  without  cost  to  Mexico  the 
;ed  States  technicians  agreed  between  the 
;ed  States  Railway  Mission  and  the  Mexican 
jrnment  to  be  necessary ; 
)  Bear  the  cost  of  repairing  in  the  United 
ss  such  Mexican  National  Railways  motive 
jr  and  other  equipment  which  shall  be  mu- 
y  agreed  upon  shall  be  sent  to  the  United 
as  for  repair  under  this  particular  rehabili- 
n  program; 

)  Bear  the  cost  of  such  additional  Mexican 
gangs  as  the  Mexican  Government  and  the 
way  Mission  mutually  agree  are  necessary 
ut  into  adequate  operating  condition  the 
-bed  of  the  lines  aforementioned.  Ex- 
humes for  this  purpose  will,  of  course,  be 
of  a  character  which  the  Mexican  National 
ways  could  not  be  expected  to  bear  for  nor- 
maintenance  purposes. 

,m  confident  that  it  will  be  appreciated  that 
iscal  and  accounting  reasons  it  is  necessary 
the  expenditures  which  the  Governments 
exico  and  the  United  States  agree  are  de- 
le be  first  approved  by  the  Chief  of  the 
ed  States  Railway  Mission  in  Mexico  City 
at  he  can  certify  to  the  appropriate  agency 
y  Government  that  in  his  judgment  the  ex- 
itures  are  necessary  at  a  given  time  and  in 
mount  stipulated.  I  have  every  confidence 
there  will  be  at  no  time  major  differences 
linion  concerning  the  time  or  extent  of  aid 
h  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  frank  and 
dly  consultative  procedure  which  has  so 
ily  characterized  the  relationships  between 
wo  Governments. 

addition  to  the  materials  and  equipment, 
h  in  the  opinion  of  the  two  Governments 
11  be  necessary  to  secure  from  the  United 
K  there  will  undoubtedly  be  equipment  and 
rials  which  the  facilities  of  Mexican  indus- 
an  supply,  which  would  be  furnished  for 
rehabilitation  program  by  the  Mexican 
rnment. 
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My  Government  fully  agrees  with  the  view 
of  the  Mexican  Government  that  this  rehabili- 
tation program  must  go  forward  with  optimum 
rapidity  unless  our  joint  war  efforts  are  to 
suffer. 

I  avail  myself  [etc.] 

George  S.  Messersmith 
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Arrangement  With  Peru 

A  statement  regarding  an  arrangement  en- 
tered into  by  an  exchange  of  notes  between  this 
Government  and  the  Government  of  Peru  for 
a  cooperative  training  program  for  Peruvian 
students  in  the  United  States  appears  in  this 
Bulletin  under  the  heading  "Cultural  Rela- 
tions". 


Publications 


HACKWORTH'S    "DIGEST    OF    INTERNA- 
TIONAL  LAW",  VOLUME  IV 

[Released  to  the  press  November  19] 

Volume  IV  of  Hackworth's  Digest  of  Inter- 
national Law  was  released  on  November  19.  It 
consists  of  949  pages  and  comprises  4  chapters 
relating  to  (1)  extradition,  (2)  international 
communications,  (3)  diplomatic  officers,  and 
(4)  consuls.  Three  additional  volumes,  the 
manuscript  for  which  was  completed  some  time 
ago,  are  in  the  process  of  being  printed. 


During  the  week  of  November  16-21  the  De- 
partment also  released : 

Diplomatic  List,  November  1942.  Publication  1831. 
ii,  106  pp.  Subscription,  $1  a  year ;  single  copy,  100. 

The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals: 
Cumulative  Supplement  No.  1,  November  20,  1942, 
Containing  Additions,  Amendments,  and  Deletions 
Made  Since  Revision  IV,  Dated  November  12,  1942. 
Publication  1833.     18  pp.    Free. 
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Legislation 


Amending  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940.  S.  Kept.  1675, 
77th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on  H.R.  5554  [proposing  amend- 
ment of  section  406  by  adding  certain  persons  to  the 
group  exempted  from  loss  of  nationality  under  section 
404  of  the  Act].    2  pp. 

Decorations  of  Military  Forces  of  Cobelligerent  Na- 
tions. S.  Rept.  1701,  77th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on  S. 
2852  [authorizing  the  President  to  confer  decora- 
tions upon  units  of,  or  persons  serving  with,  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  cobelligerent  nations].    2  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Deportation  of  Aliens  to  Countries 
Allied  With  the  United  States.    H.  Rept.  2640,  77th 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLED 

Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on  H.R.  7746  [enabling  the  Govn 
ment  to  deport  to  allied  countries  certain  ali  I 
citizens,  or  subjects  of  allied  countries,  who  caio 
for  reasons  growing  out  of  the  war  be  deported  ton 
countries,  from  a  territorial  standpoint,  where  lm 
seat  of  their  governments  were  formerly  locatit] 
4  pp. 
Domestic  Stability,  National  Defense,  and  Prosecua 
of  World  War  II:  Legislative  and  Executive  Bi 
ground,  1933-42.  [In  three  sections:  Section  I, k 
mestic  Stability;  Section  II,  National  Defense- c 
ministrative  and  Legislative  Chronology  of  Nati  a 
Defense,  June  1933  -  November  1941 ;  Section  C 
World  War  II — Administrative  and  LegislEv 
Chronology  of  the  War,  December  1941 -Oct* 
1942.]     S.  Doc.  285,  77th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    29  pp. 
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EXCHANGE  OF  MESSAGES  BETWEEN  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  SULTAN  OF  MOROCCO 
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ised  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  23] 

ie  President  has  sent  the  following  message 
[is  Majesty  Sidi  Mohammed,  Sultan  of 
)cco  : 

s  Majesty  : 

have  been  highly  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
irable  spirit  of  cooperation  that  is  animat- 
fou  and  your  people  in  their  relationships 
the  French  Administration  and  with  the 
I  of  my  country.  This  is  particularly 
ling  to  me  because  our  traditional  friend- 
dates  from  the  time  of  George  Washington, 
first  President  of  the  United  States  of 
rica,  to  whom  your  noble  predecessor  gave, 
mark  of  personal  affection,  the  building 
h  houses  the  American  Legation  in  Tan- 
Today  the  Axis  powers  are  foes  of  both 
nountries.  This  foe  seeks  to  impose  on 
h  Africa  a  scheme  of  military  and  polit- 
lomination.  His  lust  for  booty  has  reached 
every  phase  of  Moroccan  life.  I  consider 
rtunate  that  we  are  bound  together  in  a 
ion  effort  toward  his  destruction. 
r  victory  over  the  Germans  and  Italians 
I  know,  inaugurate  a  period  of  peace  and 
>erity,  during  which  the  Moroccan  and 
ch  people  of  North  Africa  will  flourish 
thrive  in  a  manner  which  befits  their 
3us  past  and  be  pleasing  to  God. 
y  God  have  Your  Majesty  in  His  safe  and 
keeping. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  25] 

His  Majesty  Sidi  Mohammed,  Sultan  of 
Morocco,  has  replied  to  the  President  as  follows : 

We  were  happy  to  receive  your  message  which 
came  to  us  to  express  your  friendship  and  to 
reinforce  the  friendly  relations  which  had 
existed  for  a  long  time  between  the  United 
States  and  Morocco. 

After  the  Armistice  of  June,  1940,  we  made  an 
agreement  with  the  Representative  of  France  in 
Morocco  to  defend  our  empire  against  any  and 
all  aggressors  in  order  to  prevent  its  occupation. 
When  the  American  troops  arrived  in  Morocco 
honor  forced  upon  us  the  duty  of  defending  our- 
selves in  order  that  we  might  live  up  to  our 
agreements.  The  limited  means  at  our  disposal 
were  insufficient  to  permit  us  to  defend  our  em- 
pire against  forces  superior  both  in  numbers 
and  in  material.  However,  when  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  had  been  ordered  and  the  Com- 
manders of  your  troops  affirmed  that  they  did 
not  come  as  conquerors  but  as  liberators,  when 
they  had  given  us  tangible  proof  of  their 
friendly  methods,  we  had  faith  in  their  agree- 
ments. All  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
have  received  them  as  friends.  Furthermore, 
Morocco  has  no  disagreement  with  the  great  na- 
tion of  the  United  States,  whose  chivalrous  and 
liberal  principles  are  known  to  us.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  the  above  spirit  that  we  declared 
to  Major  General  Patton  that  as  long  as  our 
prestige,  our  soil,  our  religion  and  our  traditions 
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were  respected  by  your  troops,  they  could  rest 
assured  that  they  found  in  Morocco  only  friends 
and  collaborators. 

The  first  contacts  between  peoples  who  do  not 
know  each  other  well  enough  are  marked  by 
hesitation  and  reticence,  but  progressively  as 
reciprocal  understanding  is  established  between 
them,  they  are  followed  by  esteem  and  friend- 
ship which  creates  a  cooperative  effort  profit- 
able for  all. 

Such  has  been  the  Franco-Moroccan  collab- 
oration which  has  been  so  rich  in  happy  results 
for  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  Morocco. 
We  are  sure  that  the  same  will  result  from 
contact  with  The  United  States  of  America, 
for  whom  we  have  always  had  the  greatest 
sympathy  and  with  whom  we  have  for  many 
years  had  important  commercial  dealings. 

It  is  in  this  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
pray  you  to  believe  in  our  sincere  friendship. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  personal  happi- 
ness and  for  the  greatness  of  your  glorious 
country. 

Mohammed  Ben  Yotjssef 

Done  at  our  capital,  Rabat  the  eighth  day 
of  the  month  of  Dhou  El  -  Kaada  in  the  year 
one  three  six  one. 

REPLY  OF  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  TO  A  CON- 
GRATULATORY MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRIME 
MINISTER  OF  IRAQ 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  25] 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  message 
to  Nuri  es  Said,  Prime  Minister  of  Iraq,  in 
response  to  an  open  letter  from  the  Prime 
Minister  congratulating  the  President  on  the 
successful  operations  in  North  Africa : 

"The  American  Minister  at  Baghdad  has  ad- 
vised me  by  telegraph  of  the  text  of  your  letter 
of  November  18  regarding  the  American-British 
military  operations  in  North  Africa,  and  I 
hasten  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  your 
message  and  the  praise  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  bestow  upon  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish commanders  and  upon  me.  I  have  been 
especially  happy  to  receive  your,  assurance  that 
the  Arab  peoples  of  the  Near  East,  as  well  as 
those  of  North  Africa,  rejoice  at  the  success  of 


the  United  Nations  arms.  You  may  be  sure  tl 
America,  together  with  the  other  United  lj 
tions,  will  not  rest  until  the  Arab  world  1 
been  relieved  of  every  vestige  of  the  threat 
Axis  aggression  which  has  so  long  hung  over 
In  this  great  undertaking,  which  we  shall  pro 
cute  with  ever-increasing  power,  we  are  pro 
to  feel  that  we  have  the  sympathy  and  coop* 
ation  of  Iraq  and  of  all  the  Arab  peop] 
"Please  accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  p 
sonal  welfare  and  that  of  the  people  of  Ira 


GERMAN  ATTEMPTS  TO  EXTORT  RANS( 
PAYMENTS  FOR  PERSONS  IN  OCCUPI 
COUNTRIES 

[Released  to  the  press  November  24] 

Information  in  the  possession  of  the  Gove: 
ment  of  the  United  States  indicates  that  1 
German  authorities  are  developing  an  orgs 
ized  business  of  selling  exit  permits  fr 
occupied  countries.  In  practice,  the  Germ! 
are  attempting  to  obtain  from  relatives  a 
friends  of  persons  in  these  countries  the  p: 
ment  of  ransom,  payment  being  made  in  neut 
currency  useful  to  the  German  war  effort.  Si 
ilar  information  has  been  received  by  ' 
British  and  Netherlands  Governments. 

The  manner  in  which  this  system  of  extort: 
is  carried  on  is  described  in  a  report  to 
Department  by  one  of  our  missions  abroad 
the  following  terms : 

"The  ransom  system  as  practiced  at  presi 
seems  to  be  an  extension  of  the  practice  in 
tuted  by  the  Nazi  Government  whereun 
emigrants  were  permitted  to  leave  Germany 
the  state  were  compensated  on  their  departi 
by  all  of  their  visible  wealth,  with  the  exo 
tion  of  a  small  percentage,  usually  reduced 
effect  to  about  ten  or  twelve  and  one-half  p 
cent,  which  the  emigrant  was  permitted 
retain  and  to  export  abroad.  It  is  very  app 
ently  designed  to  provide  foreign  exchange 
the  furtherance  of  the  German  war  eff 
(though  there  may  be  reason  for  suspicion  tl 
individual  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  may  p 
sonally  profit  by  it).    The  United  States 
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iked  upon  as  the  most  fruitful  source  of  the 
>ected  funds;  and  banking  agents,  or  other 
ermediaries,  have  been  canvassing  means  for 
cumventing  American  laws  and  the  Treas- 
r  Regulations  governing  money  exports, 
an  effort  to  provide  the  ransom  sums 
nanded. 

In  the  hostage  and  ransom  system  the  vic- 
is  are  subjected  to  terrorization  whereby  their 
iire  to  find  refuge  in  one  of  the  United  Na- 
ns or  a  neutral  country  is  immeasurably 
reased.  First,  they  are  made  the  victims  of 
wearable  restrictions  designed  to  make  life  not 
rth  living,  usually  under  confinement  in  vile 
icentration  camps;  and,  second,  they  are 
ed  with  the  threat  of  deportation  to  domains 
Eastern  Europe,  with  the  prospect  of  an 
known  and  possibly  horrible  fate  awaiting 
m  there." 

Hie  system  seems  to  have  been  applied  par- 
alarly  to  persons  in  the  Netherlands  and  has 
sloped  to  the  scale  of  a  regular  traffic.  The 
as  demanded  vary  according  to  the  financial 
ources  of  the  victims.  Amounts  as  high  as 
»,000  for  a  single  person  have  been  quoted, 
ese  sums  are  required  to  be  paid  into  an  ac- 
int  in  the  name  of  some  intermediary  in  a 
lk  in  a  neutral  country,  from  which  the 
ney  is  eventually  transferred  to  the  credit  of 

German  Reichsbank. 

Methods  of  combating  this  barbaric  and  in- 
nan  practice  have  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
n  between  the  United  States  Government,  the 
itish  Government,  and  the  Government  of 

Netherlands.  All  three  Governments  are 
'eed  as  to  the  need  for  energetic  measures  to 
iress  this  traffic.  The  most  effective  means  of 
ding  with  extortion  is  to  prevent  the  extor- 
ter from  benefitting  from  his  viciousness. 
;he  Germans  can  be  prevented  from  obtaining 
i  sums  they  are  demanding  for  the  release 
hostages,  their  incentive  to  find  new  victims 
1  be  removed.  Yielding  to  these  attempts 
extortion  merely  encourages  the  Nazis  to  em- 
»y  them  against  other  helpless  victims, 
rhe  three  Governments  have  also  had  in  mind 
i  substantial  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  the 
nnan  war  effort  if  this  traffic  were  permitted 


to  develop.  The  degraded  methods  which  the 
Germans  are  using  are  a  measure  of  their  des- 
peration for  foreign  exchange  and  serve  to 
indicate  both  the  difficulty  which  the  enemy  is 
having  in  producing  goods  for  exportation  to 
the  neutral  countries  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations'  financial  blockade. 

Warning  is  hereby  given  that  any  person  in 
a  country  to  which  the  Proclaimed  List  of 
Certain  Blocked  Nationals  applies  who  acts  as 
a  broker  or  agent  in  this  traffic  will  immediately 
be  included  in  that  list  and  thereby  be  publicly 
designated  as  an  enemy.  Furthermore,  persons 
in  such  countries  who  pay  ransom  are  warned 
that  they  are  assisting  the  enemy  in  his  war 
effort  and  are  rendering  themselves  liable  to 
treatment  as  enemies. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  freezing-control 
regulations  administered  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  to  prevent  practices  of  this  sort. 
The  Department  understands  that  no  licenses 
under  the  freezing  regulations  have  been 
granted  to  persons  in  the  United  States  to  make 
such  payments  and  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  investigated  a  number  of  cases  of  at- 
tempts to  extort  ransom  payments  from  per- 
sons in  this  country.  It  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  freezing  regulations  and  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  to  make  such  a  payment 
without  a  license,  and  the  Department  is  in- 
formed by  the  Treasury  Department  that  in 
case  of  such  a  violation  all  appropriate  sanc- 
tions would  be  invoked  against  the  persons 
participating. 


FALSE  REPORTS  OF  GERMAN  DELIVER- 
ANCE TO  THE  SPANISH  GOVERNMENT 
OF  FORMER  OFFICIALS 

[Released  to  the  press  November  23] 

With  reference  to  current  reports  in  this 
country  that  Sefiores  Largo  Caballero  and 
Caceres  Quiroga 1  had  been  turned  over  to  the 


1  Seflor  Francisco  Largo  Caballero  was  formerly 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  War  in  Spain.  Sefior 
Don  Santiago  Caceres  Quiroga  was  formerly  Minister 
of  the  Interior. 
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Spanish  Government  by  German  forces,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  under  instructions  from 
his  Government,  informed  the  Department  of 
State  on  November  23  that  not  only  have  these 


individuals  not  been  turned  over  to  the  Spani 
Government  but  the  Spanish  Government  li 
not  received  any  offer  that  these  individus 
be  delivered  to  the  Spanish  Government. 


Cultural  Relations 


BUILDING  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  FAR  EAST 

ADDRESS  BY  HALDORE  HANSON  * 


[Released  to  the  press  November  28] 

It  seems  especially  appropriate  to  discuss 
with  you  the  subject  of  building  our  relations 
with  the  Far  East.  You  appreciate  that  as 
teachers  of  the  social  sciences  you  are  an  im- 
portant instrument  in  the  building  of  future 
American  foreign  policy.  Your  courses  in  his- 
tory and  geography  give  to  each  school  child 
his  first  ideas  about  foreign  nations  and  foreign 
peoples.  These  ideas  may  build  respect  for 
certain  foreign  nations,  or  they  may  create 
prejudices.  It  would  be  interesting  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  our  school  books  contrib- 
uted to  the  general  impression  before  the  war 
that  Japan  was  small  and  unimportant. 

The  attention  given  to  the  Far  East  in  the 
average  social-studies  class,  I  understand,  has 
been  very  meager  compared  to  that  directed 
toward  the  major  European  nations.  In  1939 
a  student  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education 
at  Harvard  University  completed  a  thesis  on 
the  study  of  China  and  Japan  in  American 
secondary  schools.  His  findings  were  not  sur- 
prising, but  his  statistics  are  worth  noting.  An 
examination  of  85  textbooks  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  pupil  taking  the  most  commonly 
offered  social-studies  course  each  year  and  using 
a  textbook  which  gives  the  average  amount  of 
attention  to  the  Pacific  area,  would  during  his 
high-school  career  read  only  58  pages  of  printed 
matter  on  the  Far  East,  or  1.6  percent  of  the 

1  Delivered  at  the  national  convention  of  the  National 
Council  for  Social  Studies,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28, 
1942.  Mr.  Hanson  is  with  the  Division  of  Cultural 
Relations,  Department  of  State. 


total  textbook  materials.  You  know  that  m< 
than  a  quarter  of  all  the  people  in  the  woi 
live  in  China  and  Japan,  yet  the  textboc 
devote  less  than  2  percent  of  their  space 
those  countries. 

This  student  of  education  found  also  that  \ 
average  textbook  in  the  world-history  cou 
offered  in  the  tenth  grade  of  our  high  scho 
devotes  about  20  pages  to  China  and  Jap: 
or  2.7  percent  of  the  whole.  The  world-histc 
course,  I  understand,  is  intended  to  give  1 
high-school  student  the  broadest  approach  to 
understanding  of  the  world  that  can  be  offei 
in  any  of  his  high-school  classes.  Yet  less  tli 
3  percent  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  east( 
Asia,  where  a  quarter  of  the  world's  populat; 
now  lives. 

It  is  with  the  thought,  then,  that  you, 
social-science  teachers,  have  a  very  persoj 
interest  in  the  building  of  American  fore: 
relations  that  I  proceed  to  the  opportunit 
for  building  our  relations  with  the  Far  E: 

In  this  discussion  we  may  rule  out  a 
crystal-gazing  on  the  question  of  post-war  s 
tlements  in  Asia,  but  I  should  like  to  make  t 
comparisons  between  the  last  war  and  this  o 
One  comparison  concerns  Japan;  the  oth 
China. 

In  1917  Japan  was  one  of  the  Allied  powt 
Therefore  victory,  when  it  was  attained  in  19 
inevitably  reinforced  the  position  of  Japan 
the  leading  military  and  political  power 
eastern  Asia.  Today  the  situation  is  revers 
The  victory  which  the  United  Nations  are  s» 
ing  must  include  the  destruction  of  Japan 
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litary  power.  In  the  words  of  President 
)Osevelt,  speaking  on  October  12,  1942,  "The 
jective  of  today  is  clear  and  realistic.    It  is 

destroy  completely  the  military  power  of 
■rniany,  Italy,  and  Japan  to  such  good  pur- 
se that  their  threats  against  us  and  all  the 
ier  United  Nations  cannot  be  revived  a 
neration  hence." 

China  likewise  provides  an  important  con- 
ist  between  the  war  years  of  1917  and  1942. 
renty-five  years  ago  China  was  our  ally  but 
;s  far  removed  from  the  major  theaters  of 
rfare.  Today  China  has  given  the  lives  of 
>re  of  its  citizens  in  resisting  Japan  than  has 
y  other  of  the  United  Nations.  President 
osevelt  gave  full  recognition  to  the  honored 
sition  of  China  in  a  speech  delivered  on  April 

1942.  The  President  said:  "We  remember 
it  the  Chinese  people  were  the  first  to  stand 
'  and  fight  against  the  aggressors  in  this 
r;  and  in  the  future  an  unconquerable  China 
11  play  its  proper  role  in  maintaining  peace 
d  prosperity  not  only  in  eastern  Asia  but 
the  whole  world." 

Our  Government  gave  evidence  of  the  spirit 
its  relations  with  China  when,  on  October  9, 
12,  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  Washington 
s  informed  that  this  Government  was  pre- 
red  promptly  to  negotiate  with  the  Chinese 
vernment  a  treaty  providing  for  the  irame- 
tte  relinquishment  of  this  country's  extra- 
ritorial  rights  in  China.  Some  of  the  pro- 
dons  of  the  treaties  between  China  and  west- 
l  powers  had  been  regarded  by  Chinese  lead- 
;  for  nearly  a  century  as  derogatory  of  China's 
rereignty.  Today  the  Chinese  are  indicating 
•ough  the  speeches  of  their  leaders  that  they 
to  entered  a  new  political  era  and  expect  to 
consulted  on  the  post-war  settlement  in  Asia, 
rhe  Chinese  have  been  quick  to  point  out 
it  their  new  role  should  not  be  compared  to 
s  pre-war  position  of  Japan.  Generalissimo 
iang  Kai-shek,  in  a  message  to  a  New  York 
blic  forum  earlier  this  month,  said  in  part: 

'Among  our  friends  there  has  been  recently 
ne  talk  of  China  emerging  as  the  leader  of 
ia,  as  if  China  wished  the  mantle  of  an  un- 


worthy Japan  to  fall  upon  her  shoulders.  Hav- 
ing herself  been  a  victim  of  exploitation,  China 
has  infinite  sympathy  for  the  submerged  nations 
of  Asia,  and  toward  them  China  feels  she  has 
only  responsibilities — not  rights.  We  repudiate 
the  idea  of  leadership  of  Asia  .  .  ." 

There  you  have  in  broad  terms  an  indica- 
tion of  the  new  relations  in  the  Far  East  for 
which  the  United  Nations  are  fighting.  The 
imperialistic  program  of  Japan  must  be  de- 
stroyed. China  will  assume  her  rightful  posi- 
tion in  the  community  of  nations. 

In  order  to  make  the  remainder  of  this  dis- 
cussion as  concrete  as  possible,  I  propose  to  con- 
sider here  the  building  of  our  relations  with 
China.  This  limitation  is  made  partly  for  per- 
sonal reasons,  since  my  five  years  in  the  Far 
East  were  spent  largely  in  China,  and  since  I 
am  now  employed  by  the  Department  of  State 
to  assist  with  a  program  of  cultural  relations 
with  China. 

On  January  14,  1942  President  Koosevelt  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State  set  aside 
a  modest  amount  of  money  with  which  to  in- 
augurate the  China  cultural-relations  program. 
The  adoption  of  cultural  relations  as  an  instru- 
ment of  American  foreign  policy  is  a  compara- 
tively new  development.  A  program  of  cultural 
relations  with  the  other  American  republics 
was  set  up  in  1937.  The  China  program  began 
one  month  after  Pearl  Harbor  although  the  De- 
partment had  been  preparing  plans  for  more 
than  one  year  before  the  Japanese  attack.  Pro- 
grams for  other  parts  of  the  world  are  still  in 
the  discussion  stage. 

A  definition  of  cultural  relations  as  conducted 
by  our  Government  is  not  easily  given.  Let  me 
first  point  out  what  cultural  relations  are  not. 
There  are  certain  instruments  of  foreign  policy 
with  which  cultural  relations  should  not  be 
confused. 

For  example,  cultural  relations  are  not  a  war- 
time publicity  program.  The  Office  of  War  In- 
formation, under  Mr.  Elmer  Davis,  has  been 
charged  by  the  President  with  the  dissemina- 
tion of  war  information.  In  China  the  staff  of 
the  OWI  is  carrying  on  its  work  through  local 
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newspapers,  radio  stations,  motion-picture  the- 
aters, and  libraries.  Their  job  is  to  deliver  war 
information. 

Secondly,  cultural  relations  are  not  a  form 
of  military  assistance.  The  Lend-Lease  Admin- 
istration handles  that  function  for  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Thirdly,  cultural  relations  are  not  a  relief 
program.  The  President  has  appointed  a  War 
Relief  Administrator,  who  will  distribute 
American  food,  clothing,  and  medicines  in  for- 
eign countries.  In  China,  it  should  be  noted, 
too,  United  China  Relief  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  have  made  available  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  relief  supplies  from  the  private  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  cultural  relations  are  not  designed 
for  the  promotion  of  American  goods.  Before 
the  war  our  Government  maintained  in  China 
commercial  and  agricultural  officers.  Their 
duties  included  the  study  of  possible  markets  for 
American  products. 

All  these  activities  may  be  excluded  from  the 
field  of  cultural  relations.  We  may  expect  that 
in  the  building  of  relations  with  the  Far  East 
our  Government  will  continue  to  use  publicity. 
It  will  continue  to  give  military  supplies.  It 
will  continue  to  give  civilian  relief,  and  ulti- 
mately it  will  assist  in  the  revival  of  interna- 
tional commerce. 

Now  where  do  cultural  relations  fit  in?  In 
broad  terms  cultural  relations  are  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  techniques  which  will  enable  na- 
tions mutually  to  enrich  the  lives  of  their 
citizens.  The  kind  of  knowledge  which  we  seek 
to  exchange  is  not  limited  to  the  arts  and  other 
cultivated  intellectual  interests,  as  the  word 
cultural  is  often  interpreted.  Cultural  rela- 
tions may  be  concerned  with  music,  with  paint- 
ing, and  with  literature,  but  the  full  scope  of 
the  program  is  much  broader.  Under  cultural 
relations  our  Government  wishes  to  exchange 
knowledge  of  public  health,  of  better  agricul- 
ture, better  education,  better  engineering,  better 
scientific  research.  In  short,  cultural  relations 
aim   to  give  other  nations  the  same  kind   of 


knowledge  and  trained  personnel  which  ha 
enabled  this  nation  to  improve  the  lives  of 
people ;  and  we  wish  to  bring  from  foreign  lar 
those  skills  and  ideas  which  will  enrich  the  Iv 
of  Americans. 

The  techniques  of  cultural  relations  are  va 
ous.  Knowledge  can  be  spread  through  t 
exchange  of  professors  and  students,  throu 
the  distribution  of  books  and  educational  n 
tion  pictures,  through  the  meetings  of  prof 
sional  societies,  through  the  exchange  of  vis 
by  distinguished  citizens.  For  example, 
assist  with  public-health  problems  in  the  otl 
American  republics  our  Government  has  s< 
some  of  our  best  health  specialists  southwa 
has  brought  South  American  medical  studei 
northward,  and  has  distributed  medical  bo( 
to  universities  in  the  other  republics. 

The  program  for  China  was  set  up  within  1 
framework  of  the  definition  which  I  hi 
given. 

The  Government  recognized  at  the  outset  tl 
private  American  citizens  had  been  engaged 
some  phases  of  cultural  relations  with  China : 
nearly  a  century.  Missionaries  by  the  th< 
sands  have  spent  their  lives  in  China.  Alo 
with  their  religious  work  they  have  conducl 
many  secular  activities.  Several  hundred 
the  best  high  schools  in  China  were  establish 
by  missionaries.  At  least  14  Chinese  collej 
were  founded  by  Americans.  More  than 
hundred  hospitals  an,d  a  dozen  agricultui 
experiment  stations  can  be  traced  back  to  m 
sionaries.  Most  of  these  institutions  are  n 
administered  by  Chinese,  and  many  of  them 
longer  receive  financial  aid  from  Americ 
churches.  But  the  institutions  remain  as  moi 
ments  to  the  friendship  between  the  Americ 
and  the  Chinese  people. 

Two  results  of  American  missionary  edw 
tion  should  be  noted  especially.  First.,  Ei 
lish  has  become  the  second  language  in  Chii 
The  study  of  English  is  now  a  requirement 
most  high  schools  under  the  supervision  of  t 
Ministry  of  Education.  The  importance  to  c 
tural  relations  of  this  language  study  can  tv 
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appreciated  by  those  who  have  worked  for 
;ter  relations  with  Latin  America,  where 
ench,  not  English,  is  the  secondary  language, 
i  can  thank  the  missionaries  for  promoting 
!  language  tool  whereby  the  Chinese  today  are 
le  to  read  about  the  United  States  in  our  own 
iguage. 

Secondly,  missionary  schools  have  led  many 
inese  students  to  come  to  the  United  States 

•  advanced  study.  From  1900  to  1941  our  uni- 
•sities  were  privileged  to  receive  each  year  a 
sh  migration  of  Chinese.  None  have  come 
s  year,  but  approximately  1,000  Chinese  who 
•ived  in  recent  years  are  still  in  this  coun- 
:  The  original  stimulus  for  this  migration 
students  came  largely  from  the  missionaries. 
Religious  workers  were  not  the  only  American 
izens  who  became  interested  in  cultural  rela- 
ns.  Great  philanthropic  organizations  have 
rested  millions  of  dollars  in  China.    In  1924, 

•  example,  the  Kockefeller  Foundation 
meed  the  merger  of  several  missionary  medi- 

schools  to  form  the  Peking  Union  Medical 
liege,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
3st  medical  training  center  in  eastern  Asia, 
[f  I  were  to  do  full  justice  to  the  enterprises 
our  private  citizens,  I  should  be  compelled 
mention  nearly  100  American  groups  which 
re  carried  on  educational,  health,  and  research 
rk  in  China. 

rhe  Government  in  drafting  its  plans  for 
Itural  relations  undertook  certain  projects 
ich  could  not  easily  be  performed  at  this 
le  by  private  citizens.  Let  me  tell  you,  for 
imple,  about  our  microfilm  project.  Many 
inese  university  professors  have  relied  in  the 
st  upon  American  scientific  and  technical 
irnals  for  a  part  of  their  classroom  materials, 
is  was  a  natural  tendency  because  so  many 
inese  professors  were  educated  in  the  United 
ites.  When  Japanese  submarines  and  mili- 
y  planes  fanned  out  along  the  coast  of  south- 
l  Asia,  regular  mail  to  China  was  interrupted 
1  airmail  was  uncertain.  American  technical 
irnals  failed  to  arrive  at  Chinese  universities. 
Dne  of  our  first  tasks  under  the  China  cul- 
'al-relations  program  was  to  arrange  for  the 


microfilming  of  approximately  60  American 
periodicals.  A  microfilm,  as  you  may  know,  is 
the  same  as  a  35-mm.  motion-picture  film.  Each 
frame  of  the  film,  although  less  than  an  inch 
wide,  contains  the  reproduction  of  2  printed 
pages.  A  pound  of  film  can  reproduce  1,600 
pages  from  a  magazine  or  book.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  now  sending  more  than  3,000 
pages  a  month  of  microfilmed  materials  to 
China.  Five  copies  of  each  film  are  made  for 
distribution  to  universities,  and  the  negative 
is  also  sent  to  enable  the  Chinese  to  make  addi- 
tional copies.  The  film  can  be  read  by  the  use 
of  a  small  wall  projector  which  enables  about 
15  persons  to  read  the  film  at  one  time.  That 
is  one  of  our  Government  projects. 

Another  is  the  assistance  given  to  some  of  the 
Chinese  students  in  this  country.  About  600  of 
the  1,000  students  have  encountered  financial 
difficulty  during  the  past  12  months  because  the 
war  has  cut  off  their  financial  aid  from  China. 
Our  Government  has  provided  small  living  al- 
lowances for  about  200  of  these  students.  The 
Chinese  Government  has  aided  about  an  equal 
number,  and  the  others  have  been  befriended 
by  American  universities  or  have  been  given 
salaried  employment. 

The  Department  of  State  has  recently  ap- 
pointed an  employment  counselor  for  Chinese 
students.  He  will  seek  to  place  the  students,  as 
they  graduate  from  universities,  in  paid  posi- 
tions where  they  will  be  able  to  continue  their 
training.  This  placement  work  is  compara- 
tively easy  for  students  of  engineering  and 
science.  It  is  more  difficult  for  those  who  have 
specialized  in  education,  history,  or  economics. 
During  the  next  year  we  hope  to  find  a  solution 
whereby  those  students  may  receive  useful  train- 
ing until  they  are  able  to  return  to  China. 

A  third  Government  project  for  cultural  re- 
lations is  the  sending  of  American  technical 
experts  to  assist  the  Chinese  Government.  Last 
spring  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  was  asked 
what  kinds  of  specialists  that  Government 
needed  most  urgently.  The  Chinese  sent  a  list 
of  their  requirements  in  such  fields  as  public 
health,  education,  engineering,  and  agriculture. 
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Seven  Americans  have  already  been  appointed 
by  the  Department  of  State  to  go  to  China  under 
this  project.  Others  will  follow.  Nearly  all 
these  Americans  are  expected  to  remain  abroad 
for  a  minimum  of  one  year. 

I  have  given  you  three  examples  of  projects 
under  our  cultural-relations  program,  all  of 
which  are  calculated  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
Chinese  war  effort.  The  program  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  Its  activities  will  undoubtedly  be  al- 
tered after  the  war,  but  its  purpose  will  continue 
to  be  the  exchange  of  knowledge  and  of  skill 
which  will  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States  and  China. 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  CHILEAN  SPECIALIST 

[Released  to  the  press  November  25] 

Dr.  Leonardo  Guzman,  Director  of  the  Chil- 
ean National  Radium  Institute  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  and  formerly  the  Minister  of  Public  Edu- 
cation, the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Director  General  of  Health  in  Chile,  arrived  in 
Washington  November  25  for  a  two  months' 
visit  to  leading  cancer-research  and  X-ray  cen- 
ters in  this  country.  He  is  a  guest  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 


American  Republics 


PAYMENT  BY  MEXICO  UNDER  CLAIMS 
CONVENTION  OF  1941 

[Released  to  the  press  November  27] 

The  Ambassador  of  Mexico  has  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  Mexican 
Government's  check  for  $2,500,000  represent- 
ing the  first  annual  instalment  clue  to  the  United 


States  under  the  Claims  Convention  concluc 
November  19, 1941.1 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  Mex 
agreed  to  pay  the  United  States  $40,000,000 
settlement  of  certain  property  claims  of  citizi 
of  the  United  States  against  the  Government 
Mexico,  as  described  in  the  Convention.  Pi 
ments  heretofore  made  amount  to  $6,000,C 
With  the  present  payment  of  $2,500,000  the  fc 
ance  remaining  amounts  to  $31,500,000,  to 
liquidated  over  a  period  of  years  by  the  ann 
payment  by  Mexico  of  not  less  than  $2,500,C 


PRESENTATION    OF    LETTERS    OF    CI 
DENCE  BY  THE  MINISTER  OF  HAIT] 

[Released  to  the  press  November  25] 

A  translation  of  the  remarks  of  the  net 
appointed  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Ha 
Mr.  Andre  Liautaud,  upon  the  occasion  of 
presentation  of  his  letters  of  credence,  follow 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands,  w 
the  letters  of  recall  of  my  distinguished  pr 
ecessor,  Minister  Fernand  Dennis,  those  wh 
accredit  me  near  Your  Excellency's  Gove 
ment  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

The  present  grave  events  make  my  mission 
the  United  States  a  particularly  delicate  ta 
and  I  should  fear  my  inability  to  perform 
properly  if  I  did  not  have  to  guide  and  susti 
me  the  formal  and  precise  directions  which  1 
Excellency  the  President  of  Haiti,  Mr.  E 
Lescot,  formulated  with  rare  felicity  in  1 
message  which  he  addressed  to  the  Haiti 
nation  on  the  day  after  he  entered  upon 
duties :  "The  international  policy  of  the  Haiti 
Government",  he  said,  "is  and  will  continue 
be  a  faithful  and  sincere  reflection  of  the  int 
national  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  Unit 
States,  to  which  Haiti,  in  this  war,  is  unii 


1  BuxiETiN  of   Nov.  22,  1941,  p.  400. 
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the  strongest  bonds,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
x>ry  which  shall  liberate  humanity." 
t  is  therefore  this  international  policy  of  the 
itian  Government  which  it  is  my  task  to  up- 
I  during  the  period  of  my  mission  to  the 
ited  States.  It  is  these  bonds  of  the  most 
:ere  friendship  which  it  is  my  duty  to 
ngthen.  I  make  bold  to  hope  that  with 
lr  Excellency's  benevolent  assistance  I  shall 
nabled  to  accomplish  my  appointed  work  in 
tisfactory  manner. 

.nd  I  make  bold  to  hope  also,  Mr.  President, 
;,  after  passing  victoriously  through  the 
quinary  test  of  a  war  which  has  been  thrust 
n  them  by  totalitarian  barbarity,  our  two 
ltries  will  find  themselves  even  more  united 
a  peace  definitively  organized  for  the 
piness  of  the  world. 

ermit  me,  Excellency,  to  offer  to  you,  to- 
ter  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  Haitian  Gov- 
nent  and  people,  those  which  I  myself  feel 
your  personal  happiness  and  the  welfare  of 
noble  American  nation. 


he  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
itaud  follows: 

Minister  : 

accept  with  pleasure  the  letters  by  which 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic 
[aiti  has  accredited  you  as  Envoy  Extraordi- 
7  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  near  the 
ernment  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
pt  also  the  letters  of  recall  of  your  esteemed 
lecessor,  Mr.  Fernand  Dennis,  whose  rela- 
s  with  the  officials  of  this  Government  dur- 
his  successful  mission  in  Washington  have 
i  upon  an  exceptionally  friendly  basis, 
he  leadership  of  His  Excellency  President 
'ot  in  inter- American  affairs  is  a  source  of 
it  satisfaction  to  my  Government.  The 
iment  of  the  Haitian  people  which  the  Pres- 
t  reflected  in  the  message  to  which  you  refer 
i  the  best  tradition  of  the  happy  relations 
3h  bind  our  two  countries.    I  hope,  Mr. 


Minister,  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  take  an 
early  occasion  to  convey  my  feeling  of  gratitude 
to  President  Lescot  for  his  continued  deep  in- 
terest and  important  cooperation  in  the  tasks 
which  confront  us  and  in  those  which  will  fol- 
low our  joint  victory. 

You  may  be  assured,  Mr.  Minister,  that  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  for  me  personally  and  for  the 
officials  of  this  Government  to  continue  with 
you  the  close  and  effective  collaboration  in  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest  to  our  Governments 
which  has  happily  characterized  our  relations 
with  your  distinguished  predecessor. 

I  entrust  to  you  my  cordial  good  wishes  for 
the  personal  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  and  for  the  pros- 
perity of  your  country. 


Europe 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

[Released  to  the  press  November  24] 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  received  the 
following  message: 

Moscow,  November  21, 191$. 

Sincerely  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State, 
for  your  friendly  greetings  on  the  occasion 
of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Soviet  Republic.1  The  success  of  the  allied  arms 
in  Africa  presaging  a  new  destructive  blow  to 
the  Italian  and  German  usurpers  strengthens 
still  more  the  assurance  that  military  alliance 
of  our  countries  and  all  liberty-loving  peoples 
will  bring  about  full  triumph  over  common 
enemy,  Hitlerian  tyranny. 

V.  Molotov 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  7,  1942,  p.  894. 


International  Conferences,  Commissions,  Etc. 


INTER-AMERICAN  CONGRESS  ON  SOCIAL  PLANNING 


The  Inter- American  Congress  on  Social  Plan- 
ning was  held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  from  Septem- 
ber 10  to  September  16,  1942  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Chilean  Government.  The  meeting  was 
called  in  accordance  with  resolutions  of  the 
Inter-American  Committee  on  Social  Security 
established  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  December  1940 
by  a  group  of  persons  who  were  guests  of  the 
Peruvian  Government  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Bank  of  Social  Security  Funds  and  the  opening 
of  the  Workers'  Hospital.  The  Committee  was 
organized  to  make  possible  a  systematic  and 
continuous  exchange  of  information  among  the 
social-security  institutions  of  the  American  re- 
publics, and  it  was  planned  that  it  would 
cooperate  with  the  International  Labor  Office 
in  attaining  its  objectives. 

The  organization  of  the  Congress  was  en- 
trusted to  an  Organizing  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Chilean  Government  and  headed  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Social  Welfare.  The 
International  Labor  Office  cooperated  in  the 
preparations  for  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Oswaldo 
Stein  of  that  Office  was  designated  as  a  member 
of  the  Organizing  Committee. 

The  following  persons  comprised  this  Gov- 
ernment's delegation  to  the  Congress: 

Delegates: 

Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Social  Security 
Board,  Federal  Security  Agency;  chairman  of 
the  delegation 

A.  Ford  Hinrichs,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Commissioner,  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 

George  St.  J.  Perrott,  Chief,  Division  of  Public 
Health  Methods,  National  Institute  of  Health, 
Public  Health  Service 

Emile  Rieve,  President  of  the  Textile  Workers  of 
America,  and  Vice  President  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  Washington,  D.C. 

Technical  Adviser: 
Wilbur  Cohen,  Technical  Adviser  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  Federal  Security  Agency 
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Secretaries: 

John  M.  Clark,  Director,  Emergency  Rehabilitat; 

Division,    Office    of   the    Coordinator    of   Int 

American  Affairs 
Sheldon  T.  Mills,  Second  Secretary,  American  I 

bassy,  Santiago,  Chile 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Chilean  Governme 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Lat 
Office  was  represented  by  a  tripartite  delej 
tion  composed  of  Mr.  Paul  van  Zeeland,  f  orn 
Premier  of  Belgium  (Government  Group),  5 
Clarence  G.  MacDavitt,  of  the  United  Sta 
(Employers'  Group),  and  Mr.  Robert  J.  Ws 
of  the  United  States  (Workers'  Group).  5 
van  Zeeland  spoke  before  the  meeting  on  S< 
tember  12  and  made  an  eloquent  plea  for 
men  of  good-will  to  pursue  the  war  to  a  v 
torious  conclusion. 

Mr.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator 
Inter- American  Affairs,  was  present  as  a  gu 
of  the  Congress  and  addressed  the  meeting 
September  14. 

The  principal  results  of  the  Congress  w< 
(1)  the  adoption  of  a  declaration  consisting 
16  resolutions  concerning  the  extension  and  < 
velopment  of  social  security;  and  (2)  the  ad< 
tion  of  a  resolution  providing  permam 
statutes  for  the  "Inter- American  Conference 
Social  Security".  This  resolution  also  set 
machinery  designed  to  perfect  and  make  perr. 
nent  the  organization  of  the  Inter-Ameri< 
Committee  on  Social  Security. 

The  Congress  in  its  declaration  took  cog 
zance  of  the  inalienable  right  of  human  beii 
to  be  afforded  physical  and  economic  protect 
against  social  and  economic  risks  and  adop 
among  other  measures  resolutions  on  the  folic 
ing  subjects:  Extension  of  social  insurance 
agricultural  workers,  domestic  servants,  a 
the  self-employed ;  extension  of  social  insura 
to  intellectual  workers ;  social  insurance  agai 
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ustrial  accidents  and  occupational  diseases; 
acy  and  economy  of  medical  and  pharma- 
tical  benefits  in  health-insurance  plans ;  dis- 
ity  insurance;  participation  of  employers 
workers  in  the  administration  of  social  se- 
ity;  maintenance  of  insurance  rights  of 
)ilized  persons;  unification  of  biostatistical 
>rmation;  and  protection  of  maternity, 
dhood,  and  adolescence, 
'he  resolution  establishing  the  Inter-Ameri- 
Conference  on  Social  Security  as  a  perma- 
t  agency  of  cooperation  provided  that  the 
manent  Inter-American  Committee  on  So- 
Security  should  give  effect  to  the  resolutions 
recommendations  adopted  by  the  First 
igress,  should  formulate  the  agenda  for  fu- 
>  meetings,  and  should  contribute  by  every 
ins  to  the  attainment  of  the  purposes  of  the 
it- American  Conference  on  Social  Security. 
!  resolution  further  provided  that  the  Perma- 
t  Committee  shall  consist  of  one  regular 
aber  and  at  least  one  substitute  member  from 
l  country  represented  at  the  Congress  who 
to  be  appointed  by  their  respective  govern- 
its. 


General 


VTROL  OF  AMERICAN  NATIONALS  EN- 
ERING  AND  LEAVING  THE  UNITED 
LATES 

eased  to  the  press  November  23] 

In  November  18, 1942  the  Secretary  of  State 
led  an  order  canceling,  effective  after  6 
ock  in  the  forenoon  of  December  1,  1942, 
division  (d)  of  section  58.3  of  the  regulations 
ed  on  November  25,  1941,  as  amended,  re- 
ng  to  the  control  of  American  nationals  en- 
ng  and  leaving  the  United  States.1  The 
icipal  result  of  such  cancellation  will  be  to 
aire  each  American  national  who  seeks  to 
/el  between  any  territory  of  the  United 
tes  and  any  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies, 

Juxletcn  of  Nov.  29,  1941,  p.  432. 
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including  the  Bahamas,  to  bear  a  valid  passport 
which  in  the  case  of  a  person  seeking  to  enter 
American  territory  has  been  verified  by  an 
American  diplomatic  or  consular  officer. 


The  Department 


THE  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  TERRITORIES 

On  November  25,  1942  the  Secretary  of  State 
issued  the  following  departmental  order  (no. 
1110). 

"Responsibility  for  dealing  with  all  non- 
military  matters  arising  as  a  result  of  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  territories  in  Europe  and 
North  Africa  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  and  affecting  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  assigned  to  the  Division  of 
European  Affairs. 

"In  order  that  the  interests  of  other  divisions 
and  offices  of  the  Department  in  this  field  of 
operations  may  be  effectively  coordinated  and 
their  facilities  fully  utilized  and  that  the  neces- 
sary liaison  with  other  departments  and  agencies 
may  be  maintained  so  far  as  practicable  through 
established  channels,  there  is  hereby  established 
as  a  component  part  of  the  Division  of  European 
Affairs  an  Office  of  Foreign  Territories.  The 
Adviser  on  International  Economic  Affairs  and 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Divisions  of  Near  Eastern 
Affairs,  Special  Research,  Defense  Materials, 
Foreign  Funds  Control,  Commercial  Policy  and 
Agreements  and  the  Financial  Division  are  di- 
rected to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Territories  and  are  authorized  to  detail 
personnel  to  that  Office.  Mr.  Paul  Appleby, 
who  is  hereby  designated  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Territories,  the  office  symbol 
of  which  shall  be  FT. 

"The  provisions  of  this  Order  shall  be  effec- 
tive immediately  and  shall  supersede  the  provi- 
sions of  any  existing  Order  in  conflict  there- 
with." 


Treaty  Information 


STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

Agreement  With  Uruguay  for  the  Purchase 
Of  Uruguayan  Wool 

[Released  to  the  press  November  23] 

The  Department  of  State,  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare,  and  Defense  Supplies  Corpora- 
tion announced  on  November  23  that  in  order 
to  aid  in  the  stabilization  of  the  economy  of 
Uruguay  and  to  assure  the  availability  of  wool 
for  war  purposes,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  purchase  the  unsold  portion 
of  the  1941-42  Uruguayan  wool  clip  of  grades 
and  types  suitable  for  use  in  this  country  and 
to  underwrite  a  substantial  portion  of  the  1942- 
43  clip  of  similar  types  and  grades.  The  nego- 
tiations were  carried  on  in  Washington  with 
representatives  of  the  Uruguayan  Wool  Com- 
mission headed  by  its  president,  Mr.  F.  Podesta 
Milans;  Mr.  Crisologo  Brotos,  delegate  of  the 
Uruguayan  Government  for  that  purpose ;  and 
representatives  of  the  Uruguayan  Embassy  in 
Washington. 

The  agreement  was  put  into  effect  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes,  dated  November  23,  1942, 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Uruguay. 

MUTUAL  AID 

Agreement  With  Guatemala 

There  was  signed  at  Guatemala  on  November 
16,  1942  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Guate- 
mala relating  to  the  principles  applying  to 
mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
aggression  (lend-lease  agreement).  At  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  this  agreement  there  was  an 
exchange  of  notes  between  the  American  Min- 
ister at  Guatemala  and  the  Guatemalan  Min- 
ister   of    Foreign    Affairs    setting    forth    the 
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understanding  of  the  two  Governments  wi 
respect  to  the  application  of  certain  provisio 
of  the  mutual-aid  agreement  and  with  respect 
the  application  of  a  memorandum  of  agreeme 
relating  to  air  bases  accompanying  the  exchan 
of  notes.  The  mutual-aid  agreement  will 
printed  in  the  Executive  Agreement  Series. 
Lend-lease  agreements  signed  with  oth 
American  republics  include :  Bolivia,  Decern! 
6,  1941 ;  Brazil,  March  3,  1942  (this  supersed 
an  earlier  agreement  dated  October  1,  1941 
Colombia,  March  17, 1942 ;  Costa  Rica,  Janua 
16,  1942;  Cuba,  November  7,  1941;  Dominic 
Republic,  August  2, 1941,  supplementary  agrc 
ment,  August  6,  1941 ;  Ecuador,  April  6,  194 
El  Salvador,  February  2,  1942;  Haiti,  Se 
tember  16,  1941 ;  Honduras,  February  28,  194 
Mexico,  March  27,  1942;  Nicaragua,  Octofc 
16,  1941;  Paraguay,  September  20,  1941;  Pei 
March  11,  1942;  Uruguay,  January  13,  194 
and  Venezuela,  March  18, 1942. 


AMITY 

Treaty  Between  China  and  Cuba 

The  American  Ambassador  at  Chungkh 
reported  by  a  telegram  dated  November  14, 19 
that  a  Treaty  of  Amity  between  China  and  Cul 
was  signed  at  Habana  on  November  11, 1942. 


CLAIMS 

Agreement  With  Mexico 

A  statement  regarding  a  payment  by  tl 
Mexican  Government  under  the  Claims  Convei 
tion  signed  November  19,  1941  appears  in  tb 
Bulletin  under  the  heading  "America 
Republics". 
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Legislation 


erving  the  Residence  for  Naturalization  Purposes 
Certain  Aliens  Who  Serve  in  the  Military  or  Naval 
trees  of  One  of  the  Allied  Countries  During  the 
cond  World  War,  or  Otherwise  Assist  in  the  Allied 
ar  Effort.  H.  Rept.  2657,  77th  Cong.,  on  H.  R. 
50.    6  pp. 
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Amending  First  War  Powers  Act  Extending  Censorship 
To  Include  Communications  Between  Continental 
United  States  and  Any  Territory  or  Possession  or 
Between  Any  Territory  or  Possession  and  Any  Other 
Territory  or  Possession.  S.  Rept.  1705,  77th  Cong.,  on 
H.R.  7151.     3  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Execution  of  Certain  Obligations  Under 
the  Treaties  of  1903  and  1936  With  Panama.  S.  Rept. 
1720,  77th  Cong.,  on  S.J.  Res.  162.     8  pp. 
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'he  War 


AGREEMENT  WITH  CANADA  REGARDING  POST-WAR  ECONOMIC 

SETTLEMENTS 


leased  to  the  press  December  2] 

\n  agreement  setting  forth  the  principles 
ich  will  guide  the  Governments  of  the  United 
ttes  and  Canada  in  approaching  the  problem 
post-war  economic  settlements  was  concluded 
November  30  by  an  exchange  of  notes  be- 
;en  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Canadian 
tiister,  Mr.  Leighton  McCarthy.  In  this  ex- 
Jige  of  notes  the  two  Governments  formally 
ord  their  concurrence  that  post-war  settle- 
nts  must  be  of  a  sort  which  will  promote  mu- 
lly  advantageous  economic  relations  between 
m  and  the  betterment  of  world-wide  eco- 
oic  relations. 

n  indicating  the  objectives  of  such  post-war 
lements  the  agreement  follows  the  under- 
lg  principles  set  forth  in  article  VII  of 

mutual-aid  agreements  which  have  been 
;otiated  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  a 
nber  of  other  countries.  The  two  Govern- 
its  indicate  their  readiness  to  cooperate  in 
mulating  a  program  of  agreed  action,  open 
participation  by  all  other  nations  of  like 
id.  Its  aims  will  be  to  provide  appropriate 
ional  and  international  measures  to  expand 
duction,  employment,  and  the  exchange  and 
sumption  of  goods,  which  are  the  material 
ndations  of  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  all 
pies ;  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  discriminatory 
itment  in  international  commerce ;  to  reduce 
iffs  and  other  trade  barriers ;  and,  generally, 
ittain  the  economic  objectives  of  the  Atlantic 
irter. 

'o  that  end  the  agreement  provides  for  the 
ly  commencement  of  conversations,  within 

framework  which  it  outlines,  between  the 
rernments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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and  with  representatives  of  other  United  Na- 
tions, with  a  view  to  establishing  now  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  we  may  create  after  the 
war  a  system  of  enlarged  production,  exchange, 
and  consumption  of  goods  for  the  satisfaction 
of  human  needs  in  our  country,  in  Canada,  and 
in  all  other  countries  which  are  willing  to  join 
in  this  great  effort. 

The  agreement  particularly  emphasizes  the 
similarity  of  interests  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  Governments  in  post-war 
international  economic  policy  and  the  collabora- 
tion for  mutual  aid  in  defense  and  in  economic 
matters  which  has  been  provided  through  the 
Ogdensburg  and  Hyde  Park  Agreements 1  and 
subsequent  arrangements.  It  states  that  in  the 
conversations  to  be  undertaken  between  the  two 
Governments  an  effort  will  be  made  to  furnish 
the  world  with  a  concrete  example  of  how  two 
friendly,  economically  interdependent  coun- 
tries, convinced  that  reciprocally  beneficial  rela- 
tions of  the  sort  prevailing  between  them  must 
form  part  of  a  general  system,  may  promote  by 
agreed  action  their  mutual  interests  to  the 
benefit  of  themselves  and  other  countries. 

The  texts  of  the  notes  exchanged  follow. 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Canadian 
Minister 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  November  30, 1942. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  set  forth  below  my  under- 
standing of  the  conclusions  reached  in  conver- 
sations which  have  taken  place  from  time  to 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1940,  p.  154,  and  Apr.  26,  1941, 
p.  494. 
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time  during  the  past  year  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Canada  with  regard  to 
post-war  economic  settlements. 

Our  two  Governments  are  engaged  in  a  co- 
operative undertaking,  together  with  every 
other  nation  or  people  of  like  mind,  to  the  end 
of  laying  the  bases  of  a  just  and  enduring  world 
peace  securing  order  under  law  to  themselves 
and  all  nations.  They  have  agreed  to  provide 
mutual  aid  both  in  defense  and  in  economic  mat- 
ters through  the  Ogdensburg  and  Hyde  Park 
Agreements  and  subsequent  arrangements. 
They  are  in  agreement  that  post-war  settlements 
must  be  such  as  to  promote  mutually  advanta- 
geous economic  relations  between  them  and  the 
betterment  of  world-wide  economic  relations. 

To  that  end  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  of  Canada  are  prepared 
to  cooperate  in  formulating  a  program  of  agreed 
action,  open  to  participation  by  all  other  coun- 
tries of  like  mind,  directed  to  the  expansion,  by 
appropriate  international  and  domestic  meas- 
ures, of  production,  employment,  and  the  ex- 
change and  consumption  of  goods,  which  are  the 
material  foundations  of  the  liberty  and  welfare 
of  all  peoples;  to  the  elimination  of  all  forms 
of  discriminatory  treatment  in  international 
commerce,  and  to  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers;  and,  in  general,  to  the 
attainment  of  all  the  economic  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  Joint  Declaration  made  on  August 
14,  1941,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Our  Governments  have  in  large  measure  sim- 
ilar interests  in  post-war  international  economic 
policy.  They  undertake  to  enter  at  an  early 
convenient  date  into  conversations  between 
themselves  and  with  representatives  of  other 
United  Nations  with  a  view  to  determining,  in 
the  light  of  governing  economic  conditions,  the 
best  means  of  attaining  the  above-stated  objec- 
tives by  agreed  action  on  the  part  of  our  two 
Governments  and  other  like-minded  Govern- 
ments. In  the  conversations  to  be  undertaken 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  of  Canada  they  will  seek  to  fur- 
nish to  the  world  concrete  evidence  of  the  ways 


in  which  two  neighboring  countries  that  ha 
long  experience  of  friendly  relations  and  a  1 
degree  of  economic  interdependence,  and  i 
share  the  conviction  that  such  reciproc 
beneficial  relations  must  form  part  of  a  gen 
system,  may  promote  by  agreed  action  t 
mutual  interests  to  the  benefit  of  themselves 
other  countries. 

If  the  Government  of  Canada  concurs  in 
foregoing  statement  of  conclusions,  I  w< 
suggest  that  the  present  note  and  your  repl 
that  effect  should  be  regarded  as  placing 
record  the  understanding  of  our  two  Gov 
ments  in  this  matter. 

Accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Hu 

The  Canadian  Minister  to  the  Secretary  of  & 

Canadian  Legation, 
Washington,  November  30th,  19J, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  your  not 
November  30th,  1942,  setting  forth  your  ur 
standing  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  cor 
sations  between  representatives  of  the  Got 
ment  of  Canada  and  the  Government  of 
United  States  with  regard  to  post-war  econ< 
settlements.    That  understanding  is  as  foil 

Our  two  Governments  are  prepared  to 
operate  in  formulating  a  program  of  ag 
action,  open  to  participation  by  all  other  c 
tries  of  like  mind,  directed  to  the  expan: 
by  appropriate  international  and  dom 
measures,  of  production,  employment,  and 
exchange  and  consumption  of  goods,  which 
the  material  foundations  of  the  liberty  and 
fare  of  all  peoples;  to  the  elimination  oi 
forms  of  discriminatory  treatment  in  ii 
national  commerce,  and  to  the  reductioi 
tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers ;  and,  in  gen 
to  the  attainment  of  all  the  economic  objed 
set  forth  in  the  Joint  Declaration  mad< 
August  14th,  1941,  by  the  President  of 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime  I 
ister  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Our  Governments  have  in  large  measure  : 
ilar  interests  in  post-war  international  econc 
policy.  They  undertake  to  enter  at  an  e 
convenient    date   into    conversations   betv 
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mselves  and  with  representatives  of  other 
ited  Nations  with  a  view  to  determining,  in 
light  of  governing  economic  conditions,  the 
t  means  of  attaining  the  above-stated  ob- 
ives  by  agreed  action  on  the  part  of  our  two 
rernments  and  other  like-minded  Govern- 
lts.  In  the  conversations  to  be  undertaken 
iveen  the  Governments  of  Canada  and  of  the 
ited  States  of  America  they  will  seek  to  fur- 
1  to  the  world  concrete  evidence  of  the  ways 
?hich  two  neighbouring  countries  that  have  a 
I  experience  of  friendly  relations  and  a  high 
ree  of  economic  interdependence,  and  that 
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share  the  conviction  that  such  reciprocally 
beneficial  relations  must  form  part  of  a  gen- 
eral system,  may  promote  by  agreed  action  their 
mutual  interests  to  the  benefit  of  themselves  and 
other  countries. 

I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  concur  in  the  foregoing 
statement  of  conclusions  and  agree  to  your  sug- 
gestion that  your  note  of  November  30th,  1942, 
and  this  reply  should  be  regarded  as  placing  on 
record  the  understanding  of  our  two  Govern- 
ments in  this  matter. 

Accept  [etc.]  Leighton  McCartht 


DEFENSE  AGREEMENT  WITH  LIBERIA 


ased  to  the  press  December  3] 

he  Government  of  Liberia  has  granted  to  the 
eminent  of  the  United  States  for  the  dura- 
of  the  war  the  right  to  construct,  control, 
•ate,  and  defend  airports  in  Liberia  and  to 
st  also  in  the  protection  and  defense  of  any 
;  of  the  Republic  which  might  be  liable  to 
ck  during  the  present  emergency.  An 
sement  was  signed  at  Monrovia  on  March  31, 
!  by  the  Liberian  Secretary  of  State  and 
Col.  Harry  A.  McBride,  Special  Represen- 
re  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
>r  the  terms  of  which  the  United  States  was 
ited  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  airports, 
ifications,  and  such  other  defense  areas  as 

mutually  be  considered  necessary.  The 
ublic  of  Liberia  retains  sovereignty  over  all 

airports  and  defense  areas,  while  the 
«d  States  maintains  jurisdiction  over  Amer- 
military  and  civilian  personnel  stationed  in 
ria. 

:  the  same  time,  by  an  exchange  of  letters 
een  President  Barclay  and  Colonel  Mc- 
e,  the  United  States  agreed  to  extend  cer- 
defense  aids  to  the  Government  of  Liberia 
to  assist  in  the  improvement  and  extension 
3  road  system. 

ie  strategic  situation  of  Liberia,  on  the  west 
i  of  Africa,  and  the  consequent  danger  of 
k  or  aggression  by  unfriendly  powers  led 
jovernment  of  Liberia  to  request  the  Gov- 
tent  of  the  United  States  to  give  such  aid 


as  might  be  possible  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
independence  and  security  of  the  Republic. 
The  traditional  friendly  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  welfare  of  Liberia  resulted  in  the 
measures  described  above. 

American  forces,  chiefly  composed  of  Negro 
troops,  are  now  stationed  in  Liberia  in  execution 
of  the  agreement.  The  German  Consul  and  his 
staff  recently  departed  from  Monrovia  at  the 
request  of  the  Liberian  Government,  thus  elimi- 
nating Axis  interests  from  the  country. 

The  American  Minister  to  Liberia,  Mr.  Lester 
A.  Walton,  came  to  the  United  States  in  Febru- 
ary 1943  for  consultation  with  this  Government 
on  matters  concerning  Liberia  and  is  expected 
to  return  shortly  to  his  post  at  Liberia. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows.1 

Agreement  Between  the  Governments  of  the 

United  States  of  America  and  Liberia 
WHEREAS : 

The  situation  of  Liberia  is  made  critical  by 
the  existing  war  and  there  is  danger  of  attack 
or  aggression  by  unfriendly  powers;  and 

2.  additional  protection  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  independence  and  security  of  the  Re- 
public may  be  safeguarded ;  and 

3.  the  Government  of  Liberia  has  requested 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  its  traditional  friendly  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Liberia,  give  such  aid  as  may  be 

1  The  text  here  printed  conforms  to  the  original. 
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possible  in  the  circumstances  in  the  defense  of 
the  Republic ;  and 

4.  the  Government  of  Liberia  has  granted 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  this 
emergency  the  right  to  construct,  control,  oper- 
ate and  defend  at  the  sole  cost  and  expense  of 
the  latter  and  without  charge  to  the  Republic  of 
Liberia,  such  military  and  commercial  airports 
in  the  Republic  as  in  consultation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  may  mu- 
tually be  considered  necessary;  and  the  right 
also  to  assist  in  the  protection  and  defense  of 
any  part  of  the  Republic  which  might  be  liable 
to  attack  during  the  present  war,  said  grant  to 
include  the  right  to  construct  access  roads  from 
Monrovia  to  the  airport  at  Roberts  Field  on  the 
Farmington  River  and  the  seaplane  facilities  at 
Fisherman  Lake  in  the  County  of  Grand  Cape 
Mount ;  and 

5.  the  above  mentioned  rights  have  been 
granted  as  of  February  14, 1942  to  become  effec- 
tive from  that  date  and  to  remain  in  effect  for 
the  duration  of  the  existing  war  and  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  six  months  thereafter ; 

THEREFORE : 

the  undersigned  to  wit : 

Harry  A.  McBride,  Special  Representative 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, acting  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Clarence  L.  Simpson,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  Republic  of  Liberia,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Liberia,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  1 
The  grants  of  rights  specified  above  shall  also 
include  the  right  to  improve  and  deepen  chan- 
nels, to  construct  connecting  roads,  communica- 
tion services,  fortifications,  repair  and  storage 
facilities  and  housing  for  personnel,  and  gen- 
erally the  right  to  do  any  and  all  things  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  efficient  operation,  mainte- 
nance and  protection  of  such  defense  facilities 
as  may  be  established ; 

Article  2 
The  Republic  of  Liberia  retains  sovereignty 
over  all  such  airports,  fortifications  and  other 
defense  areas  as  may  be  established  under  the 
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rights  above  granted.  The  Government  of 
United  States  during  the  life  of  this  Agi 
ment  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  e| 
such  airports  and  defense  areas  in  Liberia  a 
over  the  military  and  civilian  personnel  of  ' 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  tl 
families  within  the  airports,  fortifications  i\ 
other  defense  areas,  as  well  as  over  all  ot 
persons  within  such  areas  except  Liber 
citizens. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  Govt 
ment  of  the  United  States  may  turn  over  to 
Liberian  authorities  for  trial  and  punislur 
any  person  committing  an  offense  in  such 
fense  areas.  And  the  Liberian  authorities  ' 
turn  over  to  the  United  States  authorities 
trial  and  punishment  any  of  the  United  Sti 
military  or  civilian  personnel  and  their  fami 
who  may  commit  offenses  outside  such  defe 
areas.  The  Liberian  authorities  and  the  Un 
States  authorities  will  take  adequate  measl 
to  insure  the  prosecution  and  punishment 
cases  of  conviction  of  all  such  offenders,  it  bt 
understood  that  the  relevant  evidence  shal 
furnished  reciprocally  to  the  two  authoritie 

Article  3 
It   is  agreed  that  the   Government  of 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  estab 
and  maintain  postal  facilities  and  commise 
stores  to  be  used  solely  by  the  military 
civilian  personnel  of  the  United  States  Gov 
ment  and  their  families  stationed  in  Liberi 
connection  with  this  Agreement  and  with  4 
aid  in  the  defense  of  Liberia  as  the  Governn 
of  the  United  States  may  furnish. 

Article  4 

All  materials,  supplies  and  equipment  for 
construction,  use  and  operation  of  said  airp 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  for 
personal  needs  of  the  military  and  civilian 
sonnel  and  their  families,  shall  be  permi 
entry  into  Liberia  free  of  customs  duties,  ei 
taxes,  or  any  other  charges,  and  the  said 
sonnel  and  their  families  shall  also  be  exe 
from  all  forms  of  taxes,  assessments  and  o 
levies  by  the  Liberian  Government  and  autl 
ties,  including  exemption  from  Liberian  re£ 
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ons  pertaining  to  passports,  visas  and  resi- 
^nce  permits. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  under- 
ikes  to  respect  all  legitimate  interests  of 
iberia  and  of  Liberian  citizens,  as  well  as  all 
le  laws,  regulations  and  customs  relating  to 
le  native  population  and  the  internal  adminis- 
ation  of  Liberia.  In  exercising  the  rights 
jrived  from  this  Agreement,  the  Government 
'  the  United  States  undertakes  to  give  sym- 
ithetic  consideration  to  all  representations 
ade  by  the  Liberian  authorities  with  respect 
the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liberia. 
In  respect  of  the  commercial  use  of  such  air- 
)rts,  passengers,  mail  and  cargo  entering  or 
iving  Liberia  by  air  shall  have  transit  over 
ch  airports  to  and  from  a  Liberian  customs 
ition  established  adjacent  to  said  airports 
id  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Gov- 
nment  of  Liberia. 

Article  5 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  under- 
lies to  extend  to  the  Government  of  Liberia 
ch  aid  as  may  be  possible  in  the  circumstances 
the  protection  of  the  Republic,  including  nec- 
tary equipment  for  road  construction,  certain 
jnetary  aids  for  defense  purposes,  certain  as- 
itance  in  the  organization  and  training  of  the 
berian  military  forces  and  certain  other 
distance  of  a  similar  nature. 

Article  6 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  under- 
£es,  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  additional 
riod  provided  in  Paragraph  5  of  the  Preamble 
this  Agreement,  to  withdraw  all  military 
xes  of  the  United  States.  It  is  mutually  un- 
fstood  and  agreed  that  the  jurisdiction 
reby  conferred  on  the  Government  of  the 
liited  States  over  any  airports  and  defense 
pas,  and  over  military  and  civilian  personnel 
der  the  provisions  of  Article  2  of  this  Agree- 
nt,  shall  continue  until  all  matters  calling  for 
!licial  determination,  but  undisposed  of  after 
Is  termination  of  this  Agreement,  shall  have 
\  m  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  authori- 
|s,  or,  alternately,  until  the  withdrawal  of  the 
tited  States  forces  shall  be  complete. 
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Article  7 

The  Government  of  Liberia  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  agree  that  at  this 
time  the  above  Agreement  shall  apply  to  the  air 
facilities  at  Roberts  Field  on  the  Farmington 
River,  and  at  Fisherman  Lake  in  the  County  of 
Grand  Cape  Mount.  If  other  defense  areas  of 
this  kind  are  deemed  necessary  in  the  future, 
their  location  will  be  fixed  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. 

Article  8 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement,  a  De- 
fense Area  shall  be  construed  as  the  actual  areas 
of  said  airports  and  such  additional  areas  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  upon  which  instal- 
lations necessary  for  defense  may  be  established 
by  agreement  between  the  United  States  Com- 
manding Officer  and  the  Liberian  Government. 

Signed,  at  Monrovia,  Liberia,  in  duplicate, 
the  texts  having  equal  force,  this  31st  day  of 
March,  1942 

Harry  A.  McBride 

Special  Representative  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America 
C.  L.  Simpson 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  Republic 
of  Liberia 

MESSAGE  SERVICE  FOR  UNITED  STATES 
EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES  IN  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND 

[Released  to  the  press  December  5] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
New  Zealand  are  pleased  to  announce  that,  in 
collaboration  with  the  various  cable,  radio,  and 
telegraph  authorities  concerned,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  introduction  on  Decem- 
ber 7  of  the  Standard-Text  Expeditionary  Force 
Message  Concession  Rate  Service  between  the 
United  States  and  New  Zealand.  The  Expedi- 
tionary Force  Message  Service,  which  is  availa- 
ble for  telegrams  to  or  from  members  of  the 
United  States  forces  in  New  Zealand,  will  until 
December  27  be  confined  to  1  only  of  6  texts 
of  a  seasonal-greetings  nature,  but  thereafter  the 
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sender  will  have  the  choice  of  1,  2,  or  3  standard 
texts  selected  from  a  list  of  189  prearranged 
texts.  The  charge  per  message  will  be  60  cents 
from  the  United  States  and  2s.  6d.  local  cur- 


rency from  New  Zealand.  These  messages  ma 
be  routed  for  transmission  either  by  cable  c 
radio.  Further  particulars  are  obtainable  i 
any  telegraph,  radio,  or  cable  office. 


General 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  APPEALS  ON  VISA  CASES 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  29] 

A  summary  of  the  first  report  of  the  Board 
of  Appeals  on  Visa  Cases  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent follows. 

Robert  J.  Bulkley,  former  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  former  President  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  were  appointed  to 
the  Board  of  Appeals  on  Visa  Cases  on  Decem- 
ber 3, 1941  by  the  President  on  the  joint  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Attorney  General ;  later,  Dean  F.  D.  G.  Ribble 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School  was 
added  as  an  alternate  member  of  the  Board. 

The  purpose  of  the  appointment  was  "to  sup- 
plement the  function  of  investigation  already 
efficiently  conducted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  State  Department,  the  Army  and  Navy  In- 
telligence, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
and  the  Immigration  Service  by  an  independ- 
ent agency  evaluative  rather  than  investigative 
in  character". 

Since  January  first,  when  the  present  proce- 
dure was  established,  the  Primary  Committees, 
made  up  from  the  representatives  mentioned, 
have  cleared  2,951  applications.  The  Review 
Committees,  similarly  composed,  which  hold 
hearings  on  cases  not  favorably  acted  upon  by 
the  Primary  Committees,  have  favorably  recom- 
mended 1,782.  The  Board  of  Appeals  has  thus 
far  recommended  1,283  applications  in  cases 
passed  on  adversely  by  the  Review  Committees 
and  also  has  confirmed  736  recommendations  for 
the  issuance  of  visas  to  alien  enemies,  concur- 
ring with  the  favorable  recommendations  of  the 
Review  Committees.  The  present  disturbed 
conditions  throughout  the  world  and  the  care 
exercised  in  the  elimination  of  persons  who 


might  be  harmful  to  the  national  welfare  ha\ 
combined  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  a< 
missions  to  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  admissioi 
in  a  normal  pre-war  year. 

The  Committees  and  the  Board  are  concerne 
first  with  the  fundamental  question  as  \ 
whether  the  applicant  may  receive  his  visa  wit 
safety  to  the  United  States,  and  are  agreed  thi 
only  when  adequate  assurance  of  safety  appea: 
can  weight  be  given  to  the  second  fundament: 
question — that  of  benefit.  Their  sympathies  ai 
daily  aroused  by  records  of  suffering  and  di 
tress,  but  sympathies  must  be  held  in  contr 
until  safety  and  benefit  are  determined.  Tl 
presidential  proclamations  prescribe  a  fundir 
of  benefit  to  the  United  States  in  the  grantir 
of  visas  to  enemy  aliens.  An  early  finding  < 
the  Board  found  such  benefit  in  maintaining  tl 
traditional  American  policy  of  providing 
haven  of  refuge  for  decent  people  who  are 
distress  and  peril.  Affirmative  benefit  has  be< 
found  in  the  admission  of  doctors,  dentist 
nurses,  and  other  professionally  trained  peop 
and  of  those  with  technical  and  industrial  skil 
useful  in  the  war  effort.  Indirectly,  the  effe 
upon  civilian  and  military  morale  within  tl 
United  States  is  also  considered,  it  being  b 
lieved  that  a  favorable  decision,  when  it  m£ 
safely  be  made,  will  enhance  morale  and  s 
unfavorable  decision  will  tend  to  lower  it  n> 
only  among  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  a] 
plicants  but  throughout  a  larger  group  of  tl 
same  race  and  background  now  in  the  Unit* 
States,  many  of  them  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  6,152  applications  thus  far  examined  t 
the  Board  involve  more  than  twice  as  mai 
individuals.     Of  these  more  than  one  four 
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•e  now  in  the  United  States,  1  in  6  of  them 
legally.  A  tenth  are  or  were  in  Cuba ;  about 
many,  elsewhere  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
verseas  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  total  are  in 
itention  camps ;  the  remainder  are  in  England, 
ivitzerland,  or  more  widely  scattered.  Birth 
atistics  contrast  sharply  with  those  of  present 
sidence.  More  than  two  fifths  of  all  applicants 
id  already  moved  from  one  country  to  an- 
her  even  before  the  days  of  organized  perse- 
tion  or  armed  invasion.  Thirty-one  percent 
e  German-born,  27  percent  Poles,  12  percent 
ustrian,  6  percent  each  from  Hungary, 
:ance,  and  Russia;  a  somewhat  slighter  pro- 
irtion  from  Spain;  the  remainder  are  widely 
ittered.  Only  1  application  has  come  from  a 
rson  of  Japanese  birth. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  procedure 
the  frequent  absence  of  information  regard- 
s' the  applicant  adequate  to  justify  the  grant- 
s' of  a  visa  under  war  conditions.  Even  close 
latives  in  this  country  have  in  many  instances 
t  seen  the  applicant  for  years,  and  other  spon- 
rs  can  furnish  information  only  at  second 
nd.  It  is  a  painful  duty  to  refuse  admission 
people  who  appear  to  be  decent  and  deserv- 
l,  and  with  devoted  sponsors,  and  to  do  so 
lolly  because  of  the  absence  of  information 
equate  to  furnish  the  basis  of  an  informed 
igment. 

The  report  discusses  the  delay  in  the  clearing 
cases,  pointing  out  the  presence  of  unavoid- 
le  factors  under  war  conditions,  and  intimates 
it  plans  are  under  way  for  expediting  the 
ocedure  wherever  possible. 
The  hostage  problem  is  fully  discussed  and 
o  the  difficulties  frequently  involved  in  de- 
mining  whether  or  not  an  applicant  is  an 
■my  alien. 

The  report  closes  with  the  statement  to  the 
;ct  that  the  procedure  may  have  a  signifi- 
tce  far  beyond  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the 
lividuals  concerned.  Many  persons  have 
n  granted  visas  who  by  their  knowledge  and 
ility  in  science  and  the  learned  professions 
by  their  skill  as  artisans  and  mechanics  will 
;  tribute  directly  to  the  well-being  of  the 
jtion.    Others  are  courageous  men  who  in 


their  own  lands  have  led  in  the  democratic  op- 
position to  the  Nazis  and  whose  admission  to  the 
United  States  is  an  evidence  of  confidence  in 
and  a  source  of  encouragement  to  forces  of 
democracy  still  working  in  occupied  territories. 
Many  others  are  persons  without  distinction, 
often  very  humble  people,  who  have  suffered 
grievously  under  the  Nazi  tyranny.  Ideals  of 
fair  treatment  of  all  decent  people  who  are 
oppressed  and  who  seek  such  treatment  at  our 
hands  have  been  forcefully  expressed  in  the 
declaration  of  the  four  freedoms  and  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  Acts  of  the  United  States 
in  giving  relief  to  deserving  people,  the  vic- 
tims of  tyranny,  furnish  present  proof  by  deed 
of  the  good  faith  of  these  verbal  declarations. 
They  exhibit  the  United  States  before  the  whole 
world  as  having  the  strength  and  courage  to 
stand  firm  in  the  common  cause  of  humanity 
even  in  stress  of  war. 

EXPORT  PRICE  OF  AUSTRALIAN 
AND  NEW  ZEALAND  WOOL 

[Released  to  the  press  December  3] 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  have  been  informed  that  on 
December  3  the  United  Kingdom  Wool  Control 
will  announce  a  reduction  in  the  export  issue 
price  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  wool. 
This  will  establish  prices  at  6%  percent  below 
the  current  quotations.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Wool  Control  does  not  intend  to  change  these 
prices  again  during  the  wool-year  ending  June 
30,  1943. 

NATIONAL  HOLIDAY  OF  ICELAND 

[Released  to  the  press  December  4] 

The  following  telegrams  have  been  ex- 
changed between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Regent  of  Iceland  on 
the  occasion  of  the  national  holiday  of  Iceland : 

The  White  House,  December  1,  WJfl.  . 
I  am  happy  on  this  memorable  anniversary  of 
Iceland  to  extend  to  you  my  personal  felicita- 
tions and  to  express  to  the  people  of  Iceland 
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the  cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt 


Reykjavik,  December  1, 194-2. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  personal  felici- 
tations and  your  cordial  greetings  and  good 
wishes  to  the  people  of  Iceland  on  our  anni- 
versary today.  Your  telegram  together  with 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  broadcast  and  the  various  other 
expressions  of  sympathy  from  the  United  States 
today  have  touched  me  deeply.  Our  feelings  for 
the  American  people  are  more  cordial  and  sincere 
now  than  at  any  time  before  in  the  history.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  express  the  same  cordial  greet- 
ings and  wishes  to  you  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  the  people  of  Iceland. 

SVEINN  BjORNSSON 


The  Near  East 


AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  MISSION 
TO  IRAN 

[Released  to  the  press  November  30] 

The  Government  of  Iran  is  engaging  in  the 
United  States  an  American  financial  mission  to 
assist  in  the  reorganization  and  administration 
of  the  Iranian  national  finances.  Dr.  Arthur  C. 
Millspaugh  has  been  appointed  to  head  the  mis- 
sion, with  the  title  of  Administrator  General 
of  Finances,  and  is  now  engaged  in  selecting  a 
group  of  eight  assistants.  He  expects  to  depart 
for  Iran  as  soon  as  the  membership  of  the  group 
has  been  completed. 

The  work  of  the  mission  will  cover  virtually 
all  fields  of  Iranian  governmental  finance.  In 
addition  to  Dr.  Millspaugh  the  mission  will 
include  experts  in  the  following  lines:  Taxa- 
tion ;  accounting,  budgetary  control,  and  audit- 
ing; customs,  tariffs,  and  trade;  general  eco- 
nomic matters ;  general  financial  matters. 


Dr.  Millspaugh  headed  a  similar  mission  t 
Iran  during  the  period  1922-27.  In  1911  a 
American  financial  mission  under  Mr.  W.  Moi 
gan  Shuster  spent  several  months  in  Iran. 


American  Republics 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  TH 
GUATEMALAN  FOREIGN  MINISTER 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Carlos  Salazar,  Ministe 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Guatemala,  arrived  i 
Washington  November  30,  where  he  was  n 
ceived  by  an  official  reception  committee.  Whil 
here  Dr.  Salazar  will  discuss  problems  of  mutui 
interest  to  the  Governments  of  Guatemala  an 
the  United  States.  His  program  will  includ 
a  luncheon  to  be  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Secr< 
tary  of  State  and  a  dinner  to  be  given  by  tl 
Under  Secretary  of  State;  a  special  session  c 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  America 
Union ;  and  a  reception  to  be  held  by  the  Minist< 
of  Guatemala  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 


Cultural  Relations 


VISITS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  ME] 
ICAN  EDUCATOR  AND  VENEZUELA 
JOURNALIST 

[Released  to  the  press  November  30] 

Senor  Juan  Oropesa,  distinguished  Venezu< 
Ian  journalist  of  the  staff  of  Ahora,  one  of  tli 
leading  daily  newspapers  of  Caracas,  arrived  i 
the  United  States  on  November  28,  as  a  gues 
of  the  Department  of  State.  Senor  Oropes 
plans  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  Washingtoi 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  him  to  atten 
press  conferences  at  the  White  House,  th 
Department  of  State,  and  the  press  gallery  t 
the  Capitol.  Visits  to  leading  universities  i 
this  country  are  also  on  his  itinerary,  as  he  hi 
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in  commissioned  by  his  Government  to  study 
iversity  organization  in  the  United  States. 

leased  to  the  press  December  3] 

Senor  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda,  Director  of  the 
culty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  of  the 
tional  University  of  Mexico  and  a  distin- 
Ished  lawyer  and  writer,  arrived  in  Wash- 
[ton  December  2,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
partment  of  State. 

lienor  Jimenez  Rueda  will  attend  the  annual 
Lvention  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
n  in  New  York,  confer  with  leading  men  of 
:ers  in  New  England,  and  visit  universities 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  South- 
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years  of  experience  in  all  phases  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  many 
contacts  which  he  has  had  with  related  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  render 
him  particularly  qualified  to  assist  in  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Territories. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  on  November  21  it  was 
announced  by  the  White  House  that  Governor 
Herbert  Lehman  of  New  York  would  become 
associated  with  the  Department  of  State  as 
Director  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Operations.  There  will  of  necessity  be  close 
collaboration  between  the  functions  of  Governor 
Lehman  and  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Territories. 


;■'.•■■  v."  '■:-. 
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[E  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  TERRITORIES 

leased  to  the  press  December  2] 

[he  problems  involved  in  dealing  with  all 
i-military  matters  arising  as  a  result  of  any 
litary  occupation  of  foreign  territories  by 
lerican  forces  have  been  receiving  the  close 
ention  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
fee.  As  a  result  of  these  deliberations  there 
s  established  in  the  Department  of  State  the 
ice  of  Foreign  Territories  x  to  implement  the 
tinent  policies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ment  in  harmony  with  the  Atlantic  Charier 
i  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations.  The 
;retary  of  State  has  been  authorized  by  the 
jsident  to  draw  upon  the  services  of  officials  of 
•  United  States  Government  particularly 
ilified  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  these  f  unc- 
ns.  By  agreement  between  the  Secretary  of 
ite  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Mr.  Paul 
pleby  has  been  temporarily  loaned  to  the 
partment  of  State  to  serve  as  Special  Assist- 
;  to  Secretary  Hull.     Mr.  Appleby's  many 

Bulletin  of  Nov.  28,  1942,  p.  971. 


RETIREMENT  OF  PERCY  F.  ALLEN 

[Released  to  the  press  December  3] 

Mr.  Percy  F.  Allen,  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  the  past  36  years,  retired 
from  the  Federal  service  at  the  close  of  business 
December  3,  1942.  Mr.  Allen,  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  Department  on  July  3, 1906,  was 
Assistant  Director  of  Personnel  and  Chief  of 
the  Recruiting  and  Selection  Section  of  the 
Division  of  Departmental  Personnel  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  principal  recruit- 
ing and  placement  officer  Mr.  Allen  acted  as 
custodian  of  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  and 
himself  affixed  the  Seal  to  some  hundreds  of 
presidential  commissions  and  other  state  papers. 
He  has  also  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  a 
great  majority  of  the  officers  and  clerks  now  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

In  many  instances  Mr.  Allen  was  the  first  to 
greet  an  employee  coming  into  the  Department 
and  the  last  to  say  good-by  to  one  who  was  leav- 
ing. He  took  a  personal  and  sympathetic 
interest  in  each  employee  and  had  a  unique 
knowledge  of  the  organization  and  personnel 
of  the  Department. 

Mr.  Hull  has  sent  to  Mr.  Allen  the  following 
letter  of  appreciation : 
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Dear  Mr.  Allen: 

On  this  your  last  day  in  the  Department 
I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  regret  at  your 
departure  and  at  the  same  time  my  sincerest 
hope  that  your  period  of  rest  and  relaxation 
after  your  thirty-six  years  of  Departmental 
service  may  be  a  long  and  a  pleasant  one. 

You  have  loyally  and  faithfully  discharged 
your  important  duties  and  responsibilities  and 
I  share  the  satisfaction  of  your  many  friends 
at  your  splendid  record  of  public  service.    In 


your  work  as  the  Department's  recruiting  office 
you  have  always  maintained  the  highest  stand 
ards,  making  possible  the  obtaining  of  unusuall 
competent  personnel  and  this  has  been  of  th 
greatest  benefit  in  the  efficient  and  orderly  oj 
erations  of  the  Department. 

On  behalf  of  your  colleagues  I  extend  to  yo 
and  to  Mrs.  Allen  our  warmest  wishes  for  you 
happiness. 

Sincerely, 

Cordell  Hull 


Publications 


VOLUME  X  OF  "THE  TERRITORIAL  PAPERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES' 


[Released  to  the  press  December  4] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  the  pub- 
lication of  volume  X  of  the  series  entitled  The 
Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
pared in  the  Department  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  Congress  of  March  3,  1925,  as  amended. 
Volume  X,  covering  the  years  1805-20,  is  the 
first  of  a  group  of  three  volumes  of  official  letters 
and  papers,  fqund  in  the  archives  in  Washing- 
ton, concerning  Michigan  Territory.  Most  of 
them  have  never  before  been  printed. 

These  documents  are  a  revelation  of  democ- 
racy in  action.  They  show  that  the  pioneers 
who  settled  the  territory  were  zealous  to  main- 
tain what  one  of  them  eloquently  called  "that 
infinite  extension  of  liberty"  which  the  territory 
provided.  These  pioneers  naturally  put  into 
practice  the  principles  of  free  enterprise,  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  they  followed 
the  recognized  legal  procedures  with  admirable 
determination  and  vision.  The  Indian,  with 
tomahawk  in  hand,  was  a  familiar  sight  to  the 
pioneers,  yet  the  judge  upon  the  Michigan  bench 
calmly  and  learnedly  charged  the  juries  with 
their  duty  under  law.  When  the  settlers  of 
Michigan  Territory  acquired  Indian  lands  by 
treaty  with  accredited  representatives  of  the 
Indians,  yearly  annuities  were  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  Indians  for  that  land. 
The  settlers  were  not  unappreciative  of  their 


democratic  environment.  A  French  inhabitai 
of  Michigan  Territory  wrote  to  President  Je 
ferson  and  referred  to  the  honor  of  breathir 
"the  pure  air  of  American  liberty". 

That  the  people  in  Michigan  Territory  had 
strong  voice  in  their  government  is  shown  by  tl 
signed  petitions  in  this  volume.  The  farmers  < 
the  frontier  petitioned  Congress  respecting  the 
needs,  and  the  response  was  legislation.  Thi 
these  old  petitions  from  the  "wilderness  com 
try"  illuminate  the  course  of  national  legisl 
tion.  They  also  serve  as  censuses  of  the  inhab 
tants. 

Surprisingly  modern  and  democratic  effor 
to  improve  social  conditions  by  agricultural  edi 
cation  and  by  wise  relief  of  a  people  made  po< 
by  war  are  illustrated  in  the  original  letters  < 
Governor  Cass  of  Michigan  Territory  and  oth< 
statesmen  of  the  period.  The  plan  of  Fath 
Richard,  of  Detroit,  later  Territorial  Delega 
to  Congress,  for  the  education  of  Indian  chi 
dren  for  a  time  drew  Federal  subsidy. 

Other  documents  in  the  volume  relate  to  tl 
quarrel  between  Michigan  and  Ohio  over  tl 
boundary ;  the  systematization  of  the  survey  < 
public  lands  (the  first  copy  in  existence  of  a  co: 
tract  to  survey  United  States  lands  is  prints 
here) ;  the  trials  and  deficits  of  the  Post  Offi» 
Department  in  running  a  mail  service  throug 
the  wilderness ;  the  long  labor  of  assisting  illi 
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rate  owners  in  establishing  the  bases  of  their 
[aims  to  land ;  and  the  question  of  the  owner- 
lip  of  natural  resources,  such  as  copper  and 
imber.    Implicit  on  every  page  are  the  sense  of 

government  not  of  men  but  of  law  and  the 
jcognition  of  human  rights. 

Nine  other  volumes  of  Territorial  Papers  have 
Iready  been  published.  The  most  recent  of 
lese  (volume  IX)  was  on  Orleans  Territory, 
r  present-day  Louisiana.  Volumes  VII  and 
III  concerned  Indiana  Territory.  Volumes  V 
id  VT  were  on  Mississippi  Territory.  Volume 
V  embodied  the  official  records  of  the  Territory 
mthwest  of  the  Ohio,  which  later  became  the 
tate  of  Tennessee.  Volumes  II  and  III  con- 
,ined  the  papers  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
olume  I  of  the  series  was  issued  in  preliminary 
>rm  as  a  pamphlet;  when  the  series  is  con- 
uded,  volume  I  will  be  enlarged  to  include 
ipers  of  a  general  character  pertaining  to  all 
le  territories  of  the  United  States. 
Volumes  XI  and  XII,  completing  the  group 
l  Michigan  Territory,  will  be  issued  during 
ie  coming  months.  A  considerable  portion  of 
)lumes  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV  on  Louisiana- 
issouri  Territory  and  on  Illinois  Territory  are 
ready  in  type. 

Dr.  Clarence  E.  Carter,  of  the  Division  of 
esearch  and  Publication  in  the  Department  of 
iate,  is  the  editor  of  the  series  of  Territorial 
zpers.  Volume  X  of  the  series  will  be  avail- 
ile  shortly  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
n,  D.C.,  for  $2  a  copy. 


During  the  week  of  November  30 -December 
the  Department  of  State  also  released  the 
llowing  publication : 

reign  Service  List,  October  1,  1942.  Publication 
L830.  iv,  115  pp.  Subscription,  500  a  year;  single 
*py,  150. 

Recent  publications  of  other  Government 
encies  that  may  interest  readers  of  the 
iLLETiN  are: 

nual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
'or  the  Year  1937.  (In  three  volumes.)  Vol.  II— 
Writings  on  American  History,  1937  and  1938:  A 
Bibliography  of  Books  and  Articles  on  United  States 
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History  Published  During  the  Years  1937  and  1938, 
by  Grace  Gardner  Griffin,  Dorothy  M.  Louraine, 
Margaret  K.  Patterson.  H.  Doc.  381,  Pt.  2,  75th 
Oong.,  2d  sess.     xxxvi,  869  p.     Free. 

Foreign  Trade  of  United  States  in  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucts by  Commodity  and  by  Country,  1935-36  to  1940- 
41.  (Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Office,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.)     58  pp.     Processed.     Free. 

Industries,  Products,  and  Transportation  in  Our  Neigh- 
bor Republics:  Index  and  Bibliography.  (Office  of 
Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  Office  of  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.)  [Education]  Bulletin  1942,  no.  6. 
iv,  39  pp.,  illus.    100  (paper). 

Legal  Codes  of  Latin  American  Republics.  (Law  Li- 
brary of  the  Library  of  Congress.)  Latin  American 
Series  No.  1.  [In  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.] 
95  pp.     750  (cloth). 

Martinique :  A  Selected  List  of  References,  compiled  by 
Linn  R.  Blanchard.  (Library  of  Congress,  Reference 
Department.)     Processed,    v,  57  pp.     Free. 

Reference  Information  Circulars  6-9  (The  National 
Archives)  : 

6.  Materials  in  National  Archives  Relating  to  Alaska. 

10  pp.    Processed.    Free. 

7.  Materials  in  National  Archives  Relating  to  Carib- 

bean Region.     10  pp.     Processed.     Free. 

8.  Materials  in  National  Archives  Relating  to  Brazil. 

6  pp.    Processed.    Free. 

9.  Materials  in  National  Archives  Relating  to  Coun- 

tries on  West  Coast  of  South  America.    8  pp. 

Processed.    Free. 
Training  of   British   Flying  Students   in   the   United 
States:    Opinion    of   the   Attorney   General   of   the 
United  States.    May  23,  1941.     [Vol.  40,  Op.  No.  55.] 
6  pp.    5£ 


Legislation 


Christoffer  Hannevig  [favorable  report  by  Committee  on 
Claims,  on  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  determine  and  render  judg- 
ment upon  the  claim  of  Christoffer  Hannevig  of  Nor- 
way; this  legislation  is  intended  to  be  an  effective 
substitute  for  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Norway  concerning  the  claims  in  this 
case,  which  the  Senate  returned  without  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  September  26,  1940  owing  to 
the  war].  H.  Rept.  2693,  77th  Cong.,  on  H.  R.  6265. 
35  pp. 

Participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Emergency 
Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense:  Message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
a  recommendation  from  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
regard  to  legislation  to  provide  for  the  participation 
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by  the  United  States  in  the  Emergency  Advisory 
Committee  for  Political  Defense,  and  authorizing  an 
appropriation  therefor.    H.  Doc.  893,  77th  Cong.    4  pp. 

Annual  Expense  of  Inter-American  Financial  and  Eco- 
nomic Advisory  Committee :  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  requesting  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  appropriation  of  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  proportionate  share 
of  the  United  States  in  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
Committee.     H.  Doc.  894,  77th  Cong.     10  pp. 

Suspension  of  Tariff  and  Immigration  Laws  (Free 
Movement  of  Persons,  Property,  and  Information)  : 
Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Representatives,  77th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on 
H.Pv.  7762,  a  bill  to  facilitate,  to  the  extent  required 
for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  free  move- 
ment of  persons,  property,  and  information  into  and 
out  of  the  United  States.  Revised.  November  18, 
1942.  [Statement  of  Assistant  Secretary  Long,  pp. 
51-52.]     65  pp. 


The  text  of  this  agreement  and  the  texts 
the  related  notes  will  be  printed  shortly  in  t 
Executive  Agreement  Series.  An  analysis 
the  general  provisions  and  reciprocal  benefits 
the  agreement  appeared  in  the  Bulletin,  Si 
plement  of  July  25,  1942,  vol.  VII,  no.  16 
The  notice  of  the  President's  proclamation 
the  agreement  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  J 
vember  14, 1942,  p.  929. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Arrangement  With  New  Zealand 
A  statement  regarding  the  arrangement  1 
tween  the  United  States  and  New  Zealand  : 
the  establishment  of  the  Expeditionary  Fo 
Message  Service  for  telegrams  to  or  from  me 
bers  of  the  United  States  forces  in  New  Zeala 
appears  in  this  Bulletin  under  the  headi 
"The  War". 


Treaty  Information 


COMMERCE 
Trade  Agreement  With  Uruguay       > 

[Released  to  the  press  December  3] 

On  December  3,  1942  the  President  issued  a 
supplementary  proclamation  relating  to  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  trade  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Uruguay,  signed  at 
Montevideo  on  July  21,  1942,  which  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  on  November  10, 1942. 
Article  XVII  of  the  agreement  provides  that  it 
shall  enter  into  force  30  days  following  the 
exchange  of  the  President's  proclamation  and 
the  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Uruguay. 

The  supplementary  proclamation  recites  that 
this  exchange  took  place  at  Washington  on 
December  2,  1942  and  proclaims  that  the  agree- 
ment will  enter  into  force  on  January  1,  1943. 


DEFENSE  AID 

Agreement  With  Liberia 

A  statement  regarding  the  agreement  betw< 
the  United  States  and  Liberia  by  which 
Government  of  Liberia  has  granted  to  the  G 
ernment  of  the  United  States  for  the  duration 
the  war  the  right  to  construct,  control,  open 
and  defend  airports  in  Liberia  and  to  assist  s 
in  the  protection  and  defense  of  any  part  of 
Republic  which  might  be  liable  to  attack  dur 
the  present  emergency,  appears  in  this  Bulle 
under  the  heading  "The  War". 

ECONOMICS 

Agreement  With  Canada 

A  statement  regarding  an  agreement  sett 
forth  the  principles  which  will  guide  the  G 
ernments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
approaching  the  problem  of  post-war  econo] 
settlements,  appears  in  this  Bulletin  under 
heading  "The  War". 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AT  THE  DEDICATION 
OF  THE  SARA  DELANO  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL1 


;leased  to  the  press  December  6] 

We  are  meeting  this  evening  in  St.  Paul's 
lurch  at  Eastchester,  New  York,  to  pay  trib- 
i  to  the  memory  of  Sara  Delano  Eoosevelt,  the 
?at  mother  of  a  great  son. 
By  the  erection  of  this  memorial  to  Mrs. 
osevelt  generations  still  to  come  will  remem- 
r  that  it  was  largely  due  to  her  devoted  inter- 
and  assistance  that  there  was  made  possible 
s  restoration    of   this   historic   church — the 
•ine  to  the  Bill  of  Rights— a  sanctuary  that 
3  always  since  1733  been  identified  in  the 
rids  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
it  great  right  later  established  in  our  Consti- 
ion :  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
?or  nine  years  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  the  chair- 
n  of  the  restoration   committee   which   at 
gth  succeeded  in  the  task  of  renewing  this 
ind  memorial  of  our  colonial  days  so  that  it 
v  stands  once  again  in  its  original  beauty, 
that  task  Mrs.  Roosevelt  gave  of  herself  gen- 
usly  and  untiringly  as  she  did  in  so  many 
intless  ways  and  for  so  many  worthy  causes 
oughout  the  years  of  her  life, 
fe.  Roosevelt  was  the  life-long  friend  of 
ie  of  us  gathered  here.    And  I  think  we  feel 
gracious  presence  very  near  to  us  as  we  meet 
his  old  church  that  was  so  close  to  her  heart, 
ae  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  her  f  riend- 
p  can  ever  fail  to  be  grateful  for  it.    For  no 
re  loyal,  no  more  devoted  and  unselfish  friend 
Id  any  man  or  woman  have.     Her  trans- 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Sumner  Welles  at  St. 
l's  Church,  Eastchester,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  Dec. 
»42,  and  broadcast  over  the  facilities  of  the  National 
idcasting  Company. 
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parent  integrity  of  soul  and  mind,  her  radiant 
goodness,  her  charm  of  personality,  and,  above 
all  else  perhaps,  her  love  for  her  fellow  men 
have  engraved  her  image  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
all  of  us.    That  image  will  not  grow  dim. 

We  are  gathered  together  in  these  dedication 
ceremonies  on  the  eve  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
that  treacherous  attack  upon  the  United  States 
which  involved  our  people  in  this  great  World 
War  which  has  engulfed  all  the  continents  of 
the  earth. 

It  is  a  solemn  moment  as  we  think  back 
over  the  crowded  history  of  these  past  12 
months,  during  which  our  united  people  and 
their  Government  have  made  the  supreme  effort 
to  preserve  the  freedom  with  which  this  land 
of  ours  has  been  blessed  and  to  turn  the  tides 
of  battle  toward  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  great 
cause  which  we  uphold:  the  cause  of  human 
liberty. 

We  think  back  to  those  first  difficult  months 
when  we  had  to  achieve  the  readjustment  of  our 
national  life  in  all  its  phases  so  as  to  insure  an 
all-out  war  effort,  and  of  the  months  thereafter 
when  the  long  and  difficult  task  of  translating 
military  and  naval  plans  into  accomplishment 
had  to  be  realized.  Now  at  the  end  of  this  12- 
month  period  the  strategy  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  devising  has  become  clear.  The 
successes  of  our  military  and  naval  forces  and 
of  those  of  the  peoples  who  are  fighting  at  our 
side  have  instilled  in  us  new  hope  and  renewed 
conviction.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  a 
dark  and  anxious  time  may  yet  have  to  be  tra- 
versed before  the  ultimate  victory,  which  we 
know  we  will  attain,  is  won.    Until  that  time, 
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the  efforts,  the  devotion,  and  the  sacrifices  of 
every  one  of  us  must  be  consecrated  to  the  su- 
preme task  of  winning  the  war. 

But  there  are  many  of  us  today  who  are 
thinking  back  further  than  the  anniversary  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  They  are  thinking  back  over 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  and  are  asking 
themselves  whether  this  shattering  world  up- 
heaval in  which  all  mankind  is  engaged  was  in 
fact  inevitable. 

They  are  asking  themselves:  If,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  World  War,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  association  with 
the  other  governments  of  free  peoples,  had 
sought  the  ideal  which  Woodrow  Wilson  once 
held  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this 
country — "a  universal  dominion  of  right  by  such 
a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and 
safety  to  all  nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at 
last  free" — would  this  tragedy  have  come  to 
pass? 

The  foreign  policy  of  any  nation  must  in- 
evitably be  a  policy  of  self-interest.  The  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  should  ever  be 
a  policy  based  upon  that  course  and  upon  those 
principles  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  themselves,  will  most  clearly  further 
the  individual  interest  of  their  country  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

And  I  think  a  question  that  we  can  well  af- 
ford to  ask  ourselves  on  the  eve  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  entrance  into  the  present  war  is 
whether  the  policy  pursued  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  during  the  years  subsequent  to 
the  end  of  the  last  World  War  has  proved  in 
any  sense  to  be  to  the  interest  or  to  the  indi- 
vidual advantage  of  the  American  people.  Dur- 
ing that  period  we  refused  to  assume  the  slight- 
est measure  of  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  order.  During  the  greater  por- 
tion of  that  period  we  divorced  ourselves  from 
almost  every  form  of  cooperation  with  other 
powers,  and  as  a  people  and  as  a  government  we 
stood  aside  while  the  forces  which  resulted  in 
Hitlerism  and  all  that  which  Hitlerism  implies 
were  shaping  themselves.    We  stood  aside,  pre- 
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tending   to   ourselves   that  the  United  Stal 
could  keep  itself  secure  and  free  from  dang 
even  if  all  the  rest  of  the  world  went  up 
flames. 

From  the  standpoint  of  narrow  and  selfi 
self-interest  alone,  there  are  two  straight  qui 
tions  which  we  might  well  ask  ourselves. 

The  cost  of  our  participation  in  the  war  a 
of  our  military  and  naval  production  will  bi 
den  the  United  States  with  a  staggering  natioi 
debt  which  must  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers 
this  country.  To  win  this  struggle  we  are  n< 
essarily  diverting  the  greater  portion  of  c 
tremendous  productive  capacity  into  chann 
of  destruction,  not  those  of  construction,  a 
the  debt  burden  which  will  have  been  creal 
will  inevitably  affect  the  manner  of  life  of  ev( 
one  of  us  and  will  inevitably  diminish  the  < 
portunity  for  the  progressive  advancement 
the  generation  to  come. 

Would  we  not  as  a  people  have  been  better  i 
vised  if  we  had  been  willing  20  years  ago  to  j< 
with  the  other  free  peoples  of  the  earth  in  p 
moting  an  international  order  which  woi 
have  maintained  the  peace  of  the  world  a 
which  could  have  prevented  the  rise  of  th 
conditions  which  have  resulted  in  the  total  t 
of  today?  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  mate] 
sacrifices  which  we  might  have  been  called  uj 
to  undertake  to  maintain  world  order  in  th 
earlier  years  could  have  involved  a  thousan< 
part  of  the  material  sacrifices  which  we 
called  upon  today  to  undertake? 

And  the  second  question  we  may  well  ask  o 
selves  is  a  question  which  hits  straight  at  ev 
family  in  the  United  States  which  has  a  fatl 
or  a  son,  or  a  brother  serving  this  country 
day  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Sta 
Had  the  American  people  been  willing  a  ger 
ation  ago  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  responsil 
ity  for  the  maintenance  of  world  order,  wo 
our  men  today  be  forced  to  offer  up  their  li 
in  order  that  they  may  insure  the  preservat 
of  the  independence  and  the  security  of  tl 
fellow  citizens? 

Already  we  hear  again  the  voices  of  those  t 
decry  all  forms  of  practical  international 
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peration.  Already  we  can  see  the  efforts  of 
lose  who  would  make  this  fundamental  issue, 
le  issue  of  our  national  future,  a  question  of 
arty  politics.  Already  we  can  once  more  fol- 
>w  the  machinations  of  those  special-privilege 
iterests  which  would  again  turn  the  policy  of 
le  United  States  into  one  of  narrow  isolation 
scause  of  their  belief  that  they  themselves 
ould  profit  through  such  a  course. 
Surely  this  is  a  question  which  transcends  the 
Dunds  of  any  aspect  of  party  and  any  claim 
f  material  advantage  by  a  special  few. 
Today  we  are  fighting  this  war  in  the  closest 
Elaboration  with  the  governments  joined  with 
3.  Our  military  operations,  so  successfully 
irried  out  recently  on  different  fronts,  have  re- 
lired  effective  cooperation  and  understanding 
ith  our  allies.  The  very  conduct  of  the  war 
akes  it  indispensable  that  this  form  of  agree- 
ent  as  to  the  strategy  of  our  military  and 
ival  undertakings  be  continued  by  all  the  gov- 
•nments  of  the  United  Nations.  Our  own  se- 
irity  depends  upon  it. 


We  realize  now  that  in  this  war  this  form  of 
association  of  free  peoples,  struggling  to  pre- 
serve their  liberty,  is  vitally  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  our  nation. 

Do  we  realize  that  an  association  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  United  Nations  when  the  war  is 
won  is  just  as  essential  to  the  future  security  of 
this  country? 

Surely  we  must  assure  ourselves  when  we 
achieve  the  victory  for  which  we  are  fighting 
that  this  free  people  of  ours,  joined  with  the 
other  free  peoples  who  are  fighting  at  our  side, 
will  see  to  it  that  the  necessary  measures  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  are  undertaken  so  that 
this  catastrophe  will  not  occur  again. 

In  this  shrine  dedicated  to  the  freedoms 
which  we,  the  American  people,  by  an  inalien- 
able right  enjoy,  we  may  well  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  supreme  task  of  the  creation  in  the 
future  of  a  world  in  which  all  peoples  may  in 
truth  be  free — free  from  the  fear  of  war  and 
assured  of  the  right  to  live  out  their  lives  in 
safety  and  in  peace. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  FORMER  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN1 


eleased  to  the  press  December  9] 

There  are  many  things  which  I  would  like  to 
Ik  over  with  you  today  on  the  occasion  of  the 
ginning  of  our  second  year  of  war  with  Japan 
id  the  Axis  powers.  You  are  familiar  with 
e  serious  record  of  military  events  that  have 
ken  place  on  every  front  in  which  our  armies 
d  navies  are  engaged.  There  is  nothing  I 
uld  bring  you  in  the  way  of  military  inf  orma- 
>n  that  would  add  to  your  recognition  that  our 
ry  lives  and  our  civilization  are  at  stake. 
Dwever,  I  hope  that  out  of  my  own  long  expe- 
snce  in  the  Far  East  I  may  be  able  to  add  to 
ur  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  char- 
ter and  full  meaning  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

Delivered  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  C.  Grew  at  the 
:  nois  Manufacturers'  Association  dinner,  Chicago, 
|c.  8,  1942. 


Our  minds  and  memories  tend  to  go  back  to 
the  incident  of  Japan's  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor 
last  December.  I  say  "incident",  because  it  was 
only  one  event  in  the  long-range  warfare  that 
the  political  and  military  miners  and  sappers 
and  blasters  are  waging  against  human  freedom. 
I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  attack  on  Ha- 
waii. It  shocked  us  into  the  recognition  that 
we  were  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Japanese  ad- 
vance. We  who  had  deluded  ourselves  with 
the  comforting  belief  in  our  geographical  and 
political  isolation,  who  had  cushioned  our  fears 
with  bland  confidence  in  our  natural  wealth  and 
industrial  strength — we  were  forced  by  bombs 
and  torpedoes  to  construct  a  more  realistic 
hypothesis  about  our  interrelationship  with  the 
peoples  of  the  eastern  world. 

Americans  were  slow  to  change.  Yet  our  own 
past  had  the  most  convincing  example  in  all 
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history  that  withdrawal  into  the  shell  of  one 
continent  was  impossible.  I  refer  to  the  time 
when  President  Jefferson  tried  with  all  sagacity 
and  might  to  close  America  to  European  en- 
tanglements and  war.  Even  in  that  vast  world 
which  had  not  learned  to  minimize  distance, 
which  operated  with  the  crudest  communica- 
tions and  undeveloped  technology,  this  attempt 
at  isolation  failed.  Other  similar  attempts, 
from  that  time  to  this,  were  made ;  and  they  fur- 
nish the  repeated  proof  that  the  life  line  of 
our  nation  and  our  continent  reaches  far  and 
wide,  to  the  defense  of  free  institutions  every- 
where. 

Those  who  wished  so  hard  to  remain  aloof 
from  the  titanic  struggle  raging  in  Asia  were 
prone  to  read  their  wishes  into  events.  For 
many  different  reasons  Americans  here  on  the 
mainland,  5,000  miles  by  shortest  route  from 
Japan,  misjudged  the  nature  of  Japan's  aggres- 
sion. Some  of  us  were  led  astray  by  listening 
to  the  promptings  of  supposed  self-interest. 
Most  Americans  lacked  vision  about  Asia  sim- 
ply because  they  could  not  imagine  that  there 
was  any  need,  as  they  phrased  it,  for  "political 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Asia".  They  paid 
respect  to  democratic  ways  and  values,  but  they 
still  had  to  learn  that  political  evil  anywhere, 
no  matter  how  far  from  their  own  shores,  can 
and  does  impinge  upon  our  indispensable  rights. 

Freedom  has  ever  exacted  a  heavy  price  from 
those  who  have  chosen  to  defend  it.  We  can 
never  repay  those  men  who  in  the  past  year  have 
spent  their  lives  to  protect  our  common  inter- 
ests, nor  those  who  fought  to  live  and  fight 
again.  Millions  more  are  preparing  now  to  join 
them,  to  continue  the  brave  history  epitomized 
at  Wake  and  Midway,  on  Bataan  and  Corregi- 
dor,  in  the  Coral  Sea  and  the  Solomons,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  We  would  fail  in  our 
greatest  obligation  to  these  men  should  we  ig- 
nore the  full  purport  of  their  struggle.  For 
those  men  and  we  ourselves  are  engaged  in  fight- 
ing something  infinitely  more  dangerous  than 
a  military  machine.  We  are  faced  with  a  rest- 
less, devouring  militarism  which  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  nothing  short  of  complete 
extermination  of  the  system  can  remove  its  per- 


petual menace  to  free  peoples.  The  reason  th 
I  today  mention  some  of  our  past  misjudgmen 
is  to  prevent  in  the  future  so  self-centered 
concept  of  our  own  freedom  that  we  underesl 
mate  the  enemy  and  overestimate  our  moral  ai 
physical  security.  And  if  we  are  concerned 
evaluate  the  enemy  and  the  system  that  he 
attempting  to  force  upon  the  world,  we  requi 
knowledge  not  only  of  his  strength  but  of  I 
methods  and  of  their  consequences. 

Japan  has  called  this  system  the  "New  Ord 
in  Asia".  But  we  are  not  fooled  by  phras 
of  peace  which  are  intended  to  conceal,  li: 
a  coating  of  camouflage  paint,  the  machinery 
war  and  conquest.  What  Japan  proposes  f 
Asia,  and  as  she  now  admits  for  the  whc 
world,  is  new  in  only  a  very  curious  sense.  ] 
fact,  it  is  as  old  as  any  rule  of  brute  force  whi 
spreads  havoc  for  its  victims  inside  its  borde 
and  abroad.  It  is  new  only  in  the  sense  that 
has  once  more  returned,  with  revived  despol 
trappings,  to  undermine  our  modern  civiliz 
tion. 

In  what  begins  to  look  like  the  sober  year 
1940,  Admiral  Sankachi  Takahashi  made  kno\ 
the  boundaries  of  the  "Greater  East  As 
Order".  He  said :  "It  begins  with  Manchuk 
in  the  north  and  extends  to  Australia  in  t 
south.  In  the  east  it  ends  at  180  degrees 
longitude — and  extends  west  to  the  Bay  of  Be 
gal  and  Burma."  Admiral  Takahashi  was  J 
tient  enough  to  explain  that  the  new  ord 
would  be  constructed  in  several  stages.  T 
first  modest  stage  would  be  Japan's  deman 
for  (I  now  quote)  "Manchukuo,  China;  Ind 
china,  Burma,  the  Straits  Settlements,  t 
Dutch  East  Indies,  New  Caledonia,  New  Guin< 
many  islands  in  the  West  Pacific,  Japan's  ma 
dated  islands  and  the  Philippines".  The  st 
ond  stage  would  graciously  extend  Japan* 
empire  further,  to  take  in  Australia  and  Ind 
Apparently  the  Admiral  was  not,  at  the  tin 
ready  to  admit  everything.  But  later  Prin 
Konoye  said  that  Japan,  with  Germany  ai 
Italy,  would  jointly  cooperate  to  create  a  n< 
"world  order".  We  are  now  convinced — and 
might  add,  without  benefit  of  these  enlightenn 
explanations — that    the    greater    the    pow 
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mssed,  the  more  rapid  and  sure  will  be  Japan's 
litary  penetration  into  every  land  whose 
:hes  whet  the  chronic,  predatory  appetite  of 

leaders.  That  is  why  we  must  discern  with 
re  the  pattern  of  penetration,  invasion,  and 
mpation  established  by  totalitarian  Japan. 
Few  of  our  countrymen  realized  the  full  grav- 
t  of  the  move  when  Japan  invaded  Man- 
aria  in  1931  and  gave  ominous  warning  by 
r  actions  of  what  she  meant  that  new  order  to 
As  solid  token  of  her  design  to  stay  perma- 
itly  in  the  new  territory,  Japan  created  the 
ppet  state  "Manchukuo".  Let  us  check  off, 
•  the  sake  of  mutual  clarity,  a  few  revealing 
:ts  about  China's  Manchurian  provinces.  I 
1  the  facts  revealing  because  they  are  a  mild 
t  reliable  foretaste  of  what  Japan  had  ready 
her  wide  kimono  sleeves  for  the  subjugation 

all  Asia.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  this  was 
rtly  the  preparation  of  her  eventual  drive 
on  our  own  industrial  and  still  free  demo- 
,tic  world. 

Manchuria,  one  of  the  richest  areas  in  re- 
irces  in  Asia,  blessed  with  a  plentitude  of  coal 
J  iron,  forest  reserves,  fur-bearing  animals, 
1  agricultural  products,  particularly  soy- 
ms,  is  a  land  where  its  42  million  people  are 
Dwed  neither  enough  cloth  nor  furs  to  keep 
mselves  clothed  nor  half  enough  coal  to  keep 
mselves  warm,  after  standing  in  line  for 
irs  to  get  it.  And  Manchuria's  winters  are 
•-zero  cold.  The  Japanese  Kwantung  army, 
ich  had  no  scruples  about  blasting  its  way 
o  control  of  Manchuria,  kept  tight  reign 
ough  its  police  network  over  the  whole  gov- 
ment  and  life  of  these  unhappy  people.  The 
tims  were  forced  to  watch  the  political  sap- 
's and  miners,  at  work  first  in  economic  and 
itical  entrenchment,  proceed  under  the  pro- 
bion  of  the  bayonets  of  the  Japanese  military 
they  seized  special  economic  concessions,  fur- 
r  political  and  social  privileges,  more  stolen 
d,  more  produce  and  profit.  The  farmers, 
fering  under  the  yoke  of  Japanese  monopoly 
ces  for  their  goods,  learned  the  same  dogged 
istance  which  we  know  the  agricultural 
rkers  of  occupied  Europe  have  shown  to- 
rd  their  Nazi  oppressors. 


There  is  a  story  to  be  told  some  day,  and  it 
will  be  eloquent  in  every  line  and  implication, 
about  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company. 
That  company  was  from  the  start  the  key  to  the 
systematic  exploitation  of  Manchuria..  When 
the  Japanese  seized  Manchuria  the  company 
confiscated  all  Chinese  railroad  lines  in  the 
country.  With  well-planned  thoroughness  all 
public  utilities  were  seized  by  the  company  and 
its  affiliates.  In  1937  after  Japan,  continuing 
the  same  methods,  had  pushed  itself  into  China 
south  of  the  Great  Wall,  the  company  had  ac- 
quired 10,000  miles  of  railroad,  not  quite  1,000  of 
which  it  had  obtained  by  legal  means.  Looking 
back  today  on  the  record  of  its  spreading  power 
we  see  the  steady  appropriation  of  mining,  for- 
estry, industrial  plants,  public  transportation, 
and  communications,  with  billions  of  yen  profit 
rolling  into  Japanese  coffers  while  the  Chinese 
were  strictly  confined  to  menial  jobs. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  campaign  of  appro- 
priation and  control  not  only  was  aimed  at  the 
native  interests  but  was  directed  against  Amer- 
ican and  all  other  foreign  concerns.  Perhaps 
more  important  than  their  seizure  of  Americau 
economic  holdings  was  their  campaign  to  eradi- 
cate every  vestige  of  influence  of  the  foreign 
schools  and  missionary  centers,  particularly 
those  of  the  democratic  countries,  for  in  the 
spread  of  Christian  and  democratic  ideas  in 
Asia  Japan  realized  that  she  faced  one  of  her 
strongest  antagonists. 

The  burden  of  taxation  mounted,  straining 
the  populace  beyond  anything  in  their  experi- 
ence, taxation  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  industrial 
development,  agricultural  expansion,  and  re- 
armament, all  for  the  sake  of  Japan's  war  ma- 
chine. Forced  labor  with  almost  starvation 
wages  was  the  whip  used  by  the  militarists.  In- 
deed, the  people  compare  themselves  to  mules, 
worked  by  their  masters  from  daybreak  to 
nightfall  with  just  enough  food  to  keep  them 
alive  to  work  the  next  day. 

This  is  but  the  more  impersonal  side  of  the 
oppression,  this  story  of  stolen  "daily  bread". 
More  brutal  techniques  were  needed  to  back  up 
the  Japanese  malpractices,  to  break  the  will  of 
the  populace  and  demoralize  them  by  fear,  to 
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crush  the  hope  of  revolution  and  resistance.  Let 
me  give  you  one  example:  After  five  years  of 
occupation  some  Manchurian  volunteers  were 
still  fighting  on  country  roads  and  mountain- 
sides. The  Kwantung  army  applied  drastic 
measures.  Again  serving  themselves  with  an 
innocent  pretext,  the  alleged  protection  of  the 
villages,  the  army  marked  off  some  2,000  vil- 
lages with  barbed  wire,  and  the  residents,  duly 
registered  with  the  police,  had  no  choice  but 
to  work  the  fields  at  the  point  of  bayonet  or  gun. 
Anyone  attempting  to  reach  the  villages  from 
the  outside  without  the  proper  certificate  was 
shot  on  sight. 

You  have  heard  that  "Manchukuo"  is  a  state 
ruled  by  a  puppet  emperor.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Japanese  military  with  its  bureau  of  special 
police  is  the  actual  ruler  in  "Manchukuo",  as 
it  is  in  Japan  proper  and  in  every  territory 
which  Japan  has  conquered. 

Imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  have  the 
most  oppressive  alien  army  and  its  secret  police 
quartered  upon  your  land,  milking  it  of  its  re- 
sources and  the  fruits  of  your  labor,  censoring 
your  newsv  writing  your  children's  textbooks, 
denying  your  traditions,  changing  your  names, 
spying  on  and  tracking  down  your  most  private 
feelings  and  concerns — in  short  making  a  cruel 
mockery  of  your  rights  as  human  beings.  And 
imagine  that  all  this  misery  and  oppression  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  bridge  to 
the  next  invasion  so  that  the  enemy  can  move  in 
on  your  neighbors. 

It  would  seem  to  us  as  though  these  methods 
of  darkness  and  blood,  brought  down  without 
pity  upon  the  heads  of  innocent  millions,  were 
all  that  men  could  devise  to  degrade  and  torture 
the  physical  frame  and  spirit  of  fellow  men. 
But  there  is  one  further  practice  which  is  as 
fundamental  a  part  of  the  system  of  Japanese 
occupation  and  exploitation  as  is  the  taking 
over  of  banks  and  industries,  shipping  tons  of 
wheat  and  rice  away  from  under  the  hungry 
gaze  of  the  men  who  harvested  them,  censoring 
the  books  and  customs  which  might  oppose  the 
current  Japanese  ideology.  I  refer  to  the  de- 
liberate campaign  to  drug  the  people  with  nar- 
cotic drugs,  a  campaign  attaining  huge  propor- 


tions in  Manchuria  and  in  north,  central,  ar 
south  China.  With  cold  design,  the  prices  f 
these  drugs  are  made  so  cheap  that  it  mig] 
truly  be  said  the  Japanese  are,  in  this  one  i 
stance,  giving  them  away.  The  poorest  cool 
can  afford  to  supply  himself  with  opium- 
either  smoking  it,  eating  it,  sniffing  it,  or  havii 
it  injected  into  the  blood  stream  directly.  Tl 
value  of  a  pack  of  heroin  cigarettes  is  weighi 
against  the  weakened  morale,  the  broken  resis 
ance,  the  degraded  body  and  will  of  the  subje 
people.  Opium-smoking  troops  lose  their  ner 
in  battle,  and  civilian  addicts  are  the  most  tra 
table  of  all.  The  military  handbook  which 
supplied  to  every  Japanese  soldier  with  his  t 
makes  clear  that  this  demoralizing  tool  is  on 
for  the  vanquished,  not  for  the  victors.  I  quo 
it  verbatim :  "The  use  of  narcotics  is  unwortl 
of  a  superior  race  like  the  Japanese.  Only  i 
ferior  decadent  races  like  the  Chinese,  Eur 
peans  and  East  Indians  are  addicted  to  the  u 
of  narcotics.  This  is  why  they  are  destined 
become  our  servants  and  eventually  to  di 
appear." 

I  am  conscious  that  I  cannot  expect  the 
scattered  remarks  to  give  you  the  comple 
image  of  conditions  under  Japanese  rule,  b 
they  are  authentic  signposts  of  what  that  rule 
like.  Since  Manchuria,  the  same  conditio 
have  in  essence  been  set  up  in  one  territory  aft 
the  other  which  has  fallen  before  the  Japanes 

Consider  the  character  of  a  military  who 
ruthless  plan  of  conquest  drove  it  on  from  "Ma 
chukuo"  to  China,  Indochina,  Thailand,  tl 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Malaya,  Burma,  and  tl 
Philippines.  And  with  each  advance  the  Jap 
nese  militaristic  heel  has  stamped  the  same  pa 
tern  upon  the  vanquished  which  I  have  tried 
picture  for  you. 

Japan's  inhuman  drive  to  power  is  so  ali( 
to  American  thinking  that  it  is  only  with  gre; 
effort  we  see  it  as  a  reality.  The  material  a 
pects  have  been  made  only  too  evident  as  Japs 
conquered  the  rich  sources  of  supply:  rubbe 
tin,  oil,  iron,  manganese,  and  others  so  vital  I 
the  industrial  world.  But  the  total  implici 
tions  of  Japan's  aggression,  an  empire  of  sue 
unprecedented  size  and  scope,  generating  per 
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ic  tornadoes  of  power  to  hurl  against  the  yet 
devoured  world,  that  the  cultivated  imagi- 
tion  fails  to  grasp  the  concept  and  human 
ison  struggles  to  accommodate  its  truth.  I 
»uld  give  you  comparisons  of  size  and  power 
I  could ;  but  I  do  not  know  anyone — no  light- 
lg  calculator,  no  historian,  nor  scientific  ex- 
rt — who  can  tell  us  what  the  power-potential 
the  present  Japanese  Empire  may  in  time 
jve  to  be.  The  plain  facts  are  that  Japan  has 
Teased  her  area  twentyfold  and  the  people 
der  her  control  fourfold,  that  she  has  con- 
ered  the  keys  to  a  continent  rich  in  indispen- 
)le  resources,  where  half  the  people  of  the 
rid  live,  and  that  she  is  feverishly  busy  day 
i  night  entrenching  and  consolidating  those 
ins  even  in  the  midst  of  war. 
rhis  picture  of  our  Far  Eastern  enemy  and 
methods  that  I  have  tried  to  give  you  tonight 
i  grim  one,  I  know,  and  as  we  pause,  not  only 
lay  but  every  other  day,  to  pay  respect  to  the 
n  who  have  been  and  are  fighting  on  the  seas 
i  in  the  air  and  in  the  front-line  trenches 
linst  this  enemy,  we  also  acknowledge  with 
ititude  those  other  friendly  powers  who  are 
liting  this  same  enemy. 
Is  you  know,  China  is  in  its  sixth  year  of  war 
th  Japan.  And  although  the  enemy  has 
zed  and  is  utilizing  China's  principal  indus- 
al  facilities  and  has  effectively  cut  off  her 
>ply  lines  from  the  east  the  Chinese  armies 
aain  intact  and  China  continues  unconquered. 
\jid  in  the  Philippines  the  world  took  in- 
ration  and  encouragement  from  the  magnifi- 
it  resistance  offered  by  combined  American 
1  Filipino  fighters.  Almost  in  an  instinctive 
y,  free  men  realized  that  the  hopes  and 
ided  beliefs  of  democracy  were  being  made 
re  precious  by  the  manner  in  which  our  boys 
1  the  Filipinos  fought  together  against  over- 
elming  odds. 

indeed,  the  Philippine  Islands  can,  I  often 
nk,  open  our  eyes  to  the  measure  of  our  real 
lievement  in  the  past  and  of  the  untraversable 
i  between  that  totalitarian  system  I  have 
n  describing  tonight  and  democracy.  Japan 
i  held  colonies  as  long  as  America  the  Philip- 
es.    Kemember  that  Manchuria  was  not  the 
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first  Japanese  experiment  in  that  art  of  neigh- 
borly strangulation  which  we  have  observed  at 
work  where  the  Japanese  enter  from  Harbin  to 
Batavia.  There  was  Formosa,  taken  as  far  back 
as  1895,  and  Korea,  dragged  into  the  "Empire" 
in  1910.  Our  own  work  in  educating  and  en- 
couraging the  independence  of  the  Philippines 
has  long  been  the  example  of  enlightened  guid- 
ance. Korea  under  Japanese  rule,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  a  warning  of  the  heart-breaking 
misery  imposed  systematically  even  under  long- 
time Japanese  rule. 

Now  that  human  lives  are  being  spent  and 
have  been  spent  for  one  long  year  to  insure  our 
survival  and  the  survival  of  our  culture,  we 
must  be  ready  to  answer  why  we  were  justified 
in  asking  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  airmen  to 
protect  us.  Have  we  the  fighting  men  in  mind, 
with  what  approaches  commensurate  rugged- 
ness  of  will?  Are  we  able,  as  individuals  and 
together,  as  a  conscientious  society  of  like- 
thinking  democrats,  to  set  forth  the  bedrock 
articles  of  belief  and  hope  which  stand  in  ha- 
bitual opposition  to  societies  based  on  contempt 
for  men?  Are  we  not  really  required  to  stand 
by  the  truth  which  Jefferson  pronounced,  that 
"the  land  belongs  to  the  living",  the  living  who 
are  there  upon  the  scene,  entitled  to  use  it  and 
to  organize  their  liberties  as  they  through  their 
leaders  think  best?  The  land  and  the  yield  of 
it  belong  to  the  people  who  work  it,  as  the 
rulers  and  their  administration  take  their  di- 
rection and  control  from  the  people's  needs. 
History  will  not  be  brushed  aside.  Democracies 
have  made  their  histories,  marked  with  some 
degree  of  fault  but  overwhelming  in  testimony 
that  where  the  sentiments  of  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility are  worked  into  the  guiding  princi- 
ples of  a  state  the  general  spread  of  opportunity, 
knowledge,  and  skill,  and  the  fruits  of  these  are 
greater. 

The  Japanese  have  often  voiced  pretended 
contempt  and  real  fear  of  what  they  call  Ameri- 
can "liberalism".  They  fear  the  power  of  our 
ideas,  of  the  importance  of  each  human  being  to 
his  loved  ones,  himself,  and  to  the  world  of 
which  he  is  a  part.  They  know  well  the  strength 
of  every  man's  desire,  deep-rooted  and  natural, 
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to  live  on  the  dignified  assumption  that  his 
choices,  within  the  limitations  of  social  order 
and  international  peace,  are  his  own  to  make 
and  to  experiment  with  as  his  own  reason  ad- 
vises. They  also  fear  the  power  of  the  idea 
that  there  are  no  masters,  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, entitled  to  absolute  rule  over  men.  Free 
men's  leaders  are  enriched  by  taking  active 
counsel  from  their  free  electorates.  This  idea 
the  Japanese  enemy,  as  well  as  the  European, 
fears.  Equal  law  and  democratic  legislators; 
plentiful  schools  and  varied  churches ;  the  open 
occasions  for  employing  each  man's  personal 
ability;  a  civilian  police  engaged  in  protecting 
life  and  limb  and  the  citizens'  earthly  goods; 
printing  presses  open  for  criticism  and  discus- 
sion ;  minds  trained  to  welcome  the  challenge  of 
intellectual  opposition — these  are  the  concrete 
institutions  which  show  up  the  distortions  of 
totalitarian  conspiracy  against  equal  rights. 
They  are  therefore  part  and  parcel  of  what  the 
Japanese  Fascist  knows  to  be  his  enemy. 

We  stand  on  the  proven  record  of  a  history 
wherein  there  has  been  more  of  good  than  of 
bad,  more  of  enlightened  and  enlightening  tra- 
dition than  appears  in  any  other  modern  his- 
tory. But  we  ask  strength  and  courage,  the  kind 
we  all  know  as  "guts",  and  the  kind  which  was 
once  referred  to  as  "the  rock"  of  mental  and 
moral  spirit.  With  these  we  can  work  tire- 
lessly to  devise  the  mechanisms  by  which  men 
will  learn  increasingly  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  nations  will  learn  the  greater  art  of 
interchanging  goods  and  services  and  the  in- 
tangibles of  civilized  progress  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  need  and  preference.  With  these  no 
man  need  go  hungry  here  at  home  and  no  land 
must  again  face  hunger  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Let  us  devise  the  actualities  for  reaching  this 
basic  goal,  and  we  may  discover  that  despair 
having  been  banished  from  the  hearts  of  men, 
much  that  seemed  insoluble  yesterday  admits 
of  decent  adjustment  tomorrow. 

We  are  determined  that  once  victory  in  the 
war  has  been  achieved,  as  it  assuredly  will  be 
achieved,  this  adjustment  shall  be  brought  about 
and  shall  endure. 


CONTINUED  RESISTANCE  OF  ALBANIA 
TO  ITALIAN  OCCUPATION 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

[Released  to  the  press  December  10] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  n 
unmindful  of  the  continued  resistance  of  tl 
Albanian  people  to  the  Italian  forces  of  occ 
pation.  The  effort  of  the  various  gueril 
bands  operating  against  the  common  enemy  : 
Albania  is  admired  and  appreciated.  The  Go 
ernment  and  people  of  the  United  States  loc 
forward  to  the  day  when  effective  military  a 
sistance  can  be  given  these  brave  men  to  drb 
the  invader  from  their  homes. 

Consistent  with  its  well-established  policy  n 
to  recognize  territorial  conquest  by  force,  tl 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  never  re 
ognized  the  annexation  of  Albania  by  the  Ita 
ian  crown.  The  joint  declaration  of  the  Pres 
dent  and  the  British  Prime  Minister,  made  c 
August  14,  1941,  known  as  the  "Atlantic  Cha 
ter"  provides  as  follows : 

"Third,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  1 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  whi( 
they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see  sovereig 
rights  and  self-government  restored  to  tho 
who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them." 

The  restoration  of  a  free  Albania  is  inhere] 
in  that  statement  of  principle. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
PERSONAL  REPRESENTATIVE  NEA 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  December  11] 

The  President  has  appointed  Mr.  Williai 
Phillips,  of  Massachusetts,  as  his  Personal  Rej 
resentative  to  serve  near  the  Government  ( 
India.  Mr.  Phillips,  who  entered  the  Dipl< 
matic  Service  of  the  United  States  in  1903,  hs 
rendered  his  Government  long  and  distil 
guished  service  in  the  Far  East,  Europe,  an 
Washington.  He  has  served  twice  as  Und< 
Secretary  of  State  and  was  American  Ambai 
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or  in  Kome  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
h  Italy.  In  recognition  of  these  services  he 
1  have  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador. 
Ir.  Phillips,  who  is  at  present  in  London,  is 
tected  to  proceed  to  New  Delhi  in  the  near 
ure  where  he  will  assume  charge  of  the  Amer- 
a  Mission  which  was  established  there  in 
member  1941  by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Wilson, 
jsequently,  Col.  Louis  Johnson  served  as  the 
sonal  Eepresentative  of  the  President  at 
v  Delhi. 


LEND-LEASE  AID  TO  ETHIOPIA 

eased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  December  10] 

'he  President  has  addressed  to  E.  K.  Stet- 
us,  Jr.,  Lend-Lease  Administrator,  a  letter 
text  of  which  follows : 

For  purposes  of  implementing  the  authority 
ferred  upon  you  as  Lend-Lease  Adminis- 
or  by  Executive  Order  No.  8926,  dated  Oc- 
jr  28,  1941,  and  in  order  to  enable  you  to 
inge  for  Lend-Lease  aid  to  the  Government 
Ethiopia,  I  hereby  find  that  the  defense  of 
iopia  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
tes." 


MERGENCY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
FOR  POLITICAL  DEFENSE 

he  Secretary  of  State,  in  making  a  report  to 
President  on  December  1,  1942  to  the  end 
;  legislation  may  be  enacted  by  Congress  to 
Die  the  United  States  to  continue  to  partici- 
J  in  the  work  of  the  Emergency  Advisory 
imittee  for  Political  Defense  for  the  dura- 
of  the  war  emergency  or  so  long  as  the 
erican  republics  may  deem  its  activities  es- 
ial  to  the  welfare  of  the  hemisphere,  said,  in 

rhe  Committee  inaugurated  its  work  at 
itevideo  on  April  15, 1942,  and  has  met  reg- 


ularly since  that  time.  It  is  giving  constant 
and  detailed  attention  to  a  wide  range  of  perti- 
nent studies  including  the  control  of  dangerous 
aliens,  prevention  of  abuse  of  citizenship,  regu- 
lation of  transit  across  boundaries,  and  preven- 
tion of  political  aggression.  The  Committee 
has  made  recommendations  to  the  American  re- 
publics with  respect  to  such  important  problems 
as  the  registration  and  control  of  the  movement 
of  enemy  aliens,  the  prevention  of  sabotage  with 
respect  to  hemisphere  shipping,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  an  inter-American  office  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  on  individuals  or  organi- 
zations engaged  in  subversive  activities. 

"The  activities  of  the  Committee  were  recog- 
nized, endorsed,  and  to  some  extent  expanded, 
by  the  Liter-American  Conference  of  Police 
and  Judicial  Authorities  held  at  Buenos  Aires 
from  May  27,  to  June  9, 1942,1  pursuant  to  reso- 
lutions of  the  Second  and  Third  Meetings  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Republics.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  dy- 
namic nature  of  the  problem  of  subversive  activ- 
ity requires  continuing  consideration  by  a  cen- 
tral body,  the  Conference  of  Police  and  Judicial 
Authorities  referred  a  number  of  special  ques- 
tions to  the  Committee  for  further  study  and 
for  the  preparation  of  appropriate  recommen- 
dations to  the  21  American  governments.     .  .  . 

"The  United  States  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee 2  is  assisted  by  technical  experts  from  this 
country  and  additional  technical  services  are  re- 
ceived from  the  secretariat  of  the  Committee 
and  through  the  close  cooperation  of  the  liaison 
official  in  each  of  the  American  republics. 

"The  success  and  effectiveness  of  the  Com- 
mittee's work  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
facilities  and  encouragement  offered  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  American  republics,  particu- 
larly those  chosen  to  designate  nationals  to  serve 
as  active  members.  The  position  of  leadership 
which  the  United  States  holds  in  the  military 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  democra- 


'«wocS" 


1  Bulletin  of  May  23, 1942,  p.  480. 

'Carl  B.  Spaeth,  former  Chief  of  American  Hemi- 
sphere Division,  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  for- 
mer Assistant  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 
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cies  is  equally  apparent  in  the  companion  sphere 
of  political  defense.     .  .  ." 

The  establishment  of  the  Emergency  Advis- 
ory Committee  for  Political  Defense,  pursuant 
to  resolution  XVII  adopted  at  the  Third  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Eepublics  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January 
1942,  in  order  to  combat  acts  of  aggression, 
including  sabotage,  espionage,  and  subversive 
propaganda  by  the  Axis  powers  against  both 
neutral  and  belligerent  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  was  announced  in  the  Bulletin 
of  April  11, 1942,  page  322.  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Mexico,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  and  the 
United  States  have  representatives  on  the  Com- 
mittee, which  functions  in  behalf  of  all  the  21 
American  republics. 


American  Republics 


GIFT  OF  THE  KING  OF  EGYPT  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  FORCES  IN  EGYPT 

[Released  to  the  press  December  12] 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  message 
to  His  Majesty  Farouk  I,  King  of  Egypt,  who 
has  made  a  gift  of  2,000  Egyptian  pounds  to  the 
American  forces  in  Egypt  on  the  occasion  of 
the  approaching  holiday  season: 

December  11,  1942. 

The  American  Minister  at  Cairo  has  informed 
me  of  Your  Majesty's  generous  gift  to  the  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Egypt  on  the  occasion  of  the 
approaching  holiday  season. 

In  expressing  my  personal  appreciation  of 
Your  Majesty's  generosity,  I  express  also  the 
gratitude  of  the  American  people  for  this  gra- 
cious contribution  to  the  happiness  of  the  men 
of  the  American  armed  forces  in  Your  Majesty's 
hospitable  country. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  for  the  personal  happiness  of  Your 
Majesty  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
Egypt. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  TH 
PRESIDENT  OF  CUBA 

[Released  to  the  press  December  6] 

His  Excellency  Maj.  Gen.  Fulgencio  Batist 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  will  arrr 
in  Washington  December  8,  where  he  will  be  r 
ceived  by  an  official  reception  committee  mi 
military  honors.  The  President  will  be  a 
companied  by  His  Excellency  Dr.  Jose  A.  Ma 
tinez,  Minister  of  State;  His  Excellency  Sefii 
Dr.  Aurelio  F.  Concheso,  Ambassador  of  Cub; 
the  Honorable  Spruille  Braden,  American  Ai. 
bassador  to  Cuba;  Mr.  Amando  Lopez  Casti 
Minister  of  the  Presidency;  Brig.  Gen.  Fra; 
cisco  Tabernilla,  Cuban  Army ;  Dr.  Oscar  Garc 
Montes,  Member  of  Cuban  National  Develo 
ment  Commission ;  Dr.  Pedro  Rodriguez  Capoi 
Chief  of  Protocol,  Cuban  Ministry  of  Stat 
Comdr.  Rolando  Pelaez,  Cuban  Navy,  Aid 
Maj.  Jorge  Hernandez,  Aide;  Dr.  Oscar  Fig 
rola  Infante,  Physician ;  and  Mr.  Rafael  MuL 
Private  Secretary. 

In  Washington  Brig.  Gen.  John  B.  Coult< 
U.S.A.,  and  Capt.  A.  H.  Addoms,  U.S.N.,  w 
join  the  party  as  Military  and  Naval  Aides,  i 
spectively. 

During  his  stay  in  Washington  Preside 
Batista  will  be  the  overnight  guest  of  the  Pres 
dent  at  the  White  House,  where  a  state  dinn 
will  be  given  in  his  honor. 

On  leaving  the  White  House  the  Preside 
will  go  to  Blair  House.  While  in  WashingU 
dinners  will  be  tendered  in  his  honor  by  the  Sc 
retary  of  State  and  the  Under  Secretary 
State.  The  Ambassador  of  Cuba  will  also  gi 
a  dinner  for  President  Batista,  followed  by 
reception.  Luncheons  will  be  given  in  his  hon 
by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Americ; 
Union  and  by  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  the  C 
ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  T 
President  will  also  visit  the  Capitol,  Annapol 
Mount  Vernon,  and  Arlington  National  Cen: 
tery. 
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^rom  Washington  President  Batista  will  pro- 
d  to  New  York,  where  he  will  be  entertained 
the  Mayor,  the  Cuban  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce,  and  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson.  He  will 
later  go  to  Buffalo  for  a  visit  to  war-industry 
plants. 


Treaty  Information 


AVIATION 

lvention  for  the  Unification  of  Certain  Rules 
delating  to  International  Transportation  by 
dr 

teria 

die  American  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim 
Monrovia  reported  by  a  despatch  dated  No- 
aber  4,  1942  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
>eria  had  notified  him  on  that  day  that  his 
vernment's  instrument  of  adherence  to  the 
[lvention  for  the  Unification  of  Certain  Bules 
lating  to  International  Transportation  by 
I  signed  at  Warsaw  on  October  12,  1929 
reaty  Series  876),  had  "been  deposited  with 
Polish  Government  in  Exile  by  the  Liberian 
aister  in  London". 

According  to  the  terms  of  article  38  of  the 
ivention  the  adherence  by  Liberia  will  be- 
ne effective  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  de- 
iit  of  the  instrument  of  adherence.  The  date 
the  deposit  was  not  given  in  the  notice  re- 
vved by  the  American  Charge  at  Monrovia. 


rhe  countries  in  respect  of  which  the  conven- 
n  is  now  in  force  as  a  result  of  ratification 
adherence  are  the  United  States  of  America ; 
istralia,  including  Papua,  Norfolk  Island, 
w  Guinea,  and  Nauru;  Belgium,  including 
lgian  Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi ;  Brazil; 
rma;  Czechoslovakia;  Danzig;  Denmark 
id  Faroe  Islands,  but  not  including  Green- 
id)  ;  Finland ;  France,  including  colonies, 
itectorates,  and  mandated  territories;  Ger- 
ny;  Great  Britain,  including  Aden  Colony, 
hamas,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  British  Guiana, 
itish   Honduras,   Ceylon,   Channel   Islands, 


Cyprus,  Falkland  Islands  and  dependencies, 
Fiji  Islands,  Gambia  (colony  and  protectorate), 
Gibraltar,  Gold  Coast  (colony,  Ashanti,  North- 
ern Territories,  Togoland),  Hong  Kong,  Isle  of 
Man,  Jamaica  (Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  and 
Cayman  Islands),  Kenya  (colony  and  protec- 
torate), Leeward  Islands  (Antigua,  Dominica, 
Montserrat,  St.  Christopher,  and  Nevis),  Virgin 
Islands,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Nigeria  (colony, 
protectorate,  Cameroons),  Northern  Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland  Protectorate,  Palestine  (excluding 
Trans- Jordan) ,  St.  Helena  and  Ascension,  Sey- 
chelles Islands,  Sierra  Leone  (colony  and  pro- 
tectorate), British  Somaliland,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Tanganyika,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
Uganda  (protectorate),  West  Pacific  Islands 
(Solomon  Islands,  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands 
Colony,  Tonga),  Trans- Jordan,  Windward 
Islands  (Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent),  Zan- 
zibar, Southern  Rhodesia,  Federated  Malay 
States  (Negri  Sembilan,  Pahang,  Perak,  Selan- 
gor),  Unfederated  Malay  States  (Johore,  Ke- 
dah,  Kelantan,  Perlis,  Trengganu),  Brunei, 
North  Borneo,  and  Sarawak ;  Greece ;  Hungary ; 
India;  Ireland;  Italy,  including  colonies  and 
Aegean  Islands ;  Latvia ;  Liechtenstein ;  Mexico ; 
Netherlands,  including  Netherlands  Indies, 
Surinam  and  Curacao;  Newfoundland;  New 
Zealand;  Norway  (and  possessions);  Poland; 
Rumania ;  Spain ;  Sweden ;  Switzerland ;  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics ;  and  Yugoslavia. 

COMMERCE 

Trade  Agreement  With  Argentina 

[Released  to  the  press  December  12] 

On  December  11,  1942  the  President  issued 
a  supplementary  proclamation  to  the  effect  that 
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the  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Argentina,  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  1941,  which  he  proclaimed  on  October 
31,  1941,  will  enter  definitively  into  force  on 
January  8,  1943. 

Pursuant  to  a  provision  in  the  agreement  it 
entered  provisionally  into  force  on  November 
15, 1941.  Pursuant  to  a  further  provision  in  the 
agreement  it  will  enter  definitively  into  force  30 
days  following  the  exchange  of  the  President's 
proclamation  of  the  agreement  and  the  instru- 
ment of  ratification  of  the  Government  of  Ar- 
gentina. The  Government  of  Argentina  hav- 
ing ratified  the  agreement  on  August  27,  1942, 
the  exchange  of  the  ratification  and  the  procla- 
mation of  October  31, 1941  took  place  at  Wash- 
ington on  December  9,  1942. 

The  texts  of  this  agreement  and  the  four  re- 
lated notes  will  be  printed  shortly  in  the  Execu- 
tive Agreement  Series.  An  analysis  of  the 
agreement  appeared  in  the  Bulletin,  Supple- 
ment of  October  18,  1941.  Announcement  of 
the  President's  proclamation  of  the  agreement 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  November  1, 1941, 
page  351. 


FINANCE 
Supplementary  Agreement  With   Haiti 

An  agreement  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Haitian  Government 
was  signed  at  Port-au-Prince  on  September  30, 
1942,  extending  the  moratorium  on  the  payment 
of  amortization  charges  on  the  Haitian  debt  to 
and  including  September  30, 1943. 

This  agreement  extends  for  one  year  the 
agreement  signed  on  September  30,  1941  (Exec- 
utive Agreement  Series  224)  and  provides : 

"(1)  All  the  receipts  of  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment shall  be  deposited  without  deduction  at 


the  Banque  Nationale  de  la  Republique  d'Hai , 
which  bank  shall  make  the  payments  providj 
for  by  the  loan  contracts  of  1922  and  1923,  i 
accordance  with  the  procedure  outlined  in  Ar  ■ 
cle  VI  of  the  Executive  Agreement  of  Septe:- 
berl3,  19411; 

"(2)  The  Government  of  the  Kepublic  ( 
Haiti  agrees  to  pay  $20,000  U.S.  currency  di. 
ing  the  period  October  1, 1942,  to  September  J 
1943,  inclusive,  on  account  of  the  amounts  i- 
quired  to  be  paid  under  the  loan  contracts  ( 
October  6, 1922  and  May  26,  1925  for  the  am(- 
tization  of  the  loans  of  1922  and  1923,  the  pi- 
visions  of  the  paragraph  designated  (2)  I 
Article  VI  of  the  Executive  Agreement  of  Se- 
tember  13,  1941,  and  those  of  the  subsequet 
paragraphs  of  the  said  article,  notwithstan- 
ing." 


Publications 


Department  of  State 

Exchange  of  Official  Publications:  Agreement  Betwei 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Iceland — Effect  I 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  August  17, 1942 ;  effecti; 
August  17,  1942.  Executive  Agreement  Series  2i. 
Publication  1837.    5  pp.    54. 


Legislation 


Amending  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940  [to  extend  for 
period  of  2  years  the  time  within  which  petitions  f 
naturalization  filed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  tl 


1  Executive  Agreement  Series  220.    See  also  the  Bi 
letin  of  Sept.  13,  1941,  p.  214. 
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iCt  may  be  heard,  and  to  extend  for  a  period  of  2 
ears  the  time  a  certain  class  of  citizens  may  have 
rithin  which  to  return  to  the  United  States  in  order 
)  preserve  their  citizenship].  H.  Rept.  2669,  77th 
long.,  on  H.R.  7709.     4  pp. 

lorations  of  Military  Forces  of  Cobelligerent  Na- 
ions.    H.  Rept.  2677,  77th  Cong.,  on  S.  2852.     2  pp. 


Settlement  of  Mexican  Claims  Act  of  1942.  H.  Repts. 
2679  and  2711,  77th  Cong.,  on  S.  2528.  9  pp.  and  10 
pp.,  respectively. 

Authorizing  the  Execution  of  Certain  Obligations  Under 
the  Treaties  of  1903  and  1936  With  Panama.  S. 
Rept.  1720,  Part  2,  77th  Cong.,  on  S.  J.  Res.  162.  (Mi- 
nority Views. )    9  pp. 
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UPPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  xNATIONS  BY  THE  FRENCH  IN  NORTH  AFRICA 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  INCLUDING  DECLARATION  BY  ADMIRAL  DARLAN 


eleased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  December  16] 

Since  November  8  the  people  of  North  Africa 
ve  accomplished  much  in  support  of  the  war 
brt  of  the  United  Nations,  and  in  doing  so 
ve  definitely  allied  themselves  on  the  side  of 
teralism  against  all  for  which  the  Axis  stands 
government.  I  am  informed  in  this  connec- 
>n  by  General  Eisenhower  that  Admiral  Dar- 
i  has  made  the  following  declaration : 

"French  Africa  with  the  Allies  must  make 
e  maximum  military  effort  for  the  defeat  of 
srmany  and  Italy.    This  will  be  accomplished 

the  unity  of  all  citizens,  regardless  of  their 
litical  or  religious  opinions,  in  an  orderly  and 
besive  fashion. 

"At  last  liberated  from  German  and  Italian 
strictions,  the  French  authorities  in  Africa 
11  adjust  the  situation  which  has  existed  in 
:ordance  with  French  national  traditions, 
ice  France  and  the  French  Empire  is  free 
)m  the  Axis  yoke,  the  French  people  them- 
ves  will  decide  freely  the  form  of  govern- 
snt  and  national  policy  they  desire. 
;'In  actual  accomplishment  the  high  commis- 
»ner  has  already  granted  full  and  complete 
inesty  to  all  against  whom  any  action  had 
en  taken  because  of  sympathy  to  the  Allies, 
srtain  of  these  have  been  given  important 
sts  in  the  High  Commissariat.  He  has  re- 
>red  to  their  proper  ranks  and  emoluments 

Army  officers  who  had  been  suspended  from 
ice  because  of  rendering  aid  to  the  Allies. 
i  is  now  organizing  a  body  of  representative 
ivate  citizens  to  work  with  him  in  an  advisory 
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and  consultative  capacity  in  carrying  on  official 
business.  Prisoners  and  internees  of  the 
United  Nations  were  promptly  released  and 
their  travel  to  seaboard  expedited. 

"The  High  Commissioner  has  begun  the  resto- 
ration of  rights  to  those  persons  from  whom 
these  had  previously  been  taken  because  of  race. 
Measures  have  been  taken  to  stop  immediately 
whatever  persecution  of  the  Jews  may  have 
resulted  from  the  laws  passed  in  France  under 
German  pressure.  His  announced  purpose  is 
to  give  just  treatment  to  all  elements  making  up 
the  complex  North  African  population  to  the 
end  that  all  can  dwell  and  work  together  under 
laws  insuring  mutual  tolerance  and  respect  for 
rights. 

"There  is  little  industrial  development  in 
North  Africa  and  Vichy  laws  prejudicial  to 
labor  unions  had  little  or  no  application  and 
all  reports  show  no  serious  problem  here.  Cen- 
sorship of  the  press  and  radio  in  which  Allied 
authorities  participate  is  only  that  which  is 
necessary  for  the  security  of  military  operation. 

"On  the  practical  military  side,  General 
Giraud  has  conducted  the  most  active  partici- 
pation of  the  Armed  Forces  of  North  and  West 
Africa  in  the  Allied  war  effort.  Units  of  sub- 
stantial size  under  the  leadership  of  General 
Giraud  are  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  United 
Nations  in  Tunisia  against  the  Germans  and 
Italians.  All  posts  and  airfield  facilities  in- 
cluding the  services  of  officials  and  technicians 
have  been  made  freely  available  for  use  by  the 
Allies.    North  African  shipping  is  already  en- 
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tering  the  services  of  the  Allied  Nations.  Rail- 
roads, motor  trucks,  communications,  public  and 
private  buildings  and  everything  that  North 
Africa  has  to  give  have  been  freely  offered  to 
the  Allied  Forces,  wherever  a  military  need 
exists. 

"I  have  stated  emphatically  and  repeatedly  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  General  Eisenhower, 
that  in  leading  North  and  West  Africa  against 
Germany  and  Italy  and  into  the  ranks  of  the 
United  Nations,  I  seek  no  assistance  or  support 
for  any  personal  ambitions.  I  have  announced 
that  my  sole  purpose  is  to  save  French  Africa, 
help  free  France  and  then  retire  to  private  life 
with  a  hope  that  the  future  leaders  of  France 
may  be  selected  by  the  French  people  themselves 
and  by  no  one  else." 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

[Released  to  the  press  December  17] 

At  his  press  conference  December  17,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  asked  the  following  ques- 
tion by  a  correspondent: 

"Apart  from  Admiral  Darlan's  statement,  do 
you  think  that  those  French  leaders  who  are 
eager  to  help  us  in  bringing  about  the  defeat  of 
the  Axis  should  now  try  to  cooperate  with  one 
and  another  in  the  common  effort?" 

In  reply  the  Secretary  made  the  following 
statement : 

"I  have  had  only  one  view  with  respect  to  the 
two  central  points  in  the  international  situation 
as  they  address  themselves  especially  to  the  Al- 
lied nations,  and  that  view  applies  universally 
and,not  to  any  one  country  or  one  people  any 
more  than  another.  The  first  central  point  is 
that  every  person  in  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  the  United  Nations  and  every  group  of  per- 
sons and  every  other  one  concerned  should  strive 
to  unify  their  efforts  in  the  support  of  the  Allied 
military  cause  until  final  success.  That  is  the 
supreme  and  the  immediate  question  that  ad- 
dresses itself  to  each  and  all  of  us  alike  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  We  need  all  the  help  we  can 
<ret 
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"With  the  victory  won  and  freedom  restor^ 
to  those  who  have  lost  it  or  who  are  seeking 
there  would  then  arise  under  point  three  of  tl 
Atlantic  Charter  the  fullest  opportunity  f.| 
each  people  to  select  their  leaders  and  the 
forms  of  government.  These  two  central  poin 
of  the  world  situation  have  been  expressed  hex 
tofore  by  myself  and  others." 


For  the  possible  assistance  of  correspondent 
point  three  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  is  quoted  h 
low: 

"Third,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  pe 
pies  to  choose  the  form  of  government  und1 
which  they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  s; 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  restore 
to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  ] 
them." 


ECONOMIC  MISSION  TO  FRENCH  NORI 
AFRICA 

An  economic  mission  has  been  sent  to  Frenj 
North  Africa  to  aid  Robert  Murphy,  Chi 
Civil  Affairs  Officer  on  the  staff  of  Lt.  Gt 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  the  Office  of  War  Info 
mation  announced  December  17.  The  missio 
consisting  of  United  States  and  United  Kin 
dom  representatives  already  on  the  scene,  w 
survey  (1)  French  North  African  requiremen 
for  non-military  supplies  from  the  Uniti 
States  and  other  United  Nations  sources;  ai 
(2)  production  and  supply  of  materials  th 
may  be  made  available  from  French  Nor 
Africa  for  needs  of  the  United  States  and  oth 
United  Nations. 

Representatives  from  the  United  States  i 
elude  Paul  T.  Culbertson,  Assistant  Chief,  Dh 
sion  of  European  Affairs,  Department  of  Stat 
Donald  Hiss,  Chief,  Division  of  Foreign  Fun 
Control,  Department  of  State;  Morris 
Rosenthal  and  Harold  W.  Starr,  Board  of  Ec 
nomic  Warfare ;  Lloyd  Cutler  and  Livingsta 
Short,  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administrate 
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osiah  DuBois,  Treasury  Department;  and 
.mold  A.  GarthofF,  Department  of  Agricul- 
lre. 


GERMAN  POLICY  OF  EXTERMINATION 
OF  THE  JEWISH  RACE 

Released  to  the  press  December  17] 

The  attention  of  the  Belgian,  Czechoslovak, 
•reek,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Norwegian, 
'olish,  Soviet,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
ad  Yugoslav  Governments  and  also  of  the 
'rench  National  Committee  has  been  drawn  to 
umerous  reports  from  Europe  that  the  German 
athorities,  not  content  with  denying  to  persons 
f  Jewish  race  in  all  the  territories  over  which 
leir  barbarous  rule  has  been  extended  the  most 
iementary  human  rights,  are  now  carrying  into 
Eiect  Hitler's  oft-repeated  intention  to  extermi- 
ate  the  Jewish  people  in  Europe.  From  all 
le  occupied  countries  Jews  are  being  trans- 
orted  in  conditions  of  appalling  horror  and 
rutality  to  eastern  Europe.  In  Poland,  which 
as  been  made  the  principal  Nazi  slaughter- 
ouse,  the  ghettos  established  by  the  German  in- 
ader  are  being  systematically  emptied  of  all 
ews  except  a  few  highly  skilled  workers  re- 
uired  for  war  industries.  None  of  those  taken 
way  are  ever  heard  of  again.  The  able-bodied 
re  slowly  worked  to  death  in  labor  camps.  The 
ifirm  are  left  to  die  of  exposure  and  starvation 
r  are  deliberately  massacred  in  mass  execu- 
ons.  The  number  of  victims  of  these  bloody 
ruelties  is  reckoned  in  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
mds  of  entirely  innocent  men,  women,  and 
hildren. 

The  above-mentioned  Governments  and  the 
'rench  National  Committee  condemn  in  the 
Wrongest  possible  terms  this  bestial  policy  of 
sld-blooded  extermination.  They  declare  that 
ich  events  can  only  strengthen  the  resolve  of 
11  freedom-loving  peoples  to  overthrow  the  bar- 
arous  Hitlerite  tyranny.  They  reaffirm  their 
jlemn  resolution  to  insure  that  those  responsi- 
le  for  these  crimes  shall  not  escape  retribution 
nd  to  press  on  with  the  necessary  practical 
leasures  to  this  end. 
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DECLARATION  OF  WAR  BY  ETHIOPIA 
AGAINST  THE  AXIS  POWERS 

[Released  to  the  press  December  17] 

The  following  telegram  has  been  sent  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  His  Imperial 
Majesty  Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia: 

December  16, 1942. 

I  have  received  Your  Majesty's  message  of 
December  1 x  informing  me  that  on  that  day 
Your  Majesty  proclaimed  that  a  state  of  war 
exists  between  the  Government  of  Ethiopia  and 
the  Governments  of  Italy,  Germany  and  Japan. 
By  virtue  of  this  historic  declaration  the  first 
nation  to  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Axis  op- 
pression has  joined  its  forces  with  those  of  the 
United  Nations  in  this  great  struggle  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  mankind.  In  accordance 
with  Your  Majesty's  wishes  I  am  taking  steps 
to  make  the  issuance  of  this  proclamation 
known  to  the  Governments  of  Italy,  Germany 
and  Japan. 

As  doubtless  Your  Majesty  has  learned,  a  few 
days  ago  I  announced  that  I  had  found  that  the 
defense  of  Ethiopia  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  thus  rendering  Your  Majesty's 
country  eligible  to  receive  Lend-Lease  aid. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
for  Your  Majesty's  happiness  and  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  Ethiopia. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt 


The  Far  East 


OPENING  OF  RADIOPHOTO  SERVICE 
WITH  CHINA 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  December  15] 

The  President,  in  connection  with  the  open- 
ing of  radiophoto  service  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  on  December  15  sent  a  hand- 
written letter  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  the  text  of  which  follows 


1  Not  printed. 
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My  Dear  Generalissimo  : 

The  once  vast  distances  between  our  two 
countries  have  been  successively  diminished  by 
the  steamship,  the  radio,  the  cable,  the  airplane, 
and  now  by  this  marvel  of  science  which  I  am 
utilizing  today. 

I  take  this  unique  chance  to  tell  you  how 
honored  the  people  of  this  country,  including 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  myself,  feel  to  have  with  us 
your  charming  and  distinguished  wife. 
Always  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  December  18] 

The  President  received  from  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  on  December  18  an  answer  to 
the  handwritten  message  which  he  transmitted 
to  the  Generalissimo  on  December  15.  Gen- 
eral Chiang's  message  was  dated  Chungking 
and,  like  the  message  sent  by  the  President,  was 
transmitted  by  radiophoto  service.  The  text 
follows  : 

My  Dear  President  : 

Your  handwritten  letter  transmitted  by 
radiophoto  is  an  immense  source  of  joy  to  me. 
By  this  newest  means  of  communication  the 
march  of  science  has  brought  us  closer  and 
closer  together.  May  this  be  a  symbol  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  United  Nations'  war 
efforts  and  of  the  early  realization  of  our  com- 
mon war  aims  in  advancing  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  equality  in  a  world  of  peace,  order  and 
happiness.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
warm  welcome  accorded  Madame  Chiang  by 
you  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  by  the  American 
people. 

With  cordial  greetings, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Chiang  Kai-shek 


Cultural  Relations 


METEOROLOGY  COURSES  FOR  STUDENT 
FROM  OTHER  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Training  in  meteorology  is  being  offered  b' 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  to  studenl 
from  all  the  American  republics,  and  the  initij 
courses  will  commence  February  1,  1943  z 
Medellin,  Colombia.  Upon  completion  of 
six  months'  course  at  Medellin,  it  is  planned  t 
bring  a  number  of  the  honor  students  to  th 
United  States  for  an  additional  year  of  moi 
extensive  training. 

Under  plans  developed  by  the  Weather  Bi 
reau,  the  Department  of  State,  the  Office  of  th 
Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  and  th 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  some  200  sti 
dents  will  be  trained. 

The  training  in  the  United  States  will  cor 
sist  of  nine  months'  study  at  one  of  the  five  majc1 
universities  in  this  country  specializing  V- 
meteorology:  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tec! 
nology;  New  York  University;  University  c 
Chicago;  California  Technological  Institute 
and  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Ai 
geles.  This  study  will  be  followed  by  assigr 
ment  to  two  months'  active  duty  with  the  Unite 
States  Weather  Bureau. 


DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS  FROM  OTHE 
AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

[Released  to  the  press  December  19] 

Dr.  M.  Ruiz  Castafieda,  official  of  the  D( 
partment  of  Public  Health  of  Mexico  and  pre 
f essor  of  the  National  School  of  Medicine,  wi' 
arrive  in  Washington  on  December  21  froi 
New  Orleans,  where  he  has  been  lecturing  a 
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ulane  University  at  the  invitation  of  the  head 
1  the  Department  of  Tropical  Medicine.  Dr. 
uiz  Castaneda  is  visiting  the  United  States 
a  guest  of  the  Department  of  State  and  while 
the  National  Capital  plans  to  confer  with 
ithorities  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health, 
iter,  he  will  probably  visit  leading  research 
titers  in  the  United  States. 

ileased  to  the  press  December  19] 

Dr.  Francisco  Villagran,  Director  of  the 
•eparatory  School  of  the  National  University 
Mexico,  arrived  in  the  United  States  on  De- 
nber  14,  as  a  guest  of  the  Department  of 
ate,  for  a  tour  of  university  centers,  prepara- 
ry  schools,  and  research  foundations  in  this 
untry.  Dr.  Villagran  will  observe  especially 
j  integration  of  biology  into  the  American  uni- 
rsity  system,  with  particular  attention  to  pho- 
?raphy  in  this  field,  the  relation  of  the 
nerican  college  student  to  faculty  and  ad- 
nistration,  and  the  part  that  military  train- 
l  plays  in  the  modern  university  curriculum. 


The  Department 


[E  UNITED  STATES  SECTION  OF  THE 
^NGLOAMERICAN  CARIBBEAN  COM- 
MISSION 

leased  to  the  press  December  19] 

rhe  State  Department  has  defined  as  follows 
J  relation  between  the  Anglo-American 
ribbean  Commission  and  the  Caribbean  Office 
the  Department  of  State.1 
rhe  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission 
s  been  set  up  by  agreement  between  the  Gov- 

Departmental  Order  1117,  of  Dec.  14,  1942. 
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ernments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.2  The  United  States  Section,  of  which 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Taussig  is  chairman,  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  President,  paralleling  a  sim- 
ilar organization  set  up  by  and  responsible  to 
the  British  Government  to  handle  matters 
relating  to  the  Caribbean  area. 

For  reasons  of  administrative  convenience, 
the  United  States  Section  of  the  Commission 
will  be  considered  an  integral  unit  of  the 
Department. 

The  Caribbean  Office  of  the  Department, 
headed  by  Mr.  Coert  duBois  since  its  establish- 
ment by  Departmental  Order  984,  of  October 
9,  1941,  in  addition  to  such  other  duties  as  have 
already  been  specifically  assigned  or  may  here- 
after be  directed  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  this  Office  is 
directly  responsible,  shall  serve  as  the  Execu- 
tive Agency  for  the  United  States  Section  of 
the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission, 
the  duties  of  which  include  the  initiation  and 
successful  accomplishment  of  projects  dealing 
with  the  public  health  and  welfare  of  the  pos- 
sessions and  territories  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  Caribbean  area.  The 
Caribbean  Office  in  the  discharge  of  its  func- 
tion as  Executive  Agency  will  (1)  furnish 
technical  assistance  on  plans  or  projects  worked 
up  by  the  Commission,  (2)  maintain  liaison 
jointly  in  behalf  of  the  Department  and  the 
Commission  with  other  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  concerned  with  common  or  related 
problems,  and  (3)  keep  the  Commission  appro- 
priately apprised  of  all  developments  in  its 
field  of  activity,  as  well  as  of  plans,  projects, 
or  procedures  developed  on  its  own  initiative 
and  of  common  interest. 


M 


'Created  Mar.   9,  1942.     See  Btjixetin  of  Mar.  14, 
1942.  p.  229. 
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COMMERCE 

Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty  Between  Argentina 
And  Venezuela 

The  American  Embassy  at  Buenos  Aires  re- 
ported by  a  despatch  dated  November  2,  1942 
that  a  reciprocal  trade  treaty  between  Argen- 
tina and  Venezuela  was  signed  on  October  29, 
1942  at  Buenos  Aires.  The  treaty  provides  for 
reciprocal  most-favored-nation  treatment  for 
the  products  of  one  country  entering  the  other; 
for  treatment  relating  to  foreign  exchange ;  and 
for  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  one 
country  in  the  other  in  matters  of  travel,  com- 
merce, and  legal  status.  No  special  internal 
taxes  will  be  collected  on  the  products  of  either 
country  in  the  other  country,  and  the  goods  of 
one  country  in  transit  through  the  other  shall 
not  be  subject  to  transit  taxes.  The  treaty  will 
enter  into  force  30  days  after  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  and  will  remain  in  force  until  ter- 
minated by  either  party  on  6  months'  notice. 

Statement  Concerning  Commercial  Relations 
Between  Peru  and  Venezuela 

There  is  printed  below  a  translation  of  a  state- 
ment concerning  commercial  relations  between 
Peru  and  Venezuela  signed  at  Lima  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1942,  as  transmitted  to  the  Department 
by  the  American  Embassy  at  Lima  under  date 
of  November  13,  1942 : 

"In  Lima,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month 
of  November,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  forty- 
two,  the  undersigned,  Dr.  Alfredo  Solf  y  Muro, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Peru,  and  Dr. 
Caracciolo  Parra  Perez,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  hav- 
ing met,  after  an  interchange  of  ideas  with  refer- 
ence to  the  various  aspects  of  the  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  moti- 
vated by  the  desire  to  increase  and  affirm  such 
relations,  have  verified  the  following: 
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"First. — That  there  exists  positive  interes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mutual  advantaj 
to  Peru  and  Venezuela,  in  the  development  < 
a  permanent  commercial  interchange. 

"Second. — That  such  interchange  can  1 
effected  by  reason  of  the  varied  nature  of  natur 
and  manufactured  products  of  both  countri 
contributing  to  supplying  the  respective  intern, 
markets  of  the  two  countries ; 

"And  have  decided  in  consequence  to  recor 
mend  to  their  respective  Governments  that  tb 
undertake  as  soon  as  possible  the  careful  stu< 
of  all  the  possibilities  of  commercial  intt 
change,  as  well  as  the  most  efficacious  for  favo 
ing  such  commercial  interchange,  and  that  tl 
two  Governments  continue  to  maintain  conta 
with  each  other  in  order  to  communicate  to  ea< 
other  all  pertinent  information,  coming  to  : 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  execution 
measures  of  various  kinds  which  would  lead 
a  better  mutual  understanding  of  such  poss 
bilities. 

"In  consequence  of  which,  they  sign  this  stai 
ment  in  duplicate. 

"C.  Parra  Perez 
"Alfredo  Solf  t  Mtjro" 


EDUCATION 

Convention  for  Cultural  Interchange  Betwee 
Brazil  and  Venezuela 

The  American  Ambassador  at  Rio  de  Janei 
reported  by  a  despatch  dated  October  23,  19 
that  a  Convention  for  Cultural  Interchange  t 
tween  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  Venezm 
was  signed  on  October  22, 1942.  The  conventi 
was  entered  into  as  a  result  of  the  Conventi 
for  the  Promotion  of  Inter-American  Cultui 
Relations  (Treaty  Series  928),  signed  at  Buen 
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res  on  December  23, 1936  at  the  Inter-Anieri- 
i  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace. 
Jnder  the  terms  of  the  convention  the  two 
vernments  undertake  to  stimulate  in  every 
y  possible  reciprocal  scholarships  for  uni- 
sity  professors,  members  of  scientific,  liter- 
',  and  artistic  groups,  professional  men,  and 
it-graduate  students.  An  exchange  of  official 
plications  by  the  national  libraries  at  Eio  de 
leiro  and  Caracas  is  provided  for,  and  the 
>  libraries  will  inaugurate,  respectively,  a 
izilian  section  and  a  Venezuelan  section.  Ex- 
itions  of  the  literary  works  of  each  of  the 
)  countries  will  be  held  periodically  in  Brazil 
I  Venezuela,  and  each  country  will  favor  the 
nslation  into  their  respective  languages  of 
most  noted  works  of  the  authors  of  the  other 
ntry. 

lvention  for  the  Encouragement  of  Historical 
Studies  Between  Venezuela  and  Peru 

'he  American  Embassy  at  Lima  reported  by 
[espatch  dated  November  13,  1942  that  a 
lvention  for  the  Encouragement  of  His- 
cal  Studies  Between  the  Governments  of 
lezuela  and  Peru  was  signed  at  Lima  on 
rember  11,  1942.  The  convention  provides 
the  interchange  of  professors ;  for  the  pro- 
on  of  scholarships;  for  the  encouragement 
ravel  by  university  professors ;  and  for  the 
blishment  of  an  interchange  of  historical 
ilications  and  documents  and  of  photo- 
phic  reproductions  of  the  documents,  manu- 
pts,  ichonographs,  and  other  historic  relics 
;he  epoch  of  independence,  under  the  pro- 
ion  of  the  respective  Governments.  Both 
rernments  agree  to  conserve  and  repair  his- 
c  monuments  and  sites  and  to  make  possi- 
access  thereto  to  coming  generations  and 
oreign  visitors. 

AGRICULTURE 

eement  for  the  Establishment  and  Operation 
F  an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
cuador 

y  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Secre- 
r  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America 


and  the  Ecuadoran  Minister  at  Washington, 
dated  October  20  and  October  29,  1942,  respec- 
tively, the  two  Governments  indicated  their 
approval  of  the  provisions  of  a  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  signed  on  August  12,  1942  at 
Quito,  Ecuador,  by  the  Honorable  Claude  R. 
Wickard,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  by  His  Excellency 
Ricardo  Crespo  Ordonez,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador;  and  by  Mr. 
Eric  F.  Lamb  and  Seiior  V.  Illingworth,  Gen- 
eral Manager  and  President,  respectively,  of  the 
Corporacion  Ecuatoriana  de  Fomento,  relating 
to  the  establishment  and  operation  of  an  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  in  Ecuador,  and 
confirmed  their  understanding  that  the  Memo- 
randum constituted  an  agreement  between  the 
two  countries  effective  as  of  August  12,  1942. 
The  agreement  will  remain  in  force  for  a  pe- 
riod of  10  years,  unless  the  Congress  of  either 
country  shall  fail  to  appropriate  the  funds  nec- 
essary for  its  execution,  in  which  event  it  may 
be  terminated  on  60  days'  written  notice  by 
either  Government  to  the  other  Government. 

Agreement  for  the  Establishment  and  Operation 
of  an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
El  Salvador 

By  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Salvadoran  Minister  at  Washington,  dated  No- 
vember 24  and  December  2,  1942,  respectively, 
the  two  Governments  indicated  their  approval 
of  the  provisions  of  a  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing signed  on  October  21,  1942  by  the 
Honorable  Claude  R.  Wickard,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  by  Sehor  Hector  David  Castro,  Salva- 
doran Minister  at  Washington,  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  an  agricultural 
experiment  station  in  El  Salvador,  and  con- 
firmed their  understanding  that  the  Memoran- 
dum constituted  an  agreement  between  the  two 
countries  effective  October  21,  1942.  The 
agreement  will  remain  in  force  for  a  period 
of  10  j'ears  unless  the  Congress  of  either  coun- 
try shall  fail  to  appropriate  the  funds  neces- 
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sary  for  its  execution,  in  which  event  it  may 
be  terminated  on  60  days'  written  notice  by 
either  Government  to  the  other  Government. 


Publications 


Department  of  State 

Boundaries  of  the  Latin  American  Republics:  An  An- 
notated List  of  Documents,  1493-1825  (Tentative 
Version).    Publication  1835.     vi,  76  pp.     15(t. 

Principles  Applying  to  the  Provision  of  Aid  to  the 
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'he  War 

CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE  TO  THE  ARMED  FORCES  OF  OUR  ALLIES 


leased  to  the  press  December  24] 

\.  message  of  the  President  conveying  the 
son's  greetings  to  the  armed  forces  and  aux- 
,ry  services  of  our  allies  has  been  sent  to  the 
jropriate  American  displomatic  missions  for 
nsmission  to  the  heads  of  the  governments  of 
following  countries:  Australia,  Belgium, 
izil,  Canada,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
•choslovakia,  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salva- 
|  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
nduras,  India,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Nether- 
ds,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pan- 
i,  Poland,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  of 
net  Socialist  Republics,  Yugoslavia, 
'he  message  has  also  been  sent  to  the  Presi- 
t  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines ; 
;he  Emperor  of  Ethiopia;  to  the  American 
bassy  at  London  for  communication  through 
miral  Stark  to  the  French  National  Corn- 
tee;  and  to  the  Honorable  Robert  D.  Mur- 
r,  Civil  Affairs  Officer  on  General  Eisen- 
rer's  staff  at  Algiers,  for  communication  to 
leral  Giraud. 
he  text  of  the  message  follows : 

Struggling  side  by  side  against  powerful 
i,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  soldiers  of 
se  nations  large  and  small  which  are  united 
lefense  of  freedom  and  justice  and  human 
its  face  the  holiday  season  far  from  home, 
)ss  oceans  or  continents,  in  fields  of  desert 


sand  or  winter  snow,  in  jungles  or  forests,  on 
warships  or  merchant  vessels,  on  island  ram- 
parts from  Iceland  to  the  Solomons,  in  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds. 

"They  strive  to  the  limit  of  their  strength, 
without  regard  for  the  clock  or  the  calendar,  to 
hold  the  enemy  in  check  and  to  push  him  back. 
They  strike  mighty  blows  and  receive  blows  in 
return.  They  fight  the  good  fight  in  order  that 
they  may  win  the  victory  which  will  bring  to 
the  world  peace,  freedom,  and  the  advancement 
of  human  welfare. 

"With  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  gratitude, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has,  by  a  joint 
resolution,  asked  me  to  transmit,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  the  armed 
forces  and  auxiliary  services  of  our  allies  on 
land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air,  best  wishes  and 
greetings  of  the  season  to  them  and  to  their 
families  and  a  fervent  hope  and  prayer  for  a 
speedy  and  complete  victory  and  a  lasting 
peace. 

"Accordingly,  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  if 
you  will  convey  to  your  armed  forces  and  aux- 
iliary services,  in  the  name  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  my  own  name,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  cordial  wishes  and  greetings  and  the  hope 
and  prayer  expressed  in  the  joint  resolution. 
"Franklin  D  Roosevelt" 


ASSASSINATION  OF  ADMIRAL  DARLAN 


jased  to  the  press  December  26] 

a  answer  to  questions  at  a  press  conference 
irding  the  situation  in  North  Africa  and  the 
ssination  of  Admiral  Darlan,  the  Secretary 
5tate  said : 

603037— 42 


"The  all-important  consideration  is  that  we 
be  not  diverted  for  a  moment  from  the  supreme 
objective  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  present 
battle  against  the  Axis  forces  for  control  of  the 
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African    continent    and    the    Mediterranean. 
This  battle  is  still  at  a  crucial  and  critical  stage. 
The  fullest  measure  of  unified  support  is  needed 
by  General  Eisenhower  and  his  associates. 
"Of  Admiral  Darlan,  it  may  be  repeated  that 
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the  part  he  played  in  North  Africa  related  pi 
marily  to  the  military  situation  and  was  of  i- 
calculable  aid  to  the  allied  armies  in  the  batls 
which  is  still  raging.  His  assassination  m 
an  odious  and  cowardly  act." 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  FORMER  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN 


VA 


[Released  to  the  press  December  20] 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of 

wrath  are  stored, 
He   has   loosed   the   fateful   lightning  of   his   terrible 

swift  sword, 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

You,  gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class  of 
Trinity  College,  have  completed  the  first  part  of 
your  education.  You  have  learned  many  things 
during  your  years  at  Trinity.  You  can  have 
learned  nothing  more  fundamental  than  the 
meaning  of  the  word  truth,  for  truth  is  all- 
embracing.  It  comprises  all  knowledge  and 
learning,  all  justice  and  balance  and  correct  per- 
spective, and  all  the  beauty  of  living  and  of  life. 
"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty",  wrote  Keats, 
"That  is  all  we  know  in  life  and  all  we  need  to 
know." 

Today  we  are  at  war.  It  was  not  a  war  of  our 
choosing;  we  were  treacherously  attacked  by 
forces  whose  stimulus  was  that  of  ambitious 
greed,  and  we  responded  as  only  a  free  and 
powerful,  truth-loving  and  God-loving  nation 
could  respond,  by  reluctantly  unsheathing  that 
terrible  sword  which  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour  we  are  swiftly  whetting  for  the  work  in 
hand.  We  have  unsheathed  that  sword  not  only 
to  defend  our  homes  and  our  women  and  our 
children  and  our  children's  children — and,  yes, 
ourselves — from  eventual  enslavement  but  that 
truth  might  prevail  and  that  the  foul  miasma 
of  untruth  and  falseness  and  lies  with  which  our 
enemies  seek  to  blot  out  the  sun  in  every  coun- 
try that  falls  under  their  galling  yoke  shall 
never  poison  the  pure  air  of  our  own  beloved 
land.    That  sword  of  ours  will  not  be  sheathed 


1  Commencement  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Joseph  C.  Grew  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn., 
Dec.  20,  1942,  and  broadcast  over  Station  WNBC. 


until  the  danger  is  past  and,  let  us  hope,  is  swe 
from  the  world  for  all  time  to  come.  Is  not  til 
a  cause  worth  living  for,  and  fighting  for,  ajl 
dying  for  if  necessary  ? 

In  that  enlightened  work,  gentlemen,  you  a 
to  play  your  part.  I  wish  I  could  hold  out: 
you  the  prospect  of  the  gracious  living  of  old: 
days,  those  brief  intervals  between  wars  whu 
for  a  small  minority  of  mankind,  the  quest  }i 
truth  was  a  normal  and  peaceful  concomit^i 
of  life,  when  truth  could  be  defended  by  wolf 
alone.  Alas,  for  many  years  that  cannot  be,  nj 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  you  face,  would  you  ha 
it  otherwise ;  for  no  man,  if  he  is  worth  his  ga 
would  shirk  in  any  degree  whatsoever  the  gn< 
responsibilities  and  labor  and  danger  wM 
right-thinking  tells  him  must  be  his  portin 
"Though  love  repine  and  reason  chafe,  th<< 
came  a  voice  without  reply:  'Tis  man's  peri 
tion  to  be  safe,  when  for  the  truth  he  ought < 
die."  God's  truth  is  marching  on.  You  cok 
not,  if  you  would,  retard  that  march.  "Xi 
would  not  if  you  could.  For  in  giving  all  tl, 
you  have,  applying  all  that  you  have  learn 
and  assimilated  in  this  college,  to  the  furtlv 
ance  of  that  march  of  Truth,  you  are  to  find  ij 
profound  satisfaction  and  great  inspiration 
living  for  an  ideal,  for  your  country,  for  civilh 
tion,  and  for  the  future  freedom  of  humani; 
"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  ..."  I  cam- 
deplore  that  outlook  and  vista  that  you  fl 
today.  I  can  only  congratulate  you  that  jj 
have,  each  of  you,  from  the  very  start,  a  ma? 
work  to  do — work  that  may  try  your  very  Boj 
but  from  which  you  will  profit  and  grow  A 
your  country  will  profit  and  grow  by  possessij 
you  as  citizens.  "And  if  I  drink  oblivion  0) 
day",  wrote  George  Meredith,  "so  shorten  1 1 
stature  of  my  soul."    Only  by  functioning* 
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b  limit  of  our  several  capacities  in  the  cir- 
mstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  can  we 
d  to  our  stature.  At  this  time  cf  national 
El,  who  would  fail  in  that  maximum  effort? 
A.nd  now  I  turn  to  one  phase  of  the  scene  that 
Kronts  you.  I  turn  to  it  because  it  is  the 
ase  of  our  war  problem  that  I  know  most 
1st.  That  is  our  war  with  Japan.  I  do  not 
•  a  moment  presume  to  touch  upon  questions 
Bigh  policy  a-nd  strategy  in  the  fighting  of 
s  war  nor  upon  the  relative  emphasis  to  be 
iced  on  the  various  theaters  of  war.  Our 
rhest  leaders  are  taking  care  of  that.  I  speak 
rely  of  the  Japanese  war  machine  as  I  have 
3\vn  it  and  have  seen  it  grow,  in  power  and 
ermination  and  overweening  ambition,  dur- 
;the  past  10  years  of  my  mission  to  Japan, 
jet  me  paint  for  you  the  picture  as  I  see  it. 
you  who  are  about  to  take  part  in  our  na- 
nal  life  have  the  right  to  know  as  much  as  can 
known  about  the  problem  that  confronts  us. 
hall  not  overstate  the  case  nor  overdraw  the 
lore.  Let  us  look  at  that  picture  as  it  faces 
today. 

Sven  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Japan  was  strong 
I  possessed  a  military  machine  of  great 
ver — and  when  I  speak  of  that  military  ma- 
ne I  include  all  branches  of  the  Japanese 
led  forces:  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  air 
ce.  That  military  machine  had  been  stead- 
strengthened  and  developed  dining  many 
vs.  especially  since  Japan's  invasion  of  Man- 
iria  in  1931.  an  act  of  unprovoked  aggres- 
a  which,  in  effect,  commenced  the  exp.ui- 
list  movement  of  Japan  in  total  disregard  of 
rights  and  legitimate  interests  of  any  na- 
l  or  of  any  people  that  might  stand  in  the 
f  of  that  movement.  In  1P?>7  came  Japan's 
feion  of  north  China  and  Shanghai,  which 
to  the  past  six  years  of  Sino-Japanese  war- 
;.  The  Japanese  did  not  wish  to  clothe  that 
tmous  campaign  with  the  name  of  war: 
v  called  it  first  the  "China  Incident",  and 
r,  when  great  Japanese  armies  were  trying 
perately  but  futilely,  year  after  year,  to  de- 
iy  the  manpower  and  break  the  magnificent 
rage  and  fighting  spirit  of  the  ill-equipped 
determined  forces  of  Generalissimo  Chiang 


Kai-shek,  the  Japanese  people,  even  with  their 
own  unbalanced  humor,  could  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  sardonic  humor  of  the  term  incident, 
and  they  then,  with  tragi-comical  deliberation, 
dubbed  the  campaign  the  "China  Affair".  But 
never  "war"'.    So  it  is  today. 

But  during  all  these  years  of  their  unavail- 
ing effort  to  conquer  China  and  to  bring  about 
the  surrender  of  the  Chinese  National  Govern- 
ment those  Japanese  armed  forces  were  using 
China  as  a  training  ground  in  preparation  for 
the  greater  war.  already  carefully  planned,  for 
their  eventual  conquest  and  intended  permanent 
control  of  all  so-called  "Greater  East  Asia  in- 
cluding the  South  Seas"  and  for  the  imposition 
upon  the  peoples  of  those  far-flung  areas  of 
what  Japan  is  pleased  to  refer  to  as  the  "New 
Order"  and  the  "Co-Prosperity  Sphere".  We 
know  what  that  euphemistic  slogan  "Co-Pros- 
perity" means:  it  denotes  absolute  hegemony — 
economic,  financial,  political — for  Japan's  own 
purely  selfish  interests  and  the  virtual  enslave- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  those  territories  to  do 
the  bidding  of  their  Japanese  masters.  This 
statement  is  not  a  figment  of  the  imagination; 
it  is  based  on  practical  experier.ee  in  other 
regions  already  subjected  to  Japan's  domina- 
tion. Such  a  regime  will  be  imposed  in  every 
area  that  may  fall  under  Japan's  domination. 

During  all  this  period  of  preparation  the 
Japanese  military  machine  has  been  steadily  ex- 
panded and  strengthened  and  trained  to  a  knife- 
edge  of  war  efficiency — in  landing  on  beaches,  in 
jungle  fighting,  and  in  all  the  many  different 
forms  of  warfare  which  it  was  later  to  encounter. 
Let  me  give  you  merely  one  illustration  of  the 
sort  of  Spartan  training  to  which  those  Japa- 
nese soldiers  are  subjected.  Before  the  war 
American  officers  from  our  Army  and  Navy  and 
from  the  Department  of  State  used  to  be  sent  to 
our  Embassy  in  Tokyo  to  study  the  Japanese 
language,  the  Army  officers  being  assigned  from 
time  to  time  to  observation  duty  with  Japanese 
regiments.  On  one  occasion,  during  a  4-day 
maneuver  period,  the  Japanese  commanding 
officer  took  his  unit  on  a  29-hour  march  without 
res;  :  some  of  the  soldiers  actually  fell  asleep 
while  marching,  so  great  was  their  fatigue,  and 
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one  officer  ran  into  a  pile  of  lumber  on  the  way. 
At  the  end  of  this  grueling  test  the  commanding 
officer,  instead  of  allowing  his  men  to  rest,  im- 
mediately sent  them  out  to  take  up  defense  posi- 
tions and  on  patrol.  The  American  officer, 
astonished  at  this  inhumane  treatment,  inquired 
why  the  troops  could  not  be  allowed  a  modicum 
of  sleep  in  view  of  their  obvious  nearness  to 
collapse.  "My  men  know  how  to  sleep  already", 
replied  the  Japanese  officer ;  "I  am  training  them 
to  learn  to  stay  awake."  Add  to  that  intensive 
training  the  native  courage  of  the  Japanese  sol- 
diers and  sailors  and  airmen,  their  determined 
obedience,  to  orders  even  in  the  face  of  certain 
death,  and  their  fanatical  joy  in  dying  for  their 
Emperor  on  the  field  of  battle,  thus  acquiring 
merit  with  their  revered  ancestors  in  the  life  to 
come,  and  you  get  a  grim  conception  of  the 
formidable  character  of  that  Japanese  fighting 
machine.  Let  me  add  that  the  jealous  personal 
disputes,  endless  red  tape,  and  face-saving  ex- 
pedients which  characterize  the  civil  life  of 
Japan  in  times  of  peace  wholly  disappear  in 
war ;  the  various  branches  of  their  armed  forces 
cooperate  in  well-nigh  perfect  coordination,  and 
their  staff  work,  strategy,  and  tactics  are  of  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.  The  precision  and 
speed  of  their  campaign  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  their  rapid  taking  of  Singapore  are  suffi- 
cient proof  of  that.  Furthermore,  in  war  Japan 
is  wholly  totalitarian ;  her  economy  is  planned 
and  carried  out  to  the  last  detail;  a  Cabinet 
Planning  Board,  composed  of  military  experts 
from  whose  orders  there  is  no  appeal,  directs  the 
use  that  shall  be  made  of  all  personal  and  cor- 
porate wealth  and  determines  all  questions  re- 
lating to  production.  No  word  of  criticism  of 
the  Government  or  its  acts  is  tolerated ;  the  so- 
called  "thought  control"  police  take  care  of  that. 
Labor  unions  are  powerless.  In  war  Japan  is  a 
unit,  thinks  and  acts  as  a  unit,  labors  and  fights 
as  a  unit. 

With  that  background,  and  having  in  mind 
the  strength  and  power  of  Japan  even  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  consider  for  a  moment  the  scene 
as  it  has  developed  in  the  Far  East.  Consider 
the    tremendous    holdings    of    Japan    today: 


Korea,  Manchuria,  great  areas  in  China  prope 
Formosa,  the  Spratly  Islands,  Indochina,  Tha 
land,  Burma  and  the  Andamans,  the  entire  M 
lay  Peninsula,  Hongkong  and  Singapore,  tl 
Philippines,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  an 
farther  to  the  south  and  to  the  east,  myriads  < 
islands  many  of  which  are  unsinkable  aircra 
carriers.  Those  areas  contain  all — mind  yo 
all — the  raw  materials  essential  to  the  develo; 
ment  of  national  power :  rubber,  oil,  tin,  meta] 
and  foodstuffs — everything  that  the  most  cor 
prehensive  economy  can  desire;  and  they  co: 
tain,  furthermore,  millions  of  native  inhabitan 
who,  experience  has  proved  beyond  peradve: 
ture,  will  be  enslaved  as  skilled  and  unskilk 
labor  by  Japan  to  process  those  raw  materia 
for  immediate  and  future  use.  Add  to  that  tl 
stores  of  scrap  iron  for  the  making  of  steel  whi< 
have  been  accumulating  these  many  years  : 
the  Japanese  homeland  and  the  further  stor 
acquired  in  the  many  conquered  and  occupii 
ports.  There  you  have  a  recipe  and  the  ingrec 
ents  for  national  strength  and  power  that  defe 
the  imagination  even  approximately  to  assess. 
Now  to  this  recipe  and  these  ingredients  ac 
one  further  element  of  grimly  ominous  pu 
port.  During  all  my  10  years  in  Japan  I  ha 
read  the  books,  the  speeches,  the  newspaper  ai 
magazine  articles  of  highly  placed  Japanese, 
generals  and  admirals,  of  statesmen  and  dipl 
mats  and  politicians.  Sometimes  thinly  veile 
sometimes  not  even  veiled,  has  emerged  the 
overweening  ambition  eventually  to  invade  ai 
to  conquer  these  United  States.  In  their  thin 
ing,  even  the  megalomania  of  Hitler  is  su 
passed.  Fantastic  if  you  will,  but  to  them  it 
not  fantastic.  It  was  not  fantastic  when  t 
foremost  Japanese  admiral,  as  recently  occurre 
publicly  stated  in  all  seriousness  that  he  inten 
that  the  peace  after  this  war  will  be  dictated 
the  White  House  in  Washington— by  Japan, 
might  be  1  year  or  2  years  or  5  or  10  years  t 
fore  that  Japanese  military  machine  would  ffi 
itself  ready  to  undertake  an  all-out  attack  < 
this  Western  Hemisphere  of  ours;  they  thei 
selves  have  spoken  of  a  100-year  war;  but  o 
fact  is  as  certain  as  the  law  of  gravity:  if  "< 
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iould  allow  the  Japanese  to  dig  in  permanently 
1  the  far-flung  areas  now  occupied,  if  we  should 
How  them  to  consolidate  and  to  crystallize  their 
1-gotten  gains,  if  we  should  allow  them  time 
)  fortify  those  gains  to  the  nth  degree,  as  they 
ssuredly  will  attempt  to  do,  it  would  be  only  a 
aestion  of  time  before  they  attempted  the  con- 
trast of  American  territory  nearer  home.  In 
a  respect  do  I  overstate  this  case.  My  judg- 
lent  is  based  on  no  wild  surmise  nor  upon  any 
ir-fetched  and  imaginative  hypothesis.  It  is 
ised  on  facts,  which  are  there  for  all  to  see, 
id  upon  10  long  years  of  intimate  experience 
id  observation. 

What  worries  me  in  the  attitude  of  our  fel- 
w  countrymen  is  first  the  utterly  fallacious 
"e-war  thinking  which  still  widely  persists,  to 
ie  effect  that  the  Japanese,  a  race  of  little  men, 
>od  copyists  but  poor  inventors,  are  incapable 
1  developing  such  power  as  could  ever  seri- 
isly  threaten  our  home  shores,  our  cities,  and 
it  homes,  a  habit  of  mind  which  is  reinforced 
'  the  great  distances  separating  our  homeland 
om  the  eastern  and  southern  battle  fronts  to- 
ly.  Second,  I  am  worried  by  the  reaction  of 
ir  people  to  the  current  successes  of  our  heroic 
jhting  men  in  the  Solomons  and  New  Guinea, 
r  after  each  hard-won  victory  the  spirits  of 
ir  people  soar.  Moral  stimulation  is  good; 
it  moral  complacency  is  the  most  dangerous 
.bit  of  mind  we  can  develop,  and  that  danger 
serious  and  ever-present.  I  have  seen  with 
y  own  eyes  in  some  cases  and  I  have  had  first- 
ad  vivid  personal  accounts  in  many  other 
ses  of  the  horrible  tortures  inflicted  on  some 
our  fellow  citizens  by  those  utterly  brutal, 
thless,  and  sadistic  Japanese  military  police; 
•eceived  in  Tokyo  the  first-hand  stories  of  the 
pe  of  Nanking;  I  have  watched  during  these 
:eful  years  the  purposeful  bombing  of  our 
nerican  religious  missions  throughout  China, 
Br  300  incidents  of  infamous  destruction  of 
nerican  life  and  property,  the  intentional 
king  of  the  Panay,  the  attempts  on  the 
■tuila  and  on  our  Embassy  in  Chungking,  and 
ler  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  military  ex- 
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tremists  to  bring  on  war  with  the  United  States 
for  the  very  purpose  of  leading  up  to  the  even- 
tual carrying-out  of  their  fell  designs;  and  I 
say  to  you,  without  hesitation  or  reserve,  that 
our  own  country,  our  cities,  our  homes  are  in 
dire  peril  from  the  overweening  ambition  and 
the  potential  power  of  that  Japanese  military 
machine — a  power  that  renders  Japan  poten- 
tially the  strongest  nation  in  the  world — poten- 
tially stronger  than  Great  Britain  or  Germany 
or  Russia  or  the  United  States — and  that  only 
when  that  military  caste  and  its  machine  have 
been  wholly  crushed  and  destroyed  on  the  field 
of  battle,  by  land  and  air  and  sea,  and  dis- 
credited in  the  eyes  of  its  own  people,  and  ren- 
dered impotent  either  to  fight  further  or  further 
to  reproduce  itself  in  the  future,  shall  we  in  our 
own  land  be  free  from  that  hideous  danger  and 
be  able  once  again  to  turn  to  paths  of  peace. 

Gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class,  I  have 
spoken  to  you  bluntly,  I  have  talked  of  tragi- 
cally serious  matters  because  I  believe  that  this 
is  not  the  time  for  conventional  commencement 
addresses.  Today  the  battleground  for  truth  is 
on  every  college  campus;  there  are  no  more 
ivory  towers ;  there  is  no  more  shelter  from  the 
winds  of  controversy.  In  your  classrooms  you 
have  studied  history,  you  have  traced  man's 
long  and  painful  struggle  toward  freedom  and 
truth.  Today  you  join  the  stream  of  history, 
you  take  up  the  battle  for  truth.  I  cannot  con- 
dole with  you;  I  can  only  wish  you  Godspeed 
on  the  most  serious  adventure  that  man  has  ever 
undertaken. 

A  long,  hard,  bitter  road  stretches  before  us,  a 
road  beset  with  "blood,  toil,  sweat,  and  tears". 
Where  does  it  lead  ?  It  leads  eventually  to  vic- 
tory ;  of  that  I  have  not  one  iota  of  doubt.  Vic- 
tory not  only  in  the  sense  of  the  triumph  of 
our  armed  power ;  not  only  in  sense  of  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  aggressive  power  of  the 
enemy;  not  only  in  sense  of  the  liberation  of 
millions  of  enslaved  people  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
You  have  your  part  to  play  in  that  victory. 
You  have  an  infinitely  more  difficult  part  to 
play  in  the  translation  of  that  victory  into  last- 
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ing  peace.  For  the  victory  of  our  armed  forces 
is  only  a  prelude  to  the  victory  of  truth  and 
justice  in  the  making  of  a  new  world.  You 
will  have  a  chance  to  help  build  that  world,  a 
chance  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  a 
chance  to  turn  the  stream  of  history  into  new 
channels  of  human  progress  and  happiness. 
You  have  that  precious  opportunity;  you  will 
not  value  it  lightly  I  know,  for  you  have  built 
up  in  your  years  at  Trinity  College  a  moral 
and  spiritual  foundation,  a  respect  for  truth 
which  will  strengthen  you  and  guide  you 
through  the  great  adventure  on  which  you  em- 
bark today. 

"His  truth" — God's  truth— "is  marching  on !" 
March  with  it  into  the  future ;  carry  it  as  your 
banner;  and  may  God  bless  you  in  the  efforts 
which  will  be  yours,  efforts  consecrated  to  the 
security  and  welfare  of  your  country— our 
country — and  of  mankind. 


PROCLAIMED    LIST:    CUMULATIVE    SUP- 
PLEMENT 2  TO  REVISION  IV 

[Released  to  the  press  December  22] 

The  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  the  Co- 
ordinator of  Inter- American  Affairs,  on  Decem- 
ber 22  issued  Cumulative  Supplement  2  to  Re- 
vision IV  of  the  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain 
Blocked  Nationals,  promulgated  November  12, 
1942. 

Cumulative  Supplement  2  to  Revision  IV  su- 
persedes Cumulative  Supplement  1,  dated  No- 
vember 20, 1942.  Cumulative  Supplement  2  in- 
cludes both  the  new  additions,  amendments,  and 
deletions  made  with  this  supplement  and  all  the 
additions,  amendments,  and  deletions  which 
have  previously  been  made  to  the  Proclaimed 
List  since  Revision  IV,  dated  November  12, 
1942.  Accordingly,  the  current  Cumulative 
Supplement  2  and  Revision  IV  together  con- 
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stitute  the  effective  List,  and  Cumulative  Sup- 
plement 1,  dated  November  20,  1942,  should  be 
destroyed.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  future 
cumulative  supplements,  superseding  all  prioi 
supplements,  will  be  issued  regularly  every  f  oui 
weeks.  It  is  believed  that  the  new  procedure  foi 
issuing  cumulative  supplements  will  be  of  greal 
assistance  to  users  of  the  List. 

Part  I  of  Cumulative  Supplement  2  contains 
239  additional  listings  in  the  other  Americar 
republics  and  36  deletions.  Part  II  contains 
134  additional  listings  outside  the  American  rei 
publics  and  16  deletions. 

The  additional  listings  contained  in  this  sup: 
plement  and  in  previous  supplements  covei 
many  cases  where  a  person  or  firm  has  been  in 
eluded  on  the  List  because  of  dealings  with  or  or 
behalf  of  firms  or  persons  previously  includec 
on  the  List.  Attention  is  again  called  to  the  fad 
that  on  July  17, 1941,  when  the  Proclaimed  Lisi 
was  originally  established,  the  President  gav( 
warning  that  anyone  serving  as  such  a  "cloak' 
for  a  person  on  the  List  would  have  his  nam< 
added  forthwith  to  the  List.  In  order  that  th( 
effectiveness  of  this  Government's  Proclaimec 
List  policies  may  be  maintained  and  that  oui 
limited  supplies  and  shipping  facilities  may  b< 
reserved  for  persons  and  firms  who  are  friendly 
to  the  hemisphere-solidarity  policies  of  th< 
American  republics  and  the  war  interests  of  th< 
United  Nations,  this  policy  with  respect  to  th< 
inclusion  of  "cloaks"  must  and  will  be  vigor 
oiisly  pursued. 

AWARD  OF  THE  DECORATION  OF  THE 
MEDAL  FOR  MERIT 

On  December  24, 1942  the  President  issued  ai 
Executive  order  (no.  9286)  prescribing  rule, 
and  regulations  for  the  award  of  the  decoratioi 
of  the  "Medal  for  Merit",  which  reads  a: 
follows: 

"By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  authorit; 
vested  in  me  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  2C 
1942  (Public  Law  671,  77th  Congress),  I  hereb; 
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rescribe  the  following  rules  and  regulations  for 
ie  award  of  the  decoration  of  the  'Medal  for 
[erit'  created  by  said  act : 

PI'.  The  decoration  of  the  Medal  for  Merit 
tall  be  awarded  only  by  the  President  of  the 
nited  States  or  at  his  direction.  Awards  of 
ie  Medal  for  Merit  may  be  made  to  such  civil- 
ns  of  the  nations  prosecuting  the  war  under  the 
int  declaration  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
her  friendly  foreign  nations,  as  have,  since 
ie  proclamation  of  an  emergency  by  the  Presi- 
snt  on  September  8,  1939,  distinguished  them- 
Ives    by    exceptionally    meritorious    conduct 

the  performance  of  outstanding  services. 
wards  of  the  Medal  for  Merit  made  to  civilians 
1  foreign  nations  shall  be  for  the  performance 

an  exceptionally  meritorious  or  courageous 
t  or  acts  in  furtherance  of  the  war  efforts  of 
e  United  Nations  and  shall  have  the  prior 
jproval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
"2.  There  is  hereby  created  a  Board  to  be 
lown  as  the  'Medal  for  Merit  Board',  which 
all  consist  of — 

The  Secretary  of  State 

The  Secretary  of  War 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

The  Chairman  of  the  "War  Production 
Board,  and 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense 

ie  Secretar}'  of  State  shall  act  as  Chairman  of 
e  Board.  Each  member  of  the  Board  may 
signate  an  alternate  to  represent  him  on  the 
Dard  and  empower  the  person  so  designated  to 
t  in  his  stead. 

"3.  The  Medal  for  Merit  Board  will  receive 
id  consider  proposals  for  the  award  of  tho 
coration  of  the  Medal  for  Merit  and  submit  to 
b  President  the  recommendations  of  the 
)ard  with  respect  thereto. 
"4.  The  Medal  for  Merit  Board  is  authorized 
prescribe,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
ch  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with 
e  provisions  of  this  order  as  may  be  necessary 
accomplish  its  purposes." 


General 


CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

[Released  to  the  press  December  24] 

At  the  press  conference  this  morning,  a  cor- 
respondent asked  the  Secretary  of  State  if  he 
cared  to  say  anything  to  the  Nation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Christmas. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Secretary's 
reply : 

"This  second  Christmas  since  an  armed  attack 
was  launched  against  our  country  is  an  occa- 
sion for  all  of  us  to  re-dedicate  ourselves  fer- 
vently to  a  unity  of  purpose  and  to  unremitting 
effort  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  two  great 
tasks  which  are  still  before  us:  to  overthrow, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  the  forces  of  evil,  now 
on  the  defensive  but  still  formidably  arrayed 
against  us;  and  to  make  this  world  of  ours 
truly  worthy  of  the  inspiriting  light  which 
came  to  mankind  when  the  Prince  of  Peace  was 
born. 

"May  I  wish  all  a  Christmas  of  supreme  con- 
fidence that  we  shall  defeat  and  destroy  the 
forces  seeking  to  conquer  and  enslave  us  and 
that  the  burdens  and  sacrifices  of  today  will 
bring  mankind  a  brighter  and  nobler  tomor- 
row." 


The  Department 


APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS 

The  Secretary  of  State,  on  December  26, 
issued  the  following  Departmental  order  (no. 
1120)  : 

"Effective  this  date  Mr.  John  S.  Dickey  is 
temporarily  designated  Special  Consultant  to 
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the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy  and  Agree- 
ments for  such  period  and  service  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  direct.  Mr.  Dickey  will 
continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Economic  Operations  and  the  Committee  for 
Political  Planning. 


"Mr.  Francis  H.  Russell  is  hereby  designatec 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Division  of  World  Trad< 
Intelligence,  effective  immediately,  for  the  pe 
riod  of  Mr.  Dickey's  temporary  assignment  t( 
the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy  and  Agree 
ments." 


Publications 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES:  THE  PARIS  PEACE 
CONFERENCE,  1919:  VOLUMES  I  AND  II 


[Released  to  the  press  December  20] 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  Decem- 
ber 20  the  first  two  volumes  of  its  extensive 
publication  of  documents  relating  to  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  of  1919  in  the  series  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States. 

Although  there  is  a  large  unofficial  literature 
on  the  Conference  already  in  existence,  none  of 
the  Governments  represented  at  Paris  in  1919 
has  yet  given  any  large  part  of  the  record  of  the 
Conference  to  the  public.  The  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  present  war  and  the 
realization  that  any  intelligent  approach  to  an- 
other world  settlement  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  errors  and  successes  of  the  last  render 
this  an  especially  appropriate  time  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  fill  an  obvious  gap  in  its 
Foreign  Relations  series  by  publishing  in  these 
volumes  and  in  the  volumes  to  follow  the  official 
American  records  of  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence of  1919. 

The  two  volumes  just  released  are  but  the  first 
in  a  series  intended  to  include  all  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  American  records.  They  contain 
documents  on  the  preliminary  period  dealing 
with  preparations  for  the  Conference  and  the 
period  between  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  on 
November  11,  1918  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  en  January  12,  1919.  It  is  in- 
tended that  succeeding  volumes  will  contain  the 
records  of  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Confer- 
ence ;  those  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  its  vari- 
ous aspects — the  Council  of  Ten,  the  Council  of 
Four,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  the 


Council  of  Heads  of  Delegations,  etc. ;  the  rnin 
utes  and  reports  of  the  commissions  of  the  Con^ 
ference ;  documents  on  the  negotiations  with  th, 
enemy  powers  and  the  signature  and  ratificatioi 
of  the  treaties  of  peace  and  other  treaties  pro, 
duced  at  the  Paris  Conference ;  documents  bear 
ing  on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  work  of  th 
Conference,  including  regulation  of  trade,  th 
blockade,  food  relief,  and  the  work  of  the  Su 
preme  Economic  Council,  as  well  as  the  record 
of  the  meetings  of  the  American  commissioner 
plenipotentiary ;  and  documents  relating  to  th 
composition,  organization,  and  activities  of  th 
American  Commission  To  Negotiate  Pea« 
While  it  is  planned  to  print  all  the  more  im 
portant  minutes,  proceedings,  and  other  paper, 
in  substantially  complete  form,  it  will  be  neces 
sary  to  omit  some  material  of  secondary  im 
portance  in  order  to  keep  the  edition  withii 
reasonable  limits.  The  publication  of  docu 
ments  will  cover  the  period  of  active  America] 
participation  in  the  Conference,  which  ende< 
with  the  departure  from  Paris  of  the  Americai 
Commission  To  Negotiate  Peace  on  Decembe 
9, 1919. 

Volume  I  opens  with  a  number  of  statement 
and  messages  of  American  and  Allied  leader 
regarding  the  termination  of  hostilities  and  th 
tasks  to  be  faced  at  the  Peace  Conference  (I 
1-6). 

American  plans  and  preparations  for  th 
Conference  receive  extended  treatment  (I,  9- 
220).  A  section  is  devoted  to  the  organizatioi 
and  work  of  "The  Inquiry",  the  organization  o 
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specialists  authorized  by  President  Wilson  and 
set  up  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  House  in 
September  1917,  to  study  questions  likely  to 
arise  at  the  Conference.  This  is  a  subject  on 
which  little  documentary  material  has  pre- 
viously been  available. 

Additional  light  is  thrown  by  the  documents 
here  published  on  the  considerations  which  led 
to  President  Wilson's  decision  to  participate  in 
the  Conference  in  person  and  on  the  views  of 
some  of  his  principal  advisers  on  the  point  (I, 
128-154). 

The  negotiations  which  led  to  the  holding  of 
the  Conference  in  Paris  rather  than  in  Switzer- 
land or  elsewhere  are  here  illustrated,  and  the 
irrangements  made  for  the  accommodation  in 
Paris  of  the  American  Commission  To  Nego- 
;iate  Peace  are  described  (I,  119-127). 

The  selection  of  the  American  plenipoten- 
iaries  and  the  other  personnel  of  the  American 
lelegation  is  a  subject  of  much  interest  here 
iealt  with  at  length  (I,  155-193). 

Other  aspects  of  American  preparations  for 
he  work  of  the  Conference  related  to  arrange- 
nents  for  securing  information  (I,  194-211) 
md  relations  with  the  press  and  censorship  (I, 
112-220). 

The  approaching  meeting  of  the  Conference 
•rought  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the  rep- 
esentation  of  new  governments,  some  of  them 
nrecognized,  or  of  governments  which  had  been 
orced  out  of  the  war,  or  of  those  who  had  only 
Token  relations  with  Germany,  and  of  certain 
tates  whose  right  to  representation  might  be 
uestioned  (1,223-281). 

The  plans  and  proposals  of  the  United  States 
nd  the  various  Allied  governments  concerning 
ae  subjects  to  be  brought  up  at  the  Conference 
re  of  interest  both  for  what  they  included  and 
•hat  they  omitted  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
leas  of  the  United  States  and  the  principal 
-Hies  differed.  These  proposals  receive  ex- 
acted notice  in  the  documents  (I,  285-494). 

Several  proposals  for  a  league  of  nations  or 
j:her  form  of  international  organization  had 
lien  formulated  before  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
isrence.  The  documents  here  assembled  illus- 
Jate  the  attention  given  such  proposals  by  the 
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principal  American  participants  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  Conference  (I,  497-532). 

Of  exceptional  interest  are  the  papers  here 
printed  relating  to  conditions  in  Germany  and 
communications  received  from  the  German 
Government  in  the  period  following  the  Armis- 
tice (II,  1-172).  Particularly  enlightening  will 
be  found  the  report  of  the  Dresel  Mission  to 
Germany  during  the  period  December  27, 1918  - 
January  5,  1919,  in  the  course  of  which  inter- 
views were  held  with  important  German  figures 
in  the  fields  of  politics  and  public  opinion, 
whose  views  were  recorded  in  the  Mission's  re- 
port here  printed  (II,  130-172).  Among  the 
German  leaders  whose  points  of  view  were  ob- 
tained were  such  men  as  Kurt  Eisner,  Arch- 
bishop von  Faulhaber,  Erhard  Auer,  Count 
Montgelas,  Theoclor  Wolff,  Dr.  Solf,  Dr.  Rath- 
enau,  Ministers  Ebert,  Noske,  Preuss  and 
Scheidemann,  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  and 
others. 

A  similar  mission  was  sent  to  Central  Europe 
under  the  leadership  of  Professor  A.  C.  Cool- 
idge,  for  which  headquarters  were  established 
at  Vienna.  Papers  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  mission  and  certain  of  its  earlier 
reports  are  here  printed  (II,  218-237). 

The  numerous  territorial  questions  affecting 
the  future  of  the  new  states  of  Central  Europe 
were  the  subject  of  extended  negotiations  here 
amply  illustrated  by  documents  (II,  287-434). 

The  problems  of  the  Far  East— China's  posi- 
tion at  the  Conference,  the  question  of  Shan- 
tung, and  the  disposition  of  the  Pacific  is- 
lands— were  the  subject  of  serious  considera- 
tion in  the  period  between  the  Armistice  and  the 
opening  of  the  Conference,  as  the  documents 
here  printed  will  show  (II,  489-530). 

Financial  questions  included  the  building  up 
of  a  staff  of  American  financial  experts  for  serv- 
ice at  the  Conference,  the  determination  by  the 
United  States  that  the  question  of  war  debts 
should  not  be  discussed  at  the  Conference,  and 
the  matter  of  financing  relief.  These  subjects 
are  dealt  with  in  a  number  of  the  papers  in- 
cluded in  the  publication  (II,  533-572). 
^  Closely  related  was  the  question  of  repara- 
tion for  war  damages,  which  was  to  cause  so 
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much  difficulty  at  the  Conference  and  in  the 
following  years.  Very  early  appeared  Colonel 
House's  proposal  for  making  an  estimate  of  the 
damage  done  in  France  and  Belgium,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  the  War  Damages 
Board.  Other  views  of  American  expert's  and 
suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  question  of 
war  indemnities  are  here  revealed  by  documents 
(11,575-624). 

The  difficulties  involved  in  the  desperate  food 
situation  in  much  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
war  are  illustrated  in  other  papers  (II,  627- 
725).  The  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Supply  and 
Relief  are  the  subject  of  many  of  the  documents. 

The  question  of  the  continuance  of  the 
blockade  and  of  restrictions  on  trade  was  a 
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source  of  difficulty  throughout  the  period  undej 
review.  The  considerations  governing  the  poli 
cies  followed  are  here  illustrated  by  numerou 
documents  (II,  729-795). 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States:  Tn 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  1919,  volumes  I  and  I] 
were  compiled  b}^  Dr.  James  S.  Beddie,  Dr.  Moi 
rison  B.  Giffen,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Foley,  Jr 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  Wilder  Spauldinj 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Publica 
tion,  and  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Perkins,  Chief  of  th 
Research  Section  of  that  Division. 

Copies  of  these  volumes  will  be  availabl 
shortly  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superir 
tendent  of  Documents.    The  price  of  volume 
lxvi    and    575    pages,   is   $1.25,   and   that  c 
volume  II,  lxxxiv  and  812  pages,  is  $1.50. 


TREATIES  AND  OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  ACTS,  VOLUME  7 


[Released  to  the  press  December  21] 

Advance  copies  of  volume  7  of  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  edited  by  Dr.  Hunter  Miller  and 
published  by  the  Department  of  State,  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Department  on  December  21  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  The  preced- 
ing volume  of  this  edition  was  issued  in  June 
1942.  The  present  volume,  containing  28 
international  acts,  continues  the  chronologically 
a  rranged  series  from  January  1855  to  July  1858. 

Probably  the  most  noteworthy  document  in 
the  volume  is  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Com- 
merce of  July  29,  1858,  with  Japan.  For  the 
first  time  in  United  States  treaty  compilations 
the  full  text  of  this  document  is  printed:  the 
treaty  proper  and  annexed  regulations,  together 
with  the  convention  of  March  19,  1859  for  post- 
ponement of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  all  in 
the  three  languages  of  agreement,  English, 
Japanese,  and  Netherlandish.  The  editorial 
notes  include  a  detailed  account  of  the  negotia- 
tions compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  published  diary  of  Townsend 
Harris,  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Harris  papers  in  possession  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York ;  an  account  of  the 


first  Japanese  mission  to  the  United  States,  i 
1860,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  ratii 
cations  of  the  treaty,  based  on  the  archives  ( 
the  Department  supplemented  by  contemporai 
newspapers ;  a  reprint  of  certain  Japanef 
records  of  the  negotiations  which  were  pfpj 
lished  in  the  1879  volume  of  Foreign  Relatwt 
of  the  United  States ;  and  68  pages  of  f urth< 
Japanese  records  of  the  negotiations  which  wei 
obtained  in  recent  years  and  translated  by  M 
Eugene  H.  Dooman,  of  the  American  Foreig 
Service.  This  treaty  was  one  of  three  signe 
by  Townsend  Harris  in  the  course  of  his  missic 
to  the  Far  East;  the  others,  which  also  appe; 
in  the  present  volume,  are  the  treaty  of  May  2 
1856  with  Siam  (Thailand),  made  while  oi 
Envoy  was  en  route  to  Japan,  and  the  convei 
tion  of  June  17, 1857  with  Japan,  the  provisioi 
of  which,  supplementing  those  of  Commodoi 
Perry's  famous  treaty  of  1854,  were  in  larj 
part  superseded  by  the  treaty  of  1858. 

Another  interesting  document  is  the  convei 
tion  of  April  11,  1857,  with  Denmark,  for  tl 
discontinuance  of  the  tolls,  known  as  the  "Sour 
dues",  levied  by  Denmark  during  a  period  < 
more  than  four  centuries  on  all  shipping  b 
tween  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.    The  stoi 
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of  the  negotiation,  including  the  part  played  by 
the  United  States  in  the  termination  of  those 
tolls,  is  related  in  full  in  the  editorial  notes. 

The  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Commerce  of 
December  13,  1856,  with  Iran  (Persia),  the  first 
igreement  between  the  United  States  and  that 
nation  to  go  into  force,  continued  in  effect  until 
1928.  The  Persian  version  is  reproduced  in 
facsimile.  The  French  version  and  an  English 
Btnslation  of  an  earlier  treaty,  signed  on  Octo- 
)er  9,  1851,  which  failed  of  ratification  on  the 
aart  of  Iran,  are  printed  in  the  editorial  notes, 
ilso  in  those  notes  are  translations  into  English 
)y  Dr.  Muhammed  A.  Simsar,  of  Philadelphia, 
)f  the  Iranian  instrument  of  ratification  and 
:ertain  other  relevant  papers. 

A  vast  amount  of  material  relating  to  the 
legotiation  and  subsequent  history  of  the  Treatj' 
if  Peace,  Amity,  and  Commerce  between  the 
Jnited  States  and  China,  signed  at  Tientsin  on 
rune  18, 1858,  is  available  in  print.  The  present 
rolume  contains  the  two  versions  of  the  treaty 
ext,  English  and  Chinese,  and  editorial  notes 
©viewing  the  negotiations  and  history,  based 
>rimarily  on  the  Department's  records  but  with 
lumerous  citations  of  published  sources. 

Twelve  agreements  in  volume  7  have  not  here- 
ofore  been  included  in  United  States  treaty  col- 
ections,  and  most  of  them  have  not  been  pre- 
iously  available  in  print.  Of  particular 
titerest  are  the  exchange  of  notes  of  February 
I  and  June  28, 1855,  with  Spain,  for  the  settle- 
aent  of  the  case  of  the  steamer  Black  Warrior, 
n  intrinsically  unimportant  affair  which  de- 
eloped  into  one  of  grave  international  concern  ; 
lie  exchange  of  notes  of  August  3  and  7,  1855, 


with  France,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  case  of 
Patrice  Dillon,  Consul  of  France  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, an  episode  which  at  the  time  evoked  wide- 
spread comment  and  prolonged  diplomatic 
discussions;  the  engagement  imposed  upon 
Thakombau,  styled  "King  of  Fiji",  under  date 
of  October  23, 1855,  to  pay  certain  claims  which 
had  been  arbitrarily  determined  by  an  American 
naval  officer  in  the  sum  of  $45,000,  the  editorial 
notes  to  which  comprise  a  survey  of  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  Fiji  from  their  com- 
mencement to  1870;  the  exchange  of  notes  of 
June  10  and  December  26, 1857,  with  France,  for 
the  settlement  of  the  case  of  the  brig  Esmeralda, 
the  earliest  known  instance  of  adjustment  of  a 
particular  claim  against  the  United  States  by  an 
agreement  specifically  and  exclusively  for  that 
purpose. 

Other  features  of  the  volume  are  a  monograph 
on  the  "peace-and- friendship  clauses"  of  certain 
treaties  of  the  United  States  with  other  Ameri- 
can republics,  which  forms  part  of  the  editorial' 
notes  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  Com- 
merce, and  Navigation  of  May  13,  1858,  with 
Bolivia ;  an  account  of  the  extradition  proceed- 
ings, arising  from  frauds  on  the  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  of  France,  which  the  French  Min- 
ister at  Washington  assigned  as  reasons  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  additional  article  of  February 
10, 1858 ;  and  a  17-page  bibliography  of  the  writ- 
ings cited  in  the  volume. 

Volume  7  (xxvii,  1,170  pages)  will  be  avail- 
able shortly.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  a  price  of 
$4  a  copy,  including  postage. 
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PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  DURING  THE  LAST  QUARTER 


During  the  quarter  beginning  October  1, 1942 
be  following  publications  have  been  released 
y  the  Department : x 

f56.  Digest  of  International  Law,  by  Green  Haywood 
Hackworth,  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Vol.  IV,  chs.  XII-XV.    vi,  940  pp.    $2.50. 

1  Serial  numbers  which  do  not  appear  in  this  list  have 
ppeared  previously  or  will  appear  in  subsequent  lists. 


1768.  The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States: 
The  Territory  of  Michigan,  1805-1820.  Vol.  X.  xii, 
948  pp.    $2   (cloth). 

1791.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  edited  by  Hunter  Miller. 
Vol.  7,  Documents  173-200:  1S55-1858.  xxviii,  1170 
pp.     $4  (cloth). 

1796.  Principles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Prosecu- 
tion of  the  War  Against  Aggression:  Preliminary 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
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Poland — Signed  at  Washington  July  1,  1942;  effective 
July  1,  1942.  Executive  Agreement  Series  257.  3  pp. 
50. 

1797.  Principles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Prosecu- 
tion of  the  War  Against  Aggression:  Preliminary 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  Exchange  of  Notes — Agreement 
signed  at  Washington  July  8,  1942 ;  effective  July  8, 
1942.    Executive  Agreement  Series  259.    6  pp.    50. 

1798.  Principles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Prosecu- 
tion of  the  War  Against  Aggression:  Preliminary 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Greece — Signed  at  Washington  July  10,  1942 ;  effec- 
tive July  10,  1942.  Executive  Agreement  Series  260. 
3  pp.    50. 

1802.  Detail  of  Military  Officer  To  Serve  As  Director  of 
the  Polytechnic  School  of  Guatemala  :  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Guatemala 
Extending  the  Agreement  of  May  27,  1941 — Effected 
by  exchanges  of  notes  signed  June  9  and  22  and  July 
21,  1942;  effective  from  May  27,  1942.  Executive 
Agreement  Series  264.    3  pp.    50. 

1804.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  VII,  no. 
169,  September  19,  1942.     20  pp:     lOtf.1 

1805.  Principles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Prose- 
cution of  the  War  Against  Aggression :  Preliminary 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Czechoslovakia — Signed  at  Washington  July  11, 1942 ; 
effective  July  11,  1942.  Executive  Agreement  Series 
261.  4  pp.    50. 

1806.  Reciprocal  Trade :  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Ecuador  Modifying  the  Agree- 
ment of  August  6,  1938 — Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  signed  March  2,  1942.  Executive  Agreement 
Series  248.    5  pp.    50. 

1807.  Military  Mission :  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Colombia — Signed  May  29, 
1042 ;  effective  May  29,  1942.  Executive  Agreement 
Series  250.    12  pp.    50. 

1808.  Principles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Prosecu- 
tion of  the  War  Against  Aggression :  Preliminary 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  Exchange 
of  Notes — Agreement  signed  at  Washington  June  11, 
1942;  effective  June  11,  1942.  Executive  Agreement 
Series  253.    6  pp.    50. 

1809.  Principles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Prosecu- 
tion of  the  War  Against  Aggression :  Preliminary 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Belgium — Signed  at  Washington  June  16,  1942 ;  effec- 
tive June  16,  1942.  Executive  Agreement  Series  254. 
3  pp.    50. 


1  Subscription,  $2.75  a  year. 


1810.  Principles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Proseci 
tion  of  the  War  Against  Aggression :  Preliminar 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  Americ 
and  Norway,  and  Exchange  of  Notes — Agreemer 
signed  at  Washington  July  11, 1942 ;  effective  July  1] 
1942.    Executive  Agreement  Series  262.    6  pp.    50. 

1811.  Principles  Applying  to  Mutual  Aid  in  the  Proseci 
tion  of  the  War  Against  Aggression:  Preliminar 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  Americ 
and  Yugoslavia — Signed  at  Washington  July  24, 1942 
effective  July  24,  1942.  Executive  Agreement  Serie 
263.    4  pp.  50. 

1812.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  VII,  n< 

170,  September  26,  1942.     11  pp.     100. 

1813.  Commercial  Relations :  Agreement  Between  th 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Sovie 
Socialist  Republics  Continuing  in  Force  the  Agra 
ment  of  August  4,  1937,  and  Text  of  Agreement  o 
August  4,  1937 — Agreement  effected  by  exchange  o 
notes  signed  at  Washington  July  31,  1942;  effectiv 
August  6,  1942.  Executive  Agreement  Series  261 
8  pp.     50. 

1814.  Detail  of  Military  Officer  To  Serve  As  Advisor  t 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Panama :  Agra 
ment  Between  the  United  States  of  America  an 
Panama— Signed  July  7,  1942 ;  effective  July  7, 1945 
Executive  Agreement  Series  258.     10  pp.     50. 

1815.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  th 
United  States :  The  Paris  Peace  Conference,  191! 
Vol.  I.  lxiii,  575  pp.     $1.25   (cloth). 

1816.  The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Natior 
als,  Supplement  3,  October  10,  1942,  to  Revision  II 
of  August  10,  1942.     17  pp.     Free. 

1817.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  VII,  n( 

171,  October  3,  1942.     7  pp.     10e\ 

1818.  Diplomatic  List,  October  1942.  ii,  101  pp.  Sut 
scription,  $1  a  year ;  single  copy,  100. 

1819.  Waiver  of  Passport  Visa  Fees:  Agreement  B< 
tween  the  United  States  of  America  and  Argentina- 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  April  15,  1942 
effective  June  1,  1942.  Executive  Agreement  Serie 
266.     5  pp.     50. 

1820.  Publications  of  the  Department  of  State  (a  lis 
cumulative  from  October  1,  1929).  October  1,  1945 
iv,  33  pp.     Free. 

1821.  Military  Mission :  Agreement  Between  the  Unite 
States  of  America  and  Bolivia — Signed  August  V- 
1942;  effective  August  11,  1942.  Executive  Agre< 
ment  Series  267.      12  pp.     50. 

1822.  Repatriation  and  Hospitalization  of  Prisoners  ( 
War,  Reciprocal  Application  of  the  Model  Agreemei 
Annexed  to  the  Convention  Signed  at  Geneva  July  2 
1929:  Arrangement  Between  the  United  States  < 
America  and  Germany — Effected  by  exchange  of  not* 
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between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Minister  of 
Switzerland  at  Washington,  in  charge  of  German  in- 
terests, dated  March  4  and  30,  1942.  Executive 
Agreement  Series  255.  2  pp.  5tf. 
!23.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States:  The  Paris  Peace  Conference,  1919, 
Vol.  II.  lxxxii,  812  pp.    $1.50   (cloth). 

24.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  VII,  no. 

172,  October  10,  1942.     34  pp.     100. 

25.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  VII,  no. 

173,  October  17,  1942.     13  pp.    10<2. 

26.  The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals, 
Supplement  4,  October  30,  1942,  to  Revision  III  of 
August  10,  1942.    21  pp.     Free. 

27.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  VII,  no. 

174,  October  24,  1942.    19  pp.     10c. 

28.  The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nation- 
lls:  Revision  IV,  November  12,  1942,  Promulgated 
Pursuant  to  Proclamation  2497  of  the  President  of 
July  17,  1941.    269  pp.     Free. 

29.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  VII,  no. 

175,  October  31,  1942.    26  pp.     100. 

JO.  Foreign  Service  List,  October  1,  1942.  iv,  115  pp. 
Subscription,  500  a  year ;  single  copy,  150. 

11.  Diplomatic  List,  November  1942.  ii,  106  pp.  Sub- 
scription, $1  a  year ;  single  copy,  100. 

12.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  VII,  no. 
L76,  November  7,  1942.     11  pp.     100. 

13.  The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Na- 
:ionals :  Cumulative  Supplement  No.  1,  November  20, 
L942,  Containing  Additions,  Amendments,  and  Dele- 
ions  Made  Since  Revision  IV,  Dated  November  12, 
L942.    18  pp.    Free. 

14.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  VII,  no. 
177,  November  14,  1942.    31  pp.    100. 

15.  Boundaries  of  the  Latin  American  Republics:  An 
Annotated  List  of  Documents,  1493-1825  (Tentative 
Version),     vi,  76  pp.     150. 

17.  Exchange  of  Official  Publications:  Agreement  Be- 
ween  the  United  States  of  America  and  Iceland — 
Sffeeted  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  August  17,  1942 ; 
iffective  August  17,  1942.  Executive  Agreement 
teries  269.     5  pp.     50. 

8.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  VII,  no. 
78,  November  21,  1942.    26  pp.     10c. 

2.  Principles  Applying  to  the  Provision  of  Aid  to 
he  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States:  Supple- 
■mtary  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of 
Lmerica  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
ad  Northern  Ireland— Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
igned  at  Washington  September  3,  1942.  Executive 
agreement  Series  270.    4  pp.    50. 

3.  Principles  Applying  to  the  Provision  of  Aid  in 
he  Prosecution  of  the  War :  Agreement  Between  the 
Jnited  States  of  America  and  Australia— Effected  by 


exchange  of  notes  signed  nt  Washington  September  3, 
1942.  Executive  Agreement  Series  271.  4  pp.  50. 
1844.  Principles  Applying  to  the  Provision  of  Aid  in 
the  Prosecution  of  the  War :  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  New  Zealand— Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington  September 
3,  1942.     Executive  Agreement  Series  272.     3  pp.     50. 

1545.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  VII,  no. 

179,  November  28,  1942.    15  pp.    100. 

1546.  Diplomatic  List,  December  1942.  ii,  103  pp. 
Subscription,  $1  a  year ;  single  copy,  100. 

1849.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  VII,  no. 

180,  December  5,  1942.     14  pp.     100. 

1850.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  VII,  no. 

181,  December  12,  1942.     15  pp.     100. 

1851.  The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Na- 
tionals :  Cumulative  Supplement  No.  2,  December  18, 
1942,  Containing  Additions,  Amendments,  and  Dele- 
tions Made  Since  Revision  IV  of  November  12,  1942. 
31  pp.    Free. 

1S52.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  VII,  no. 

182,  December  19,  1942.     10  pp.     100. 


Treaty  Information 


COMMERCE 
Trade  Agreement  With  Mexico 

On  December  23,  1942  a  reciprocal  trad© 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico was  signed  at  Washington  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull,  and  the  Mexican  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  His  Excellency  Senor  Dr.  Don 
Francisco  Castillo  Najera.  The  text  of  the 
agreement  and  accompanying  schedules  will  be 
printed  in  the  Executive  Agreement  Series. 

An  analysis  of  the  general  provisions  and 
reciprocal  benefits  under  the  trade  agreement 
was  released  to  the  press  December  23  and  will 
be  issued  as  a  supplement  to  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin. 
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Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
And  History 

Venezuela 

By  a  letter  dated  December  11,  1942  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in- 
formed the  Secretary  of  State  that  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1942  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of 
Venezuela  in  the  United  States,  Sehor  Dr. 
Diogenes  Escalante,  deposited  with  the  Pan 
American  Union  the  instrument  of  ratification 


by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  of  the  Res< 
lution  on  the  Establishment  of  the  Pan  Ame: 
ican  Institute  of  Geography  and  History,  a] 
proved  by  the  Sixth  International  Conferen< 
of  American  States,  held  at  Habana  Januaij 
16  -  February  20,  1928. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  consi< 
ered  it  necessary  to  ratify  the  above-mentione 
resolution  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  financi: 
obligation  is  involved  for  the  national  treasui 
with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Institut 
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NOTE 

This  information  has  been  prepared  by  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
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Commerce,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Tariff  Commission. 
These  Government  agencies,  under  the  reciprocal-trade-agreements  pro- 
gram, cooperate  in  the  formulation,  negotiation,  and  conclusion  of  all 
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of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  as  extended  by  joint  resolutions 
of  Congress  of  March  1,  1937  and  April  12,  1940. 


Trade  Agreement  With  Mexico 


ANALYSIS  OF  GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND  RECIPROCAL  BENEFITS 


WM^%& 


[Released  to  the  press  December  23] 

I.  Signature  of  Agreement 

A  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  the 
Jnited  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  ne- 
gotiated under  the  authority  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
aents  Act,  was  signed  December  23,  1942  at 
iVashington  by  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
lis  Excellency  Senor  Dr.  Don  Francisco  Cas- 
illo  Najera,  Ambassador  of  Mexico.  The  text 
»f  the  agreement  will  be  printed  shortly  in  the 
Executive  Agreement  Series. 

The  agreement  will  enter  into  force  30  days 
ifter  its  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
Jnited  States  and  the  President  of  Mexico, 
r,  if  the  proclamations  are  not  made  on  the 
ame  day,  30  days  after  the  one  later  in  time, 
t  will  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  3  years 
rom  its  effective  date  unless  terminated 
arlier,  under  special  circumstances,  in  accord- 
nce  with  its  own  provisions.  If  by  the  end 
f  the  3-year  period  neither  Government  has 
iven  6  months'  notice  to  the  other  of  intention 
3  terminate  the  agreement,  it  will  continue  in 
orce  thereafter  subject  to  termination  on  6 
lonths'  notice  or  under  special  circumstances 
l  accordance  with  its  own  provisions. 

The  agreement  is  designed  to  facilitate  trade 
etween  the  United  States  and  Mexico  during 
ie  existing  emergency  and  to  provide  an  im- 
roved  basis  for  expansion  of  that  trade  after 
ie  war.  The  reciprocal  benefits  for  which  it 
rovides  include  tariff  reductions  and  bind- 
lgs  of  existing  customs  treatment  on  spec- 
ied  products  imported  from  the  other  coun- 
ty, while  the  general  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment include  mutual  assurances  of  non-dis- 
'iminatory  trade  treatment. 


Total  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  valued  at  $251,601,000  in  1929,  de- 
clined to  $68,237,000  in  the  depression  year 
1933,  and  rose  again  to  $169,570,000  in  1937. 
After  a  recession  to  $111,046,000  in  1938  the 
figure  increased  to  $139,443,000  in  1939  and,  in 
part  as  a  result  of  the  war,  to  $172,721,000  in 
1940. 

From  1931  through  1940  United  States  ex- 
ports to  Mexico  were  greater  in  value  than 
merchandise  imports  from  that  country,  by 
an  average  amount  of  $18,520,000  a  year,  al- 
though in  1932  the  United  States  balance  was 
on  the  import  side.  In  1940  United  States 
exports  to  Mexico  exceeded  imports  from  that 
country  by  a  value  of  $21,161,000.  In  the 
decade  1931-40  United  States  exports  to  Mex- 
ico had  an  annual  average  value  of  $67,005,000 
and  imports  from  Mexico  an  annual  average 
value  of  $48,485,000.  In  1940  United  States 
exports  to  Mexico  were  valued  at  $96,941,000 
and  imports  from  that  country  at  $75,780,000. 

United  States  exports  to  Mexico  usually 
consist  primarily  of  manufactured  and  proc- 
essed articles,  while  imports  from  Mexico  are 
principally  raw  materials  and  crude  and  man- 
ufactured foodstuffs.  In  1939  trade  conditions 
were  more  nearly  normal  than  since  that  year, 
when  they  have  been  affected  by  the  war.  Of 
total  United  States  domestic  exports  to  Mex- 
ico in  that  year,  valued  at  $80,800,000,  automo- 
biles, parts,  and  accessories  accounted  for  $12,- 
829,000;  industrial  machinery,  $7,330,000; 
chemicals  and  related  products,  $7,102,000; 
vegetable  food  products  and  beverages,  $4,- 
332,000;  wood  and  paper  products,  $3,403,000; 
textile  fibers  and  manufactures,  $3,395,000; 
aircraft  and  parts,  $3,240,000;  and  inedible 
vegetable  products,  $2,505,000. 
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Total  United  States  merchandise  imports 
from  Mexico  for  consumption  were  valued  in 
1939  at  $54,432,000,  of  which  copper  for  smelt- 
ing, refining,  and  export  accounted  for  $7,382,- 
000;  bananas,  for  $6,310,000;  cattle,  $5,937,000; 
coffee,  $4,670,000;  lead  for  smelting,  refining, 
and  export,  $4,702,000;  chicle,  $3,820,000;  sisal 
and  henequen,  $3,498,000;  and  crude  petro- 
leum for  manufacture  in  bond  and  export, 
$2,343,000. 

II.  Summary  of  Agreement 

The  United  States  and  Mexico,  in  the  agree- 
ment, grant  reciprocal  tariff  concessions  on 
their  imports  from  each  other.  These  conces- 
sions cover  a  substantial  portion  of  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  and  reduce  barriers 
which  heretofore  have  hampered  the  exchange 
of  their  products.  The  concessions  take  the 
various  forms  of  reductions  in  specified  cus- 
toms duties,  bindings  of  certain  duties  against 
increase,  and  general  assurances  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory trade  treatment. 

A.   CONCESSIONS  OBTAINED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tariff  concessions  obtained  from  Mexico 
and  specified  in  Schedule  I  of  the  agreement 
apply  to  many  United  States  agricultural  and 
industrial  products  which  are  important 
among  Mexican  imports  from  this  country. 
Such  concessions  affect  203  items  in  the  Mexi- 
can tariff.  Duties  under  76  items  are  reduced, 
and  existing  customs  treatment  of  127  addi- 
tional items,  including  six  which  cover  duty- 
free imports  into  Mexico,  is  bound  in  the 
agreement  against  changes  to  the  disadvantage 
of  United  States  exporters  to  Mexico. 

Mexican  imports  from  the  United  States  of 
products  on  which  concessions  have  been  made 
were  valued  in  1939  at  $23,413,000/  or  29.2 
percent  of  total   Mexican   imports  from   the 


1  Import  values  employed  by  Mexico  and  used  in  this 
analysis  are  invoice  values  c.i.f.  Mexican  ports  as 
stated  in  "Anuario  Estadistico  del  Comercio  Exterior 
de  los  Estados  TJnidos  Mdxicanos  .  .  ."  Annual  aver- 
age conversion  rates  for  the  Mexican  peso  were:  19.3 
cents  for  1939  and  18.52  cents  for  1940. 


United  States  in  that  year,  which  was  the  la 
before  the  war  disrupted  the  operation  of  nc 
mal  trade  factors.  In  1939  Mexican  impoij 
of  United  States  products  on  which  duty  i 
ductions  are  made  in  the  agreement,  we 
valued  at  $11,113,000,  or  13.9  percent  of  tot 
imports  into  that  country  from  the  Unit. 
States  in  that  year. 

Mexico  imported  from  the  United  States 
1939  products  on  which  existing  customs  tree 
ment  is  bound,  to  the  value  of  $12,300,000 
15.3  percent  of  that  country's  total  impoi 
from  the  United  States  in  that  year.    Bindin 
of  Mexican  tariff  rates  against  increase  are 
significant  advantage  to  United  States  expoi 
ers  because  in  recent  years  many  such  rat 
have  been  considerably  increased. 

Not  only  have  Mexican  customs  duties  bet 
reduced  through  the  agreement,  or  assuran 
given  against  their  increase,  but  certain  cv 
toms  regulations  and  formalities  have  been  i 
moved  or  simplified.  Furthermore,  the  gener 
provisions  of  the  agreement  bind  against  i 
crease  all  charges  in  connection  with  import 
tion  of  scheduled  articles  into  Mexico,  includh 
existing  duty  surtaxes  of  3  percent  on  impoi 
by  freight  and  10  percent  on  imports  by  pare 
post. 

B.   CONCESSIONS  ON  IMPORTS  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

In  the  agreement  the  United  States  gran 
concessions  of  various  kinds  on  specified  Mes 
can  products  imported  into  this  countr 
These  concessions,  set  forth  in  Schedules  II  ai 
III  of  the  agreement,  are  given  in  return  f< 
advantages  obtained  for  United  States  expor 
to  Mexico.  They  include  reductions  in  certa 
United  States  tariff  rates,  binding  of  oth 
existing  rates  against  increase  and  other  mod 
fications  of  existing  customs  treatment  to  f  aci] 
tate  imports  from  Mexico. 

Tariff  reductions  by  the  United  States  are  : 
some  cases  reductions  from  rates  specified  : 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  in  other  cas 
further  reductions  from  rates  already  modifk- 
in  previous  trade  agreements.  The  agreemei 
also  binds  certain  concessions  provided  for  : 
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•revious  agreements.     In  some  cases  there  have 
eon  changes  in  existing  trade-agreement  pro- 
isions  for  reduced- duty  import  quota. 
Concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  af- 
3ct  certain  important  mineral,  chemical,  and 
ther  products  now  in  particularly  heavy  de- 
land  because  of  the  war;  foodstuffs  not  pro- 
uced  in  the  United  States  or  needed  to  supple- 
lent  domestic  supplies  either  the  year  round 
r  in  off-seasons;  and  special  and  distinctive 
[exican  products  many  of  which  are  imported 
jcause  of  their  artistic  quality. 
Rates  of  duty  specified  in  Schedule  II  are  to 
pain  in  effect  throughout  the   life  of  the 
jreement  unless  modified  or  terminated  earlier 
i  accordance  with  its  provisions.    Those  in- 
uded  in  Schedule  III  may  be  modified  or 
1  ruinated  by  the  United  States,  on  6  months' 
ritten  notice  to  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
any  time  after  termination  of  the  unlimited 
ttional  emergency  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
tt  of  the  United  States  on  May  27,  1941. 
owever,  after  the  termination  of  the  emer- 
ncy,  no  such  duty  rate  may  be  increased 
•ove  the  level  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  sig- 
ture  of  the  agreement. 

Concessions  made  by  the  United  States  in 
i  agreement  apply  to  products  involving 
paragraphs  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Of 
ese,  tariff  reductions  affect  53  paragraphs 
d  bindings  of  existing  treatment  affect  42 
ragraphs,  of  which  29  relate  to  products 
ich  are  duty-free. 

Merchandise  imports  from  Mexico  into  the 
ited  States  for  consumption  totaled  $54,- 
!,000  in  1939.  Of  these  imports,  dutiable 
iducts  were  valued  at  $14,082,000,  while 
•se  duty-free  were  valued  at  $40,350,000  1  or 
I  percent  of  the  total.  Concessions  made 
the  United  States  in  the  agreement,  in- 
ding  both  duty  reductions  and  bindings, 
)ly  to  products  which  accounted  for  a  value 
$35,231,000  or  64.7  percent  of  the  total  1939 
:>orts  from  Mexico. 


)f  the  duty-free  imports  from  Mexico,  $14,427,000 
"h  were  accounted  for  by  lead  and  copper  imported 
smelting,  refining,  and  export  and  by  crude  petro- 
l  imported  for  manufacture  in  bond  and  export. 
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Products  on  which  United  States  tariffs  are 
reduced  were  imported  from  Mexico  in  1939 
to  a  value  of  $8,945,000  or  16.4  percent  of  the 
total  imports  from  that  country  in  that  year. 
The  reductions  provided  for  in  Schedule  II  of 
the  agreement  apply  to  products  which  in  1939 
accounted  for  a  value  of  $8,753,000  or  16.1  per- 
cent of  the  total  imports.  Reductions  pro- 
vided for  in  Schedule  III  of  the  agreement 
apply  to  commodities  which  in  1939  were 
valued  at  $192,000,  or  0.3  percent  of  total  im- 
ports from  Mexico.  The  reductions  result  in 
rates  of  duty  lower  than  those  specified  in 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  in  previous  trade 
agreements. 

Bindings  of  existing  tariff  and  customs 
treatment  apply  to  products  of  which  1939  im- 
ports from  Mexico  were  valued  at  $26,286,000 
or  48.3  percent  of  the  total.  Of  this  amount, 
products  now  bound  on  the  United  States  free 
list  accounted  for  $22,581,000  or  41.5  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  merchandise  imports  from 
Mexico  in  1939. 

C.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  AGREEMENT 

The  general  provisions  of  the  agreement  pro- 
vide for  putting  into  effect  the  tariff  conces- 
sions listed  in  the  schedules  annexed  to  the 
agreement.  They  also  include  most-favored- 
nation  provisions  assuring  that  tariff  conces- 
sions accorded  by  either  country  to  any  third 
country  will  be  extended  immediately,  to  the 
other  party  to  the  agreement.  The  customary 
exception  regarding  special  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba  is  included. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  extend  the 
principle  of  non-discriminatory  trade  treat- 
ment in  general  to  measures  of  various  kinds 
relating  to  exchange  control  and  import  re- 
strictions. The  exchange-control  provisions 
provide  in  general  that  imports  of  any  article 
into  either  country  from  the  other  shall  be 
accorded,  in  regard  to  restrictions  or  delays 
on  payments,  and  rates  of  exchange,  treatment 
no  less  favorable  than  that  accorded  to  imports 
of  the  like  article  from  any  third  country. 
Likewise   the    agreement   contains   reciprocal 
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assurances  of  non-discriminatory  treatment  in 
the  application  by  either  country  to  imports 
from  the  other  of  import  quotas,  prohibitions, 
and  other  forms  of  restrictions  on  imports.  It 
provides  that  in  general  the  share  of  either 
country  in  any  allocated  quota  shall  be  based 
upon  the  proportion  of  the  total  imports  of 
the  product  subject  to  quota  that  had  been 
supplied  by  the  other  country  in  a  representa- 
tive period. 

III.   Analysis  of   Concessions   Obtained   on 
Exports  or  United  States  Products 

The  following  paragraphs  indicate  the  scope 
and  nature  of  concessions  obtained  on  exports 
of  United  States  products  to  Mexico  included 
in  Schedule  I  of  the  agreement. 

agricultural  products 

Animals  and  Animal  Products 

Cattle— Imports  of  cattle  for  breeding,  other 
than  milch  cows,  are  admitted  to  Mexico  duty- 
free and  their  duty-free  status  is  bound  in  the 
agreement.  Such  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $146,000  in  1939  when 
the  United  States  supplied  100  percent  of  the 
total,  and  at  $140,000  in  1940. 

Lard— Under  the  agreement  the  customs 
tariff  rates  on  imports  of  hog  lard  into  Mexico 
from  the  United  States  are  reduced  by  22  per- 
cent. Such  imports  have  recently  increased 
and  in  1940  were  valued  at  $1,042,000,  as  com- 
pared with  imports  from  all  other  sources 
valued  at  less  than  $4,000.  Mexico  is  one  of 
the  principal  Latin-American  markets  for 
United  States  lard.  In  1939  Mexican  imports 
of  lard  from  the  United  States,  valued  at 
$563,000,  made  up  practically  all  of  the 
imports. 

Stearic  Acids — The  duty  on  imports  of 
stearic  acids  in  cakes  is  bound  in  the  agree- 
ment. In  both  1939  and  1940  the  United 
States  was  the  principal  supplier,  the  United 
States'  share  amounting  to  $60,000  and  $96,000 
in  the  respective  years. 

Tanned  Hides — The  Mexican  duty  on  tanned 
hides,  which  covers  most  imports  of  rough  and 


finished  leather,  is  bound  against  increas 
These  leathers  are  an  important  Mexican  impc 
from  the  United  States,  valued  at  about  $478,0 
in  1939  and  $477,000  in  1940.  The  Unit 
States  is  an  important  supplier. 

Meat  Products — The  Mexican  duties  on  ii 
ports  of  meat  sausages,  cooked  and  uncook 
ham,  bacon,  canned  meats  not  specifically  pi 
vdded  for,  and  canned  meat  foods  (includi: 
those  containing  vegetables),  are  bound  at  t 
existing  rates.  In  this  category,  ham  is  the  it< 
of  principal  importance  to  United  States  expo 
ers.  Imports  of  the  above  items  from  t 
United  States  were  valued  at  $89,000  in  IS 
and  $113,000  in  1940.  In  1939,  53  percent 
total  imports  came  from  the  United  States. 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Products — The  duties 
fresh  eggs,  butter,  and  evaporated  milk  i 
bound.  The  rates  on  milk  in  powder  or  ps 
tilles  are  reduced  by  25  percent.  Imports 
Mexico  of  butter  and  evaporated  and  po 
dered  milk  from  the  United  States  were  valu 
at  $94,000  in  1939  and  $99,000  in  1940. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  separate  ci 
toms  classification  for  cheddar  cheese  and  1 
duty  is  bound.  In  1940  the  United  States  si 
ceeded  the  Netherlands  as  the  principal  si 
plier  of  cheese  of  all  kinds  imported  ii 
Mexico,  but  furnished  only  15  percent  in  19 
Most  of  the  cheese  exported  to  Mexico  by  1 
United  States  is  cheddar.  Imports  of  chee 
of  all  types  into  that  country  from  the  Unit 
States  were  valued  at  $24,000  in  1939  a 
$51,000  in  1940. 
Grains  and  Grain  Products 

Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour— -The  Mexican  di 
on  wheat  is  reduced  by  40  percent  and  that 
wheat  flour  is  bound.  The  United  States  si 
plies  practically  all  such  imports  into  Mexi 
Imports,  which  fluctuate  widely  dependi 
upon  Mexican  production,  were  valued 
$1,324,000  in  1939  and  dropped  to  about  $57,< 
in  1940.  When  required  by  reason  of  domes 
shortages,  the  Mexican  Government  subsidi 
imports  of  wheat. 

Barley  Grain  and  Malt^-The  duty  on  bar 
in  the  grain  is  reduced  by  20  percent.    I 
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wrts  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
!130,000  in  1939  and  at  $106,000  in  1940. 
klexico  ordinarily  imports,  on  the  average, 
hout  6  percent  of  its  total  requirements  of 
larley,  although  the  figure  fluctuates  with 
lomestic  production.  Formerly  nearly  all  im- 
>orts  came  from  the  United  States  but  in  re- 
ent  years  Canada  also  has  become  an  im- 
•ortant  supplier. 

On  imports  of  barley  malt  the  duty  is  bound, 
mports  from  the  United  States  were  valued 
t  $208,000  in  1939  and  $334,000  in,  1940.  Mex- 
;o  normally  produces  60  percent  of  its  require- 
lents. 

egetables  and  Vegetable  Products 

The  Mexican  rate  of  duty  on  canned  vege- 
ible  foods  not  specifically  provided  for  (ex- 
uding canned  vegetable  juices  and  soups)  is 
duced  by  20  percent.  In  1939  the  United 
tates  supplied  86  percent  of  total  Mexican 
nports.  On  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato 
luce  the  duties  are  bound.  On  canned  as- 
aragus,  the  principal  United  States  canned 
Bgetable  export  to  Mexico,  the  duty  is  reduced 
y  20  percent,  and  the  duty  on  onions  is  re- 
uced  by  33  percent.  Mexican  imports  from 
le  United  States  of  these  food  items  were 
dued  at  $105,000  in  1939  and  $91,000  in  1940. 
Cocoa  butter  constituted  the  largest  single  item 
nong  Mexican  imports  of  vegetables  and 
igetable  products  from  the  United  States  in 
•39  and  1940.  Imports  from  the  United 
;ates  were  valued  at  $78,000  and  $118,000  in 
e  two  years,  respectively.  The  duty  on  this 
3m  is  bound  at  the  existing  rate. 

wits  and  Nuts 

Fresh  Fruits — The  duty  on  apples  is  re- 
iced  by  14  percent  and  those  on  pears,  grapes, 
urns,  peaches,  and  fresh  fruits  not  specifically 
ovided  for  are  reduced  by  29  percent.  Im- 
rts  of  apples  and  grapes  from  the  United 
ates — the  two  principal  items  in  this  cate^ 
ry— were  valued  at  $109,000  in  1939  and 
40,000  in  1940.  The  United  States  is  the 
ly  foreign  supplier  of  these  fruits. 
\Dried  and  Canned  Fruits — The  duty  on 
unes  is  reduced  by  50  percent,  that  on  raisins 


by  38  percent,  and  that  on  sliced  dried  fruits 
by  75  percent.  Imports  of  these  products  from 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  $86,000  in 
1939  and  $75,000  in  1940. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  canned  fruits  in  syrups 
or  in  their  juices  is  bound. 

Walnuts — Heretofore,  practically  all  vari- 
eties of  nuts  have  been  dutiable  at  the  same 
rates.  Under  the  agreement,  separate  tariff 
classifications  are  established  for  shelled  wal- 
nuts and  for  unshelled  walnuts,  on  which  the 
duties  are  reduced  by  20  percent  and  25  per- 
cent respectively. 

Tobacco 

The  Mexican  duty  on  Virginia-type  raw  to- 
bacco is  reduced  by  13  percent,  and  the  duties 
on  other  raw  tobacco  (filler)  and  on  cigarettes 
are  bound.  The  United  States  supplies  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  imports  under  the  three  class- 
ifications. Mexican  imports  from  the  United 
States  under  these  items  were  valued  at  $75,- 
000  in  1939  and  $86,000  in  1940.  Imports  or- 
dinarily average  less  than  1  percent  of  domes- 
tic production  in  Mexico. 

Other  Agricultural  Products 

The  duty  on  cottonseed  is  reduced  by  25  per- 
cent. The  United  States  has  been  the  sole 
supplier  of  these  imports,  which  were  valued 
at  $121,000  in  1939  and  $93,000  in  1940.  Or- 
dinarily only  about  1  percent  of  Mexican  re- 
quirements are  imported. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  hops  is  reduced  by  29 
percent.  In  1939  Mexican  imports  from  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  $297,000,  or  78 
percent  of  the  total. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  unhulled  oats  is  bound 
against  increase  and  that  on  hulled  oats,  in- 
cluding oatmeal,  is  reduced  by  one  third.  On 
cereal  foods  ready  to  be  eaten,  the  duty  is  re- 
duced by  19  percent. 

The  duty  on  hydrogenated  animal  fats  is 
reduced  by  22  percent. 

BEVERAGES 

The  existing  duty  on  extracts  for  making 
soft  drinks  is  bound.    Imports  of  these  products 
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into  Mexico  from  the  United  States  in  1939 
were  valued  at  $199,000  which  represented  99 
percent  of  total  imports.  In  1940  imports 
from  the  United  States  were  $432,000.  The 
duty  on  extracts  for  making  wines  and  liquors 
is  also  bound.  The  existing  duties  on  bourbon 
and  rye  whiskies  are  reduced  by  percentages 
ranging  from  45  to  55  percent,  depending  on 
alcoholic  strength  and  the  kind  of  containers 
in  which  these  beverages  are  imported.  Here- 
tofore the  United  States  has  supplied  only  a 
small  percentage  of  total  Mexican  imports  of 
whisky.  The  duties  on  white,  red,  and  full- 
bodied  wines  are  bound  at  the  present  rates, 
and  the  Mexican  tariff  classifications  applying 
to  these  wines  are  modified  so  as  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  certain  types  of  United  States  wines. 

On  fruit  juices,  including  grape  juice,  and 
on  fruit  essences  and  synthetic  products  not 
containing  alcohol,  the  rates  of  duty  are  bound 
against  increase.  Mexican  imports  of  fruit 
juices  and  related  products  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $59,000  in  1939  and  at 
$95,000  in  1940,  with  the  United  States  supply- 
ing from  55  percent  to  100  percent  of  total  im- 
ports of  different  types  in  1940. 

CANNED  FISH 

The  existing  duties  on  canned  salmon  and 
canned  sardines  are  bound  against  increase. 

INDUSTRIAL,  PRODUCTS 

Motor  Vehicles,  Parts,  and  Accessories 

Mexican  imports  of  automotive  vehicles 
(assembled),  parts,  and  accessories  from  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  $6,632,000  in  1939 
and  at  $6,988,000  in  1940.  In  most  years  Mex- 
ico is  one  of  the  important  foreign  markets 
for  United  States  automobiles. 

Passenger  Automobiles. — The  duty  on  auto- 
mobiles is  250  pesos  each  on  the  smaller  types 
and  700  pesos  each  on  types  with  more  than 
four  but  not  over  eight  cylinders  and  having 
a  capacity  of  up  to  nine  passengers.  The  duty 
on  automobiles  with  more  than  eight  cylinders 
and   for  any  number  of  passengers  is  2,000 


pesos   each.     These   rates   are   bound   in  th 
agreement. 

Almost  all  Mexican  imports  of  passenge 
cars,  except  the  smaller  types  with  not  moi 
than  four  cylinders,  came  from  the  Unite 
States  in  1939,  as  did  77  percent  of  the  smalle 
cars. 

Mexican  imports  of  assembled  passenge 
automobiles  from  the  United  States  were  va] 
ued  at  $3,066,000  in  1939  and  at  $3,592,000  i 
1940. 

Trucks,  Busses,  and  Tractors. — The  dutie 
on  trucks  are  100  pesos  each  on  those  with  nc 
more  than  four  cylinders  and  300  pesos  eac 
on  those  exceeding  four  cylinders,  which  rate 
are  bound  in  the  agreement. 

The  duty  on  busses  is  reduced  by  20  percer 
to  1600  pesos  each,  and  that  on  tractors  of  a' 
kinds  is  reduced  by  33  percent.  By  far  tib 
larger  proportion  of  Mexican  imports  c 
trucks,  busses,  and  tractors  in  1939  were  froi 
the  United  States.  The  value  of  assemble 
truck  imports  was  $1,134,000  in  1939  and  $892 
000  in  1940 ;  that  of  assembled  busses  was  $24 
000  in  1939  and  $22,000  in  1940;  that  of  tra< 
tors  was  $498,000  in  1939  and  $675,000  in  1941 

Chassis  and  Parts. — The  Mexican  duty  o 
automobile  chassis  of  more  than  four  cylinder 
not  specified,  is  bound  at  100  pesos  each.  Mei 
ican  imports  of  assembled  chassis  in  1939  wei 
valued  at  $463,000  and  in  1940  at  $279,001 
with  the  United  States  supplying  99  percer 
in  1939.  Kepair  parts  for  automobile  chassi 
and  bodies  under  two  general  items  of  til 
Mexican  tariff  are  accorded  a  50-percent  redu( 
tion  in  existing  rates.  The  rate  on  automobil 
motors  and  their  parts  and  repair  pieces 
reduced  by  33  percent. 

Pneumatic  rubber  tires  weighing  up  to  1 
kilograms  each  are  accorded  a  duty-reductio 
of  20  percent.  The  duty  on  tires  weighing  ove 
10  kilograms  each  is  bound.  The  duty  on  tire 
for  tractors  and  agricultural  equipment  is  r« 
duced  by  40  percent.  The  rate  on  wheel 
equipped  with  pneumatic  tires  is  reduced  b 
20  percent  and  that  on  wheels  not  so  equippe 
by  25  percent. 
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Concessions  on  chassis,  parts,  and  accessories 
ffect  items  of  which  Mexican  imports  from 
le  United  States  were  valued  at  $1,910,000  in 
939  and  at  $1,807,000  in  1940.  Except  in  the 
ise  of  one  small  item  the  United  States  sup- 
lied  87  percent  or  more  of  these  articles  in 

m. 

(achinery  and  Appliances 

Mexican  tariff  rates  on  two  general  items  cov- 
ring  both  light  and  heavy  machinery  are  re- 
uced  by  50  percent.  The  two  classifications 
)ver  important  types  of  machinery  for  use  in 
lines,  quarries,  oil  wells  and  refineries,  and 
igar  refineries.  Imports  from  the)  United 
tates  into  Mexico  of  machinery  covered  by  the 
vo  items  were  valued  at  $1,510,000  in  1939  and 
;  $1,895,000  in  1940.  They  represented  well 
per  70  percent  of  total  Mexican  imports  of 
ich  machinery  in  1939. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  on  rubber  belting 
>r  machinery  and  on  packing  for  machinery 
^e  bound  against  increase.  Imports  into 
fexico  of  rubber  belting  from  the  United 
tates  were  valued  at  $135,000  in  1939  and  at 
L36,00O  in  1940.  In  1939  they  made  up  72 
rcent  of  total  Mexican  imports  of  such  belt- 
g.  Imports  into  Mexico  from  the  United 
Lates  of  packing  for  machinery  were  valued 
$140,000  in  1939  and  at  $168,000  in  1940. 
l  1939  they  constituted  93  percent  of  total 
exican  imports  of  this  product.  Duties  on 
•ark  plugs  and  pistons  for  combustion  motors 
e  reduced  by  50  percent  and  by  10  percent, 
spectively.  Mexican  imports  of  these  two 
ans  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
55,000  in  1939  and  $154,000  in  1940. 
Existing  Mexican  duties  on  threshing  ma- 
ines  of  all  kinds  are  reduced  by  50  percent, 
exican  imports  of  such  machines  from  the 
Qited  States  were  valued  at  $229,000  in  1939 
id  at  $153,000  in  1940.  In  the  former  year 
ey  constituted  total  imports. 
The  existing  duty  on  sewing  machines  oper- 
ed  by  pedals  or  cranks  is  reduced  by  50  per- 
nt.  Mexican  imports  of  such  machines  from 
e  United  States  were  valued  at  $416,000  in 
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1939  and  at  $635,000  in  1940.  In  the  former 
year  they  made  up  78  percent  of  total  Mexican 
imports. 

Office  Appliances — The  duties  on  calculating 
machines  and  duplicating  machines  are  reduced 
by  50  percent  and  on  cash  registers,  by  33  per- 
cent. The  rate  on  typewriters  is  bound  against 
increase.  Mexican  imports  of  these  appliances 
were  valued  at  $714,000  in  1939  and  at  $841,000 
in  1940.  In  the  former  year  the  United  States 
supplied,  of  total  imports,  96  percent  of  the 
cash  registers,  75  percent  of  the  calculating 
machines,  79  percent  of  the  duplicating  ma- 
chines, and  76  percent  of  the  typewriters. 

Electrical  Equipment  and  Apparatus 

Radio  Apparatus — Tariff  rates  on  radios  and 
on  combination  radios  and  phonographs  are 
reduced  by  17  percent  and  the  rates  on  tubes 
and  on  radio  parts  by  40  percent  and  50  per- 
cent, respectively.  Since  1929  United  States 
exports  of  radio  equipment  to  Mexico  have  been 
an  important  item  of  trade  and  have  supplied 
the  major  portion  of  the  demand  in  that  coun- 
try. Imports  of  radio  equipment  from  the 
United  States  into  Mexico  were  valued  at 
$1,482,000  in  1939  and  at  $1,765,000  in  1940.  In 
1939  the  United  States  supplied  more  than  80 
percent,  in  each  case,  of  total  Mexican  imports 
of  radios,  combination  radios  and  phonographs, 
radio  tubes,  and  radio  parts. 

Passenger  Elevators  and  Equipment — Exist- 
ing Mexican  duties  on  passenger  elevators  and 
equipment  for  operating  them  are  reduced  by 
67  percent.  Mexican  imports  of  such  appa- 
ratus from  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$49,000  in  1939  and  at  $135,000  in  1940.  In 
1939  the  United  States  supplied  93  percent  of 
all  such  imports. 

Other  Electrical  Equipment — The  existing 
duty  on  electric  fans  and  ventilators  weighing 
up  to  20  kilograms  each  is  reduced  by  38  per- 
cent, and  that  on  electric  lamps,  lanterns,  and 
beacons  and  on  reflectors,  shades,  and  stands 
therefor  is  reduced  by  17  percent.  Duties  on 
electric  irons,  stoves,  and  dry  cells,  and  on 
fluorescent  lamps,  are  bound  against  increase. 
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Mexican  imports  from  the  United  States  of  ar- 
ticles under  these  classifications  were  valued  at 
$157,000  in  1939  and  at  $203,000  in  1940.  In 
the  former  year  the  United  States  supplied 
from  53  percent  to  99  percent  of  the  articles 
enumerated  in  these  tariff  items. 

Textiles  and  Textile  Manufactures 

Cotton  Textiles  and  Manufactures — Mexican 
imports  of  cotton  tire  fabric  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $593,000  in  1939  and  at 
$186,000  in  1940.  The  duty  on  this  fabric  is 
reduced  by  25  percent. 

The  rates  of  duty  on  cotton  cloth,  oiled, 
waxed,  or  prepared  with  pyroxylin,  are  bound 
in  the  agreement.  Imitation  leather  is  the 
most  important  single  product  in  this  group. 
Mexican  imports  from  the  United  States  under 
this  classification  were  valued  at  $121,000  in 
1939  and  at  $136,000  in  1940.  In  1939  they 
represented  86  percent  of  the  total. 

Kates  of  duty  on  cotton  cloth,  not  of  plain 
weave,  under  two  tariff  classifications  differ- 
entiated by  the  weight  of  the  cloth  are  bound 
against  increase.  Mexican  imports  of  cloth 
under  these  two  classifications  come  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  United  States,  from  which  im- 
ports were  valued  at  $93,000  in  1939  and  $221,- 
000  in  1940. 

On  imports  of  cotton  velvet  and  cotton 
corduroy,  Mexican  tariff  rates  are  bound,  as 
are  the  rates  on  men's  and  boys'  cotton  under- 
wear and  shirts  and  on  ready-to-wear  apparel 
of  cotton  cloth  of  plain  or  fancy  weave.  Mexi- 
can imports  of  the  above  products  are  supplied 
largely  by  the  United  States  and  such  imports 
from  this  country  were  valued  in  1939  at  $161,- 
000  and  in  1940  at  $224,000. 

The  cotton-textile  industry  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  highly  developed  in  Mexico. 
In  1939  there  were  175  factories  manufactur- 
ing cotton  textiles,  which  number  increased  to 
194  in  1940.  The  principal  items  of  cotton 
manufacture  are  percales,  colored  cloth,  white 
fabrics,  flannels,  and  quilts  and  comforts. 

Wool  and  Other  Textiles — Mexico  is  the 
principal   export   market   for   United    States 


wool  carpets,  taking  almost  half  of  the  tot 
exports  from  this  country.  Imports  of  su< 
carpets  into  Mexico  from  the  United  Stat 
in  1939  were  valued  at  $132,000  and  in  1& 
at  $182,000.  Present  duties  on  two  classific 
tions  are  bound.  The  Mexican  rate  of  duty  < 
wool  velvet  weighing  more  than  400  grams  p 
square  meter  is  reduced  by  10  percent. 

Duties  on  ready-to-wear  apparel  of  wool  i 
other  animal  fibers,  except  silk,  under  thr 
different  tariff  classifications  are  bound  again 
increase.    The  United  States  supplied  the  bu 
of  Mexican  imports  under  these  classificatio 
in  1939  when  such  imports  from  this  count: 
were   valued   at  $60,000.    The  rates  on  kr 
hosiery  and  socks  of  silk  or  of  a  mixture 
silk  and  other  fibers  are  also  bound.    On 
noleum  the  existing  duty  is  reduced  by  50  pe 
cent.    Imports  of  linoleum  from  the  Uniti 
States  were  valued  at  $34,000  in  1939  and 
$66,000  in  1940.    In  1939  the  United  Stat 
supplied  70  percent  of  the  total. 


Non-Metallic 
Thereof 


Minerals     and     Manufactm 


Petroleum  Products — A  binding  of  t! 
Mexican  duties  on  mineral  wax  and  parafS 
applies  to  imports  from  the  United  Stat 
valued  at  $683,000  in  1939  and  $960,000  in  1& 
In  both  years  the  United  States  supplied  i 
most  all  mineral  wax  and  paraffin  importi 
into  Mexico. 

Existing  rates  of  duty  on  three  classificatio 
of  lubricating  greases  are  bound  against  i 
crease.  Under  these  duties  the  United  Stat 
has  supplied  a  very  large  proportion  of  tot 
Mexican  imports  of  these  products.  Impor 
from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $125,0 
in  1939  and  $170,000  in  1940. 

Refractory  Clay,  Related  Products,  and  C 
ment — The  United  States  supplied  almost  i 
refractory  clay  and  refractory  brick  and  ti 
imported  into  Mexico  in  1939.  Such  impor 
from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $3fr 
000  in  1939  and  $401,000  in  1940.  Mexics 
duties  on  these  products  are  bound.    Kates  < 
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athroom  fixtures  of  clay,  china,  and  porcelain, 
re  also  bound  against  increase.  Mexican 
nports  of  these  products  from  the  United 
tates  were  valued  at  $224,000  in  1939  and 
288,000  in  1940.  Mexican  imports  from  the 
foited  States  of  cement  were  valued  at  $17,000 
l  1939  and  $40,000  in  1940,  and  the  Mexican 
uties  on  cement  and  on  faience  ware  are 
Dund. 

Glassxoare — Imports  from  the  United  States 
f  flat  glass,  mostly  plate  glass,  were  valued 
i  $139,000  in  1939  and  at  $190,000  in  1940. 
he  duty  on  such  glass  is  bound,  as  are  those 
l  two  other  classifications  covering  higher- 
riced  glass  articles.  Mexico  has  an  extensive 
lass  industry  which  supplies  the  less  expen- 
ve  types. 

Miscellaneous — The  Mexican  duty  on  sul- 
liur  is  bound.  Mexican  imports  from  the 
hited  States  of  sulphur  were  valued  at  $131,- 
K)  in  1939  and  at  $119,000  in  1940.  In  1939 
Ley  comprised  99  percent  of  the  total.  Nat- 
ral  or  artificial  gas,  other  than  acetylene,  for 
lei  or  lighting,  when  imported  in  cylinders, 
•urns,  or  tank  cars,  is  bound  on  the  free  list. 

'etals  and  Metal  Manufactures 

Refrigerators — The  duty  on  automatic 
msehold  refrigerators  weighing  up  to  200 
lograms  each  is  reduced  by  20  percent  and 
at  on  refrigerators  weighing  more  than  200 
lograms  each,  by  22  percent.  Imports  of 
is  type  of  refrigerator  into  Mexico  from  the 
nited  States  were  valued  at  $426,000  in  1939 
id  at  $666,000  in  1940.  Sales  of  refrigera- 
rs  in  Mexico  have  been  increasing,  and  it  is 
timated  that  more  than  25,000  units  are  now 
use  in  that  country. 

Phonographs  —  Mexican  tariff  rates  on 
lonographic  apparatus  of  all  kinds  are  re- 
ced  by  17  percent.  Coin-operated  phono- 
aphs  make  up  the  largest  item  in  Mexican 
iports  of  this  kind  from  the  United  States. 
1939  this  country  supplied  94  percent  of 
a  phonographs  imported  into  Mexico.  The 
ty  on  phonograph  parts  is  reduced  by  50 
rcent,  and  phonograph  records  are  bound 
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duty-free.  Mexican  imports  of  phonographs, 
parts,  and  records  from  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $376,000  in  1939  and  at  $389,000 
in  1940.  In  1939  the  United  States  supplied 
the  largest  share  of  such  imports. 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures — The  Mexican 
duty  on  iron  and  steel  barbed  wire  was  re- 
duced on  April  4,  1942,  from  5  centavos  per 
legal  kilogram  to  y2  centavo  per  gross  kilo- 
gram, which  rate  is  bound  in  the  agreement. 
Mexican  imports  from  the  United  States  of 
barbed  wire  were  valued  at  $318,000  in  1939 
and  at  $353,000  in  1940.  In  1939  the  United 
States  supplied  72  percent  of  the  total.  Rates 
on  iron  bathroom  fixtures  in  two  tariff  classi- 
fications are  reduced  by  17  percent,  and  that 
covering  non-electric  stoves  and  heaters, 
weighing  more  than  40  but  not  more  than  150 
kilograms  each,  is  reduced  by  33  percent.  The 
duty  on  razor  blades  is  reduced  by  8  percent. 

Copper  tubing  and  iron  or  steel  cylinders 
for  containing  gas  for  fuel  or  lighting  are 
bound  duty-free,  and  the  rates  on  iron  and 
steel  furniture  and  on  certain  sizes  of  iron  and 
steel  screws  and  rivets  are  bound  against  in- 
crease. 

Mexican  imports  of  the  articles  enumerated 
above  (excluding  barbed  wire)  were  valued  at 
$325,000  in  1939  and  $475,000  in  1940. 

Chemicals,  Paints,  and  Related  Products 

Pharmaceutical  Specialties  and  Chemicals — 
Existing  duties  on  medicinal  pills  and  tablets 
and  on  pharmaceutical  specialties  are  bound 
against  increase.  The  duty  on  cosmetics  is  re- 
duced by  7  percent.  Existing  duties  on  bicar- 
bonate of  sodium  and  of  potassium  are  reduced 
by  43  percent.  Mexican  imports  of  the  fore- 
going products  were  valued  at  $524,000  in  1939 
and  at  $627,000  in  1940. 

The  agreement  also  includes  a  provision 
against  Mexico's  requiring  any  certification  or 
other  formality  for  the  importation,  registra- 
tion, licensing  or  sale  of  pharmaceutical  spe- 
cialties and  patent  medicines  which  cannot  be 
fulfilled  in  the  United  States  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  duly  authorized  Federal  Agency. 
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Paints,  Varnishes,  and  Plastics — Rates  of 
duty  on  prepared  varnishes  and  paints  are 
bound  against  increase.  The  duty  on  mixtures 
of  alcohols  and  ethers  to  be  used  as  ingredi- 
ents of  paints  and  vaniishes  is  reduced  by  40 
percent.  The  Mexican  imports  from  the 
United  States  of  products  affected  by  the  above 
concessions  were  valued  at  $403,000  in  1939  and 
$477,000  in  1940.  The  duties  on  prepared  floor 
wax  and  on  polishes  and  stains  for  shoes  and 
leather  are  bound  at  the  present  rates. 

The  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  four  tariff 
classifications  covering  articles  manufactured 
from  plastics  are  bound,  as  are  those  on  cer- 
tain plastic  sheets,  rods,  and  tubes  imported 
for  further  manufacture. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURES 

The  duty  on  two  types  of  shoes  is  bound 
against  increase,  as  is  the  rate  on  woven-fabric 
pocketbooks  and  writing  or  brief  cases  oiled, 
rubberized,  or  waxed.  The  rate  on  tire-repair 
kits  is  reduced  by  38  percent  and  that  on  fire 
extinguishers  with  up  to  six  spare  charges,  by 
50  percent.  On  printed,  engraved,  or  litho- 
graphed calendars,  catalogs,  and  advertise- 
ments, on  loose  sheets,  the  rates  are  bound 
against  increase. 

Motion  Pictures  and  Photographic  Apparatus 

The  existing  rate  of  duty  on  motion-picture 
sound  films  is  20.00  pesos  per  legal  kilogram 
in  respect  of  imports  not  in  excess  of  100,000 
meters  in  any  calendar  year  and  40.00  pesos  per 
legal  kilogram  on  imports  in  excess  of  that 
quantity.  Under  the  agreement  the  limita- 
tion on  the  quantity  which  may  enter  at  the 
lower  rate  of  duty  is  removed.  Provision  is 
also  included  which  will  permit  the  temporary 
entry  of  films  under  bond  for  preliminary 
showing  and  censorship  without  payment  of 
duty  if  the  films  are  reexported  within  30  days 
without  public  showing. 

The  value  of  Mexican  imports  from  the 
United  States  of  motion-picture  films  under 


the  above  tariff  classification  was  $259,000  i 
1939  and  $281,000  in  1940. 

The  duty  on  unexposed  photographic  fill 
excluding  unexposed  motion-picture  film, 
bound  at  the  present  rate.  Mexican  impor 
from  the  United  States  of  such  film  were  va 
ued  at  $157,000  in  1939  and  $226,000  in  194 
In  1939  they  accounted  for  71  percent  of  tot 
Mexican  imports. 

Rates  on  cinematographic  apparatus  ai 
magic  lanterns  are  reduced  by  percentag 
ranging  from  17  percent  to  50  percent,  depen 
ing  upon  the  weight  of  the  unit.  Mexican  ii 
ports  from  the  United  States  of  such  apparat 
were  valued  at  $107,000  in  1939  and  $121,0 
in  1940. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Lumber 

The  duties  on  construction  lumber  of  pi 
and  spruce  and  of  ordinary  wood  not  specific 
classified  under  three  Mexican  tariff  items,  a 
bound  at  existing  rates.  Imports  into  Mexi 
from  the  United  States  of  lumber  under  the 
classifications  were  valued  at  $301,000  in  19 
and  at  $305,000  in  1940. 

The  duties  on  fiber  insulating  boards  ai 
wall  boards,  plywood,  creosoted  wooden  ti 
wooden  posts,  and  logs  of  ordinary  wood  a 
bound  at  existing  rates.  The  rate  on  tongu 
and  grooved  or  overlapped  boards  of  ordina 
wood  is  also  bound  against  increase.  Mexic; 
imports  of  United  States  lumber  under  t 
above  categories  were  valued  at  $271,000 
1939  and  $348,000  in  1940.  In  the  former  ye 
they  constituted  almost  all  of  such  imports  c 
cept  for  plywood  from  Japan. 

Wood  Furniture 

On  wood  furniture  covered  by  four  Mexic; 
tariff  classifications,  important  to  Unit 
States  producers,  the  existing  rates  are  hour 
Imports  of  such  furniture  into  Mexico  from  t 
United  States  were  valued  at  $158,000  in  19 
and  $281,000  in  1940.  In  1939  they  made  l 
more  than  92  percent  of  the  total.    Mexi 
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anks  second  to  Canada  as  an  export  market 
or  United  States  furniture. 

'aper  and  Paper  Products 

The  existing  rates  of  duty  on  certain  types 
f  paper  of  the  natural  color  of  the  pulp,  and 
lose  on  sanitary  paper,  paper  towels,  and 
eansing  tissues,  are  bound.  Mexican  imports 
t  these  products  from  the  United  States  were 
dued  at  $368,000  in  1939  and  at  $431,000  in 
&0. 

J.  Analysis  or  Individual  Concessions  on 
Imports  Into  the  United  States 

The  following  section  gives  information 
ith  regard  to  products  imported  from  Mexico 
i  which  the  United  States  makes  concessions 
eluded  in  Schedules  II  and  III  of  the  trade 
reement. 

HEDULE  H  ITEMS  OF  WHICH  TOTAL  UNITED  STATES 
DUTIABLE  IMPORTS  IN  193  9  WERE  VALUED  AT 
MORE  THAN  $50,000 

Details  regarding  trade  in  and  supplies  of 
■tiable  products  on  which  the  United  States 
ants  concessions  and  of  which  United  States 
iports,  from  all  countries,  were  valued  in 
39  at  more  than  $500,000  are  printed  below. 
ie  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  para- 
aphs  in  the  United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

rw  oxide  and  leaded  zlrw  oxides  containing 
not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  lead  {par. 
77) 

[Jnder  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  imports  of 
c  oxide  and  leaded  zinc  oxides  are  dutiable  at 
]  cents  a  pound  if  in  the  form  of  dry  pow- 
•  and  at  2*4  cents  per  pound  if  ground  in 
mixed  with  oil  or  water.  Under  the  agree- 
Qt  with  Mexico  the  duty  is  iy10  cents  on 
ports  in  the  form  of  dry  powder  and  iy2 
ts  on  imports  ground  in  or  mixed  with  oil 
water.  In  1939  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
>  duty  was  39  percent  on  zinc  oxide  in  the 
m  of  dry  powder  and  26  percent  on  that 
>und  in  or  mixed  with  oil  or  water. 
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Imports  amounted  to  3,000,000  pounds  in 
1939  but  declined  in  1940  to  less  than  650,000 
pounds.  Production  in  the  United  States  has 
ranged  from  175,000,000  to  440,000,000  pounds 
a  year  and  annual  exports  from  this  country 
are  several  times  greater  than  imports. 

Turpentine,   gum   and  spirits   of,   and   rosin 
{par.  90) 

In  the  agreement  with  Mexico  the  duty  on 
gum  and  spirits  of  turpentine  and  on  rosin 
is  reduced  from  5  percent  ad  valorem  to  2y2 
percent.  Imports  in  1940  (nearly  all  from 
Mexico)  were  approximately  1,000,000  pounds 
of  rosin  and  800,000  gallons  of  turpentine, 
compared  with  an  annual  average  United 
States  production  of  about  1,000,000,000 
pounds  of  rosin  and  30,000,000  gallons  of  tur- 
pentine. Roughly  30  percent  of  domestic 
production  is  ordinarily  exported. 

Vanilla  beans  {par.  92) 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  the  duty  on 
vanilla  beans  was  30  cents  a  pound.  It  was 
reduced  to  15  cents  a  pound  in  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  France,  effective  June  15,  1936. 
The  reduced  rate  is  now  bound  in  the  agree- 
ment with  Mexico.  In  1939  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  the  15-cent  duty  was  4  percent. 
Imports  amount  to  approximately  1,000,000 
pounds  a  year,  valued  at  from  $3,000,000  to 
$5,000,000. 

Fluorspar  {par.  207) 

In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  fluorspar  contain- 
ing more  than  97  percent  of  calcium  fluoride 
was  dutiable  at  $5.60  per  long  ton  and  that 
containing  97  percent  or  less,  at  $8.40  per  long 
ton.  In  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  effective  January  1,  1939,  the  duty 
on  the  higher-grade  fluorspar  was  reduced  by 
25  percent  to  $4.20  per  ton.  In  the  agreement 
with  Mexico  the  duty  on  the  lower  grade  is 
proportionately  reduced  to  $6.30  per  ton,  and 
the  rate  of  $4.20  per  ton  on  the  higher  grade 
is  bound  against  increase.    In  1939  the  duties 
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of  $4.20  and  $8.40  per  long  ton  were  equivalent 
to  16  percent  and  100  percent  ad  valorem, 
respectively. 

Imports  containing  not  more  than  97  percent 
of  calcium  fluoride  now  consist  entirely  of 
metallurgical  spar,  although  small  amounts  of 
the  ceramic  grade  formerly  were  included. 
Spar  of  the  metallurgical  grade  is  practically 
all  used  by  the  steel  industry.  Imports  con- 
taining more  than  97  percent  calcium  fluoride 
consist  predominantly  of  acid-grade  spar  used 
in  production  of  aluminum. 

In  1937  imports  of  fluorspar  amounted  to 
37,000  short  tons,  principally  metallurgical 
spar,  and  supplied  about  17  percent  of  United 
States  consumption.  Although  United  States 
requirements  had  greatly  increased,  imports 
had  declined  to  12,000  tons  in  1940  and  in  the 
first  9  months  of  1941 »  totaled  only  7,000  tons, 
of  which  4,000  tons  were  from  Mexico.  Al- 
though imports  from  Mexico  were  at  first  of 
the  acid  grade,  that  country  is  a  larger  poten- 
tial source  of  metallurgical  than  of  acid  spar. 

Graphite    or    plumbago,    crude    or    refined: 
amorphous  (par.  213) 

The  duty  on  amorphous  graphite  was  re- 
duced from  10  percent  ad  valorem  to  5  percent 
in  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United  King- 
dom. The  reduced  rate  is  bound  in  the  agree- 
ment with  Mexico.  Imports  during  1940  to- 
taled 48,000,000  pounds. 

Onyx,  in  block,  rough  or  squared  only  (par. 
232a) 

The  duty  on  onyx  was  65  cents  per  cubic 
foot  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  was  re- 
duced to  32V2  cents  per  cubic  foot  in  the  trade 
agreement  with  Argentina.  This  rate  is  now 
bound  in  the  agreement  with  Mexico.  The  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  the  65-cent  duty  was  11 
percent  in  1939,  in  which  year  imports  were 


*For  reasons  of  military  security,  export  and  im- 
port statistics  for  periods  after  September  1941  are 
held  confidential. 


valued  at  $102,000.    There  is  no  recorded  pr< 
duction  of  onyx  in  the  United  States. 

Lead  (pars.  391  and  392) 

The  existing  duties  on  lead  are  iy2  cents  pi 
pound  on  lead  content  for  ores,  matte,  and  fh 
dust,  and  2%  cents  per  pound  for  lead  in  bullio 
pigs,  dross,  and  other  forms.  These  rates  a 
reduced  by  50  percent  in  the  agreement  wii 
Mexico,  to  %  cent  per  pound  and  iy16  cen 
per  pound,  respectively,  for  the  period  endii 
30  days  after  termination  of  the  national  erne 
gency  proclaimed  May  27,  1941.  Thereaft 
the  rates  will  be  1%  cents  per  pound  on  or< 
matte,  and  flue  dust,  and  1%0  cents  per  poui 
on  lead  in  other  forms. 

In  1939  the  l^-cent  duty  on  ores,  matte,  ai 
flue  dust  was  equivalent  to  35  percent  ad  v$ 
orem  and  the  2%  -cent  duty  was  equivalent 
115  percent  on  pigs  and  bars  and  45  perce 
for  bullion  and  base  bullion.  From  19 
through  1938  imports  averaged  23,000  she 
tons  of  lead  a  year.  Nearly  half  of  the  tol 
entered  free  in  bond  for  smelting,  refining,  a: 
reexport,  and  most  of  the  remainder  was  us 
in  manufactures  subsequently  exported  with 
refund  of  the  duty.  Virtually  all  Unit 
States  requirements,  amounting  to  from  260,0 
to  440,000  short  tons  a  year,  were  met  frc 
domestic  supplies. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1939  United  Stal 
production  and  imports  of  lead  have  both  i 
creased.  The  increase  in  imports  has  be 
much  greater  than  that  in  domestic  productk 
For  the  first  time,  imports  now  supply  a  si 
stantial  proportion  of  domestic  consumptic 
In  1941  domestic  production  was  473,000  tc 
and  imports  during  the  first  9  months  of  t 
year  were  310,000  tons,  of  which  only  18,C 
tons  were  offset  by  exports.  The  uses  of  le 
are  now  restricted  by  the  Government.  A  to 
maximum  price  of  6V2  cents  a  pound  has  be 
established  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administi 
tion  with  a  premium  price  of  9*4  cents  a  pou 
for  over-quota  production  paid  by  the  Met: 
Reserve     Company    to     domestic    produce 
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ndertakings  to  increase  production  have  been 
itered  into  by  the  Metals  Reserve  Company 
ith  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  lead  producers. 
uch  of  the  available  foreign  supply  is  im- 
»rted  free  of  duty  for  Government  account. 

Inc  (pars.  393  and  394) 

In  the  agreement  with  Mexico  the  rates  on 
[  zinc  covered  by  paragraphs  393  and  394  of 
b  Tariff  Act  of  1930  are  reduced,  for  the 
iriod  ending  30  days  after  termination  of 
b  national  emergency  proclaimed  May  27, 
41,  to  50  percent  of  the  rates  specified  in  the 
iriff  Act  of  1930.  The  resulting  duties  for 
i  emergency  period  are:  %  cent  per  pound 
zinc  in  ore  and  scrap ;  %  cent  per  pound  on 
ic  in  blocks,  pigs,  or  slabs  and  on  zinc  dust ; 
:ent  per  pound  on  zinc  sheets  (l}g  cents  per 
und  if  plated).  Thereafter  the  rates  in  ef- 
:t  before  conclusion  of  the  Mexican  agree- 
mt  will  be  restored  and  bound  against 
:rease. 

Imports  are  chiefly  of  zinc  in  ore  and  in 
bs,  on  which  two  forms  the  duties  were 
livalent  in  1939  to  62  percent  and  46  per- 
it  ad  valorem,  respectively. 
Before  1935  United  States  exports  of  zinc 
seeded  imports.  A  great  part  of  the  imports 
3  always  been  of  ores  free  in  bond  for  smelt- 
;  and  reexports,  and  of  ores  or  slabs  used  in 
nufacture  of  exported  articles  on  which  a 
iff  drawback  was  allowed.  In  1938  imports 
tounted  to  13,400  short  tons  and  domestic 
)duction  to  436,000  tons.  Both  have  since 
reased  progressively  until  in  the  first  9 
nths  of  1941  imports  totaled  161,800  tons 
1  domestic  production  for  the  entire  year 
s  659,000  tons.  Nevertheless,  supplies  are 
;  equal  to  present  requirements.  Metallic 
c  has  been  under  complete  allocation  control 
the  War  Production  Board  since  June  1942. 
ter  several  increases  the  price  of  zinc,  which 
1  averaged  5.11  cents  a  pound  in  1939,  was 
cially  fixed  in  January  1942  at  a  maximum 
8.25  cents  a  pound.     A  premium  price  of 
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11  cents  a  pound  for  over-quota  production  is 
paid  by  the  Metals  Reserve  Company  to  domes- 
tic producers.  Undertakings  to  increase  pro- 
duction have  been  entered  into  with  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  producers.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  imports  now  enter  this  country  duty- 
free for  Government  account. 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for:  pi?ie  (par.  40 J) 

Under  the  agreement  with  Canada,  imports 
of  pine  lumber  were  dutiable  at  reduced  rates 
of  50  cents  a  thousand  board  feet,  plus  a  tax 
of  SI. 50  a  thousand  board  feet  on  pine  lumber 
other  than  northern  white  and  Norway  pine. 
Ihese  rates  are  bound  against  increase  in  the 
agreement  with  Mexico.  In  1939  the  duty  on 
northern  white  and  Xorway  pine  lumber  was 
equivalent  to  2  percent  ad  valorem  and  the 
combined  duty  and  tax  on  other  pine  lumber 
were  equivalent  to  8  percent  ad  valorem. 

Imports  in  1940  amounted  to  12S.000.O0O 
board  feet,  mostly  from  Canada.  Imports 
from  Mexico  totaled  5.000,000  board  feet,  prin- 
cipally Ponderosa  pine.  United  States  pro- 
duction of  pine  lumber  averages  12  billion 
board  feet  a  year,  and  more  than  250.000.000 
board  feet  per  year  are  ordinarily  exported. 

Cattle   (except  dairy  coics)    (par.  701) 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  duties  on  beef 
cattle  were  21'2  cents  a  pound  on  cattle  weigh- 
ing less  than  700  pounds  and  3  cents  a  pound 
on  those  weighing  700  pounds  or  more.  As  a 
result  of  successive  changes  under  the  two 
trade  agreements  with  Canada,  the  duty  on 
calves  weighing  less  than  200  pounds  each  and 
that  on  cattle  weighing  700  pounds  or  more 
were  reduced  to  iy2  cents  a  pound.  Imports 
of  calves  at  the  reduced  rate  were  limited  to  an 
annual  quota  of  100,000  head  and  imports  of 
heavy  cattle  at  the  reduced  rate  to  a  quota 
of  225,000  head.  Imports  in  excess  of  these 
quotas  entered  at  the  1930  rates  of  duty.  Light 
feeder-stock   cattle    weighing   200   pounds    or 
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more,  but  less  than  700  pounds  each,  remained 
dutiable  at  2y2  cents  a  pound. 

The  Canadian  agreements  provide  for  allo- 
cation of  the  quota  of  225,000  head  of  heavy 
cattle  among  Canada  and  other  countries  on 
the  basis  of  past  trade.  To  Canada  was  allo- 
cated 86.2  percent  of  the  reduced-duty  quota 
(193,950  head)  and  to  other  countries,  of  which 
Mexico  was  the  only  one  affected,  was  allo- 
cated the  remaining  13.8  percent  (31,050  head). 
In  the  agreement  with  Mexico  the  duty  on 
cattle  of  all  weights  (except  dairy  cows)  is 
reduced  to  V/2  cents  a  pound  without  quota 
restrictions  until  the  unlimited  national  emer- 
gency proclaimed  May  27,  1941,  has  been  ter- 
minated and  the  President  has  proclaimed  the 
end  of  the  abnormal  trade  situation  with  re- 
spect to  cattle  and  meats.  Thereafter  imports 
of  calves  and  of  heavy  cattle  at  the  reduced 
rate  will  again  be  restricted  to  annual  quotas 
of  100,000  head  and  225,000  head,  respectively, 
and  imports  of  light  feeder  stock  at  the  reduced 
rate  will  be  restricted  to  an  annual  quota  of 
400,000  head.  Imports  of  calves  and  of  light 
feeder  stock  in  excess  of  the  quota  will  be 
dutiable  as  before  at  2%  cents  a  pound.  The 
duty  on  imports  of  heavy  cattle  in  excess  of  the 
quota  will  be  reduced  from  3  cents  to  2y2  cents 
a  pound. 

Imports  of  cattle  under  the  Canadian  agree- 
ments— The  quota  of  100,000  head  of  calves  was 
filled  in  1939  and  1940,  and  almost  filled  during 
the  first  9  months  of  1941.  Imports  in  excess 
of  the  quota  totaled  13,000  head  in  1939  and 
9,000  in  1940.  The  reduced-duty  quota  of  225,- 
000  head  of  heavy  cattle  was  filled  in  1939  and 
imports  in  excess  of  the  quota  were  received 
from  both  Canada  and  Mexico.  Imports  of 
heavy  cattle  declined  to  170,000  in  1940  and 
amounted  to  137,000  head  in  the  first  9  months 
of  1941.  Smaller  shipments  of  such  cattle  were 
received  from  Canada  but  those  from  Mexico 
were  fairly  well  maintained,  although  nearly 
half  of  the  imports  from  Mexico  in  1940  and 
well  over  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1941  were  dutiable  at  the  full  rate 
of  3  cents  a  pound. 


Ad  valorem,  equivalents — The  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  the  duty  on  imports  from  Canada 
at  the  agreement  rate  amounted  in  1939  to  16 
percent  for  calves  and  22  percent  for  heavy 
cattle.  The  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the 
duties  on  imports  from  Mexico  were  very  much 
higher  because  of  the  lower  unit  value  of  Mexi- 
can cattle  and  because  a  large  proportion  of 
these  cattle  entered  at  the  full  duty.  On  light 
feeder  stock  (200  to  700  pounds),  which  makes 
up  the  bulk  of  the  imports  from  Mexico,  the 
ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  was  80  per- 
cent in  1939.  The  trade-agreement  rate  on 
heavy  cattle  from  Mexico  was  equivalent  to  69 
percent  in  1939  and  the  full  rate  on  such  cattle 
was  equivalent  to  157  percent  ad  valorem. 

Concession  on  light  feeder  cattle — Under  the 
agreement  with  Mexico,  light  feeder  stock  im- 
ported for  grazing  and  fattening  in  this  coun- 
try by  United  States  farmers  will  enter  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  \y2  cents  which  formerly  ap- 
plied only  to  calves  and  heavy  cattle,  mostlj 
imported  for  immediate  slaughter.  Upon  ex- 
piration of  the  emergency  the  reduced-dutj 
quota  of  400,000  head  a  year  of  light  feedei 
cattle,  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  th< 
maximum  imports  in  the  past,  will  prevent  anj 
extraordinary  increase  in  post-war  imports  a: 
a  result  of  the  duty-reduction. 

Imports  and  domestic  supply — Total  import; 
of  cattle  in  the  three  weight  classes  were  745,00( 
head  in  1939;  621,000  in  1940;  and  542,000  ii 
the  first  9  months  of  1941.  These  import: 
averaged  about  3  percent  of  the  number  o: 
cattle  and  calves  slaughtered  annually  in  th< 
United  States.  While  imports  declined  durinj 
these  years,  annual  slaughter  increased  fron 
24,000,000  in  1939  to  26,000,000  in  1941. 

The  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  ii 
the  United  States  increased  from  66,000,000  a 
the  beginning  of  1939  to  74,600,000  at  the  be 
ginning  of  1942.  It  is  expected  that  by  th 
beginning;  of  1943  the  number  will  hav 
increased  by  a  million  or  more  to  the  larges 
ever  recorded.  Some  ranges  are  reported  to  b 
stocked  beyond  their  normal  grazing  capacity 
Although  cattle  numbers  are  now  at  record 
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ligh  levels,  strong  consumer  demand  in  this 
ountry,  together  with  requirements  for  the 
irmed  forces  and  for  friendly  countries,  has 
esulted  in  an  increase  in  the  annual  average 
»rice  received  by  farmers  for  beef  cattle  from 
7.14  per  100  pounds  in  1939  to  $8.80  in  1941. 
?he  average  price  on  November  15,  1942,  was 
11.39  per  hundredweight,  or  136  percent  of 
be  "parity"  price.  The  annual  average  farm 
rice  for  veal  calves  increased  from  $8.40  per 
00  pounds  in  1939  to  $10.34  in  1941.  On  No- 
ember  15,  1942  the  average  price  was  $13.02 
er  hundredweight  or  124  percent  of  the 
parity"  price. 

Torses,  unless  imported  for  immediate  slaugh- 
ter, valued  at  not  more  than  $150  per  head 
{par.  7U) 

The  1930  duty  of  $30  each  on  horses  imported 
nder  this  paragraph  was  reduced  to  $20  and 
len  to  $15  in  the  two  agreements  with  Canada, 
n  the  agreement  with  Mexico  it  is  bound  at 
L5.  In  1939  this  rate  was  equivalent  to  15 
ercent  ad  valorem.  In  1940,  horses  imported 
ito  the  United  States  under  this  paragraph 
umbered  5,384,  of  which  1,364  were  from 
[exico. 

ules,  unless  imported  for  immediate  slaughter, 
valued  at  not  more  than  $150  per  head 
{par.  714) 

The  duty  on  mules  imported  under  this  para- 
raph  is  reduced  by  50  percent,  in  the  agree- 
ent  with  Mexico,  from  the  1930  rate  of  $30 
ich,  to  $15  each.  In  1939  the  $30  rate  was 
[uivalent  to  110  percent  ad  valorem.  In  1940 
iports  of  mules  into  the  United  States  num- 
sred  275,  most  of  them  from  Mexico. 

7hite  sea  bass  or  totoaba  {par.  717  {a) ) 

The  duty  on  white  sea  bass  or  totoaba  (in- 
uded  in  the  classification  "fish,  fresh  or  frozen, 
)t  specially  provided  for")  is  reduced  from  1 
nt  a  pound  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  % 
nt  a  pound  in  the  agreement  with  Mexico, 
ich  imports  are  believed  to  constitute  the  bulk 
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of  dutiable  imports  of  fresh  or  frozen  fish  from 
Mexico,  upon  which  the  ad  valorem  equivalent 
of  the  duty  was  28  percent  in  1939.  Imports, 
estimated  at  an  average  of  4,000,000  pounds  a 
year,  are  almost  entirely  from  Mexico.  The 
domestic  catch  in  California  is  estimated  at 
an  average  of  1,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Be- 
cause of  differences  in  the  manner  of  preparing 
the  fish  for  marketing  and  in  the  season  of  the 
catch,  imports  and  the  domestic  catch  are  not 
directly  competitive. 

Mixed  feeds,  consisting  of  an  admixture  of 
grains  or  grain  products  with  oilcake,  oil- 
cake meal,  molasses,  and  other  feed  stuffs 
{par.  730) 

The  duty  on  mixed  feeds  was  reduced  from 
10  percent  ad  valorem  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  5  percent  ad  valorem  in  the  agreement 
with  Canada,  effective  January  1,  1939.  The 
reduced  rate  is  bound  in  the  agreement  with 
Mexico.  Imports  have  averaged  about  5,500 
short  tons  a  year  recently,  as  compared  with 
estimated  annual  domestic  production  of 
5,000,000  to  10,000,000  short  tons. 

Limes  in  their  natural  state  or  in  brine  {par. 
7P) 

The  general  duty  on  limes  in  their  natural 
state  or  in  brine  was  2  cents  a  pound  under  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  preferential  rate  to 
Cuba  under  this  act  was  1.6  cents  a  pound.  In 
the  agreement  with  Cuba,  effective  September 
3, 1934,  the  duty  on  Cuban  limes  in  their  natural 
state  was  reduced  to  0.8  cent  per  pound  but 
imports  at  the  reduced  rate  have  amounted  in 
most  years  to  less  than  200,000  pounds.  The 
general  duty  on  limes  in  their  natural  state  or 
in  brine  was  reduced  to  iy2  cents  a  pound  in 
the  trade  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
effective  January  1,  1939.  A  further  reduction 
to  1  cent  a  pound  is  made  in  the  agreement 
with  Mexico.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the 
l^-cent  rate  was  68  percent  in  1939. 

Imports  of  limes,  chiefly  from  Mexico,  aver- 
aged 3,663,000  pounds  a  year  in  1939  and  1940, 
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as  compared  with  4,800,000  pounds  in  1938  and 
10,900,000  pounds  in  1937.  Production  of 
limes  in  the  United  States  increased  from 
5,600,000  pounds  in  1938  to  6,400,000  pounds  in 
1941  and  to  9,600,000  pounds  in  1942. 

Fresh  pineapples  {par.  747) 

In  the  trade  agreement  with  Mexico  the  gen- 
eral duty  on  pineapples  in  bulk  is  reduced 
from  %0  cent  to  %0  cent  eacn  an(i  tne  duty 
of  35  cents  per  crate  of  2.45  cubic  feet  on  pine- 
apples in  crates  is  bound  against  increase. 
Under  the  40-percent  preference  extended  to 
Cuba  on  this  item,  the  duty  on  imports  from 
that  country  is  automatically  reduced  from  y2 
cent  each  to  4%0o  cent  each  on  pineapples  in 
bulk,  while  the  existing  rate  of  20  cents  per 
crate  is  left  unchanged. 

The  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the  duties  on 
pineapples  in  bulk  and  in  crates  were  as  fol- 
lows in  1939 : 

In  bulk  In  crates 

From  Cuba 18  percent        19  percent 

From  other  countries 28  percent        26  percent 

Imports  in  bulk  are  nearly  all  from  Mexico, 
and  imports  in  crates  are  mostly  from  Cuba. 
Total  imports  of  fresh  pineapples  in  1940  were 
equal  to  1,246,000  crates,  with  nearly  75  percent 
coming  from  Cuba  and  most  of  the  remainder 
from  Mexico. 
Lima  beans,  green  or  unripe  {par.  765) 

In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  the  duty  on  lima 
beans  was  3y2  cents  per  pound.  The  prefer- 
ential rate  on  imports  from  Cuba  was  2%  cents 
per  pound.  In  the  trade  agreement  with  Cuba, 
effective  September  3,  1934,  the  duty  on  lima 
beans  from  that  country  was  reduced  to  1% 
cents  a  pound  for  imports  entering  in  the 
months  from  December  through  May,  and  the 
guaranteed  margin  of  preference  in  those 
months  was  increased  from  20  percent  to  40 
percent.  Under  the  agreement  with  Mexico 
the  duty  on  imports  of  lima  beans  other  than 
from  Cuba  is  reduced  during  the  same  months 
to  2%  cents  a  pound  and  the  existing  duty  of 
3!/2  cents  on  imports  in  other  months  is  bound 
against  increase. 


The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  of 
31/2  cents  a  pound  was  approximately  90  per- 
cent during  the  3  years  ending  in  1939.  There 
have  been  no  imports  at  this  rate  since  1939. 
Total  imports  ranged  from  3,000,000  to  5,- 
000,000  pounds  a  year  during  the  1930's,  nearly 
all  from  Cuba.  Full-duty  imports,  to  whicli 
the  present  reduction  is  confined,  ranged  fron 
10,000  pounds  to  100,000  pounds,  valued  af 
from  $300  to  $3,600  per  year. 

Chickpeas  or  garbanzos,  dried  {par.  769) 

In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  dried  chickpeas  oi 
garbanzos  were  dutiable  at  1%  cents  pel 
pound.  The  duty  is  reduced,  in  the  agreemem 
with  Mexico,  to  1  cent  per  pound.  The  rat( 
of  1%  cents  was  equivalent,  in  1939,  to  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  United  States  productioi 
averages  about  4,000,000  pounds  a  year.  An 
nual  imports  during  the  1930's  ranged  fron 
7,000,000  to  about  12,000,000  pounds  a  year.  A 
very  large  proportion  came  from  Mexico. 

Peas,  green  or  unripe  {par.  769) 

The  duty  on  green  peas  under  the  Tarif 
Act  of  1930  was  3  cents  per  pound.  It  wa' 
increased  to  3.9  cents  per  pound,  by  presiden 
tial  proclamation,  on  January  1,  1932.  In  th« 
trade  agreement  with  Canada,  effective  Janu 
ary  1,  1936,  the  duty  on  imports  entering  fron 
July  through  September  was  reduced  to  2  cent: 
per  pound.  Under  the  agreement  with  Mexic* 
the  reduced  rate  is  applied  to  imports  in  al 
months.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  th< 
3.9-cents  rate  was  approximately  80  percen 
from  1937  through  1940.  Imports  at  tin 
2-cent  rate  have  been  negligible. 

Imports  of  green  peas  are  almost  entireh 
from  Mexico,  entering  from  December  througl 
March.  Imports  in  the  late  1920's  amountec 
to  almost  30,000,000  pounds  a  year  but  declinec 
sharply  from  1930,  and  in  1940  amounted  t< 
only  1,600,000  pounds.  Although  the  averag 
farm  price  has  been  declining  over  a  consid 
erable  period,  production  of  early  peas  in  tfo 
Imperial  Valley  in  California  has  continuec 
to  increase.  In  1940-41  it  was  27,000,001 
pounds,  the  largest  recorded  up  to  that  time 
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and    in     1941-42    it    increased     further     to 
30,000,000    pounds. 

Garlic  {par.  770) 

The  duty  on  garlic  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  was  iy2  cents  a  pound.  It  is  reduced  to 
54  cent  a  pound  in  the  agreement  with  Mexico, 
rhe  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  li^-cents 
luty  in  1939  was  43  percent.  Imports  during 
he  1930's  ranged  from  3,000,000  to  6,000,000 
pounds  a  year,  of  which  Mexico  supplies  from 
21  to  37  percent.  Most  imports  enter  during 
;he  period  from  February  through  May,  when 
lomestic  supplies  come  from  storage. 

United  States  production  of  garlic  (mostly 
n  California)  averaged  about  20,000,000 
Dounds  a  year  from  1937  through  1939  but 
mly  16,000,000  pounds  in  1940  and  1941.  In 
L942  production  increased  to  23,000,000  pounds, 
rhe  price  of  California  garlic  in  Chicago  in- 
sreased  from  7.3  cents  a  pound  in  March  1939 
I  8.5  cents  in  March  1940  and  to  17.3  cents  in 
March  1941.  It  had  declined  to  14.5  cents  a 
jound  in  March  1942. 

Tomatoes  in  their  natural  state  {par.  772) 

The  duty  on  tomatoes  was  increased  by  the 
rariff  Act  of  1930  from  y2  cent  per  poundj  to 
\  cents  per  pound.  The  preferential  duty  on 
mports  from  Cuba  was  2.4  cents  a  pound, 
rhe  rate  on  Cuban  tomatoes  was  reduced  in 
he  agreement  with  that  country,  effective  Sep- 
ember  3,  1934,  to  1.8  cents  a  pound  during  the 
nonths  from  December  through  February, 
n  the  agreement  with  Mexico  the  full-duty 
'ate  is  reduced  to  1^2  cents  a  pound  for  the 
[uration  of  the  national  emergency  proclaimed 
tlay  27,  1941.  Thereafter,  when  the  President 
hall  have  proclaimed  the  termination  of  the 
bnormal  situation  with  regard  to  tomatoes, 
he  rate  of  duty  will  be  2*4  cents  per  pound. 
Phe  emergency  reduction  in  the  full-duty  rate 
utomatically  reduced  the  preferential  rate  on 
2uban  tomatoes  to  1.2  cents  a  pound  through- 
out the  year.  The  reduced  full -duty  rate  to 
ome  into  effect  after  the  emergency  will  result 
n  a  preferential  rate  of  1.8  cents  a  pound  on 
Duban  imports  in  any  month. 
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The  3-cent  rate  was  equivalent  in  1939  to  97 
percent  ad  valorem.  On  imports  from  Cuba, 
the  seasonal  rate  of  1.8  cents  a  pound  was 
equivalent  to  102  percent  ad  valorem,  and  the 
rate  of  2.4  cents  a  pound  was  equivalent  to  140 
percent. 

Imports  are  almost  entirely  from  Mexico 
and  Cuba.  Those  from  Mexico  enter  from 
January  through  May,  about  half  being  re- 
ceived in  April  and  May.  The  Mexican  to- 
matoes are  marketed  chiefly  in  Chicago  and 
in  the  western  United  States,  although  when 
the  domestic  crop  is  short  they  are  much  more 
widely  distributed.  The  Florida  tomatoes  and 
those  from  Cuba  are  marketed  in  the  eastern 
seaboard,  shipments  from  Florida  occurring 
chiefly  from  March  through  May  and  those 
from  Cuba  from  December  through. February. 

In  the  crop  year  1938-39  imports  from  Mex- 
ico totaled  15,000,000  pounds  and  those  from 
Cuba  39,000,000  pounds,  while  the  Florida 
early  south  crop,  which  most  nearly  coincides 
with  the  import  season,  amounted  to  153,000,- 
000  pounds. 

Since  1938  there  has  been  a  series  of  short- 
ages in  the  early  south  harvests  in  Florida. 
Imports,  especially  from  Mexico,  have  in- 
creased, but  not  enough  to  offset  these  deficits 
in  Florida  production.  In  1940-41  imports 
from  Mexico  were  83,000,000  pounds  and  those 
from  Cuba  49,000,000  pounds,  while  the  Flor- 
ida early  south  crop  amounted  to  only  43,000,- 
000  pounds.  In  1941-42  Florida  production 
increased  to  66,000,000  pounds  but  greatly  in- 
creased requirements  in  the  United  States  and 
the  difficulties  of  shipping  from  Cuba  kept  the 
supply  short  during  the  import  season.  Aver- 
age farm  price  of  the  Florida  early  south 
tomato  crop  has  progressively  increased  from 
4.5  cents  a  pound  for  the  crop  year  1938-39,  to 
6.0  cents  for  the  crop  year  1940-41,  with  a 
further  increase  indicated  for  the  crop  year 
1941-42. 

Peppers  in  their  natural  state  {par.  77 If.) 

The  duty  on  peppers  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  was  3  cents  a  pound.  It  was  reduced  by 
presidential  proclamation,  effective  January  1, 
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1932,  to  2~y2  cents  per  pound,  and  the  resulting 
preferential  duty  on  imports  from  Cuba  was 
2  cents  per  pound.  Under  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  Cuba,  effective  September  3,  1934, 
this  rate  was  reduced  to  iy2  cents  per  pound 
on  imports  entering  from  that  country  during 
the  months  from  January  to  April,  inclusive. 
Under  the  agreement  with  Mexico  the  full- 
duty  rate  is  now  reduced  to  iy2  cents  per 
pound.  This  automatically  reduces  the  duty 
on  Cuban  peppers  to  1%  cents  per  pound 
throughout  the  year. 

The  ad  valorem  equivalent  for  the  full-duty 
rate  of  2%  cents  per  pound  was  84  percent  in 
1939,  and  the  preferential  rate  of  2  cents  a 
pound  and  the  agreement  rate  of  iy2  cents 
on  imports  from  Cuba  were  equivalent  to  109 
percent  and  68  percent,  respectively. 

Imports  from  Mexico  and  from  Cuba  are 
about  equal  in  quantity  and  enter  during  the 
months  from  January  through  April,  when 
most  of  the  fresh  peppers  available  in  the 
United  States  are  from  the  Florida  winter 
crop.  From  December  1938  through  May  1939, 
imports  from  Mexico  totaled  1,700,000  pounds 
and  those  from  Cuba  1,900,000  pounds.  The 
Florida  winter  crop  amounted  to  25,000,000 
pounds.  In  each  year  since  1938-39  the  Flor- 
ida crop  has  been  short.  Imports  materially 
increased  but  not  sufficiently  to  offset  the  de- 
cline in  the  Florida  crop.  In  1940-41  imports 
from  Mexico  totaled  7,200,000  pounds  and  those 
from  Cuba  8,000,000  pounds,  while  the  Flor- 
ida winter  crop  was  10,900,000  pounds.  The 
price  received  by  Florida  farmers  for  their 
peppers  advanced  from  5.6  cents  a  pound  in 
1938-39  to  an  average  of  10  cents  a  pound  in 
the  2  succeeding  years. 

Eggplant  in  its  natural  state  (par.  77 Jf) 

In  the  agreement  with  Mexico  the  full-duty 
rate  on  imports  of  eggplant  is  reduced  to  iy5 
cents  a  pound  during  the  months  from  Decem- 
ber through  March,  while  the  existing  rate  of 
V/2  cents  a  pound,  effective  through  other 
months,  is  bound  against  increase.  This  con- 
cession to  Mexico  does  not  affect  the  existing 
preferential  duties  on  imports  from  Cuba  of 


%  cent  a  pound  on  imports  from  December 
through  March  and  iy5  cents  per  pound  on 
those  in  other  months. 

The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  of  V/2 
cents  on  imports  from  Mexico  in  1939  was  97 
percent.  The  duty  on  imports  from  Cuba,  du- 
tiable at  iy5  cents  a  pound,  was  equivalent  to 
62  percent  ad  valorem,  and  that  on  imports, 
dutiable  at  %  cent  per  pound,  was  equivalent 
to  30  percent  ad  valorem. 

Total  imports  during  the  1930's  ranged  from 
2,000,000  to  6,500,000  pounds  a  year,  of  which 
90  percent  were  from  Cuba  and  the  remainder 
from  Mexico.  The  import  season  is  from  De- 
cember through  April,  when  domestic  supplies 
and  shipments  are  light. 

Ale,  porter,  stout,  and  beer  (par.  805) 

The  duty  on  ale,  porter,  stout,  and  beer  was 
$1  per  gallon  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  It  was 
reduced  to  50  cents  per  gallon  in  February  1935 
under  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and 
is  further  reduced  to  25  cents  per  gallon  in  the 
agreement  with  Mexico.  In  1939  the  50-cent 
duty  was  equivalent  to  59  percent  ad  valorem. 

Imports  in  1936  amounted  to  1,926,938  gal- 
lons valued  at  $1,735,831  but  declined  progres- 
sively until  in  1940  they  totaled  1,074,142  gal- 
lons valued  at  $925,777.  Imports  from  Mexico 
have  been  increasing  and  in  the  first  9  months 
of  1941  exceeded  those  from  any  other  country 
in  quantity  and  ranked  second  in  value. 
United  States  production  of  beer  in  the  fiscal 
year  1940-41  amounted  to  1.7  billion  gallons, 
and  exports  to  4,000,000  gallons. 

Cords  and  twines  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
manila  (abaca),  sisal,  henequen,  or  other 
hard  fiber  (par.  1005(b) ) 

The  duty  on  hard-fiber  cords  and  twines  was 
reduced  from  40  percent  ad  valorem,  under  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  20  percent  ad  valorem  in 
the  trade  agreement  with  the  Netherlands,  effec- 
tive February  1,  1936.  The  reduced  rate  is 
bound  against  increase  in  the  agreement  with 
Mexico. 

Imports  of  such  products  in  1940  totaled 
6.000,000  pounds,  mostly  from  Mexico.     Pro- 
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duction  in  the  United  States,  all  from  imported 
fiber,  ordinarily  averages  from  50,000,000  to 
50,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Transactions  in 
bard-fiber  twines  and  cords  are  extensively  con- 
trolled by  the  Government,  and  in  September 
L942  manufacture  of  such  articles  in  the  United 
States  was  suspended  altogether. 

Bound  books  of  all  kinds  (other  than  diaries 
and  prayer  books),  except  those  bound 
wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  not  specially 
provided  for,  and  if  a  bona-fide  authorship 
(par.  ipo) 

The  duty  on  books  of  foreign  authorship  was 
educed  from  15  percent  ad  valorem,  under  the 
tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  7y2  percent  ad  valorem 
mder  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  effective  January  1,  1939.  The  re- 
luced  rate  is  bound  in  the  agreement  with  Mex- 
co.  Although  imports  from  Mexico,  valued  in 
940  at  $12,420,  exceeded  those  from  most  other 
ources,  they  were  insignificant  in  comparison 
nth  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  valued 
,t  more  than  $1,000,000. 

'{at  braids  of  natural  fiber,  not  bleached,  dyed, 
colored  or  stained  (par.  150 %  (a)) 

Natural-fiber  hat  braids  were  dutiable  at  15 
>ercent  ad  valorem  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
930.  The  duty  is  reduced  in  the  trade  agree- 
lent  with  Mexico  to  7y2  percent  ad  valorem, 
xcept  for  braids  of  straw  or  manila  hemp, 
mports  affected  by  the  concession  totaled  11,- 
00,000  yards  valued  at  $175,000  in  1940,  with 
,000,000  yards  valued  at  $28,000  coming  from 
lexico.  No  natural-fiber  hat  braids  are  pro- 
uced  in  the  United  States. 

larvest  hats  valued  at  less  than  S3  per  dozen 
(par.  150 1>  (b)   (5)) 

The  duty  on  harvest  hats  was  reduced  from 
5  percent  ad  valorem,  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
930,  to  121/2  percent  in  the  trade  agreement 
rith  the  Netherlands,  effective  February  1, 1936. 
'he  reduced  rate  is  bound  against  increase  in 
he  agreement  with  Mexico.  Imports,  mostly 
"om  Mexico  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies, 
staled  15,000,000  hats  or  bodies,  valued  at 
319,000,  in  1940. 
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Bovine  sole  and  belting  leathers    (par.  1530 
<»)    (1)) 

The  duty  on  sole  and  belting  leather  was  re- 
duced from  121/2  percent  ad  valorem,  under 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  10  percent  ad  va- 
lorem in  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  reduced  rate  is  bound  against 
increase  in  the  agreement  with  Mexico.  Im- 
ports from  Mexico  in  1940  were  202,000  pounds 
valued  at  $56,000,  as  compared  with  total  im- 
ports of  1,800,000  pounds  valued  at  $811,000. 
United  States  production  of  sole  and  belting 
leathers  is  valued  at  approximately  $100,000,- 
000  a  year. 

Huaraches  (par.  1530  (e)) 

Huaraches  or  woven-leather  sandals,  under 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  were  dutiable  at  20  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  The  duty  is  reduced  to  10 
percent  ad  valorem  in  the  trade  agreement 
with  Mexico.  Huaraches  make  up  practically 
all  imports  of  women's,  misses',  and  children's 
shoes  from  Mexico,  amounting  in  1940  to  386,- 
000  pairs  valued  at  $291,000.  All  imports  are 
from  Mexico. 

Men's,  youths',  and  boys'  boots,  shoes,  or  other 
footwear  (including  athletic  and  sporting 
boots  and  shoes),  made  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  leather  (except  turn  or  turned,  or 
sewed  or  stitched  by  the  process  or  method 
known  as  McKay,  or  made  by  the  process 
or  method  known  as  welt)  (par.  1530  (e)  ) 

This  category  includes  work  shoes  with 
nailed  soles,  molded-sole  sandals,  and  shoes 
with  soles  cemented  or  attached  by  the  stitch- 
down  process.  Together  with  other  leather 
shoes,  they  were  dutiable  under  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  at  20  percent  ad  valorem.  In  the 
agreement  with  Mexico  the  duty  is  reduced  to 
10  percent  ad  valorem. 

Most  imports  are  from  Mexico  and  consist 
of  men's  shoes  with  nailed  soles,  for  sale  to 
Mexican  laborers  in  this  country.  Entries 
during  1940  totaled  92,000  pairs  valued  at 
$84,000.  Manufacture  of  men's  work  shoes  of 
similar    construction    in    the    United    States 
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amounted  in  1939  to  14,000,000  pairs  valued  at 
$23,000,000. 

Moving  pictures  (par.  1551) 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  the  duty  on 
exposed  negatives  to  be  used  for  moving  pic- 
tures was  2  cents  per  linear  foot  if  undevel- 
oped and  3  cents  per  linear  foot  if  developed, 
while  positives,  prints,  and  duplicates  were 
uniformly  dutiable  at  1  cent  per  linear  foot. 
These  rates  of  duty  are  reduced  by  50  percent 
in  the  agreement  with  Mexico. 

Imports  amounted  in  1940  to  6,000,000  feet, 
of  which  800,000  feet  were  from  Mexico.  It  is 
estimated  that  total  rentals  received  from 
abroad  by  United  States  motion-picture  pro- 
ducers in  1941  approached  $50,000,000,  while 
payments  for  foreign  films  exhibited  in  this 
country  probably  did  not  equal  $5,000,000. 

Waste  not  specially  provided  for  (par.  1555) 

The  duty  on  waste  not  specially  provided  for 
was  10  percent  ad  valorem  in  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  and  was  reduced  to  7%  percent  ad 
valorem  in  the  agreements  with  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  effective  January  1,  1939. 
The  reduced  rate  is  now  bound  against  in- 
crease in  the  agreement  with  Mexico.  Imports 
of  waste  from  Mexico  are  almost  entirely  of 
cottonseed  hulls  used  chiefly  as  roughage  for 
cattle.  Total  imports  from  all  countries  in 
1940  were  valued  at  $708,000  and  those  from 
Mexico  at  $43,000. 

Istle  or  T ample o  fiber,  dressed  or  unmanufac- 
tured (par.  1558) 

Dressed  istle  or  Tampico  fiber  was  dutiable 
under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  at  20  percent  ad 
valorem.  The  duty  is  reduced  to  10  percent 
ad  yalorem  in  the  agreement  with  Mexico. 
There  is  considerable  United  States  production 
of  dressed  istle  from  imported  fiber.  Duty- 
free imports  of  crude  istle  have  several  times 
the  value  of  imports  of  dressed  istle.  Imports 
of  dressed  istle  from  Mexico  in  1940  were  val- 
ued at  approximately  $118,000.  Because  istle 
is  a  substitute  for  fibers  previously  obtained 
from  the  Far  East,  its  purchase,  processing, 


and  sale  in  the  United  States  are  extensively 
controlled  by  the  Government. 

Liquid  petroleum   asphaltum,   including   cut- 
backs and  road  oil  (par.  1710) 

In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  liquid  petroleum 
asphaltum  was  free  of  duty,  but  since  1932  im- 
ports have  been  taxable  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  at  %  cent  per  gallon  as  liquid 
derivatives  of  petroleum.  In  the  agreement 
with  Mexico  the  existing  duty-free  treatment 
is  bound  and  the  import  tax  is  reduced  from 
y2  cent  to  1,4  cent  per  gallon.  Imports  in  1940 
totaled  211,000  barrels  valued  at  $178,000,  all 
from  Mexico.  United  States  production  oi 
liquid  and  solid  petroleum  asphaltum  in  194C 
was  37,000,000  barrels,  of  which  l,250,O0C 
barrels  were  exported. 

Petroleum,  crude,  and  fuel  oil  derived  frorr. 
petroleum  (par.  1733) 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  petroleum  anc; 
its  products  are  free  of  duty  but  the  Revemu 
Act  of  1932  imposed  an  import  tax  of  %  cent  i 
gallon  (21  cents  a  barrel)  on  the  imports  re 
ceived  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
In  the  trade  agreement  with  Venezuela,  effec 
tive  December  16, 1939,  the  import  tax  on  crud 
petroleum,  topped  crude,  and  fuel  oil  deriveo 
from  petroleum  was  reduced  to  %  cent  per  gal 
Ion  ( 101/k  cents  per  barrel)  on  an  aggregate 
quota  for  any  calendar  year,  not  to  exceed  i' 
percent  of  all  crude  petroleum  processed  in  refin 
eries  in  continental  United  States  in  the  preced 
ing  calendar  year.  Imports  in  excess  of  thi: 
quota  are  subject  to  import  tax  at  the  full  rate 
In  the  agreement  with  Mexico  the  reduced  rati 
of  i^  cent  per  gallon  is  applied  to  all  imports 
without  quota  limitation. 

Import  quotas — Under  the  agreement  witl 
Venezuela  the  reduced-duty  quota  was  61,892, 
000  barrels  in  1940.  It  increased  to  64,714,001 
barrels  in  1941  and  to  70,433,000  barrels  ii 
1942.  The  quota  was  allocated  in  1940,  1941 
and  1942,  among  Venezuela, ,  the  Netherland 
West  Indies,  Colombia,  and  other  countries- 
chiefly  Mexico — upon  the  basis  of  previous  im 
ports.     The  portion  of  the  quota  allocated  t 
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"other  countries"  was  only  3.8  percent  of  the 
total  in  1940,  and  5.1  percent  in  1941  and  1942. 

During  1940  and  the  first  9  months  of  1941, 
imports  from  Venezuela,  the  Netherlands  pos- 
sessions, and  Colombia  were  almost  entirely 
within  the  quotas  assigned  to  those  countries 
and  therefore  entered  at  the  reduced  rate  of 
import  tax.  On  the  other  hand,  only  15  percent 
of  the  imports  from  Mexico  in  1940  and  27  per- 
cent of  those  in  the  first  9  months  of  1941  were 
within  the  quota  and  the  remainder  were  sub- 
ject to  the  full  import  tax. 

Ad  valorem  equivalent — In  1940  the  import 
tax  of  14  cent  per  gallon  on  imports  within  the 
quota  was  equivalent  to  14  percent  ad  valorem 
on  imports  of  crude  petroleum  and  12  percent  on 
imports  of  fuel  oil  and  topped  crude.  The 
full  import  tax  of  y2  cent  per  gallon  was  equiva- 
lent to  29  percent  on  crude  petroleum  and  17 
percent  on  fuel  oil  and  topped  crude. 

Imports  from  Mexico — In  1939  United  States 
imports  for  consumption  from  Mexico  were 
1,728,000  barrels  or  considerably  less  than  half 
the  annual  average  imports  from  that  country 
before  expropriation  of  properties  of  foreign 
oil  companies  by  Mexico  in  1938.  In  1940, 
however,  such  imports  from  Mexico  increased 
to  15,381,000  barrels  and  they  amounted  to 
9,171,000  barrels  in  the  first  9  months  of  1941. 
Most  of  Mexico's  exports  of  petroleum  in  1940 
and  nearly  all  in  1941  were  shipped  to  the 
United  States. 

Imports  and  the  United  States  supply — Total 
combined  imports  of  crude  petroleum,  topped 
crude,  and  fuel  oil  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  about  36,000,000 
barrels  in  1939  to  69,000,000  barrels  in  1940  and 
totaled  57,000,000  barrels  in  the  first  9  months 
of  1941.  Petroleum  processed  at  refineries  in 
the  United  States  increased  from  1.2  billion 
barrels  in  1939  to  1.4  billion  barrels  in  1941— 
the  highest  figure  ever  recorded. 

Exports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, including  fuel  oil,  are  ordinarily  about 
15  percent  of  United  States  production  and 
several  times  as  great  as  imports.  In  the  first 
2  years  of  the  war,  however,  United  States 
exports  declined  and  imports  increased  so  that 


in  the  first  9  months  of  1941  this  country  was 
for  the  first  time  a  net  importer  of  petroleum 
and  fuel  oil.  Imports  within  the  reduced-tax 
quota  in  the  first  9  months  in  1942  from  Vene- 
zuela and  the  Netherlands  possessions  were  very 
much  less  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1941  and  amounted  to  only  one  fourth  of  the 
annual  quotas  allotted  to  these  countries. 

Kerosene  {par.  1733) 

Kerosene  was  free  of  duty  under  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  but  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932 
it  was  subject  to  an  import  tax  of  y2  cent  per 
gallon.  In  the  trade  agreement  with  Mexico 
this  import  tax  is  reduced  to  ^  cent.  The  y2- 
cent  import  tax  was  equivalent  to  13  percent  ad 
valorem  in  1940,  when  imports  totaled  204,000 
barrels  valued  at  $318,000,  all  from  Mexico. 
Although  imports  in  1940  were  considerably 
larger  than  those  in  other  years  since  1932,  they 
equaled  only  one  third  of  1  percent  of  United 
States  production  and  considerably  less  than 
one  tenth  of  United  States  exports. 

SCHEDULE  II  ITEMS  OF  WHICH  TOTAL  UNITED  STATES 
DUTIABLE  IMPORTS  IN  193  9  WERE  VALUED  AT 
LESS  THAN  $50,000 

Products  of  which  total  United  States  duti- 
able imports  in  1939  were  valued  at  less  than 
$50,000  each  and  on  which  United  States  tariffs 
have  been  reduced  or  bound  in  Schedule  II  of  the 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico,  are  listed  below. 
In  some  cases  the  concessions  are  further  re- 
ductions of  rates  already  lowered  under  pre- 
vious agreements  with  other  countries.  Exist- 
ing and  agreement  rates  of  duty  on  these 
products,  and  figures  on  United  States  imports, 
are  given  in  Table  B.  Figures  in  parentheses 
refer  to  paragraphs  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Act  of  1930. 

Naphthenic  acids  (par.  1) 

Juice  of  lemons,  limes,  oranges,  or  other  citrous 
fruits,  unfit  for  beverage  purposes  (par.  48) 

Zinc  sulphate  (par.  93) 

Floor  and  wall  tiles,  wholly  or  in  part  of  cement 
(par.  202  (a)) 

Mantels,  friezes,  and  articles  of  every  description 
or  parts  thereof,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  earthen  tiles  or  tiling,  except  pill  tiles  (par.  202 
(b)) 
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Common  yellow,  brown,  red  or  gray  earthenware, 
composed  of  a  body  wholly  of  clay  which  is  un- 
washed, unmixed  and  not  artificially  colored ;  common 
salt-glazed  stoneware ;  stoneware  and  earthenware 
crucibles  (par.  210) 

Earthenware  having  a  body  not  artificially  colored, 
and  composed  wholly  of  clay  (par.  211) 

Glassware  blown  or  partly  blown  or  ground,  cut, 
colored  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  if  commercially 
known  as  bubble  glass  (par.  218  (f ) ) 

Molybdenum  ore  or  concentrates  (par.  302  (b) ) 

Table,  household,  kitchen  and  hospital  utensils,  and 
hollow  or  flatware,  not  specially  provided  for,  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tin  or  tin  plate 
(par.  339) 

Articles  or  ware  (other  than  containers)  not  spe- 
cially provided  for,  if  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  tin  or  tin  plate  (par.  397) 

Mahogany  lumber   (par.  404) 

Packing  boxes  (empty)  and  packing-box  shooks  of 
wood,  not  specially  provided  for   (par.  407) 

Boxes,  barrels,  and  other  articles  containing 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  grapefruit,  and  shaddocks  or 
pomelos  (par.  408) 

Spring  clothespins    (par.  412) 

Dried  blood  albumen,  light    (par.  701) 

Sheep  and  lambs   (par.  702) 

Bobwhite  quail  (par.  711) 

Live  asses  and  burros,  not  specially  provided  for 
(par.  715) 

Shark  fins  (par.  717   (c)) 

Edible  berries  (except  blueberries)  prepared  or 
preserved,  but  not  frozen  and  not  in  brine  and  not 
dried,  desiccated  or  evaporated  (par.  736) 

Mangoes  (par.  746) 

Watermelons   (par.  752) 

Black-eye  cowpeas,  dried  or  in  brine  (par.  765) 

Beans,  green  or  unripe,  other  than  lima   (par.  765) 

Cucumbers  in  their  natural  state  (par.  774) 

Squash  in  its  natural  state  (par.  774) 

Spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain  or  other 
material  and  compounds  or  preparations  of  which  dis- 
tilled spirits  are  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for  (other  than  those 
specified  in  any  previous  trade  agreement  concluded 
under  the  provisions  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930)   (par.  802) 

Cordage,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  sisal,  henequen, 
or  other  hard  fiber,  except  manila  (abaca)  (par. 
1005  (a)) 

Blankets  and  similar  articles  (including  carriage 
and  automobile  robes  and  steamer  rugs)  made  as 
units  or  in  the  piece,  finished  or  unfinished,  wholly  or 
in  chief  value  of  wool,  not  exceeding  three  yards  in 
length,  any  of  the  foregoing  if  hand-woven  (par.  1111) 


Wax  matches  (par.  1516) 

Slippers  for  housewear  (par.  1530  (e) ) 

On  the  following  products  which  the  United 
States,  in  1939,  imported  to  a  value  of  less  than 
$50,000  each,  existing  duties  are  bound  in  the 
agreement  with  Mexico : 

Honey  (par.  716) 

Guavas,  prepared  or  preserved  and  not  specially 
provided  for  (par.  752) 

SCHEDULE  II  ITEMS  BOUND  ON  THE  FREE  LIST 

The  agreement  with  Mexico  binds  on  the 
United  States  free  list  imports  of  certain  com- 
modities which  this  country  either  does  not  pro- 
duce at  all  or  not  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet 
its  own  requirements.  The  following  tabula- 
tion lists  products  the  imports  of  which  are  now 
bound  duty-free  for  the  first  time.  Numbers  in 
parentheses  refer  to  paragraphs  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930. 


Value  of  total 

United  States 

Product 

imports  in  1939 

(in  thousands 

of  dollars) 

Crude  jalap,  natural  and  uncompounded 

4 

(par.  1602). 

Antimony  ore  (par.  1608) -    - 

1,132 

Arsenious  acid  or  white  arsenic  (par.  1614). 

562 

Binding  twine  (par.  1622).           .   __ 

2,421 

Fish  sounds  (par.  1624) 

22 

Crude   metallic    mineral   substances,    not 

175 

specially  provided  for  (par.  1664). 

Sharkskins,  raw  or  salted  (par.  1678) 

60 

Live  game  animals  and  birds  for  stocking 

70 

purposes  (par.  1682). 

Henequen,   istle   or   Tampico   fiber,    and 

9,353 

broom  root  (par.  1684). 

Crude  chicle  (par.  1686)  __         _    - 

5,151 

Horses  and  mules  for  slaughter  (par.  1695) . 

17 

Guayule  rubber,  crude  (par.  1697)  _ 

463 

Lignaloe  or  bois  de  rose  (par.  1731)     __ 

299 

Spiny  lobsters,  fresh  or  frozen  (par.  1761)  _ 

<■  491 

Abalone,  fresh  or  frozen  (par.  1761)     __   _ 

"375 

Shrimps  and  prawns,  fresh  or  frozen  (par. 

260 

1761). 

Anise  (par.  1768  (2)) 

56 

Candelilla  wax  (par.  1796) — 

420 

Wood  charcoal  (par.  1802). _    ._ 

44 

°  Estimated. 
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Imports  of  products  in  the  following  list  are 
bound  duty  free  both  in  the  Mexican  agree- 
ment and  in  one  or  more  previous  trade  agree- 
ments : 


Product 

Value  of  total 
United  States 
imports  in  1939 
(in  thousands 
of  dollars) 

ulphuric  acid  (par.  1601) 

27 

)attle  for  breeding  (par.  1606  (a)). 

941 

ananas,  green  or  ripe  (par.  1618) __.    _ 

29,  083 

toffee  (par.  1654)        _. 

139,  546 

ish  livers  (par.  1669) _  ._ 

1,718 

mano  (par.  1685) _ 

212 

lanures  (par.  1685) _   _ 

56 

ish  scrap  and  fish  meal  for  fertilizers  (par. 

467 

1685). 

arsaparilla  root  (par.  1728).  ..   _.   . 

9 

►istilled  or  essential  oil  of  limes  (par.  1731) . 

405 

laster  rock  and  crude  gypsum  (par.  1743). 

1,  174 

eptile  skins,  raw  (par.  1765).     _.     _ 

274 

imento  (allspice)  (par.  1768  (1)) 

32J 

ottenstone,  tripoli,  and  sand  crude  or 

82 

unmanufactured  (par.  1775). 

[ahogany,  in  the  log  (par.  1803  (2)). 

1,737 

panish  cedar,  in  the  log  (par.  1803  (a)) 

109 

rimavera,  in  the  log  (par.  1803  (2)) 

124 

SCHEDULE  in   ITEMS 

In  Schedule  III  of  the  agreement  are  listed 
oncessions  made  by  the  United  States  to 
[exico  on  certain  imports  of  which  countries 
ther  than  Mexico  normally  have  been  the 
rincipal  or  important  suppliers. 

Reduced  rates  of  tariffs  specified  in  Schedule 
[I  will  be  in  effect  from  the  time  the  agree- 
lent  goes  into  force  until  at  least  6  months 
fter  termination  of  the  unlimited  national 
nergency  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
hited  States  on  May  27,  1941.  After  the 
resident  has  proclaimed  the  termination  of 
lat  emergency  the  United  States  may,  on  6 
onths'  notice,  restore  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
riff  rates  that  applied  to  articles  enumerated 
l  this  schedule  on  the  date  of  signature  of  the 
*reement.  In  no  case,  however,  may  any 
ich  rate  be  increased,  during  the  life  of  the 
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agreement,  to  a  level  higher  than  that  of  the 
pre-agreement  rate. 

Earthen  floor  and  wall  tiles  {except  ceramic 
mosaic  tiles,  quarries  or  quarry  tiles?  and 
tiles  wholly  or  in  part  of  cement)  {par. 
202  {a)) 

In  the  agreement  with  Mexico  the  duties  on 
all  clay  tiles  (except  ceramic  mosaic  tile  and 
quarries  and  quarry  tiles)  are  reduced  to  50 
percent  of  the  rates  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  The  resulting  duty  on  tiles  valued  at 
not  more  than  40  cents  per  square  foot  is  5 
cents  per  square  foot  but  not  less  than  25  per- 
cent nor  more  than  35  percent  ad  valorem,  and 
that  on  tiles  valued  at  more  than  40  cents  per 
square  foot  is  30  percent  ad  valorem. 

Imports  consist  chiefly  of  glazed  tile,  and 
formerly  were  obtained  principally  from 
Japan,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
During  the  3  years  1938-1940  they  averaged  in 
value  only  $16,000  a  year,  or  approximately 
one  tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  value  of  United 
States  production.  Imports  from  Mexico  have 
generally  averaged,  in  value,  less  than  $2,000 
a  year,  but  that  country  is  now  one  of  the  few 
remaining  sources  of  imports. 

Glass  hottles,  jars,  vials,  and  ampoules  {par. 
217) 

Under  the  agreement  with  Mexico  the  duty 
on  glass  bottles,  jars,  vials,  and  ampoules  hold- 
ing more  than  1  pint  each  is  reduced  to  y2  cent 
per  pound ;  the  duty  on  those  holding  from  14 
pint  to  1  pint  is  reduced  to  %  cent  a  pound; 
and  the  duty  on  those  holding  less  than  y±  pint 
is  reduced  to  25  cents  per  gross.  These  rates 
are  50  percent  of  those  specified  in  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930. 

Imports,  most  of  which  formerly  came  from 
Europe,  declined  from  a  value  of  $129,000  in 
1937  to  only  $29,000  in  1940.  Mexico  was  a 
negligible  supplier  until  1941.  In  the  first  9 
months  of  that  year  it  furnished  imports 
valued  at  $10,788  out  of  a  total  of  $13,593. 
United  States  exports  are  valued  at  several 
million  dollars  a  year. 
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Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  fory  if 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silver 
(par.  397) 

Imports  consist  of  silver  tableware  (includ- 
ing bowls,  trays,  pitchers,  spoons,  and  serving 
pieces)  and  ecclesiastical  goods,  ornaments,  and 
novelties.  Silver  knives  and  forks  and  silver- 
plated  ware  are  otherwise  provided  for.  The 
duty  of  65  percent  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
was  reduced  to  50  percent  ad  valorem  under 
the  trade  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
effective  January  1,  1939.  In  the  agreement 
with  Mexico  it  is  further  reduced  to  32y2  per- 
cent ad  valorem. 

Imports  recorded  since  the  beginning  of 
1937  have  ranged  in  value  from  $200,000  to 
$350,000  a  year,  chiefly  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  Denmark.  Although  entries  from 
Mexico  are  estimated  to  have  exceeded  $100,000 
a  year  in  value,  most  of  them  have  been  duty- 
free imports  by  tourists  and  recorded  dutiable 
imports  from  Mexico  are  valued  at  only  $3,000 
to  $7,000  a  year.  United  States  production  of 
sterling-silver  tableware  was  valued  at  about 
$10,000,000  in  1939  and  other  silver  manufac- 
tures, such  as  novelties,  at  $2,000,000. 

Baskets  and  bags  of  bamboo,  straw,  willow, 
splint,  and  other  wood  or  compositions  of 
wood,  papier-mache  and  palm  leaf  (par. 
411) 

Baskets  and  bags  were  dutiable  in  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  at  50  percent  ad  valorem.  The 
duty  is  reduced  to  25  percent  ad  valorem  in  the 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico.  Imports  con- 
sist chiefly  of  ornamental  or  household  baskets, 
and  were  valued  at  $405,000  in  1940,  when  80 
percent  came  from  China,  Japan,  and  countries 
now  occupied  by  Japan.  Mexico  is  among  the 
chief  remaining  sources,  supplying  imports  val- 
ued at  $20,000  in  1940.  Ornamental  and  house- 
hold baskets  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
in  1939  were  valued  at  $3,000,000. 

Bentwood  furniture,  wholly  or  partly  finished, 
and  parts  thereof  (par.  412) 

The  duty  on  bentwood  furniture  was  47!/2 
percent  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  was 


reduced  to  42%  percent  by  presidential  procla- 
mation effective  July  24,  1931.  It  is  further 
reduced  to  22  percent  in  the  agreement  with 
Mexico. 

Bentwood  furniture  consists  principally  of 
chairs  for  public  seating.  Imports  in  1937, 
coming  almost  entirely  from  central  Europe, 
were  valued  at  $528,000  and  supplied  most  of 
the  requirements  of  the  United  States.  Recent 
small  imports  (valued  at  $22,000  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1941)  were  chiefly  from  Mexico. 

Tuna  packed  in  oil  (par.  718  (a)) 

Tuna  packed  (or  canned)  in  oil  was  dutiable 
under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  at  30  percent  ad 
valorem.  The  rate  was  increased  to  45  percent 
by  presidential  proclamation,  effective  January 
13,  1934.  It  is  reduced  to  22y2  percent  ad 
valorem  in  the  agreement  with  Mexico. 

Imports  in  1937  amounted  to  11,000,000 
pounds,  or  about  15  percent  of  United  States 
consumption,  but  they  fell  steadily  until,  dur- 
ing the  first  9  months  of  1941,  they  amounted 
to  only  about  2,000,000  pounds.  Mexico  gen- 
erally supplied  less  than  10  percent  of  these 
imports  but  has  now  become  the  chief  supplier 
as  the  war  has  eliminated  most  other  sources 
of  imports. 

Oilcake  and  oilcake  meal:  soybean,  coconut  or 
copra,  and  cottonseed  (par.  730) 

Imports  were  dutiable  at  %0  cent  Per  pound 
under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  In  the  agreement 
with  Mexico  the  rate  is  reduced  to  i/5  cent  a 
pound.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  %0- 
cent  duty  in  1939  was  26  percent  for  oilcake 
and  oilcake  meal  and  coconut  or  copra,  22  per- 
cent for  that  of  soybeans,  and  30  percent  for 
that  of  cottonseed.  United  States  consumption 
in  1940  was  3,500,000  short  tons,  and  imports  in 
that  year  were  155,000  tons,  of  which  60  percent 
was  duty-free  coconut  or  copra  cake  and  meal 
from  the  Philippine  Islands.  Virtually  all  im- 
ports are  used  in  feed-deficit  areas  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  Much  of  the  oilcake  and  oilcake 
meal  entering  this  region  from  sources  else- 
where in  the  United  States  is  customarily 
shipped  through  the  Panama  Canal  from  New 
Orleans. 
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Although  the  total  United  States  supply  of 
oilcake  and  meal  is  now  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore, because  of  the  increased  production  of 
soybean  meal,  the  Pacific  coast  supply  has  been 
curtailed  by  cessation  of  imports  from  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  Far  East. 

Pineapples,  prepared   or  preserved,   and  not 
specially  provided  for   (par.  747) 

The  general  duty  on  prepared  or  preserved 
pineapples  is  reduced  in  the  agreement  with 
Mexico  from  iy2  cents  to  1  cent  per  pound. 
This  reduction  does  not  affect  the  existing  pref- 
erential duty  of  %  cent  per  pound  on  imports 
from  Cuba.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the 
l^-cent  rate  on  full-duty  imports  was  43  per- 
cent in  1939  and  the  duty  on  imports  from 
Cuba  was  equivalent  to  14  percent  ad  valorem. 

Entries  of  prepared  and  preserved  pine- 
apple into  the  continental  United  States  in 
1940  totaled  522,000,000  pounds,  of  which  486,- 
000,000  were  duty-free  from  Hawaii,  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Of  the  duti- 
able imports  14,000,000  pounds  were  from 
Cuba  and  the  balance  of  22,000,000  pounds, 
from  the  Far  East.  Mexico  is  a  large  producer 
3f  pineapples,  but  shipments  to  the  United 
States  have  heretofore  consisted  of  fresh  pine- 
ipples. 

Dolls  and  parts  of  dolls  (including  clothing) 
and  china  or  earthenware  toys  (par.  1513) 

This  item  includes  all  dolls  except  those  of 
:elluloid  or  other  cellulose  compounds.  Under 
he  Tariff  Act  of  1930  dolls  and  china  or  earth- 
snware  toys  were  dutiable  at  70  percent  ad  va- 
orem  except  for  dolls  and  doll  clothing  con- 
aining  lace  or  embroidery,  which  were  duti- 
ible  at  90  percent  ad  valorem.  These  rates  are 
'educed  by  one  half,  to  35  percent  and  45  per- 
:ent  ad  valorem,  respectively,  in  the  agreement 
vith  Mexico. 

Imports,  formerly  valued  at  $500,000  a  year, 
tearly  all  came  from  countries  now  enemies  or 
mder  enemy  control.  Imports  from  Mexico 
lave  averaged  less  than  $2,000  a  year  in  value 
»ut  that  country  is  now  one  of  the  chief  re- 
gaining sources. 
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Jewelry  other  than  of  gold  or  platinum  (par. 
1527  (a)  (2)) 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  jewelry  other 
than  of  gold  or  platinum  was  dutiable  at  com- 
pound rates  equivalent  to  110  percent  ad  va- 
lorem. In  the  trade  agreement  with  France, 
effective  June  15,  1936,  the  duty  was  reduced 
to  the  equivalent  of  65  percent  ad  valorem  upon 
jewelry  valued  at  over  $5  per  dozen  pieces. 
The  duty  is  reduced  in  the  agreement  with 
Mexico  to  the  equivalent  of  55  percent  ad  va- 
lorem upon  all  values.  Imports  were  formerly 
received  chiefly  from  Japan,  China,  France, 
and  Czechoslovakia.  Imports  of  this  jewelry 
from  Mexico  are  small  but  have  been  increas- 
ing and  were  valued  at  $8,000  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1941. 

V.  Analysis  of  General  Provisions 

The  general  provisions  of  the  agreement 
embody  the  basic  principle  of  equality  of  treat- 
ment essential  to  the  development  of  interna- 
tional trade  upon  a  sound  and  non-discrimina- 
tory basis.  They  define  the  nature  of  the 
obligations  assumed  by  each  country  in  making 
tariff  concessions  to  the  other,  set  forth  recip- 
rocal assurances  of  non-discriminatory  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  all  forms  of  trade  control, 
and  include  provisions  relating  to  various 
other  matters  affecting  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

Provisions  relating   to  treatment  of  trade  in 
general 

Article  I  provides  that  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  shall  in  general  accord  to  each  other 
unconditional  most-favored-nation  treatment 
with  respect  to  customs  duties  and  internal 
taxes,  including  customs  rules  and  formalities 
and  laws  or  regulations  affecting  the  sale,  dis- 
tribution, or  use  of  imported  articles.  This 
means,  among  other  things,  that  each  country 
obligates  itself  to  extend  to  the  other,  immedi- 
ately and  without  compensation,  the  lowest 
rates  of  customs  duties  or  of  internal  taxes 
which  are  granted  to  any  other  country,  either 
by  autonomous  action  or  in  connection  with  a 
commercial  agreement  with  a  third  country. 
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Article  II  of  the  agreement  provides  that 
internal  taxes  or  charges  levied  in  either  coun- 
try on  products  imported  from  the  other  shall 
not  in  general  be  higher  than  those  imposed 
on  like  articles  of  domestic  origin. 

Article  III  applies  in  general  the  principle 
of  non-discriminatory  treatment  to  import  and 
export  quotas  and  prohibitions,  and  other 
forms  of  restriction  on  imports,  on  exports,  or 
on  the  sale,  distribution,  or  use  of  imported 
articles.  Any  such  quantitative  restriction  is 
to  be  based  upon  a  pre-determined  amount  of 
the  article,  i.  e.,  a  global  quota.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, either  country  establishes  such  restric- 
tions on  imports  and  if  any  third  country  is 
allotted  a  share  of  the  total  amount  of  per- 
mitted importations  of  the  article,  the  other 
country  shall  also  as  a  general  rule  be  allotted 
a  share  which  shall  be  based  upon  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  imports  of  such  article  which 
that  country  supplied  in  a  previous  represent- 
ative period. 

Article  IV  extends  in  general  the  principle 
of  non-discriminatory  treatment  to  any  form 
of  exchange  control  by  either  country  over 
the  transfer  of  payments  for  imports  origi- 
nating in  the  other  country.  Accordingly,  the 
article  provides  that  the  Government  of  either 
country  shall  accord  to  any  product  originating 
in  the  other  country,  in  regard  to  restrictions 
or  delays  on  payments,  exchange  rates,  and 
taxes  or  charges  on  exchange  transactions, 
treatment  no  less  favorable  than  that  accord- 
ed the  like  product  originating  in  any  third 
country. 

Article  V  extends  the  principle  of  non-dis- 
criminatory treatment  to  foreign  purchases  by 
the  Government  of  either  country  or  by  ex- 
clusive agencies  established,  maintained  or 
sponsored  by  either  Government. 

Article  VI  provides  for  the  prompt  publica- 
tion of  laws,  regulations,  and  administrative 
and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  articles  for  customs  purposes  or  to 
rates  of  duty.  With  certain  customary  excep- 
tions relating  to  anti-dumping  duties,  health, 
or  public-safety  measures,  etc.,  paragraph  2 
of  the  article  provides  that  no  administrative 


ruling  by  either  country  effecting  advances  in 
rates  of  duties  or  in  charges  applicable  under 
an  established  and  uniform  practice  to  imports 
originating  in  the  other  country,  or  imposing 
any  new  requirement  with  respect  to  such  im- 
portations, shall  be  effective  retroactively  or  as 
a  general  rule  with  respect  to  articles  import- 
ed within  30  days  after  the  date  of  publication 
of  notice  of  such  ruling  in  the  usual  official 
manner.  Paragraph  3  provides  that  penalties 
imposed  by  either  Government  because  of  cler- 
ical or  other  bona-fide  errors  in  the  documen- 
tation of  imported  merchandise  shall  not  be 
greater  than  nominal.  Paragraph  4  provides 
for  sympathetic  consideration  by  each  Gov- 
ernment of  representations  from  the  other  in 
regard  to  customs  regulations  and  related  mat- 
ters and  to  the  application  of  sanitary  regula- 
tions. If  there  should  be  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  with  respect  to 
sanitary  laws  or  regulations,  paragraph  5  pro- 
vides that  a  committee  of  experts  including 
representatives  of  both  Governments  shall  be 
established,  upon  request  of  either  Govern- 
ment, to  study  the  matter  and  submit  a  report 
to  both  Governments  for  their  consideration. 

Provisions  relating  to  concessions 

Articles  VII  and  VIII  of  the  agreement  re- 
late to  the  tariff  concessions  granted  by  each 
country  on  products  of  the  other  and  provide 
that  products  included  in  the  schedules  an- 
nexed to  the  agreement  shall,  upon  importation 
into  the  other  country,  be  exempt  from  ordi- 
nary customs  duties  higher  than  those  specified 
in  the  schedules  and  from  all  other  charges  in 
connection  with  importation  in  excess  of  those 
imposed  on  the  day  of  signature  of  the  agree- 
ment or  required  to  be  imposed  thereafter  by 
laws  in  force  on  that  day. 

However,  in  paragraph  2  of  Article  VIII, 
the  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  with- 
draw or  modify  the  concessions  granted  on  any 
article  contained  in  Schedule  III  at  any  time 
after  the  termination  of  the  unlimited  national 
emergency  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  May  27,  1941,  upon  6  months' 
written  notice  to  the  Mexican  Government ;  but 
in  no  event  may  the  rate  of  duty  on  such  article 
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exceed  that  in  effect  on  the  day  of  signature  of 
the  agreement. 

Article  IX  permits  either  country,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  Articles  VII  and 
VIII,  to  impose  on  any  product  imported  from 
the  other  country  an  import  charge  equivalent 
to  an  internal  tax  imposed  on  a  similar  do- 
mestic product  or  on  any  article  from  which 
the  imported  product  has  been  made. 

Article  X  contains  a  general  undertaking 
that  no  quantitative  restrictions  shall  be  im- 
posed by  either  country  on  articles  imported 
from  the  other  country  which  are  listed  in 
the  schedules  annexed  to  the  agreement.    How- 
2ver,  this  general  undertaking  does  not  pre- 
clude the  imposition  of  quantitative  restric- 
tions by  either  country,  on  the  importation  or 
sale  of  such  articles,  in  conjunction  with  gov- 
jrnmental  measures  which  operate  to  regulate 
>r  control  the  production,  market  supply,  or 
prices  of  like  domestic  articles,  or  which  tend 
;o  increase  the  labor  costs  of  production  of 
such  articles,  or  which  are  necessary  to  main- 
;ain  the  exchange  value  of  the  currency  of  the 
:ountry.     Whenever  either  Government  pro- 
poses to  impose  or  alter  any  such  quantitative 
•estriction,  it  shall  afford  the  other  Govern- 
nent    an    opportunity    for    consultation;    if 
igreement  is  not  reached,  the  Government  pro- 
)osing  to  take  the  action  shall  be  free  to  do  so, 
tnd  the  other  Government  shall  be  free,  within 
10  days  after  the  action  is  taken,  to  terminate 
he  agreement  in  whole  or  in  part  on  30  days' 
vritten  notice.    Under  paragraph  3  of  Article 
I,  measures  imposed  by  the  United  States  on 
mports  of  coffee  from  Mexico  pursuant  to  the 
>rovisions     of     the     Inter-American     Coffee 
Agreement  of  1940,  are  excepted  from  the  gen- 
ral  undertaking  not  to  impose  quantitative 
estrictions  on  articles  listed  in  the  schedules. 
Article  XI  provides  a  measure  of  flexibility 
a  respect  of  the  concessions  set  forth  in  the 
greement,  in  order  to  take  care  of  situations 
fhich  might  arise  in  the  future.     The  article 
rovides  that  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  finds  that  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  devel- 
pments,  and  of  the  concession  granted  on  any 
.rticle  in  Schedule  II  or  Schedule  III  of  the 
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agreement,  such  article  is  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  increased  quanti- 
ties and  under  such  conditions  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  serious  injury  to  United  States  pro- 
ducers of  like  or  similar  articles,  he  shall,  if  he 
finds  such  action  to  be  in  the  public  interest, 
withdraw  or  modify  the  concession  on  such 
article,  either  by  quota  or  otherwise,  to  the 
extent  and  for  the  time  necessary  to  prevent 
such  injury.  The  Government  of  Mexico  may 
take  similar  action,  under  like  circumstances 
and  conditions,  in  respect  of  concessions  set 
forth  in  Schedule  I  of  the  agreement.  Before 
either  Government  may  withdraw  or  modify  a 
concession  pursuant  to  these  provisions  of  the 
agreement  it  shall  afford  the  other  Government 
an  opportunity  for  consultation;  if  agreement 
is  not  reached,  the  Government  proposing  to 
take  the  action  may  nevertheless  do  so  and  the 
other  Government  would  then  be  free,  within 
30  days  after  the  action  is  taken,  to  terminate 
the  agreement  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  30  days' 
written  notice. 

Article,  XII  safeguards  importers  against 
adverse  changes  in  the  methods  of  determining 
dutiable  value  and  of  converting  currencies  in 
connection  with  articles  listed  in  the  schedules 
which  are  or  may  be  subject  to  ad  valorem  rates 
of  duty. 

Article  XIII,  relating  to  articles  in  transit, 
provides  that  articles  coming  from  or  going  to 
either  country  shall  be  accorded  in  the  other 
country  freedom  of  transit,  reasonable  transit 
charges,  and  unconditional  most-favored-nation 
treatment  with  regard  to  transit  charges,  rules 
and  formalities.  Subject  to  applicable  customs 
laws  and  regulations,  articles  in  transit  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  transit  duty,  customs  duty, 
or  similar  charge. 

Article  XIV  provides  that  if  the  Government 
of  either  country  considers  that  any  object  of 
the  agreement  is  nullified  or  impaired  as  a 
result  of  any  measure  taken  by  the  other  Gov- 
ernment, the  latter  Government  shall  consider 
sympathetically  such  written  representations  or 
proposals  as  may  be  made  by  the  former  Gov- 
ernment with  a  view  to  effecting  a  mutually 
satisfactory  adjustment. 
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Provisions  as  to  application  of  the  agreement 

Article  XV  provides  that  the  agreement  shall 
apply  on  the  part  of  both  countries  to  the 
territories  and  possessions  included  in  their 
customs  territories,  the  most  important  of 
which  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  are 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  most- 
favored-nation  provisions  of  the  agreement 
will,  however,  apply  also  to  those  possessions  of 
the  United  States  which  have  separate  tariffs, 
including  the  Philippines,  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  United  States,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  island  of  Guam. 

Article  XVI  excepts  from  the  application  of 
the  agreement  special  advantages  granted  by 
the  Government  of  either  country  to  adjacent 
countries  to  facilitate  frontier  traffic,  and  ad- 
vantages accorded  to  any  third  country  as  a 
result  of  a  customs  union.  There  is  also  in- 
cluded the  usual  exception  relating  to  special 
advantages  accorded  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Article  XVII  provides  that  nothing  in  the 
agreement  shall  prevent  the  adoption  or  en- 


forcement by  either  country  of  measures  re- 
lating to  imports  or  exports  of  gold  and  silver, 
sanitary  regulations  and  the  like,  or  measures 
relating  to  public  security  or  imposed  for  the 
protection  of  the  country's  essential  interests 
in  time  of  war  or  other  national  emergency. 

Article  XVIII  provides  that  the  agreement 
will  come  definitively  into  force  30  days  after 
its  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  of  Mexico,  or, 
in  the  event  the  proclamations  do  not  take 
place  on  the  same  day,  30  days  after  the  proc- 
lamation which  is  later  in  time.  Article 
XVIII  also  provides  that  the  agreement  shall 
remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  3  years  from  its 
effective  date  unless  terminated  earlier  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Article  X  or  Article 
XL  If,  6  months  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  3-year  period,  neither  Government  has 
given  the  other  notice  of  intention  to  terminate 
the  agreement,  it  will  continue  in  force  there- 
after, subject  to  termination  on  6  months'  no- 
tice or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  X 
or  Article  XL 


TABLE  A 

Itemized  List  op  Tariff  Concessions  Obtained  From  Mexico  (Schedule  I) 

Note:  The  value  of  Mexican  imports  from  the  United  States  is  converted  to  thousands  of  United  States  dollars 
from  thousands  of  pesos  at  the  following  rates  of  exchange:  1  peso  equals  $0.1930  in  1939  and  $0.1852  in  1940. 
N.A.  means  statistics  not  available;  L.K.  means  legal  kilo;  G.K.  means  gross  kilo;  N.K.  means  net  kilo. 


Mexican 

tariff 
fraction 

Description  of  article  (abbreviated) 

Unit 

Pre-agree- 
ment 
duty 
(pesos) 

Agreement  duties 
and    extent    of 
concessions 

Mexican  im- 
ports from 
United  States 
(in  thousands 
of  dollars) 

Duty 
(pesos) 

Reduc- 
tion 
(percent) 

1939 

1940 

1. 01. 42 

Head 
L.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 

L.K. 
L.K. 
G.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 

Free 
0.70 
0.70 
0.70 
0.70 
0.70 

0.70 
0.70 
0.40 
0.40 
0.40 

Free 
0.70 
0.70 
0.70 
0.70 
0.70 

0.70 
0.70 
0.40 
0.40 
0.30 

Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 

Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
25 

146 
IS 
26 
13 
10 
25 

"n.a. 

<>9 

2 

36 

21 

140 

1.20.00 

Sausages  of  meat . 

17 

1.  20. 02 

Ham,  raw  or  cooked .  .  

34 

1. 20. 03 

Bacon _. 

26 

1. 20. 10 

Canned  meats,  not  specified . - 

7 

1. 20. 19 
1.21.02 

Canned  meat  foods,  even  when  containing  vegetable  products  in  any  proportion, 

unspecified. 
Canned  salmon,  weighing  up  to  5  kilos 

29 
«n.a. 

1. 21. 04 

Canned  sardines,  weighing  210  grams  or  over                         

»2 

1.  22. 00 

Eggs,  fresh. 

4 

1.  22. 12 

Milk,  evaporated 

32 

1. 22. 13 

Milk  in  powder  or  pastilles,  weighing  up  to  5  kilos                

22 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  1066. 
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TABLE  A— Continued 
Itemized  List  of  Tariff  Concessions  Obtained  From  Mexico  (Schedule  I)— Continued 


Description  of  article  (abbreviated) 


Milk  in  powder  or  pastilles,  weighing  more  than  5  kilos. 

Butter 

Cheddar  cheese 

Stearic  acids  (in  cakes) 

Animal  fats,  hydrogenated 

Hog  lard  in  tank  cars  and  tankers ... 

Hog  lard  in  other  containers 

Tanned  hides,  without  hair 

Onions.. 

Wheat _ ~"™~~"~"~"! 

Oats,  hulled  (including  oatmeal) 

Canned  vegetable  foods,  not  specified.. 

Canned  asparagus _ 

Tomato  sauce 

Canned  tomatoes 

Plums. 

Peaches.. _ 

Fresh  fruit,  not  specified __ 

Apples 

Pears ___ 

Grapes 

Sliced  dried  fruits.. _ 

Prunes.. _ _ __ 

Raisins _ __ 

Canned  fruits  in  syrup  or  in  their  juice 

Walnuts,  unshelled.. _._ 

Walnuts,  shelled.. 

Wheat  flour ._ .__ 

Prepared  cereals  and  flour 

Oats,  unhulled 

Barley  in  the  grain 

Cottonseed. 

Barley  malt 

Hops 

Raw  tobacco,  Virginia  type 

Raw  tobacco,  not  specified,  filler 

Cocoa  butter 

Cigarettes _ 

Plywood 

Boards,  planks  or  beams,  of  pine  and  spruce,  up  to  55  millimeters  in  thickness 

and  more  than  3.25  meters  in  length. 
Boards,  planks  or  beams,  of  pine  and  spruce,  more  than  90  millimeters  in 

thickness. 
Boards,  planks  or  beams,  not  specified,  up  to  55  millimeters  in  thickness  and 

more  than  three  meters  in  length. 

Ordinary  wood  in  boards,  tongued,  overlapped  or  grooved 

Pulp  and  fiber  boards,  weighing  over  2  kilos  per  square  meter 

Wooden  ties,  creosoted. 

Wooden  posts  over  4  meters  in  length 

Logs  of  ordinary  wood 

Wooden  furniture,  veneered  with  fine  wood,  not  specified,  not  upholstered,  in- 
laid, or  ornamented  with  metal,  and  not  with  fabrics  containing  silk,  but 

even  with  leather. 
Wooden  furniture,  veneered  with  fine  wood,  not  specified,  upholstered,  but  not 

inlaid,  or  ornamented  with  metal,  and  not  with  fabrics  containing  silk,  but 

even  with  leather. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  1066. 


Unit 


L.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 
O.K. 
O.K. 
N.K. 
O.K. 
L.K. 
O.K. 
O.K. 
O.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 
O.K. 
O.K. 
O.K. 
O.K. 
O.K. 
O.K. 
O.K. 
O.K. 
O.K. 
L.K. 
O.K. 
O.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 
O.K. 
O.K. 
O.K. 
O.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 
O.K. 
100  O.K. 

100  O.K. 

100  O.K. 

O.K. 

O.K. 
100  O.K. 
100  O.K. 
100  O.K. 

L.K. 


L.K. 


Pre-agree 
ment 
duty 
(pesos) 


0.40 
0.80 
0.80 
0.25 
0.45 
0.23 
0.32 
8.50 
0.03 
0.10 
0.15 
0.50 
0.50 
0.60 
0.60 
0.35 
0.35 
0.35 
0.35 
0.35 
0.35 
0.80 
0.80 
0.80 
2.00 
0.80 
1.00 
0.28 
0.80 
0.05 
0.05 
0.08 
0.17 
0.28 
2.30 
2.30 
0.40 
7.00 
0.10 
3.40 

0.40 

0.70 

0.04 
0.04 
0.50 
0.40 
0.40 
0.90 


1.20 


Agreement  duties 
and  extent  of 
concessions 


Duty 
(pesos) 


0.3& 
0.80 
0.80 
0.25 
0.35 
0.18 
0.25 
5.50 
0.02 
0.06 
0.10 
0.40 
0.40 
0.60 
0.60 
0.25 
0.25 
0.25 
0.30 
0.25 
0.25 
0.20 
0.40 
0.60 
2.00 
0.60 
0.80 
0.28 
0.65 
0.05 
0.04 
0.06 
0.17 
0.20 
2.00 
2.30 
0.40 
7.00 
0.10 
3.40 

0.40 


Reduc- 
tion 
(percent) 


0.04 
0.04 
0.50 
0.40 
0.40 
0.90 


1.20 


25 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 

22.2 

21.7 

21.9 
Bound 

33.3 

40 

33.3 

20 

20 
Bound 
Bound 

28. 


75 

50 

37.5 
Bound 

25 

20 
Bound 

18.8 
Bound 

20 

25 
Bound 

28.6 

13.0 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 

Bound 


0. 70       Bound 


Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 


Bound 


Mexican  im- 
ports from 
United  States 
(in  thousands 
of  dollars) 


1939 


28 

«24 

60 

30 

337 

226 

478 

18 

1,314 

24 

51 

29 

7 

^n.a. 

3 

2 

7 

48 

n.a. 

61 

20 

21 

45 

n.a. 

n.a. 

10 

18 

1 

130 

121 

208 

297 

12 

36 

78 

27 

60 

42 


173 


24 


1940 


19 

26 

'51 

96 

1 

851 

191 

477 

13 

50 

26 

39 

32 

7 

dn.a. 

4 

3 

9 

66 

n.a. 

74 

17 

21 

37 

n.a. 

n.a. 

7 

26 

(0 

106 

93 

334 

524 

6 

49 

118 

31 

91 

39 

94 

172 


78 


15 
62 


67 


Wi 
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TABLE  A— Continued 
Itemized  List  of  Tariff  Concessions  Obtained  From  Mexico  (Schedule  I) — Continued 


Mexican 

tariff 
fraction 


Description  of  article  (abbreviated) 


2. 71. 20  Furniture  of  ordinary  wood,  not  specified,  not  upholstered,  inlaid,  or  ornamented 
with  metal,  and  not  with  fabrics  containing  silk,  but  even  with  leather. 

2. 71. 21  Furniture  of  ordinary  wood,  not  specified,  upholstered,  but  not  inlaid,  or  orna- 
mented with  metal,  and  not  with  fabrics  containing  silk,  but  even  with 
leather. 

01.04  Gas  for  lighting  or  fuel,  in  cylinders  or  drums,  except  acetylene . 

01.05  Gas  for  lighting  or  fuel,  in  tank  cars,  except  acetylene - 

01.30  Lubricating  greases,  weighing  up  to  1  kilo 

01. 31  Lubricating  greases,  weighing  more  than  1  kilo  but  not  more  than  5  kilos. 

01.32  Lubricating  greases,  weighing  more  than  5  kilos . 

01.40     Mineral  wax  and  paraffin - - --- 

21.09  Refractory  clay  or  earth,  not  specified 

23.02  Sulphur - 

29. 12     Cement,  Roman  or  Portland . -- 

31. 85  Refractory  brick  and  tile,  with  a  base  of  silicate  of  aluminum  or  of  silica... 

31.86  Refractory  brick  and  tile,  not  specified 

33.00     Faience  ware,  not  specified - - 

34. 35     Glass,  and  crystal,  flat,  up  to  one  centimeter  in  thickness,  not  specified 

34. 70  Glass  or  crystal  worked  into  pieces,  not  specified,  weighing  up  to  300  grams 

34. 71  Glass  or  crystal  worked  into  pieces,  not  specified,  weighing  more  than  300  grams. 
51. 19     Copper  tubing,  with  an  exterior  diameter  up  to  15  millimeters... 

53.03  Iron  or  steel  wire,  twisted,  barbed,  for  fences  .- - 

54. 06  Screws  and  rivets  of  iron  or  steel  of  more  than  40  millimeters  and  up  to  40  centi- 
meters in  length,  not  specified. 

54. 12     Razor  blades 

54. 49     Cylinders  of  iron  or  steel,  for  holding  gas  for  lighting  or  heating,  except  acetylene. . 

54.  53     Refrigerators,  weighing  up  to  200  kilos .- - 

54. 54     Refrigerators,  weighing  over  200  kilos — - 

54. 56  Furniture  of  iron  or  steel,  weighing  up  to  10  kilos,  not  specified 

64. 57  Furniture  of  iron  or  steel,  weighing  more  than  10  kilos,  not  specified 

92. 00     Washstands,  lavatories,  bidets  and  drinking  fountains  of  enamelled  iron,  weigh- 
ing more  than  5  kilos. 

92.03     Bathtubs  of  enamelled  iron  weighing  more  than  70  kilos 

92. 10  Washstands,  lavatories,  bidets,  drinking  fountains  and  bathtubs  of  clay,  china 
or  porcelain,  weighing  more  than  5  kilos. 

92. 1 1  Waterclosets  and  urinals  of  clay ,  china  or  porcelain,  and  parts 

15. 00     Cotton  tire  fabric 

15.90     Cotton  cloth,  not  of  plain  weave,  weighing  up  to  50  grams  per  square  meter 

15. 95     Cotton  cloth,  not  of  plain  weave,  weighing  more  than  250  but  not  more  than 

1,200  grams  per  square  meter. 
17. 10     Cotton  cloth,  oiled,  waxed  or  prepared  with  pyroxylin 

18.09  Cotton  corduroy,  not  specified -- - - 

18. 10  Cotton  velvet,  weighing  up  to  400  grams  per  square  meter,  even  if  figured 

18. 11  Cotton  velvet,  weighing  more  than  400  grams  per  square  meter,  even  if  figured. . 
50. 02     Carpets  of  wool  and  other  animal  fibers,  except  silk,  of  plush  weave,  on  a  base 

of  any  vegetable  fiber  except  cotton,  and  even  if  containing  threads  of  that 

material. 
4. 50. 11     Carpets  of  wool  and  other  animal  fibers,  except  silk,  of  looped  or  plush  weave, 

on  a  base  of  cotton  or  wool,  weighing  more  than  1,500  grams  per  square  meter. 
4. 57. 01     Velvet  of  wool  and  other  animal  fibers,  except  silk,  weighing  more  than  400  grams 

per  square  meter,  even  if  figured. 
5. 02. 06     Under  and  outer  shirts  and  drawers  of  cotton  cloth,  not  of  plain  weave,  for  men 

and  boys. 
5.02.90     Made-up  wearing  apparel,  not  specified,  and  separate  parts  when  sewn,  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  of  plain  weave,  even  with  adornments  or  embroidery  not  of  silk  nor 

of  false  metal,  of  any  kind. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  1066. 


Unit 


L.K. 
L.K. 


G.K. 

G.K. 

G.K. 

G.K. 
100  G.K. 
100  G.K. 

G.K. 
100  G.K. 
100  G.K. 

G.K. 

G.K. 

G.K. 

G.K. 

100  G.K. 
L.K. 

100  pieces 

L.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 
G.K. 

G.K. 
G.K. 

G.K. 

L.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 

L.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 

Sq.M. 


Sq.M. 
L.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 


Pre-agree- 
ment 
duty 
(pesos) 


0.50 
0.75 


Free 
Free 
0.25 
0.13 
0.09 
0.14 
0.60 
1.50 
0.02 
1.50 
0.20 
0.80 
0.20 
0.70 
0.60 
Free 
0.60 
1.20 

2.60 
Free 
0.50 
0.46 
0.80 
0.60 
0.30 

0.30 
0.20 

0.20 

0.20 

10.10 

3.40 

1.70 
4.90 
4.90 
6.00 
6.30 


11.20 
9.00 

14.70 
9.80 


Agreement  duties 
and  extent  of 
concessions 


Duty 

(pesos) 


0.50 
0.75 


Free 
Free 
0.25 
0.13 
0.09 
0.14 
0.60 
1.50 
0.02 
1.50 
0.20 
0.80 
0.20 
0.70 
0.60 
Free 
0.50 
1.20 

2.30 
Free 
0.40 
0.35 
0.80 
0.60 
0.25 

0.25 
0.20 

0.20 
0.15 
10.10 

3.40 

1.70 
4.90 
4.90 
6.00 
6.30 


11.20 
8.10 

14.70 
9.80 


Reduc- 
tion 
(percent) 


Bound 
Bound 


Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 


Bound 

20 

22.2 
Bound 
Bound 

16.7 

16.7 
Bound 

Bound 

25 
Bound 
Bound 

Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 


Bound 

10 
Bound 
Bound 
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TABLE  A— Continued 
Itemized  List  of  Tariff  Concessions  Obtained  From  Mexico  (Schedule  I)— Continued 


Description  of  article  (abbreviated) 


Made-up  wearing  apparel,  not  specified,  and  separate  parts  when  sewn,  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  not  of  plain  weave,  even  with  adornments  or  embroidery  not  of 
silk  nor  of  false  metal,  of  any  kind. 
Made-up  wearing  apparel,  not  specified,  and  separate  parts  when  sewn,  of  cloth 
of  wool  and  other  animal  fibers,  except  silk,  woven  with  yarns,  even  with 
adornments  or  embroidery  not  of  silk  nor  of  false  metal,  of  any  kind. 
Made-up  wearing  apparel,  not  specified,  and  separate  parts  when  sewn,  of  cloth 
of  wool  and  other  animal  fibers,  except  silk,  when  the  weave  contains  threads 
in  any  proportion,  even  with  adornments  or  embroidery  not  of  silk  nor  of 
false  metal,  of  any  kind. 
Made-up  wearing  apparel,  not  specified,  and  separate  parts  when  sewn,  of  cloth 
oi  wool  and  other  animal  fibers,  except  silk,  when  the  weave  contains  threads 
in  any  proportion,  with  adornments  or  embroidery  of  silk,  even  with  false 
metal,  of  any  kind. 

Knit  hosiery  and  socks  of  silk 

Knit  hosiery  and  socks  of  silk,  with  mixture  of  other  fiber  in  any  proportion 

Fiber  pocket  books,  writing  and  brief  cases,  rubberized,  oiled,  or  waxed,  with 

fibers  not  visible  on  the  surface,  weighing  up  to  500  grams. 
Mixtures  of  ethers  and  alcohols  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  or 
paints. 

Fruit  essences  or  synthetic  products  imitating  them,  without  alcohol 

Extracts  not  specified,  for  making  soft  drinks. 

Extracts  not  specified,  for  making  wines  and  liquors 

Bicarbonates  of  potassium  and  of  sodium,  weighing  5  kilos,  not  specified 

Medicinal  granules,  tablets,  pastilles,  perles  and  pills 

Drugs  and  pharmaceutical  specialties,  of  any  kind,  not  specified  (the  Mexican 
Government  will  not  impose  any  certification  requirement  or  any  other 
formality  for  the  importation,  registration,  licensing  or  sale  of  pharmaceutical 
specialties  and  patent  medicines  which  is  impossible  of  fulfilment  in  the 
United  States  because  of  lack  of  a  duly  authorized  Federal  Agency). 

Cosmetics,  perfumed  or  not.. 

Polishes  and  stains  for  shoes  and  leather  weighing  over  5  kilos 

Prepared  floor  wax,  weighing  up  to  5  kilos__ 

Prepared  floor  wax,  weighing  over  5  kilos 

Varnishes  and  paints  prepared  with  a  base  of  alcohol  or  ether _ 

Prepared  varnishes  and  paints,  weighing  up  to  5  kilos,  not  specified 

Prepared  varnishes  and  paints,  weighing  over  5  kilos,  not  specified 

Tire  repair  kits... 

Grape  juice,  with  a  density  up  to  1.25  at  a  temperaturo  of  15  degrees  centigrade 
Fruit  juices,  not  specified,  with  a  density  up  to  1.25  at  a  temperature  of  15  degrees 

centigrade. 
Fruit  juices,  not  specified,  with  a  density  exceeding  1.25  at  a  temperature  of  15 

degrees  centigrade. 
Wines,  red,  white,  and  full-bodied,  with  alcoholic  strength  up  to  14  centesimal 
degrees  Gay-Lussac,  at  a  temperature  of  15  degrees  centigrade,  in  containers 
of  wood  or  metal. 
Wines,  red,  white,  and  full-bodied,  with  alcoholic  strength  up  to  14  centesimal 
degrees  Gay-Lussac,  at  a  temperature  of  15  degrees  centigrade,  in  containers 
of  earthenware,  porcelain,  glass  or  others  not  specified. 
Bourbon  and  rye  whiskey,  with  alcoholic  strength  greater  than  23  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 55  centesimal  degrees  Gay-Lussac  at  a  temperature  of  15  degrees 
centigrade,  in  containers  of  wood  or  metal. 
Bourbon  and  rye  whiskey,  with  alcoholic  strength  greater  than  23  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 55  centesimal  degrees  Gay-Lussac,  at  a  temperature  of  15  degrees 
centigrade,  in  containers  of  earthenware,  porcelain,  glass  or  others  not 
specified. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  1066. 


Unit 


L.K. 


L.K. 


L.K. 


L.K. 


Pair 
Pair 
L.K. 

L.K. 

L.K. 

L.K. 
L.K. 
O.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 


L.K. 
O.K. 
G.K. 
G.K. 
O.K. 
G.K. 
O.K. 
L.K. 
G.K. 
L.K. 

L.K. 

G.K. 


G.K. 


L.K. 


L.K. 


Pre-agree 
ment 
duty 
(pesos) 


11.20 


23.00 


27.00 


35.00 


1.00 
1.00 
5.00 

0.25 

15.00 
3.00 
3.00 
0.07 
1.50 
1.00 


7.00 
0.38 
0.75 
0.50 
0.60 
0.60 
0.40 
1.60 
0.25 
1.00 

3.00 

0.30 


0.50 


4.75  G.K. 


5.00  G.K. 


Agreement  duties 
and  extent  of 
concessions 


Duty 
(pesos) 


11.20 


23.00 


27.00 


35.00 


1.00 
1.00 
5.00 

0.15 

15.00 
3.00 
3.00 
0.04 

1.50 
1.00 


6.50 
0.38 
0.75 
0.50 
0.60 
0.60 
0.40 
1.00 
0.25 
1.00 

3.00 

0.30 

0.50 

2.25 

2.50 


Reduc- 
tion 
(percent) 


Bound 


Bound 


Bound 


Bound 


Bound 
Bound 
Bound 

40 

Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
42.8 
Bound 
Bound 


7.1 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
37.5 
Bound 
Bound 

Bound 

*  Bound 

*  Bound 
52.6 
50 


Mexican  im- 
ports from 
United  States 
(in  thousands 
of  dollars) 


1939 


26 


21 

199 

4 

83 

233 

135 


73 
53 

4 

n.a. 

81 

44 

232 

1 
23 
15 


•2 


•3 


1940 


43 


74 
31 
29 

50 

41 
432 

6 

55 

286 

224 


62 

41 

5 

n.a. 

113 
50 

264 

1 

19 

35 
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TABLE  A— Continued 
Itemized  List  of  Tariff  Concessions  Obtained  From  Mexico  (Schedule  I) — Continued 


Mexican  im- 

Agreement duties 

ports  from 

and     extent    of 

United  States 

Pre-agree- 

concessions 

(in  thousands 

Mexican 
tariff 

Description  of  article  (abbreviated) 

Unit 

ment 
duty 
(pesos) 

of  dollars) 

fraction 

Duty 
(pesos) 

Reduc- 
tion 
(percent) 

1939 

1940 

7. 11. 08 

Bourbon  and  rye  whiskey,  with  alcoholic  strength  greater  than  55  centesimal 
degrees  Gay-Lussac,  at  a  temperature  of  15  degrees  centigrade,  in  containers 
of  wood  or  metal. 

L.K. 

5. 50  G.K. 

3.00 

45.5 

<9 

<1 

7. 11. 09 

Bourbon  and  rye  whiskey,  with  alcoholic  strength  greater  than  55  centesimal 
degrees  Gay-Lussac,  at  a  temperature  of  15  de  ,rees  centigrade,  in  containers 
of  earthenware,  porcelain,  glass  or  others  not  specified. 

L.K. 

6.50  G.K. 

3.25 

50 

n.a. 

n.a. 

7.  32. 01 

Shoes  with  upper  or  sole  of  skin  or  leather,  more  than  20  centimeters  in  length 
and  with  double  seam  stitching. 

Pah- 

5.10 

5.10 

Bound 

17 

18 

7. 32. 12 

Shoes  with  upper  or  sole  of  skin  or  leather,  more  than  20  centimeters  in  length, 
not  specified. 

Pair 

4.30 

4.30 

Bound 

26 

36 

7. 41.  21 
7. 41. 26 

Unexposed  photographic  films  in  blank,  not  specified  .-              

L.K. 

1.00 

1.00 

Bound 

157 

226 

Positive,  exposed,  motion-picture  films,  not  specified,  when  measuring  more 

L.K. 

20.00 

20.00 

Bound 

259 

281 

than  20  millimeters  in  width,  with  direct  impression  of  sound  or  "photocell", 

or 

or 

in  any  language,  even  with  music  (the  Mexican  Government  agrees  to  permit 

i  40. 00 

50 

temporary  entry  of  such  films  under  bond  for  preliminary  showing  and  censor- 

ship and  no  duties  will  be  collected  if  films  are  reexported  within  30  days 

without  public  showing). 

7. 44. 10 

Sheets  of  ebonite,  gutta-percha  or  similar  pastes,  not  decorated,  not  specified 

L.K. 

0.08 

0.08 

Bound 

21 

12 

7. 44. 11 

7. 44. 12 

7. 44. 13 
7.44.90 

Sheets  of  ebonite  gutta-percha  or  similar  pastes,  decorated 

L.K. 

0.50 

0.50 

Bound 

n.a. 

n.a. 

L.K. 

0.25 

0.25 

Bound 

n.a. 

n.a. 

L.K. 

0.25 

0.25 

Bound 

2 

1 

Manufactured  articles,  not  specified,  of  pastes  similar  to  casein,  celluloid,  gelatin, 

L.K. 

10.00 

10.00 

Bound 

gutta-percha  and  rubber,  even  containing  ordinary  metal  of  any  kind,  weigh- 

ing each  up  to  10  grams. 

7.  44.  91 

Manufactured  articles,  not  specified,  of  pastes  similar  to  casein,  celluloid,  gelatin, 
gutta-percha  and  rubber,  even  containing  ordinary  metal  of  any  kind,  weigh- 

L.K. 

8.00 

8.00 

Bound 

i      107 

146 

ing  more  than  10  but  not  more  than  50  grams. 

7.44.92 

Manufactured  articles,  not  specified,  of  pastes  similar  to  casein,  celluloid,  gelatin, 
gutta-percha  and  rubber,  even  containing  ordinary  metal  of  any  kind,  weigh- 
ing more  than  50  but  not  more  than  100  grams. 

L.K. 

6.00 

6.00 

Bound 

7.  44. 93 

Manufactured  articles,  not  specified,  of  pastes  similar  to  casein,  celluloid,  gelatin, 
gutta-percha  and  rubber,  even  containing  ordinary  metal  of  any  kind,  weigh- 
ing more  than  100  grams. 

L.K. 

2.50 

2.50 

Bound 

7.  51.  12 

Paper  of  the  natural  color  of  the  pulp,  weighing  more  than  50  but  not  more  than 
100  grams  per  square  meter. 

L.K. 

0.14 

0.14 

Bound 

38 

80 

7. 51. 13 

Paper  of  the  natural  color  of  the  pulp,  not  specified,  weighing  more  than  100 
grams  per  square  meter. 

L.K. 

0.10 

0.10 

Bound 

34 

80 

7. 52. 02 

Paper  of  any  kind,  not  specified,  weighing  up  to  100  grams  per  square  meter,  cut 
in  strips  up  to  10  centimeters  wide. 

L.K. 

0.80 

0.80 

Bound 

229 

149 

7.  52. 03 

Paper  of  any  kind,  not  specified,  weighing  more  than  100  grams  per  square 
meter,  cut  in  strips  up  to  10  centimeters  wide. 

L.K. 

0.60 

0.60 

Bound 

37 

61 

7.  52. 05 
7. 53. 30 
7. 90. 15 

L.K. 

0.26 

0.26 

Bound 

30 

61 

Advertisements  calendars  and  catalogues,  not  specified 

L.K. 

3.00 

3.00 

Bound 

48 

65 

Beacons,  lamps,  lanterns,  or  reflectors  of  any  kind,  adapted  for  lighting  by  means 

L.K. 

2.40 

2.00 

16.7 

48 

46 

of  dry  batteries  or  electric  generators,  weighing  up  to  5  kilos. 

7. 99. 30 

L.K. 

1.00 

0.50 

50 

34 

66 

8. 10. 40 

L.K. 

0.80 

0.80 

Bound 

20 

21 

8. 20. 14 

G.K. 

0.04 

0.02 

50 

229 

153 

8.  21. 10 
8. 23. 90 

G.K. 

0.06 

0.02 

66.7 

49 

135 

Machines,  not  specified,  operated  by  mechanical  means,  weighing  up  to  100 

G.K. 

0.08 

0.04 

50 

374 

428 

kilos  each. 

8.  23. 91 

Machines,  not  specified,  operated  by  mechanical  means,  weighing  more  than  100 

kilos. 
Sewing  machines  pedal  or  crank  weighing  up  to  100  kilos  each 

G.K. 

0.06 

0.03 

50 

1,136 

1,467 

8. 31. 00 

8. 40. 01 

G.K. 

0.10 

0.05 

50 

416 

635 

L.K. 

1.20 

1.00 

16.7 

1,201 

1,378 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  1066. 
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TABLE  A— Continued 
Itemized  List  of  Tariff  Coxcessioxs  Obtained  From  Mexico  (Schedule  I) — Continued 


Description  of  article  (abbreviated) 


Electric  fans  and  ventilators,  weighing  up  to  20  kilos  each 

Electric  irons _ 

Electric  stoves,  weighing  up  to  40  kilos  each 

Electric  stoves,  weighing  more  than  40  kilos  each _ 

Electric  lamps  of  gas.  mercury  or  other  electrical  system 

Tubes  for  radio  apparatus _ 

Separate  parts  and  repair  pieces,  not  specified,  for  radio  apparatus... 

Calculating  machines 

Machines  for  registering  sales 

Apparatus  for  reproducing  writing 

Typewriters _ 

Stoves  and  heaters,  not  electric,  weighing  more  than  40  but  not  more  than  150 

kilos  each. 

Fire  extinguishers,  with  up  to  six  spare  charges. 

Belting,  not  endless,  for  machinery,  made  of  rubber  or  of  cloth  impregnated  with 

this  material. 

Made-up  packing,  not  specified.. _ _ 

Spark  plugs _ 

Pistons  for  combustion  motors,  weighing  up  to  5  kilos  each 

Phonographic  apparatus  of  any  kind _ _ 

Radio-phonograph  combinations 

Separate  parts  and  repair  pieces,  for  phonographs,  not  specified 

Phonograph  records,  not  specified. _ 

Cinematographic  apparatus  and  magic  lanterns,  weighing  up  to  20  kilos  each 

Cinematographic  apparatus  and  magic  lanterns,  weighing  more  than  20  kilos  each 

Passenger  automobiles,  up  to  4  cylinders,  not  specified _ 

Passenger  automobiles,  over  4  but  not  over  6  cylinders,  with  a  capacity  of  up  to 

6  passengers,  not  specified. 
Passenger  automobiles,  over  4  but  not  over  6  cylinders,  with  a  capacity  of  over  6 

and  up  to  9  passengers,  not  specified. 
Passenger  automobiles,  with  over  6  and  up  to  8  cylinders,  with  a  capacity  of  up 

to  6  passengers,  not  specified. 
Passenger  automobiles,  over  6  and  up  to  8  cylinders,  with  a  capacity  of  over  6  and 

up  to  9  passengers,  not  specified. 

Passenger  automobiles,  over  8  cylinders,  not  specified.. 

Busses 


Trucks,  up  to  4  cylinders,  with  stake  body,  with  or  without  cab 

Trucks,  over  4  cylinders,  with  stake  body,  with  or  without  cab 

Trucks,  with  closed  body,  or  not  specified... 

Chassis  of  automobiles  of  all  kinds  with  over  4  cylinders,  not  specified. 


Note:  The  fifth  paragraph  of  Note  130  of  the  Explanatory  Notes  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Mexican  General  Tariff  of  Imports  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  the  vehicles  to  which  the  fractions  refer,  there  shall  be  admitted  as  an  in- 
tegral part  thereof,  the  appropriate  equipment  of  the  car  including  one  spare  wheel 
and  rim,  but  excluding  spare  tires.  Radio  apparatus  and  bumpers  shall  pay  in 
addition  the  duty  established  in  the  respective  fractions." 

Tractors.. 

Separate  parts  and  repair  pieces,  not  specified,  for  automobile  bodies 

Pneumatic  rubber  tires,  weighing  up  to  10  kilos  each,  not  specified.. 

Pneumatic  rubber  tires,  weighing  more  than  10  kilos  each,  not  specified 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  1066. 


Unit 


L.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 
G.K. 
O.K. 
Each 
L.K. 
L.K. 
L.K. 
O.K. 
L.K. 
O.K. 

O.K. 
O.K. 

O.K. 
O.K. 
G.K. 
L.K. 

L.K. 
L.K. 

L.K. 

L.K. 
Each 

Each 

Each 

Each 

Each 

Each 
Each 
Each 
Each 
Each 
Each 


G.K. 
L.K. 
G.K. 
G.K. 


Pre-agree 
ment 
duty 
(pesos) 


0.80 

0.30 
1.00 
0.15 
0.40 
0.05 
0.40 
1.00 
0.60 
0.50 
0.60 
0.15 

0.10 
0.75 

0.40 
0.50 
0.50 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
Free 
1.00 
0.60 
250.00 
700.00 

700.00 

700.00 

700.00 

2, 000. 00 
2.000.00 
100.00 
300.00 
300.00 
100.00 


Agreement  duties 
and  extent  of 
concessions 


Duty 

(pesos) 


0.03 
0.SO 

2.00 
2.50 


0.50 
0.30 

1.00 
0.15 
0.40 
0.03 
0.20 
0.50 
0.40 
0.25 
0.60 
0. 10 

0.05 
0.75 

0.40 
0.25 
0.45 
1.00 
1.00 
0.60 
Free 
0.50 
0.50 
250.00 
700.00 

700.00 

700.00 

700.00 

2,000.00 
1,600.00 
100.00 
300.00 
300.00 
100.00 


Reduc- 
tion 
(percent) 


0.02 
a  40 
1.60 

2.50 


37.5 

Bound 
Bound 
Bound 
Bound 

40 

50 

50 

33.3 

50 
Bound 

33.3 

50 

Bound 

Bound 
50 

10 

16.7 
16.7 
50 


Mexican  im- 
ports from 
United  States 
(in  thousands 
of  dollars) 


1939 


25 

36 

14 

10 

4 

97 

139 

305 

31 

16 

362 

44 


135 

140 
84 

71 
281 

45 
24 


1940 


tfouna 
50 

n 

22 

16.7 

85 

Bound 

'S9 

Bound 

'1,047 

Bound 

*92 

Bound 

*  1.  774 

Bound 

'63 

Bound 

'1 

» 

'24 

Bound 

'15 

Bound 

'675 

Bound 

'444 

Bound 

'463 

33.3 

49S 

•50 

10S 

20 

21 

Bound 

127 

35 

45 

18 

14 

24 

134 

133 

345 

77 

21 

398 

41 

29 

136 

16S 
82 
72 

246 

120 
34 

109 
44 
77 

'54 
'923 

'159 

'2,321 

'67 


*22 

*  7 

'463 

'  422 
*279 


675 
122 
18 

91 
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TABLE  A— Continued 
Itemized  List  of  Tariff  Concessions  Obtained  From  Mexico  (Schedule  I) — Continued 


Mexican 
tariff 

Description  of  article  (abbreviated) 

Unit 

Pre-agree- 
ment 
duty 
(pesos) 

Agreement   duties 
and     extent     of 
concessions 

Mexican  im 

ports  from 

United  State 

(in  thousand 

of  dollars) 

fraction 

Duty 

(pesos) 

Reduc- 
tion 
(percent) 

1939 

194( 

9.  56.  35 

9.  56.  38 
9.  56. 40 

9  56  42 

Wheels  with  pneumatic  rubber  tires,  with  or  without  inner  tubes,  for  automo- 
biles. 

Wheels,  without  tires,  for  automobiles,  and  hubs,  spokes,  and  rims  for  the  same. 

Motors  and  their  propelling  mechanism,  for  automobiles,  and  their  separate 
parts  and  repair  pieces,  not  specified,  in  conformity  with  catalogs  required  of 
importers.                     ( 

O.K. 

O.K. 
L.K. 

L.K. 
G.K. 

2.00 

1.00 
0.30 

0.80 

0.50 

1.60 

0.75 
0.20 

0.40 
0.30 

20 

25 
33.3 

50 
40 

65 

73 
971 

56 
26 

1 

1 

1,01 

( 

9.  56.  88 

Pneumatic  rubber  tires,  when  the  diameter  of  the  inner  circumference  or  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  wheel  or  rim,  measures  more  than  60  centimeters 
across  the  extremity  of  the  opening,  not  specified. 

1 

of  the  tari 


»  United  States  exports  to  Mexico  of  all  canned  salmon  were  valued  at  $10,000  in  1939  and  $5,000  in  1940. 

*  Imports  of  all  canned  sardines. 
« Imports  of  all  cheese. 
<<  United  States  exports  to  Mexico  of  canned  tomatoes  were  valued  at  $2,300  in  1939  and  $1,600  in  1940. 

*  United  States  exports  to  Mexico  of  walnuts  were  valued  at  $3,100  in  1939  and  $4,500  in  1940. 
/  Less  than  $500. 
« Imports  of  all  iron  and  steel  cylinders  for  holding  gas. 

*  However,  the  duty  is  reduced  on  wines  with  alcoholic  strength  of  over  12  and  up  to  14  degrees  through  a  broadening  by  the  agreement 
classification  to  include  wines  of  such  strength. 

'  Imports  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  of  this  strength. 

i  The  rate  of  40  pesos  applied  to  annual  imports  in  excess  of  100,000  meters  or  when  certain  conditions  of  importation  were  not  fulfilled. 

*  Imports  of  assembled  automobiles  only. 

TABLE  B 
Itemized  List  of  Tariff  Concessions  Made  to  Mexico   (Schedule  II) 

Note:  Except  as  otherwise  noted,  import  data  for  dutiable  products  do  not  include  imports  free  of  duty  unde 
special  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  or  imports  from  Cuba  subject  to  preferential  reduction  in  duty.  N.A 
means  statistics  not  available. 


Paragraph 

number  in 

Tariff  Act 

of  1930 

Item  (abbreviated  description) 

Rate  of  duty 

Ad  val. 
before 
agree- 
ment 

(percent) 
(basis 
1939 

imports) 

United  States  imports  for  consump- 
tion (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from— 

Before  agreement 

After  agreement 

Mexico 

All  countries 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1 

25%  ad  valorem  K. 

12}£%  ad  valorem  » 
2J^0perlb 

lMo0perlb 

1^0  per  lb. 

2)4%  ad  valorem.. 
160  per  lb 

35 

39 
26 

6 

4 

2 

143 
902 

3 

182 
1,553 

15 

134 
11 

151 
3,502 

3 

48 

Citrous  fruit  juices,  unfit  for  bever- 
age purposes. 
Zinc  oxide  and  leaded  zinc  oxides 
containing  not  more  than  25 
per  centum  of  lead: 

In  any  form  of  dry  powder 

Ground  in  or  mixed  with  oil  or 
water. 

50  per  lb ... 

77 

l%t  per  lb  

3 

2H£  per  lb 

90 

5%  ad  valorem.. 

18 

92 

150  per  lb.  (reduced  from  300 
per  lb.  in  agreement  with 
France  efiective  6/15/36). 

4,91 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  pp.  1082-1083. 
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Paragraph 

number  in 

Tariff  Act 

of  1930 


S3 

202  (a) . 


)2(b). 
)7 


Item  (abbreviated  description) 


Zinc  sulphate 

Cement  floor  and  wall  tiles: 
Valued  at  not  more  than  40ft 
per  square  foot: 
Full-duty  imports.  _ 


Imports  from  Cuba. 


Valued  at  more  than  400  per 
square  foot: 

Full-duty  imports _. 

Imports  from  Cuba 


Mantles,  friezes,  and  articles  of 

tiling. 
Fluorspar: 
More  than  97%  calcium  fluoride. 


Not    more    than    97%    calcium 
fluoride. 
Earth  nware  of  unmixed  clay  and 
stpneware: 

Not°ornamented 

Orn  amented 

Earthenwarel  having  a  body  not 
artificial  y  colored   and  com- 
posed wholly  of  clay: 
Not  painted  or  ornamented'* 


Painted.or  ornamented *... 


Graphite: 
Amorphous- 


Rate  of  duty 


Before  agreement 


zAi  per  lb. 


100  per  sq.  ft.  but  not  less 
than  50%  nor  more  than 
70%  ad  valorem. 


40  per  sq.  ft.,  but  not  less 
than  20%  nor  more  than 
28%  ad  valorem  (net  rate) 
(Reduced  from  80  per  sq. 
ft.,  but  not  less  than  40% 
nor  more  than  56%  ad 
valorem  (net  rate)  in 
agreement  with  Cuba, 
effective  9/3/34). 


60%  ad  valorem 

24%  ad  valorem  (net)  (Re- 
duced from  48%  ad  val- 
orem (net)  in  agreement 
with  Cuba,  effective 
9/3/34). 

50%  ad  valorem 


After  agreement 


Yii  per  lb. 


$4.20  per  ton  (reduced  from 
$5.60  per  ton  in  agreement 
with  United  Kingdom,  ef- 
fective 1/1/39). 

$8.40  per  ton 

15%  ad  valorem 

20%  ad  valorem 


100  per  doz.  pieces  and  45% 
ad  valorem. 


100  per  doz.  pieces  and  50% 
ad  valorem  (100  per  doz. 
pieces  and  30%  ad  valorem 
applicable  to  plates,  cups, 
and  saucers  of  sizes  and 
minimum  values  per  dozen 
as  specified  in  agreement 
with  United  Kingdom,  ef- 
fective 1/1/39). 

6%  ad  valorem  (Reduced 
from  10%  ad  valorem  in 
agreement  with  United 
Kingdom,  effective  1/1/39).  I 


50  per  sq.  ft.,  but 
not  less  than 
25%  nor  more 
than  35%  ad 
valorem. 

40  per  sq.  ft.,  but 
not  less  than 
20%  nor  more 
than  28%  ad 
valorem  (net 
rate). 


30%  ad  valorem. 
24%  ad  valorem. 


25%  ad  valorem. 


$4.20  per  ton. 


Ad  val. 
before 
agree- 
ment 
(percent) 
(basis 
1939 
imports) 


United  States  imports  for  consump- 
tion (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from— 


Mexico 


1939  1940 


27 


i.30  per  ton. 


10%  ad  valorem. 
10%  ad  valorem. 


50  per  doz.  pieces 
and  25%  ad  va- 
lorem. 

50  per  doz.  pieces 
and  25%  ad  va- 
lorem. 


All  countries 


1939  1940 


1  1 


60 


100 


5%  ad  valorem. 


(') 


(«) 


(') 


(•) 


(0 


(«) 


15 


50  (.) 


106 


(•) 


(«) 


59 


84 


4 

17 


(•) 


134  284 


18 


497 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  pp.  1082-1083. 
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Paragraph 

number  in 

Tarifi  Act 

of  1930 


218  (0- 
232(a). 


304(b). 


339. 


391. 


392. 


•#<% 


Item  (abbreviated  description) 


Bubble  glass" 
Onyx  / 


Molybdenum  ore  or  concentrates. 


Table,  household,  kitchen  and 
hospital  utensils,  and  hollow 
or  flatware,  of  tin  or  tinplate. 

Lead-bearing  ores,  flue  dust,  and 
mattes  of  all  kinds. 

Lead  in  zinc  ores,  not  recoverable. 


Provided,  That  effective  thirty 
days  after  the  termination  of 
the  unlimited  national  emer- 
gency proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  May  27,  1941,  the 
rate  of  duty  on  lead-bearing 
ores,  flue  dust,  and  mattes  of 
all  kinds  shall  be 


Eate  of  duty 


Before  agreement 


After  agreement 


60%  ad  valorem 

32H£  per  cu.  ft.  (Reduced 
from  65(i  per  cu.  ft.  in  agree- 
ment with  Argentina,  ef- 
fective 11/15/41). 

35£  per  lb.  on  the  metallic 
molybdenum  contained 
therein. 


40%  ad  valorem. 


XVit,  per  lb.  on  the  lead  con- 
tained therein. 

V/it  per  lb.  on  the  lead  con- 
tained therein. 


Lead  bullion  or  base  bullion,  lead 
in  pigs  and  bars,  lead  dross,  re- 
claimed lead,  scrap  lead,  anti- 
monial  lead,  antimonial  scrap 
lead,  type  metal,  Babbitt- 
metal,  solder,  all  alloys  or  com- 
binations of  lead,  n.  s.  p.  f. 

Bullion  or  base  bullion 

Pigs  and  bars 

Reclaimed,    scrap,    dross,    and 
lead,  n.  s.  p.  f. 

Babbitt  metal  and  solder.. 

Alloys     and    combinations    of 
lead,  n.  s.  p.  f.: 

In  chief  value  of  lead 

Not  in  chief  value  of  lead 

Type  metal  and  antimonial  lead. 
Provided,  That  effective  thirty  days 
after  the  termination  of  the  un- 
limited national  emergency 
proclaimed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America 
on  May  27,  1941,  the  rate  of 
duty  on  the  foregoing  articles 
shall  be 


iyit  per  lb.  on  the  lead  con- 
tained therein. 


(percent) 

(basis 

1939 

imports) 


30%  ad  valorem... 
32m  per  cu.  ft 


17H£  per  lb.  on 
the  metallic  mo- 
lybdenum con- 
tained therein. 

22H%  ad  valorem 


Yit  per  lb.  on  the 

lead    contained 

therein. 
m  per  lb.  on  the 

lead    contained 

therein. 


Ad  val.  United  States  imports  for  consump- 

before  tion  (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from— 

agree-    

ment 


1J40  per  lb.  on  the 
lead  contained 
therein. 

1M«0  per  lb.  on 
the  lead  con- 
tained therein. 


IMofiperlb.onthe 
lead  contained 
therein. 


40 


35 


Mexico 


1939 


(O- 


»410 


1940 


*  381 


All  countries 


1939 


17 
102 


(•)- 


*  1, 045 


1940 


19 
115 


"4,646 


(reported  in  quantity  only) 


45 
115 
46 


»158 
4 
1 

(«) 


38 


*913 
1,863 


103 


*166 
176 
*3 


"920 

2,269 

»3 

902 


124 
108 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  pp.  1082-1083. 
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Itemized  List  of  Tariff  Concessions  Made  to  Mexico  (Schedule  II)— Continued 


Item  (abbreviated  description) 


Zinc-bearing  ores  of  all  kinds,  ex- 
cept pyrites  containing  not 
more  than  3  per  centum  zinc. 


Provided,  That  effective  thirty  days 
after  the  termination  of  the  un- 
limited national  emergency 
proclaimed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  May  27, 1941,  the  rate  of 
duty  on  zinc-bearing  ores  of  all 
kinds,  except  pyrites  contain- 
ing not  more  than  3  per  centum 
zinc,  shall  be. __ 


Rate  of  duty 


Before  agreement 


Zinc: 
In  blocks,  pigs,  or  slabs,  and  zinc 
dust. 


In  sheets 

In  sheets  coated  or  plated  with 
nickel  or  other  metal  (except 
gold,  silver,  or  platinum),  or 
solutions. 
Old  and  worn-out  zinc,  fit  only 
to  be  remanufactured,  zinc 
dross,  and  zinc  skimmings. 
Provided,    That    effective    thirty 
days  after  the  termination  of 
the  unlimited  national  emer- 
gency proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  May  27,  1941,  the 
foregoing  articles  shall  be  duti- 
able as  follows: 
Zinc  in  blocks,  pigs,  or  slabs,  and 
zinc  dust. 

Zinc  in  sheets 

Zinc  in  sheets  coated  or  plated 
with  nickel  or  other  metal 
(except  gold,  silver,  or  plati- 
num), or  solutions. 
Old  and  worn-out  zinc,  fit  only  to 
be  remanufactured,  zinc 
dross  and  zinc  skimmings. 


llAt  per  lb.  on  the  zinc  con- 
tained therein  (Reduced 
from  im  per  lb.  in  agree- 
ment with  Canada,  effec- 
tive 1/1/39). 


After  agreement 


94fi  per  lb.  on  the 
zinc  contained 
therein. 


\%i  per  lb.  (Reduced  from 
1%(  per  lb.  in  agreement 
with  Canada,  effective 
1/1/39). 

2£perlb 

2J4<iperlb 


IHjS  per  lb. 


lHt  per  lb.  on  the 
zinc  contained 
therein. 

7At  per  lb. _. 


Ad  val. 
before 
agree- 
ment 
(percent) 
(basis 
1939 
imports) 


United  States  imports  for  consump- 
tion (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from— 


Mexico 


1939  1940 


02 


lji  per  lb... 
VM.  per  lb. 


Yit  per  lb. 


Note:  Nothing  in  items  391,  392, 
393  or  394  shall  require  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  duty  on  any  nonferrous 
metal  scrap  which  is  free  of  duty 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  497,  77th 
Congress. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  pp.  1082-1083. 


\%t  per  lb. 

2£  per'lb. 
2H(S  per  lb. 


Wit  per  lb. 


40 


43 


'302 


'872 


All  countries 


1939  1940 


'416 


'  1,  304 


<  1, 108 


(') 


'14 


mWMSi 


'801 


'37 
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Ad  val.    United  States  impoits  for  consump- 

Rate  of  duty 

before 

tion  (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from— 

Paragraph 

number  in 

Tariff  Act 

of  1930 

agree- 

Item (abbreviated  description) 

ment 

(percent) 

(basis 

Mexico 

All  countries 

Before  agreement 

After  agreement 

1939 

imports) 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

397 

Articles  or  wares  n.s.p.f.  of  tin  or 
tinplate  (other  than  contain- 

45% ad  valorem 

22M%  ad  valorem. 

45 

O) 

(«) 

33 

3 

ers). 

401     --- 

Pine  lumber  and  timber,  sawed: 
Northern  white  and  Norway. . 

500  per  M  feet,  board  meas- 

500  per   M   feet, 

2 

- 

- 

2,736 

3,39 

ure  (Reduced  from  $1  per 

board  measure. 

M  feet,  board  measure  in 

first  Canadian  agreement, 

effective  1/1/36;  bound  in 

second    Canadian    agree- 

ment, effective  1/1/39). 

401  (and  Sec. 
3  4  2  4  (a) 

500  per  M  feet,  board  meas- 

500 per  M  feet,  bd. 

8 

53 

79 

467 

33 

ure  plus  $1.50  import  tax, 

measure    plus 

I.E.C.). 

per  M  feet,  board  measure 
(Reduced  from  $1  per  M 
feet,  board  measure  plus 
$3  import  tax,  per  M  feet, 
bd.  measure  in  first  Ca- 
nadian agreement,  effec- 
tive 1/1/36;  bound  in  second 
Canadian  agreement,  ef- 
fective 1/1/39). 

$1.50  import  tax 
per  M  feet,  bd. 
measure. 

404  (and  Sec. 

Mahogany,   sawed,   and  flooring 

3  4  2  4    (a) 
I.R.C.). 

7H%  ad  valorem  plus  $1.50 

7\i%  ad  valorem 

18 

(•) 

2 

(«) 

import  tax  per  M  feet, 

plus    $1.50    im- 

board measure  (Reduced 

port  tax,  per  M 

from  15%  ad  valorem  plus 

feet,  bd.  meas- 

$3 import  tax  per  M  feet, 

ure. 

board  measure,  in  agree- 

ment with  Peru,  effective 

7/29/42). 

Imports  from  Cuba       

6%  ad  valorem  plus  $1.20 

6%    ad    valorem 

7 

5 

1 

import  tax  per  M  feet  bd. 

plus    $1.20    im- 

measure (net  rate.)'    (Re- 

port tax,  per  M 

duced  from  12%  ad  valorem 

feet,  board  meas- 

plus $2.40  import  tax,  per 

ure  (net  rate).' 

M  feet,  board  measure  (net 

rate)    in    agreement  with 

Cuba,  effective  9/3/34). 

407 

Packing   boxes   and   packing-box 
shooks. 

15%  ad  valorem 

7H%  ad  valorem.. 

15 

'6 

*9 

*18 

*  5 

408 

Containers  of  citrus  fruits.. 

25%  ad  valorem 

12H%  ad  valorem. 

25 

4 

4 

13 

1            1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  pp.  1082-1083. 
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Paragraph 

number  in 

Tariff  Act 

of  1930 


412. 


701. 


Item  (abbreviated  description) 


Spring  clothespins. 


Cattle: 
Weighing  less  than  200  pounds 
each: 
Within  quota  of  100,000  head 
entered   in   any  calendar 
year. 


In  excess  of  quota. 


Weighing  200  or  more  but  less 

than  seven  hundred  pounds 

each. 

Weighing  700  pounds  or  more 

each  (except  cows  imported 

specially  for  dairy  purposes) : 

Within  quota  of  225,000  head 

entered    in  any  calendar 

year. 


In  excess  of  quota. 


Rate  of  duty 


Before  agreement 


150  per  gross  (Reduced  from 
200  per  gross  in  agreement 
with  Sweden,  effective 
8/5/35). 


\Yii  per  lb.  (Reduced  from 
2^0  per  lb.  on  51,  933  head 
(weighing  less  than  175  lbs. 
each)  per  calendar  year  in 
first  Canadian  agreement, 
effective  1/1/36.  Quota 
increased  to  100,000  head 
(weighing  less  than  200  lbs. 
each)  in  second  Canadian 
agreement,  effective 
1/1/39). 

2H0  per  lb.  (Bound  in  Ca- 
nadian agreement,  effec- 
tive 1/1/39). 

2H0perlb 


mt  per  lb.  (Reduced  from 
30  to  20  per  lb.  on  155,799 
head  per  calendar  year  in 
first  Canadian  agreement, 
effective  1/1/36;  further  re- 
duced to  mt  per  lb.  and 
quota  increased  to  225,000 
head  in  second  Canadian 
agreement,  effective 
1/1/39). 

30  per  lb.  (Bound  in  second 
Canadian  agreement,  ef- 
fective 1/1/39). 


After  agreement 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  pp.  1082-1083. 


100  per  gross. 


lH0perlb. 


mt  per  lb 
mt  per  lb 

mi  per  lb 


1M0  per  lb. 


Ad  val 
before 
agree- 
ment 
(percent) 
(basis 
1939 
imports) 


110 


•80 


25 


(VI 


United  States  imports  for  consump- 
tion (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from — 


Mexico 


1939 


291 


33 


4,697 


871 


1940 


All  countries 


1939 


203 


4,467 


568 


491 


1,383 


217 


5,037 


12,584 


1940 


(') 


1,342 


158 


4,738 


9,209 


34SM&' 


424  491 
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Paragraph 

number  in 

Tarifi  Act 

of  1930 


Item  (abbreviated  description) 


Rate  of  duty 


Before  agreement 


After  agreement 


Ad  val. 
before 
agree- 
ment 

(percent) 
(basis 
1939 

imports) 


United  States  imports  for  consump- 
tion (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from- 


Mexico 


1939  1940 


All  countries 


1939  1940 


701— Cont..-. 


Provided,  That  effective  thirty  days 
after    the    President    of    the 
United  States  of  America,  after 
the  termination  of  the  unlim- 
ited national  emergency  pro- 
claimed on  May  27,  1941,  shall 
have  proclaimed  that  the  ab- 
normal situation  in  respect  of 
cattle  and  meats  has  termi- 
nated,  any  of   the   foregoing 
cattle,  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  excess  of  the  quantities 
set  forth  below  shall  be  dutiable 
as  follows: 
Cattle  weighing  less  than  200 
pounds  each  in  excess  of  100,- 
000  head  in  any  calendar  year. 
Cattle  weighing  200  or  more  but 
less  than  700  pounds  each  in 
excess  of  110,000  head  in  any 
calendar  quarter  year  or  in 
excess  of  400,000  head  in  any 
calendar  year. 
Cattle  weighing  700  pounds  or 
more  each  (except  cows  im- 
ported specially  for    dairy 
purposes)  in  excess  of  60,000 
head  in  any  calendar  quarter 
year  or  in  excess  of  225,000 
head  in  any  calendar  year. 
Provided  further.  That  if  the  said 
proclamation    becomes    effec- 
tive after  the  beginning  of  a 
calendar  year,   the   foregoing 
tariff  quotas  shall  be  reduced 
for  the  remainder  of  that  year 
by  H2  for  each  full  month  that 
has  elapsed  in  such  calendar 
year  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  said  proclamation,  but 
no  reduction  shall  be  made  in 
any  quarterly  quota  except  as 
may  be  required  in  order  not 
to  exceed  the  annual  quota; 
And  provided  further,  That  during 
the  life  of  this  Agreement,  the 
provisions  of  this  item  shall 
supersede  the  tariff  quota  limi- 
tations on  cattle  established 
pursuant  to  items  701  of  Sched- 
ule II  of  the  trade  agreement 
entered     into     between    the 
United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  on  November  17, 1938. 


V><it  per  lb. 
Vfyt  per  lb. 

V-M  per  lb. 
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TABLE  B— Continued 
Itemized  List  of  Tariff  Concessions  Made  to  Mexico   (Schedule  II) — Continued 


Paragraph 

number  in 

Tariff  Act 

of  1930 


■01 
■02 
'11 
'14 


■u 

'15 
16 


17(a) 
17(c) 
30... 


Be 


43  (and  Sec. 
316). 


46  (and  Sec. 
316). 


Item  (abbreviated  description) 


Dried  blood  albumen,  light 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Bobwhite  quail 

Horses 


Mules 

Asses  and  burros 

Honey: 
Full-duty  imports 


Imports  from  Cuba 

White  sea  bass  or  totoaba 

Shark  fins  " 

Mixed  feeds 


Berries  (except  blueberries), 

served. 
Limes: 
Full-duty  imports.. 


pre- 


Imports  from  Cuba  (applies  to 
limes  in  natural  state  only). 


Mangoes: 
Full-duty  imports. . 
Imports  from  Cuba. 


Rate  of  duty 


Before  agreement 


12(Sperlb. 

$3  per  head 

50(S  each 

$15  per  head  (Reduced  from 
$30  per  head  to  $20  per  head 
in  first  Canadian  agree- 
ment, effective  1/1/36;  fur- 
ther reduced  in  second 
agreement,  effective  1/1/39). 

$30  per  head 

15%  ad  valorem 


lH£perlb.  (Reduced  from 
3£  to  2e  per  lb.  in  Guate- 
mala agreement,  effective 
6/15/36;  bound  in  El  Salva- 
dor agreement,  effective 
5/31/37;  further  reduced  in 
agreement  with  Canada, 
effective  1/1/39). 

ty\ at  (net)  per  lb.  (Reduced 
from  2yiot  (net)  per  lb. 
in  agreement  with  Cuba, 
effective  9/3/34). 

\t  per  lb 

IHtfperlb.. 

5%  ad  valorem  (Bound  at 
10%  ad  valorem  in  first 
Canadian  agreement,  ef- 
fective 1/1/36;  reduced  to 
5%  ad  valorem  in  second 
Canadian  agreement,  ef- 
fective 1/1/39). 

35%  ad  valorem 


V/ii  per  lb.  (Reduced  from 
26  per  lb.  in  agreement 
with  United  Kingdom, 
effective  1/1/39). 

Mo6  (net)  per  lb.  (Reduced 
from  1M06  (net)  per  lb.  in 
agreement  with  Cuba,  ef- 
fective 9/3/34). 


156  per  lb 

66  (net)  per  lb.  (Reduced 
from  126  (net)  per  lb.  in 
second  supplementary 
agreement  with  Cuba, 
effective  1/5/42). 


After  agreement 


66  per  lb 

$1.50  per  head 

256  each 

$15  per  head— 


$15  per  head 

7)4%  ad  valorem. 


lMfiperlb. 


mot  (net)  per  lb.. 


Yit  per  lb. 

Ytt  per  lb__ _ 

5%  ad  valorem... 


17H%  ad  valorem 


16  per !b_ 


Mo6  (net)  per  lb.. 


7^(Sperlb___. 
66  (net)  per  lb. 


Ad  val. 
before 
agree- 
ment 

(percent) 
(basis 
1939 

imports) 


29 
'38 


15 


110 

15 


10 


22 


36 


30 


'95 


United  States  imports  for  consump- 
tion (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from — 


Mexico 


1939 


158 
16 
2 


(') 


40 


(«) 


1930 


237 
21 
38 


(•) 


All  countries 


1939 


624 


158 
16 

78 


(«) 


1940 


459 


12 


237 
21 
126 


90 


(") 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  pp.  1082-1083. 
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Paragraph 

number  in 

Tarifi  Act 

of  1930 


747  (and  Sec. 
316). 


747  (and  Sec. 
316). 


752  (and  Sec. 
316). 

752  (and  Sec. 
316). 


Item  (abbreviated  description) 


Pineapples,    in    crates    of    2.45 
cubic  feet: 
Full-duty  imports 


Imports  from  Cuba. 


Pineapples  in  bulk: 
Full-duty  imports. 


Imports  from  Cuba. 


Watermelons: 

Full-duty  imports 

Imports  from  Cuba. 

Guavas,  prepared  or  preserved: 

Full-duty  imports 


Imports  from  Cuba. 


Kate  of  duty 


Before  agreement 


35£  per  crate  of  2.45  en.  ft. 
(Reduced  from  60£  per 
crate  of  2.45  cu.  ft,  in  agree- 
ment with  Haiti,  effective 
6/3/35;  and  subsequently 
bound  against  increase  in 
agreements  with  Hondu- 
ras, Guatemala,  Costa  Rica 
and  United  Kingdom). 

20£  (net)  per  crate  of  2.45  cu. 
ft.  (Reduced  from  40^ 
(net)  per  crate  of  2.45  cu. 
ft.  in  agreement  with  Cuba, 
effective  9/3/34). 

%ot  each  (Reduced  from  VM 
each  in  agreement  with 
Haiti,  effective  6/3/35  and 
subsequently  bound 
against  increase  in  agree- 
ments with  Honduras, 
Guatemala  and  Costa 
Rica). 

Mo<  (net)  each  (Reduced 
from  0.9H*  (net)  each  in 
agreement  with  Cuba, 
effective  9/3/34). 


35%  ad  valorem. 
Free 


\1Yi%  ad  valorem  (Reduced 
from  35%  ad  valorem  in 
agreement  with  Haiti,  ef- 
fective 6/3/35,  and  subse- 
quently bound  against 
increase  in  trade  agree- 
ments with  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador 
and  Costa  Rica). 

14%  ad  valorem  (net) 
(Bound  in  supplementary 
agreement  with  Cuba,  ef- 
fective 1/5/42), 


After  agreement 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  pp.  1082-1083. 


35£   per  crate  of 
2.46  cu.  ft. 


20£  (net)  per  crate 
of  2.45  cu.  ft. 


fi»t  each. 


Me£  (net)  each... 


20%  ad  valorem.. 
Free 


17^%  ad  valorem. 


14%  ad  valorem... 


Ad  val. 
before 
agree- 
ment 

(percent) 
(basis 
1939 

imports) 


28 


19 


2S 


35 


17M 


United  States  imports  for  consump- 
tion (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from— 


Mexico 


1939  1940 


(«) 


116 


(«) 
(«) 


92 


(•) 


All  countries 


1939  1940 


1,132 


119 


(') 


12 


(«) 


92^ 


C) 


>&:•■•<•+ 
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Paragraph 

Item  (abbreviated  description) 

Rate  of  duty 

Ad  val. 
before 
agree- 
ment 
(percent] 
(basis 
1939 
imports) 

United  States  imports  for  consump- 
tion (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from — 

number  in 

Tariff  Act 

of  1930 

Before  agreement 

After  agreement 

Mexico 

All  countries 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

765  (and  Sec. 
316). 

Lima  beans,  green  or  unripe,  when 
entered  for  consumption  dur- 
ing the  period- 
December  1  tothe  foilowingMay 
31,  inclusive: 
Full-duty  imports  ».. 

3H*perlb 

2H*perIb 

lM«*perlb 

3H*  per  lb. 
2Mo*(net)  per  lb.. 

2*  per  lb 

93 
54 

104 

51 
90 

'79 

74 
45 
43 

(•) 

4 

99 

277 
36 

6 

75 

251 
79 

(«) 
97 

6 

4 
W 

99 

1 
323 
143 

Imports  from  Cuba.. 

lMo*(net)perlb.  (Reduced 
from  2  M§*  (net)  per  lb.  in 
agreement  with  Cuba,  ef- 
fective 9/3/34). 

SWt  per  lb 

June  1  to  November  30,  inclusive: 
Full-duty  imports 

89 

Imports  from  Cuba 

2Mo*  (net)  per  lb 

15 

6 
30 

765  (and  Sec. 
316). 

Beans,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  green  or  unripe, 
other  than  lima. 
Full-duty  imports 

3M*perlb 

Imports  from  Cuba 

2  Ho*  (net)  per  lb 

IMo*  (net)  per  lb__ 

lH*perlb 

1M«  (net)  per  lb... 

2*  per  lb 

765  (and  Sec. 
316). 

Black-eye  cowpeas,   dried,  or  in 
brine. 
Full-duty  imports 

3*  per  lb  .. 

Imports  from  Cuba 

2  Mo*  (net)  per  lb 

(•) 

769  (and  Sec. 
316). 

Peas,    green    or    unripe   (except 

cowpeas  and  chickpeas) 

July  1  to  September  30,  inclusive: 

Fllll-flnty  impnrts 

2*  per  lb.    (Increased  from 
3*  to  3<Ho*  per  lb.  by  presi- 
dential proclamation,  effec- 
tive 1/1/32.    Reduced  to  2* 
per  lb.  in  first  Canadian 
agreement,  effective  1/1/36; 
bound   in   second   agree- 
ment, effective  1/1/39). 

l!Ko(S  (net)  per  lb 

Imports  from  Cuba 

IMo*  (net)  per  lb.. 
2*  per  lb 

October  1  to  June  30,  inclusive: 
Full-duty  imports 

3Mo*perlb.  (Increased  from 
3*  per  lb.  by  presidential 
proclamation,       effective 
1/1/32). 

3HU  (net)  per  lb 

75 

1 

294 
198 

Imports  from  Cuba 

lMo*(net)  per  lb.. 
l*  per  lb 

769 

Chickpeas  or  garbanzos,  dried 
Garlic. 

lM*perlb 

770. 

lH*perlb... 

Mi  per  lb 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  pp.  1082-1083. 
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Paragraph 

number  in 

Tarifl  Act 

of  1930 

Item  (abbreviated  description) 

Rate  of  duty 

Ad  val. 
before 
agree- 
ment 

(percent) 
(basis 
1939 

imports) 

United  States  imports  for  consump- 
tion (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from— 

Before  agreement 

After  agreement 

Mexico 

All  countries 

1939 

1930 

1939 

1940 

772  (and  Sec. 
316). 

774  (and  Sec. 
316). 

774  (and  Sec. 
316). 

Tomatoes  in  their  natural  state: 

3£  per  lb 

l^ltperlb-- 

l£iof5(net)perlb._ 

l£lo£(net)perlb-- 

2}4sS  per  lb. 
lHjiperlb. 

lMo£  (net)  per  lb.. 
IVioi  (net)  per  lb.. 

lHtfperlb 

Hoi  (net)  per  lb... 

Vfit.  per  lb. 

IMof!  (net)  perlb.. 

97 
102 

140 

84 

68 
109 

97 
30 

62 

445 

49 
6 

720 

158 
11 

458 
483 

113 

49 

38 
1 

6 
79 

724 

Imports  from  Cuba: 
December  1  to  last  day  of  fol- 
lowing February,  inclusive: 

March  1  to  November  30 - 

Provided,  That  effective  thirty  days 
after    the    President    of    the 
United    States    of    America, 
after  termination  of  the  un- 
limited   national    emergency 
proclaimed  on  May  27,  1941, 
shall  have  proclaimed  that  the 
abnormal  situation  in  respect 
of  tomatoes   has   terminated, 
the  rate  of  duty  on  tomatoes  in 

lMo£  (net)  per  lb.  (Reduced 
from  2^1o0  (net)  per  lb.  in 
agreement  with  Cuba,  ef- 
fective 9/3/34). 

2Mo£(net)  per  lb- 

602 

678 

Peppers  in  their  natural  state: 
Full-duty  imports 

V-M,  per  lb.  (Reduced  from 
30  per  lb.  by  presidential 
proclamation,       effective 
1/1/32). 

VM  (net)  per  lb.  (Reduced 
from  %  (net)  per  lb.  in 
agreement    with     Cuba, 
effective  9/3/34). 

2ft  (net)  per  lb    

168 

Imports  from  Cuba: 

71 

U 

Eggplant  in  its  natural  state,  when 
entered  for  consumption  dur- 
ing the  period  from — 
December    1  to  March   31,   in- 
clusive. 
Full-duty  imports  » 

l\it  per  lb.  (Reduced  from 
Zt  per  lb.  by  presidential 
proclamation,       effective 
1/1/32) 

<Mofi  (net)  per  lb.   (Reduced 
from  lMo£  (net)  per  lb.  in 
the  agreement  with  Cuba, 
effective  9/3/34). 

W>t.  ner  lb 

11 

77 

April  1  to  November  30: 

Imports  from  Cuba. _|  Wot  (net)  per  lb 

3  1            43 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  pp.  1082-1083. 
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Rate  of  duty 

Ad  val.  |  United  States  imports  for  consump- 

Paragraph 

Item  (abbreviated  description) 

before 
agree- 
ment 
(percent) 

tion  (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from — 

number  in 

Tariff  Act 

of  1930 

Mexico 

All  countries 

Before  agreement 

After  agreement 

(basis 
1939 

imports) 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

74  (and  Sec. 

Cucumbers  in  their  natural  state, 

316). 

when  entered  for  consumption 
during  the  period  from — 
December   1  to  last  day  of  fol- 
lowing February,  inclusive: 

- 

Full-duty  imports" _ 

3f!  per  lb 

2%(S  per  lb 

99 

M 

(0 

(«) 
43 

(«) 

65 

Imports  from  Cuba 

IMofS    (net)    per    lb.    (Re- 
duced from  2^i  of!  (net)  per 

lMofi(net)  per  lb.. 

61 

lb.  in  trade  agreement  with 

Cuba,  effective  9/3/34). 

March  1  to  November  30: 

Full-duty  imports. 

3»i  per  lb 

3(5  per  lb. 

2MofS  (net)  per  lb.. 

Imports  from  Cuba 

2Mo0  (net)  per  lb 

156 

2 

13 

74  (and  Sec. 

Squash  in  its  natural  state: 

316). 

Full-duty  imports _ 

2fi  per  lb    . 

l^fiperlb 

39 

_ 

(0 

(0 

(«) 

Imports  from  Cuba: 

December  1  to  May  31,  inclu- 

IMof! (net)  per  lb.   (Reduced 

l£lof!  (net)  per  lb.. 

43 

(«) 

(•) 

sive. 

from  IMofJ  (net)  per  lb.  in 
trade  agreement  with  Cu- 
ba, effective  9/3/34). 

June  1  to  November  30 

lMo(S  (net)  per  lb.. 

IMof!  (net)  per  lb. 

(0 
<21 

)2 

Spirits,  manufactured  or  distilled 

$5  per  proof  gal 

$2.50  per  proof  gaL 

'240 

4 

6 

•  39 

from  grain  or  other  material, 

and  compounds  and  prepara- 

tions of  which  distilled  spirits 

are  the  component  material  of 

chief     value,    n.s.p.f.    (other 

than  those  specified   in   any 

previous  trade  agreement  con- 

cluded under  the  provisions  of 

section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 

1930). 

J5 

Ale,  porter,  stout,  and  beer 

600  per  gal.    (Reduced  from 

25fS  per  gal 

'59 

95 

140 

1,631 

925 

$1  per  gal.  by  presidential 

proclamation,  effective 

2/15/35). 

K>5(a) 

Cordage 
Sisal,  henequen  or  other  hard 
fiber,  except  manila ' 

Three-fourths  inch  in  diameter 

2(S  or  1)5  per  lb.    (Reduced  to 

If!  per  lb 

26 

(") 

1 

(.') 

1 

and  larger. 

If!  per  lb.  if  "in  chief  value 
of   sisal",    in    agreement 
with   Netherlands,   effec- 
tive 2/1/36). 

Any  of  the  foregoing  smaller 

than  three-fourths  of  one 

inch  in  diameter  shall  be 

subject   to  an   additional 

duty  of.. 

15%  or  7H%  ad   valorem 

7H%  ad  valorem.. 

29 

6 

12 

g 

12 

(Reduced  to  TW7o  ad  va- 

lorem if  "in  chief  value  of 

sisal"  in  agreement  with 

Netherlands,    effective 

2/1/36). 

1 *w#g$$^ 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  pp.  1082-1083. 
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Rate  of  duty 

Ad  val. 

United  States  imp 
tion  (in  thousands 

jrts  for  consump- 

before 

of  dollars)  from— 

Paragraph 
number  in 
Tariff  Act 

agree- 

Item (abbreviated  description) 

ment 
(percent) 

Mexico 

All  countries 

of  1930 

Before  agreement 

After  agreement 

(basis 
1939 

imports) 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1005(b) 

20%  ad  valorem  (Reduced 
from  40%  ad  valorem  in 
agreement   with   Nether- 
lands, effective  2/1/36). 

20%  ad  valorem... 

20 

180 

312 

426 

348 

1111 _. 

Blankets,  and  similar  articles,  if 
hand-woven:  • 

Valued  at  not  more  than  $1  per 

30*  per  lb.  and  36%  ad  valo- 

20*   per   lb.    and 

82 

1 

(«) 

1 

(«) 

pound. 

rem    (Bound    in    United 
Kingdom  agreement,   ef- 
fective 1/1/39). 

20%  ad  valorem. 

Valued  at  more  than  $1  but  not 

33*  per  lb.  and  36%  ad  valo- 

20*   per   lb.    and 

61 

(•) 

w 

w 

(«) 

more  than  $1.50  per  pound. 

rem   (Reduced  from  33* 
per  lb.  and  37>.2%  ad  valo- 
rem  in   agreement   with 
United    Kingdom,    effec- 
tive 1/1/39). 

20%  ad  valorem. 

Valued  at  more  than  $1.50  per 

40*   per   lb.    and    36%   ad 

20*  per  lb.  and  20% 

59 

(•) 

(«) 

(') 

(•) 

pound. 

valorem  (Reduced  from  40* 
per  lb.  and  40%  ad  valorem 
in  agreement  with  United 
Kingdom,  effective  1/1/39). 

ad  valorem. 

1410 

Books  of  foreign  authorship— 

7H%  ad  valorem  (Reduced 
from  16%  ad  valorem  in 

7H%ad  valorem.. 

7H 

W 

12 

1,365 

1,271 

agreement    with    the 

United  Kingdom,  effective 

1/1/39). 

1504  (a)_ 

Hat  braids  of  natural  fiber  (except 
straw  or  manila  hemp)   not 

15%  ad  valorem 

7H%  ad  valorem .. 

15 

24 

28 

68 

•17 

bleached,    dyed,    colored    or 

stained. 

1504(b)  (5)... 

12H%ad  valorem  (Reduced 

12H%ad  valorem. 

12H 

72 

80 

272 

31 

from  25%  ad  valorem  in 

agreement   with   Nether- 

lands, effective  2/1/36). 

1516 

Wax  matches  • 

40%  ad  valorem 

20%  ad  valorem... 
10%  ad  valorem... 

40 
10 

45 

56 

2 
1,492 

1530(b)(1)— 

10%  ad  valorem  (Reduced 

81 

from   12H%   ad   valorem 

in  agreement  with  United 

Kingdom,  effective  1/1/39). 

1530(e) 

H  uaraches  •                        

20%  ad  valorem.. 

10%  ad  valorem.. . 

20 

282 

291 

282 

29 

Slippers  (for  housewear) 

20%  ad  valorem 

10%  ad  valorem... 

20 

4 

7 

24 

3 

1530(e) 

Men's,  youths',  and  boys'  boots, 
shoes    or    other    footwear    of 

20%  ad  valorem 

10%  ad  valorem.. . 

20 

75 

58 

153 

8 

leather  (except  turn  or  turned 

McKay-sewed,  or  welt). " 

1551 

Motion-picture  film: 

Negatives: 

Exposed  but  not  developed 

Exposed  and  developed 

Positives,  prints  or  duplicates... 

2*  per  lin.  ft 

1*  per  lin.  ft 

17 

4 

1 

56 

1 

U<2*perlin.  ft 

43 

1 

(•) 

•  22 

1 

H*  per  lin.  ft 

23 

26 

18 

'368 

•  26 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  pp.  1082-1083. 
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Item  (abbreviated  description) 


Waste,  n. 


p.  L_ 


Dressed  istle  or  Tampico  fiber  •. 
Sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol. 

Jalap 

Bulls  and  cows,  for  breeding... 

Antimony  ore 

Arsenious  acid  or  white  arsenic 
Bananas 


Binding  twine. 


Fish  sounds. 
Coffee 


Metallic    mineral    substances 

n.s.p.f. 
Fish  livers. 


Sharkskins 

Live  game  animals  and  birds,  for 

stocking  purposes. 
Henequen,  istle  or  Tampico  fiber, 

and  broom  root. 
Guano 


Manures  . 


Fish  scrap  and  fish  meal  for  fer- 
tilizers. 


Rate  of  duty 


Before  agreement 


rH%  ad  valorem  (Reduced 
from  10%  ad  valorem  in 
agreement  with  Canada, 
effective  1/1/39;  and  bound 
against  increase  in  agree- 
ment with  United  King- 
dom, effective  1/1/39) . 


20%  ad  valorem 

Free  (Bound  in  Canadian 
agreements,  effective  1/1/36 
and  1/1/39). 

Free _ _. 

Free  (Bound  in  Canadian 
agreement,  effective  1/1/39; 
subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  1606). 

Free 

Free 

Free  (Bound  in  Haiti  agree- 
ment, effective  6/13/35; 
subsequently  bound  in 
agreements  with  Hon- 
duras, Colombia,  Guate- 
mala, Costa  Rica  and 
Ecuador). 

Free... 


Free 

Free  (Bound  in  Haiti  agree- 
ment, effective  6/3/35;  and 
subsequently  In  agree- 
ments with  Brazil,  Hon- 
duras, Colombia,  Guate- 
mala, El  Salvador,  Costa 
Rica,  Ecuador,  Venezuela, 
and  Peru). 

Free. 


Free  (Bound  in  Canadian 
agreement,  effective  1/1/39). 

Free. 

Free.. 


Free. 


Free  (Bound  in  United 
Kingdom  agreement,  effec- 
tive 1/1/39;  subsequently 
bound  in  Peru  agreement, 
effective  7/29/42). 

Free  (Bound  in  United  King- 
dom agreement,  effective 
1/1/39;  subsequently 
bound  in  Venezuela  agree- 
ment, effective  12/16/39). 

Free  (Bound  in  United  King- 
dom agreement,  effective 
1/1/39). 


After  agreement 


l\-i%  ad  valorem. 


10%  ad  valorem.. 
Bound  free 


Bound  free 

Bound  free  (sub- 
ject to  the  pro- 
visions of  para- 
graph 1606). 

Bound  free 

Bound  free 

Bound  free 


Bound  free. 


Bound  free. 
Bound  free- 


Bound  free. 
Bound  free. 


Bound  free. 
Bound  free- 


Bound  free- 
Bound  free. 


Bound  free. 


Bound  free. 


Ad  val 
before 
agree- 
ment 

(percent) 
(basis 
1939 

imports) 


United  States  imports  for  consump- 
tion (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from — 


Mexico 


7tf 


20 


1939 


134 
11 


676 
378 
,310 


244 


3 
4,670 


'  4, 193 
2 


1940 


43 


118 
11 


1,065 

393 

2,954 


477 


2 
3,808 


844 
49 


'  4,  570 
12 


i 


All  countries 


1939 


977 


134 
27 


4 

941 


1,132 
562 

29,083 


2,421 


22 

139,  546 


175 
1,718 

60 

70 

'  9,  353 
212 

56 

467 


1940 


704 


118 
35 


2,028 

453 

29,085 


1,840 

17 
126, 771 


1,021 
2,462 


56 

43 


'  12, 598 
17 


311 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  pp.  1082-1083. 
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TABLE  B     Continued 

Itemized  List  of  Tariff 

Concessions  Made  to  Mexico  (Schedule 

II)     Continued 

Paragraph 

Item  (abbreviated  description) 

Rate  of  duty 

Ad  val. 

before 
agree- 
ment 
(percent) 

United  States  imports  for  consump- 
tion (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from — 

number  in 
Tariff  Act 

Mexico 

All  countries 

of  1930 

Before  agreement 

After  agreement 

(basis 
1939 

imports) 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

16S6 

Chicle,  crude 

Free  - - 

Bound  free 

3,820 

17 

463 

3,192 
12 

758 

5,151 

17 

463 

4,239 
12 

758 

1695 

Horses  or  mules  for  slaughter 

Guayule  rubber  .  

Free 

Bound  free 

1697 

Free  

Bound  free 

1710 

Liquid  petroleum  asphaltum 

Free  plus  Hi  per  gal.  import 

Free  plus  Mi  per 

178 

178 

(Sec.    3422 

tW(. 

gal.  import  tax. 

I.  R.  C.) 

1728 

Sarsaparilla  root .- 

Free  (Bound  in  Honduras 

Bound  free .. 

8 

14 

9 

15 

agreement,  effective  3/2/36). 

1731 

Distilled  or  essential  oils: 
Lime 

Free  (Bound  in  United  King- 
dom agreement,  effective 

Bound  free 

63 

137 

405 

531 

1/1/39). 

Lignaloe  or  bois  de  rose 

Free 

Bound  free..  .    .. 

3 

57 

299 

417 

1733 

Oils,  mineral: 

(Sec.  3422  and 

Petroleum,  crude  and  fuel  oil 

3451I.R.C). 

Petroleum,    crude  " 

Within  quota 

Free  plus  Mi  per  gal.  im- 

Free plus  Mi  per 

13 

(") 

848 

(ec) 

23, 125. 

port  tax.    (Reduced  from 

gal.  import  tax. 

Hi  per  gal.  in  Venezuela 

agreement,  effective  12/16/- 

39.    Reduction  applies  to 

imports  equal  to  5%  of  the 

total  quantity  processed  in 

domestic  refineries  in  the 

preceding  year). 

Full-dutyimports 

Free  plus  Hi  per  gal.  (Bound 

Free  plus  Mi  per 

31 

«987 

7,892 

"19,633 

7,948 

in  Venezuela  agreement, 

gal.  import  tax. 

effective  12/16/39,  applies 

to  imports  in  excess  of  5% 

of  the  total  quantity  proc- 

essed in  domestic  refiner- 

ies in  the  preceding  year). 

For  supplies  of  vessels  (sec. 

Free  (Bound  in  Venezuela 

Bound  free 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

309). 

agreement,  effective  12/16/- 
39). 

Gas  oil    (including    Diesel 

oil)  and  finished  distillate 

fuel  oil:  « 

Within  quota 

Free  plus  Mi  per  gal.  import 

Free  plus  Mi  per 

_ 

_ 

803 

_ 

1,913 

tax  (Reduced  from  Hi  per 

gal.  import  tax. 

gal.  import  tax  in  Vene- 

zuela agreement,  effective 

12/16/39,  reduction  applies 

to  imports  equal  to  5%  of 

the  total  quantity  proc- 

essed in  domestic  refiner- 

ies in  the  preceding  year). 

Full-duty  imports 

Free  plus  Ht  per  gal.  import 

Free  plus  Mi  per 

'11 

- 

2,561 

211 

2,661 

tax  (Bound  in  Venezuela 

gal.  import  tax. 

agreement,  effective  12/16/- 

39;  applies  to  imports  if  in 

excess  of  5%  of  the  total 

quantity  processed  in  do- 

mestic refineries  in  the  pre- 

ceding year). 

For  supplies  of  vessels  (sec. 

Free    (Bound    in    United 

Bound  free 

- 

- 

- 

- 

63 

309). 

Kingdom  agreement,  effec- 
tive 1/1/39;  subsequently 
bound  in  Venezuela  agree- 
ment). 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  pp.  1082-1083. 
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/        TABLE  B— Continued 
Itemized  List  of  Tariff  Concessions  Made  to  Mexico  (Schedule  II) — Continued 


;-vv.';-:V'  v';',.'.;'l' '.':'.'•'. 


Ad  val. 

United  States  imports  for  consump- 

Rate of  duty 

before 

tion  (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from — 

Paragraph 

agree- 

number in 
Tariff  Act 

Item  (abbreviated  description) 

ment 
(percent) 

Mexico 

All  countries 

of  1930 

Before  agreement 

A  fter  agreement 

(basis 
1939 

imports) 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1733 

Oils,  minerals — Cont. 

Sec.  3422  and 

Petroleum,  crude  and  fuel  oil — 

3451 1.R.C.) 

Cont. 

* 

— Cont. 

Residual  fuel  oil 

Within  quota. . 

Free  plus  \%t  per  gal.  import 

Free  plus  Yii,  per 

'15 

_ 

408 

(") 

15, 051 

tax  (Reduced  from  m  per 

gal.  import  tax 

gal.  import  tax  in  Vene- 
zuela agreement,  effective 
12/10/39.    Reduction     ap- 
plies to  imports  equal  to 
5%  of  the  total  quantity 
processed  in  domestic  re- 
fineries in  the  preceding 
year). 

Full-duty  imports 

Free  plus  Yii  per  gal.  import 

Free  plus  }4£  per 

33 

71 

354 

« 1, 527 

789 

tax  (Bound  in  Venezuela 

gal.  import  tax. 

agreement,  effective  12/16/- 

39;  applies  to  imports  if  in 

excess  of  5%  of  the  total 

quantity  processed  in  do- 

mestic refineries  in  the  pre- 

ceding year). 

For  supplies  of  vessels  (sec. 

Free  (Bound  in  United  King- 

Bound free.  

- 

29 

6 

8,725 

6,442 

309). 

dom  agreement,  effective 
1/1/39;  subsequently  bound 
in  Venezuela  agreement). 

Topped  crude 

Within  quota.. . 

Free  plus  \it  per  gal.  import 

Free  plus  Mi  per 

16 

- 

- 

<"162 

4,111 

tax  (Reduced  from  y2t  per 

gal.  import  tax. 

/ 

gal.  import  tax  in  Vene- 
zuela agreement,  effective 
12/16/39;  reduction  applies 
to  imports  equal  to  5%  of 
the  total  quantity  proc- 
essed in  domestic  refineries 
in  the  preceding  year). 

Full-duty  imports... 

Free  plus  Yib  per  gal.  import 
tax  (Bound  in  Venezuela 
agreement,  effective  12/16/- 
39;  applies  to  imports  in 
excess  of  6%  of  the  total 
quantity  processed  in  do- 
mestic  refineries    in    the 
preceding  year). 

Free  plus  Hi  per 
gal.  import  tax. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

248 

For  supplies  of  vessels  (sec, 

Free    (Bound    in    United 

Bound  free 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

309). 

Kingdom  agreement, 
effective  12/16/39;  and  sub- 
sequently bound  in  Vene- 
zuela agreement). 

Kerosene 

Free  plus  HlS  per  gal.  import 

Free  plus  Yit  per 

_ 

_ 

313 

_ 

318 

tax. 

gal.  import  tax. 

For  supplies  of  vessels  (sec. 

Free    (Bound    In    United 

Bound  free 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

309). 

Kingdom   agreement,   ef- 
fective 1/1/39). 

r43 

Plaster  rock  and  gypsum,  crude 

Free  (Bound  in  Canadian 

63 

29 

1,174 

1,300 

agreements,  effective  1/1/36 

and  1/1/39). 

MCftWVySvffi 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  pp.  1082-1083. 
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TABLE  B— Continued 
Itemized  List  of  Takiff  Concessions  Made  to  Mexico  (Schedule  II) — Continued 


Paragraph 

number  in 

Tariff  Act 

of  1930 


1761 
1761 
1761 

1765 


1768(1). 

1768  (2) 
1775.... 

1796.... 
1802... 
1803  (2) 


1803  (2). 


1803(2)  . 


Item  (abbreviated  description) 


Spiny  lobsters" 

Shrimps  and  prawns 
Abalone// 

Reptile  skins 


Pimento  (allspice) 

Anise  seed 

Rottenstone,  tripoli,  and  sand  « 

Candelilla  wax 

Wood  charcoal 

Mahogany,  in  the  log 


Spanish  cedar,  in  the  log. 


Primavera,  in  the  log. 


Rate  of  duty 


Before  agreement 


Free 

Free.. _ 

Free.. 

Free  (Bound  in  Netherlands 
agreement,  effective  2/1/36; 
subsequently  bound  in 
agreements  with  Colom 
bia,  Costa  Rica,  EL  Salva^ 
dor,  Ecuador,  Venezuela, 
and  Peru). 

Free  (Bound  in  United 
Kingdom  agreement,  ef- 
fective 1/1/39) . 

Free _ _ 

Free  (Bound  in  Canadian 
agreement,  effective  1/1/39) . 

Free 

Free 

Free  (Bound  in  Brazil  agree- 
ment, effective  1/1/36;  sub- 
sequently bound  in  agree- 
ments with  Guatemala, 
Costa  Rica,  United  King- 
dom and  Peru). 

Free  (Bound  in  Brazil  agree- 
ment, effective  1/1/36;  sub- 
sequently bound  in  agree- 
ments with  Guatemala, 
Costa  Rica  and  Peru). 

Free  (Bound  in  Brazil  agree- 
ment, effective  1/1/36;  sub- 
sequently bound  in  agree- 
ments with  Guatemala 
and  Costa  Rica). 


After  agreement 


Bound  free- 
Bound  free- 
Bound  free.. 
Bound  free- 


Bound  free- 


Bound  free- 
Bound  free- 
Bound  free- 
Bound  free- 
Bound  free- 


Bound  free- 


Bound  free- 


Ad  val 
before 
agree- 
ment 
(percent) 
(basis 
1939 
imports) 


United  States  imports  for  consump- 
tion (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from— 


Mexico 


1939 


124 
226 
375 
134 


12 


■M 


(') 


420 

12 

127 


75 


1940 


122 
361 
281 
119 


14 

3 

770 

15 
169 


20 


25 


All  countries 


1939 


491 
260 
375 
274 


321 


56 
82 

420 

44 

1,737 


109 


124 


1940 


601 
385 
281 
610 


326 


52 

94 

770 

45 

1,985 


Footnotes  to  table  B 

«  Statistics  represent  imports  of  "acids  and  acid  hydrides,  n.e.s."  from  Mexico  and  Netherlands  West  Indies,  presumed  to  be  naphthenlc  acids. 
»  Taxable  at  ><#  per  gallon  (Sec.  3422  I.R.C.)  if  a  liquid  derivative  of  petroleum. 
« Less  than  $500. 

*  Earthenware,  crockery  ware,  etc.,  wholly  of  clay  is  not  reported  separately.    Statistics  represent  imports  from  Mexico,  of  all  earthenware,  crockery 
ware,  etc.,  presumed  to  be  wholly  of  clay. 

*  Bubble  glass  is  not  classified  separately.    Statistics  are  for  imports  under  Paragraph  218  (f)  from  Mexico  only  and  presumed  to  be  bubble  glass. 
/  Statistics  shown  represent  imports  under  the  classification  "marble,  onyx,  and  breccia"  from  Mexico  and  Argentina  which  are  known  to  be  onyx. 

i  Imports  entered  free  under  Sec.  312  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  for  manufacture  in  bond  and  export  amounted  to  $3,638  from  Mexico  and  $34,192  from  all 
countries  in  1939. 

*  Does  not  include  bonded  imports  entered  free  under  Sec.  312  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  for  smelting,  refining,  and  export  as  follows: 


Lead-bearing  ores,  flue  dust,  etc.  Mexico 

1939 $558,350 

1940 16,087 

Bullion  or  base  bullion 

1939.... 4,144,022 

1940 _._ _ 785,558 

Reclaimed  scrap,  etc. 

1939 o 

1940 0 


All  countries 

$1, 338, 749 

182, 398 

4,  227, 790 
844, 273 

76,809 
36,540 


■ 
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Footnotes  to  table  B — Continued. 

•  Does  not  include  bonded  imports  entered  free  under  Sec.  312  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  for  smelting,  refining,  and  export  as  follows: 

Zinc-bearing  ores  except  pyrites,  etc.  Mexico  All  countries 

™l " "    $186'495  $305,888 

1940  _ 1,045,111  1,746,391 

In  blocks,  pigs  or  slabs 

1939 !  723 

1940--- 0                                                                                                    '"J 

Zinc  dross  and  skimmings 

1939 0 

1940  „                                                                                                         3' 224 

'  Not  applicable  to  flooring. 

•  Includes  imports  of  sugar  box  shooks. 

•  Duties  on  imports  into  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  not  included  in  calculation. 

-  Not  classified  separately.    Statistics  represent  imports  from  Mexico  only  under  classification  "Other  fish,  fresh  or  frozen,  whole  or  beheaded 
tc.  ' 

«  Not  classified  separately.    Statistics  represent  imports  of  "Other  dried  and  unsalted  fish' '  from  Mexico  only  which  are  presumed  to  be  shark  fins 

•  Exclusive  of  imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  free  under  Sec.  301  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  amounting  to  $1,800. 
»  Statistics  represent  imports  for  calendar  years. 

«  Exclusive  of  imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  free  under  Sec.  301  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  amounting  to  $38,600  in  1939,  and  $61,129  in  1940 
'  Statistics  for  "all  countries"  represent  total  imports  of  sisal  cordage  and  imports  from  Mexico  of  cordage  of  hard  fiber  other  than  sisal-  excludes 
nports  of  sisal  cordage  smaller  than  %  inch  in  diameter,  from  the  Philippine  Islands  free  under  Sec.  301  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  amounting  to  $41  200 
\  1939,  and  $67,100  in  1940.  ' 

•  Hand-woven  blankets,  etc.,  are  not  classified  separately.    Statistics  represent  imports  from  Mexico  only  of  blankets  and  similar  articles,  pre- 
amed  to  be  hand  woven. 

'  Exclusive  of  imports  amounting  to  $62,600  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  free  under  Sec.  301  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
»  Statistics  representimports  of  "wax  and  wind  matches  and  matches  in  books  or  folders". 

» Huaraches  are  not  reported  separately.    Statistics  represent  imports  from  Mexico  only,  of  women's,  misses',  children's  and  infants'  leather  boots 
nd  shoes,  presumed  to  be  huaraches. 

»  Statistics  may  include  some  huaraches  for  men,  youths,  and  boys. 

'  Does  not  include  imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  free  under  Sec.  301  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  amounting  to  $25,000. 

»  Does  not  include  imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  free  under  Sec.  301  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  amounting  to  $65,000  in  1939;  and  $67  000  in  1940 

•  Dressed  istle  and  Tampico  fiber  is  not  reported  separately.    Statistics  represent  imports  from  Mexico  only  of  "Articles  manufactured  in  whole 
r  in  part". 

•«  Includes  imports  of  sisal,  if  any,  which  are  bound  free  of  duty  in  the  agreements  with  Haiti,  the  Netherlands,  and  United  Kingdom. 
«  Statistics  do  not  include  imports  for  manufacture  in  bond  entered  free  under  Sec.  311  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as  follows: 


I        Crude  petroleum                                                                             Mexico  All  countries 

1939 ._ $2,342,641  $3,718,924 

1940 _ 0  3g4 
Gas  oil  (including  Diesel  oil)  and  distillate  fuel  oil 

]Z - - -  °  558,196 

1940 0  1,327,907 

•«  Some  imports  included  in  the  figure  for  full-duty  imports,  entered  within  the  quota  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  on  or  after  December  16,  1939  when 
le  trade  agreement  with  Venezuela  became  effective. 

dd  For  the  period  December  16  through  31. 

«•  Statistics  represent  imports  of  "Lobsters  (including  spiny  lobsters  and  crawfish)-not  canned",  excluding  imports  from  Canada  and  Newfound- 
nd,  known  to  be  other  than  spiny  lobsters. 

II  Statistics  represent  imports  of  "Shellfish,  n.s.p.  f."  from  Mexico  only,  known  to  consist  largely  if  not  entirely  of  abalone. 

»  Statistics  include  imports  of  diatomaceous  earth. 


.■■'■■.  •"■«'■'■'.  '•-'■■ 
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TABLE  C 
Itemized  List  of  Tariff  Concessions  Made  to  Mexico  (Schedule  III) 

Note:  Existing  rates  of  duty  on  imports  of  products  enumerated  and  described  in  Schedule  III  may  be  restored 
by  the  United  States,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  six  months'  written  notice  to  the  Government  of  Mexico,  at  any  time; 
after  termination  of  the  unlimited  national  emergency  proclaimed  May  27,  1941,  but  may  not  be  increased  during 
the  life  of  the  agreement.  Except  as  otherwise  noted  import  data  do  not  include  imports  free  of  duty  undei 
special  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  or  imports  from  Cuba  subject  to  preferential  reductions. 


Paragraph 

number  in 

Tariff  Act 

of  1930 


202  (a). 


217. 


397. 


411. 
412. 


718(a). 


730. 


Item  (abbreviated  description) 


Earthen  floor  and  wall  tiles,  (ex- 
cept   ceramic    mosaic    tiles, 
quarries  or  quarry  tiles,  and 
tiles  of  cement): 
Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents 
per  square  foot. 


Valued  at  more  than  40  cents  per 
square  foot: 
Glazed  clay — 


Other 

Glass  bottles,  vials,  jars,  ampoules, 
unfilled: 

If  holding  more  than  1  piut 

If  holding  not  more  than  1  pint 

and  not  less  than  one  fourth 

of  1  pint. 

If  holding  less  than  one  fourth 

of  1  pint. 

Articles  or  wares,  n.s.p.f.  of  silver.. 


Baskets.. 

Bentwood  furniture.. 

Tuna,  prepared  or  preserved 


Vegetable     oilcake 
meal,  n.s.p.f. 
Coconut  or  copra. 

Cottonseed 

Soybean 


and    oilcake 


Bate  of  duty 


Before  agreement 


100  per  sq.  ft.,  but  not  less 
than  50%  nor  more  than 
70%  ad  valorem. 


260  per  sq.  ft.,  but  not  less 
than  30%  nor  more  than 
60%  ad  valorem  (reduced 
from  60%  ad  valorem  in 
agreement  with  United 
Kingdom,  effective  1/1/39). 

60%  ad  valorem 


10  per  lb... 
VM  per  lb  _ 


After  agreement 


50  per  sq.  ft.  but 
not  less  than  25% 
nor  more  than 
35%  ad  valorem. 


30%  ad  valorem... 


30%  ad  valorem... 


Ad  val 
before 
agree- 
ment 

(percent) 
(basis 
1939 

imports) 


57 


45 


Vit  per  lb_ 
?40perlb_ 


500  per  gross 250  per  gross 


50%  ad  valorem  (reduced 
from  65%  ad  valorem  in 
agreement  with  United 
Kingdom,  effective  1/1/39) . 

50%  ad  valorem 

42H%  ad  valorem  (reduced 
from  47J4%  ad  valorem  by 
President's  proclamation 
effective  7/24/31). 

45%  ad  valorem  (increased 
from  30%  ad  valorem  by 
President's  proclamation 
effective  1/13/34). 


2-100  per  lb 
Mo0  per  lb 
Mo0  per  lb 


3254%  ad  valorem. 


25%  ad  valorem... 
22%  ad  valorem... 


22H%ad  valorem 


Mt  per  lb_ 
H0  per  lb_ 
H0  per  lb_ 


United  States  imports  for  consump- 
tion (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from- 


Mexico 


1939  1940 


(") 


50 
42H 


45 


(') 


(°) 
(«) 


20 


All  countries 


1939 


1940 


C) 


26 

205 


37 

268 


476 
280 


(•) 


1, 490 


•  47 
95 
341 


M,09 
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mm 

SxSMcS 


Paragraph 

number  in 

Tariff  Act 

of  1930 


747. 


1513. 


1513 

1527  (a)  (2).. 


Item  (abbreviated  description) 


Pineapples,  prepared  or  preserved' 
Full-duty  imports 


Imports  from  Cuba. 


Dolls  and  doll  clothing: 
Containing  lace  or  embroidery.. 

Other  (except  of  celluloid) 

Toys,  of  china  or  earthenware 

Jewelry,  other  than  of  gold  or  plati- 
num: 
Valued  above  20  cents  but  not 
above  $5  per  dozen  pieces. 


Valued  above  $5  per  dozen  pieces. 


Rate  of  duty 


Before  agreement 


1^0  per  lb.  (reduced  from  20 
per  lb.  in  the  United  King- 
dom agreement,  effective 
1/1/39). 

fio0  (net)  per  lb.  (reduced 
from  IMojS  (net)  per  lb.  in 
Cuba  agreement,  effective 
9/3/34). 


90%  ad  valorem. 
70%  ad  valorem. 
70%  ad  valorem. 


10  each  plus  %0  per  doz.  for 
each  10  the  value  exceeds 
200  per  doz.  and  50%  ad 
valorem. 


%t  each  plus  %i  per  doz.  for 
each  10  the  value  exceeds 
200  per  doz.,  and  25%  ad 
valorem  (reduced  from  10 
each  plus  %0  per  doz.,  for 
each  10  the  value  exceeds 
200  per  doz.,  and  50%  ad 
valorem,  in  agreement 
with  France,  effective 
6/15/36). 


After  agreement 


10  per  lb. 


9io0  (net)  per  lb.. 


45%  ad  valorem. 
35%  ad  valorem. 
35%  ad  valorem. 


Yit  each  plus  9to0 
per  doz.  for  each 
10  the  value 
exceeds  200  per 
doz.  and  25%  ad 
valorem. 

Hfc  each  plus  Mo0 
per  doz.  for  each 
10  the  value  ex- 
ceeds 200  per  doz 
and  25%  ad  va- 
lorem. 


Ad  val. 
before 
agree- 
ment 
(percent) 
(basis 
1939 
imports) 


43 


14 


110 


65 


United  States  imports  for  consump- 
tion (in  thousands  of  dollars)  from — 


Mexico 


1939  1940 


All  countries 


1939  1940 


<<633 


(") 


(») 


(•) 


(») 


16 
135 

118 


220 


■1854 


821 


107 
140 


WMm 


"  Less  than  $500. 

*  Exclusive  of  imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  free  under  Sec.  301  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  amounting  to  $178,000  in  1939  and  $168,000  in  1940. 
«  Exclusive  of  imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  free  under  See.  301  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  amounting  to  $971,000  in  1939  and  $1,189,000  in  1940. 
i  Exclusive  of  imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  free  under  Sec.  301  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  amounting  to  $1,672,000  in  1939  and  $2,612,000  in  194o! 
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idemy  of  Political  Science,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  Ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Grew  before,  915. 
leson,  Dean  G.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State:  Ad- 
dress on  building  in  war  for  peace,  614. 
dresses  (see  also  names  of  the  individuals)  : 
Jooks  and  Authors  luncheon,  by  Mr.  Grew,  865. 
luilding  in  War  for  Peace,  by  Mr.  Acheson,  614. 
'anadian  Victory  Loan  campaign,  by  Mr.  Grew,  800. 
Ihina  Relief,  United,  by  Mr.  Grew,  797. 
!ivilian  Defense  audience   (Omaha),  by  Mr.  Grew, 

945. 
'olumbus  Day,  by  Mr.  Berle,  836. 
lountry  Women  in  a  Neighborhood  of  Nations,  by  Mr. 

Bundy,  879. 
economic   and    Financial   Control    Systems,    Inter- 
American  Conference  on,  by  Mr.  Welles,  580. 
'ar  East,  Building  Our  Relations  With,  by  Mr.  Han- 
son, 964. 
'oreign  Policy,  American,  the  Realist  Base  of,  by  Mr. 

Berle,  831. 
'oreign  Relations,  Chicago  Council  on,  by  Mr.  Grew, 

919. 
'oreign  Trade  Convention,  29th  national- 
World  Trade  dinner,  by  Mr.  Welles,  808. 
Some  Economic  Aspects  of  Our  Foreign  Relations, 

by  Mr.  Geist,  813. 
British-American  Trade  Relations  After  the  War, 

by  Mr.  Hawkins,  818. 
reek  resistance  to  Axis  aggression,  by  Mr.  Welles, 

876. 
[erald  Tribune  Forum,  New  York,  by  Mr.  Welles, 

939 ;  by  Admiral  Standley,  943. 
:eland,  anniversary  of  arrival  of  American  troops 

in,  by  Mr.  Berle,  618. 
ldustries,  Associated,  meeting,  by  Mr.  Grew,  871. 
taly,  The  Position  of,  by  Mr.  Berle,  925. 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Illinois,  by  Mr.  Grew,  992. 
oland,  third  anniversary  of  German  attack  on,  by 

Mr.  Berle,  733. 
olitical  Science,  Academy  of,  by  Mr.  Grew,  915. 
ed  Cross  Nurses'  Aid  rally  (Rockefeller  Center),  by 

Mr.  Grew,  777. 
emington  Arms  Company,  by  Mr.  Grew,  758. 
epublican  Club,  National,  by  Mr.  Grew,  868. 
eturn  from  Japan  (on  exchange  ship  "Gripsholm"), 

radio  address  on  occasion  of,  by  Mr.  Grew,  719. 
ichmond  War  and  Community  Fund  meeting,  by  Mr. 

Grew,  851. 


Addresses — Continued. 

Sara  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial,  dedication,  by  Mr. 

Welles,  991. 
Student     Assembly,     International,     by     President 

Roosevelt,  729. 
Trinity  College  commencement,  by  Mr.  Grew,  1018. 
The  War  and  Human  Freedom,  by  Secretary  Hull, 

639. 
War  Finance  Conference,  by  Mr.  Grew,  845. 
War-rally  luncheon  (Syracuse),  by  Mr.  Grew,  763. 
Advisory  committees  to  Department  of  State,  780. 
Africa.    See  French  North  Africa  ;  French  West  Africa. 
Agreements,  international.     See  Treaties,  agreements, 

etc. 
Agriculture : 

Education,    advisory   committee   on   inter-American 

cooperation,  781. 
Experiment  stations  in  Ecuador  and  El  Salvador, 
establishment  and  operation,  1013. 
Aguirre,  Salvador,  Honduran  Foreign  Minister :  Cor- 
respondence,   U.S.    relations   with   Vichy   govern- 
ment, 939. 
Alabama   State  Chamber  of  Commerce:   Address  by 

Mr.  Berle  before,  831. 
Albania :  Resistance  to  Italian  occupation,  998. 
Alcohol,  purchase  by  U.  S.  from  Mexico,  633. 
Algeria :  American  military  operations  in  French  North 
Africa,    message    from    President     Roosevelt    to 
Governor  General  Chatel,  907. 
Aliens,  enemy : 
Nationals  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  in 

U.  S.,  650. 
Transportation  of,  general  license  authorizing,  634. 
Allen,  Percy  F.,  Assistant  Director  of  Personnel  of  the 

Department:  Retirement,  985. 
Alliance  and  mutual  assistance,  treaty  between  United 

Kingdom  and  Soviet  Union  (1942),  text,  781. 
Allied  powers.    See  United  Nations. 
Allocations :  Commodities  from  U.S.  to  other  American 

republics,  5S0. 
American  Gifts  Committee  in  Great  Britain:  Control 

of  relief  contributions  from  U.S.,  629. 
American  Hemisphere  Exports,  Office  of  the  Depart- 
ment:   Acting    Assistant    Chief,    designation    of 
Lester  S.  Dame,  774 ;  of  Frederick  T.  Merrill,  744. 
American  republics  (see  also  Commissions,  committees, 
etc.;  Conferences,  congresses,  etc.;  War;  and  the 
individual  countries)  : 
Commodities  allocated  by  U.S.  to,  580. 
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American  republics — Continued. 
Counselors  of  Embassy  for  economic  affairs  at  U.S. 

missions  in,  951. 
Cultural  leaders,  visits  to  U.S.,  from  Argentina,  595, 
624;  Brazil,  634,  651;  Chile,  595,  968;  El  Salva- 
dor, 828,  950;  Honduras,  950;  Mexico,  929,  951, 
985,  1010,  1011 ;  Paraguay,  858 ;  Peru,  840,  894 ; 
Venezuela,  651,  984. 
Cultural  relations  (q.v.)  — 
Advisory  committees  to  Department  of  State,  780. 
Agreements  (1942)  between  Argentina  and  Spain, 
930;  between  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  1012. 
Exchange  with  Axis  powers  of  diplomatic,  consular, 

and  other  personnel,  579,  632,  713. 
Highway,  Inter-American,  plan  for  completion,  661. 
Mutual-aid  agreements  with  U.S.,  972. 
Oil  distribution  to,  from  U.S.,  620. 
Students  in  U.S.  from,  meteorology  courses,  1010. 
U.S.  employees,  detail  to,  625. 
American  Republics,  Division  of  the  Department:  As- 
sistant Chief,  designation  of  John  C.  Dreier,  625 ;  of 
Robert  F.  Woodward,  596. 
Americans  : 

Citizens    residing  in   Canada,   military   service,   ar- 
rangement with  Canada  regarding,  789. 
Entry   into   and    departure   from    U.S.,    regulations, 

971. 
Repatriation  from  Europe,  579;  from  Far  East,  713, 
Amity,  treaty  of,   China  and  Cuba   (1942),  signature, 

972. 
Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission,  U.S.  Section: 
Duties,  1011. 

Secretary  (Weston),  appointment,  660. 
Appeals  on  Visa  Cases,  Board  of,  report,  982. 
Appleby,  Paul  H.,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  of  State,  in  charge  of 
Office  of  Foreign  Territories,  designation,  971, 
985. 
Appropriations,  State  Department,  1943,  analysis,  670. 
Aranha,   Oswaldo,   Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs : 
Correspondence  with  Secretary  Hull — 
Anniversary  of  Brazilian  independence,  771. 
Declaration    of   war    on    Germany    and    Italy   by 
Brazil,  723. 
Argentina  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
American     military     operations    in     French    North 
Africa,   message  from  Minister  of  Foreign   Af- 
fairs (Guinazu)  to  Secretary  Hull,  913. 
Cultural  leaders,  visits  to  U.S.,  595,  624. 
Death  of  ex-President  Ortiz,  634. 
Sinking  of  steamer   (Rio  Tercero),  letter  of  appre- 
ciation  for  U.S.  assistance  to  crew,  579. 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.— 

Commercial,  with  Spain   (1942),  signature,  897. 
Cultural,  with  Spain   (1942),  signature,  930. 
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Argentina — Continued. 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 
Trade, 

With  U.S.   (1941),  supplementary  proclamatio 

1001. 
With  Venezuela    (1942),  signature,  1012. 
Wheat,    memorandum    of   agreement    (1942),   a 
proval,  582;  text  (including  draft  convention 
583. 
Armed  forces,  U.S.     See  War. 
Armies  in  the  field   (Red  Cross  Convention),  622. 
Armistice  Day  proclamation,  895. 
Arroyo  del  Rio,  Carlos  A.,  President  of  Ecuador: 
Correspondence,    American    military    operations 

French  North  Africa,  912. 
Visit  to  U.S.,  929,  949. 
Atlantic    Charter:    Anniversary    of    signing, 
from     President    Roosevelt     to     Prime 
Churchill,  697. 
Australia : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Lend-lease  aid,  reciprocal,  to  U.S.  and  its  armi 

forces    (1942),   signature,  734;   text,  736. 
Wheat,    memorandum    of   agreement    (1942),   a 
proval,  582;  text  (including  draft  convention 
583. 
Wool,  reduction  in  export  price,  983. 
Austria,  status  of,  statement  by  Secretary  Hull,  660. 
Aviation : 

Training  schools  in  Mexico,  660. 
Transportation  by  air,  convention  (1929),  adheren 
by  Liberia,  1001. 
Awards : 

Legion  of  Merit,  895. 
Medal  for  Merit,  1022. 
Axis  powers.     See  Germany ;  Italy ;  Japan. 

Babassu  and  castor  oil :  Purchase  by  U.  S.  from  Braz 

725. 
Baldomir,  General  Alfredo,  President  of  Uruguay: 
Correspondence,    American   military   operations 
French  North  Africa,  913. 
Balfour  Declaration,  25th  anniversary,  885. 
Batista,  General  Fulgencio,  President  of  Cuba : 
Correspondence,   American   military   operations 

French  North  Africa,  911. 
Visit  to  U.  S.,  929,  1000. 
Belgian  Congo :  Adherence  to  international  opium  CO 

vention  of  1912,  705. 
Berle,  Adolf  A.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State: 
Address  on  anniversary  of  arrival  of  American  troo 
in  Iceland,  618 ;  on  anniversary  of  German  £ 
tack  on  Poland,  733;  on  Columbus  Day,  836;  < 
position  of  Italy  in  War,  925 ;  on  realist  base 
American  foreign  policy,  831. 
Correspondence,  military  service  of  American  citize: 
residing  in  Canada,  790. 


fDEX 

ivans,  Charles  I.,  Treaty  Division  of  the  Department : 
Alternate  liaison  officer  with  Office  of  Fishery  Co- 
ordination of  Interior  Department,  designation, 
715. 
ddle,  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  Jr. :  Confirmation  of  nomi- 
nation as  American  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece,  792. 
ornsson,  Sveinn,  Regent  of  Iceland :  Correspondence, 

national  holiday  of  Iceland,  984. 
ocked   nationals.     See   Proclaimed   List   of   Certain 

Blocked  Nationals. 
lards.     See  Commissions,  committees,  etc. 
ilivia  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
American    military    operations    in    French    North 
Africa,   message  from  President   Penaranda   to 
President  Roosevelt,  908. 
Economic  cooperation  with  U.S.,  621,  634,  702. 
Health  and  Sanitation  Mission,  U.S.,  to,  662. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Military  mission,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signature,  704. 
Rubber,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signature,  633. 
Sanitation,  with  U.  S.  (1942),  signature,  703. 
ioks  and  Authors  luncheon,  address  by  Mr.  Grew,  865. 
azil  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Cultural  leaders,  visits  to  U.S.,  634,  651. 
Declaration  of  war  on  Germany  and  Italy,  message 
from  President  Roosevelt  to  President  Vargas, 
710;  from  Secretary  Hull  to  Foreign  Minister 
Aranha,  711,  and  reply,  723. 
Independence,  anniversary  message  from  President 
Roosevelt  to  President  Vargas,  751 ;  from  Secre- 
tary Hull  to  Foreign  Minister  Aranha,  752;  and 
reply,  771. 
Sanitary  Conference,  Pan  American,  11th,  at  Rio  de 

Janeiro,  839. 
Sinking  of  vessels  by  Axis  submarines,  message  from 
President  Roosevelt   to  President  Vargas,   and 
reply,  710. 
Cechnical  Mission,  U.S.,  to,  740. 
Creaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Babassu  and  castor  oil,  with  U.S.  (1942),  725. 
Coffee,  cocoa,  and  Brazil  nuts,  with  U.S.    (1942), 

signature,  860. 
Cultural  interchange,  with  Venezuela  (1942),  sig- 
nature, 1012. 
Stabilization  of  exchange,  with  U.S.    (1937),  ex- 
tension, 622. 
Sugar    regulation    (1937),    protocol    of   extension 
(1942),  signature,  841. 
azil  nuts,  purchase  by  U.S.,  860. 
itish  Guiana : 

Rubber  agreement  with  U.S.  (1942),  signature,  698. 
itish  Honduras:  Rubber  agreement  with  U.S.  (1942), 

signature,  713. 
itish  Isles.     See  Great  Britain. 
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Broadcasting,  judicial  decision  regarding  contract  af- 
fected by  North  American  Regional  Broadcasting 
Agreement  (1937),  897. 

Bulgarian  nationals  in  U.S.,  alien  enemies,  650. 

Bundy,  Vernon  E.,  Division  of  Commercial  Policy  and 
Agreements :  Address  on  role  of  country  women 
in  a  neighborhood  of  nations,  879. 

Cale,  Edward  G.,  Division  of  Commercial  Policy  and 
Agreements  of  the  Department :  Alternate  repre- 
sentative on  Interdepartmental  Sugar  Policy  Com- 
mittee, designation,  625. 
Canada : 
Armed  forces,  transfer  of  U.S.  citizens  from  Canadian 

to  U.S.,  711. 
Great  Lakes  Fisheries,  International  Board  of  In- 
quiry for,  report,  858. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Migratory  birds,  U.S.  and  Great  Britain    (1916), 

678. 
Military  service  of  American  citizens  residing  in 

Canada,  with  U.S.  (1942),  text,  789. 
Post-war  economic  settlements,  with  U.S.   (1942), 

text,  977. 
Wheat,    memorandum    of   agreement    (1942),    ap- 
proval, 582;  text  (including  draft  convention), 
583. 
Victory  Loan  campaign,  address  by  Mr.  Grew,  800. 
Canadian-American  Military  Board,  action  by,  711. 
Carias  Andino,  General  Tiburcio,  President  of  Hondu- 
ras :  Correspondence,    American    military    opera- 
tions in  French  North  Africa,  912. 
Caribbean  Commission,  Anglo-American,  U.S.  Section: 
Duties,  1011. 

Secretary  (Weston),  appointment,  660. 
Caribbean  Office  of  the  Department : 

Assistant  Chief,  designation  of  Warden  McK.  Wilson, 

752. 
Duties  as  executive  agency  for  U.  S.  Section,  Anglo- 
American  Caribbean  Commission,  1011. 
Carmona,  General  Antonio  Oscar  de  Fragoso,  President 
of  Portugal :  Correspondence,  Amei'ican  military 
operations  in  French  North  Africa,  906. 
Carr,  Robert  M.,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Commer- 
cial Policy  and  Agreements  of  the  Department : 
Representative  on  Interdepartmental  Sugar  Policy 
Committee,  designation,  625. 
Castor  Oil  and  babassu :  Purchase  by  U.  S.  from  Brazil, 

725. 
Catudal,  Honore  Marcel,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of 
Commercial  Policy  and  Agreements  of  the  Depart- 
ment :  Designation,  774. 
Central  Translating  Office  of  the  Department :  Duties, 
791. 
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Chapin,  Selden,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  of  the  Department :  Executive  sec- 
retary of  Committee  on  Political  Planning,  appoint- 
ment, 896. 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Generalissimo  of  China : 
Correspondence — 
Anniversary  of  Japanese  attack  on  China,  620,  633. 
Extraterritoriality    in    China,    relinquishment    by 

U.S.,  839. 
Radiophoto  service,  U.S.  and  China,  1010. 
Chief  Clerk  and  Administrative  Assistant  of  the  Depart- 
ment: 
Designation  of  Millard  L.  Kenestrick  as,  692. 
Office  of,  creation,  691. 
Chile  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
American  military  operations  in  French  North  Africa, 
messages  to  President  Roosevelt  from  officials 
and  organizations,  909-910. 
Cultural  leaders,  visits  to  U.S.,  595,  968. 
Independence,  anniversary  message  from  President 

Roosevelt,  771. 
Inter-American    Congress    on    Social    Planning    at 

Santiago,  743. 
President  Rios,  proposed  visit  to  U.S.,  701,  838. 
China  (see  also  Far  East)  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Wei),  credentials,  824. 
National  anniversary,  message  from  President  Roose- 
velt, 808. 
Radiophoto  service  with  U.S.,  opening,  1009. 
Relief,  United  China,  address  by  Mr.  Grew  for,  797. 
Resistance  to  Japanese  aggression,  correspondence  of 
General  Chiang,  President  Roosevelt,  and  Secre- 
tary Hull,  619,  620,  633. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Amity,  with  Cuba  (1942),  signature,  972. 
Extraterritoriality  in,  relinquishment  by  U.S., 
Negotiations,  805-808. 
Comments  of  President  Roosevelt  and  General 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  839. 
Draft  submitted  to  Chinese  Ambassador,  854. 
Friendship,  with  Iraq  (1942),  ratification  by  China, 

679;  text,  680. 
Stabilization  of  exchange,  with  U.S.  (1941),  exten- 
sion, 623. 
Christmas  messages,  1942 : 

President  Roosevelt  to  armed  forces  of  U.S.  allies, 

1017. 
Secretary  Hull  to  the  Nation,  1023. 
Churchill,  Winston  S.,  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain: 
Correspondence,  American  contributions  for  British 
relief,  629. 
Civilian  Defense,  Office  of,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  address  by 

Mr.  Grew,  945. 
Civilian    populations    in    occupied    countries,    crimes 

against,  709,  797. 
Claim  Board,  establishment,  715. 


Claims  convention,  U.S.  and  Mexico  (1941),  payment 

under,  968. 
Cocoa,  purchase  by  U.S.  from  Brazil,  860. 
Coffee : 

Inter- American  agreement  (1940),  imports  into  U.S. 

from  non-signatory  countries,  635,  724. 
Purchase  by   U.S.   from  Brazil,  agreement    (1942), 
860. 
Colombia  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

American  military  operations  in  French  North  Africa, 
message    from    President    Lopez    to    President 
Roosevelt,  910;  reply,  936. 
President  Lopez — 

Inauguration,  message  from  President  Roosevelt, 

689. 
Visit  to  U.S.,  595,  621,  661. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Rubber,  with  U.  S.  (1942),  signature,  595. 
Columbus  Day  address  by  Mr.  Berle,  836. 
Commerce,  international  (see  also  Foreign  trade,  U.S.; 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.)  : 
Agreement,  Argentina  and  Spain  (1942),  897. 
Coffee,   imports   from   countries   not  signatories  of 

inter-American  coffee  agreement,  635,  724. 
Foreign  Trade  Convention,  29th  national,  address  by 
Under  Secretary  Welles,  808;  by  Mr.  Geist,  813; 
by  Mr.  Hawkins,  818. 
Free  movement  of  persons,  property,  and  informa- 
tion into  and  out  of  U.S.,  892. 
Relations  between  Peru  and  Venezuela,  1012. 
Silver,  exportation  by  Mexico  to  U.S.,  714. 
U.S.  and— 

Dominican  Republic,  952. 
Iran,  664. 
U.S.S.R.,  662,  693. 
Wheat,  memorandum  of  agreement  concerning  trade 

in,  582. 
Wool,  Australian  and  New  Zealand,   reduction  in 
export  price,  983. 
Commercial  Policy  and  Agreements,  Division  of  the 
Department:     Assistant     Chief,     designation    of 
Honors  Marcel  Catudal,  774. 
Commissions,  committees,  etc. : 
International — 

Caribbean  Commission,  Anglo-American,  660,  1011. 
Food  Board,  Combined,  U.S.  and  Great  Britain,  791. 
Great  Lakes  Fisheries,  Board  of  Inquiry  for,  858. 
Military  Board,  Canadian-American,  711. 
Political  Defense,  Emergency  Advisory  Committee 

for,  936,  999. 
Social  Security,  Inter-American  Committee  on,  970. 
Sugar  Council,  678. 

War  Crimes,  United  Nations  Commission  for  In- 
vestigation of,  797. 
National — 

Claim  Board,  715. 

Cultural  relations,  advisory  committees,  780. 
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ommissions,  committees,  etc. — Continued. 
National — Continued. 

Fisheries  Committee,  War  Production  Board,  715. 
Health  and  Sanitation  Mission  to  Bolivia,  662. 
Liaison  Committee  (U.S.)  of  the  Associated  Coun- 
try Women  of  the  World,  879. 
Medal  for  Merit  Board,  1022. 
Motion  Pictures,  Interdivisional  Committee,  792. 
Reciprocity  Information,  Committee  for,  725. 
Sugar  Policy  Committee,  Interdepartmental,  625. 
Technical  missions,  U.S.  to — 
Brazil,  740. 
India,  749. 
Mexico,  954. 
Visa  Cases,  Board  of  Appeals  on,  982. 
War  Relief  Agencies,  Committee  on,  657. 
War  Relief  Control  Board,  658,  791. 
jmmodities  allocated  by  U.S.  to  other  American  re- 
publics, 580. 
inferences,  congresses,   etc. : 
International — 

Country  Women  of  the  World,  Associated,  Inter- 
American    Conference,    at    Kansas    City,    Mo., 
879. 
Economic  and  Financial  Control,  Systems  of,  In- 
ter-American Conference,  at  Washington,  580. 
Labor  Conference,  624,  724. 
Sanitary  Conference,  11th  Pan  American,  at  Rio 

de  Janeiro,  715,  724,  839. 
Social  Planning,   Inter-American  Congress   on,  at 

Santiago,  743,  970. 
Student  Assembly,  at  Washington,  729. 
Telecommunication  Union,  at  Bern,  652. 
Wheat  Council,  at  Washington,  670,  688. 
Wheat  Meeting,  at  Washington,  582. 
National — 
Associated  Industries  meeting,  at  Boston,  Mass., 

871. 
Foreign  Relations,  Chicago  Council  on,  919. 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  29th  convention,   at  New 

York,  808,  813,  818. 
Political  Science,  Academy  of,  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 

915. 
War  Finance  Conference,  at  New  York,  845. 
mgress,  U.S.     See  United  States  Congress, 
msular   and   diplomatic  personnel.     See   Diplomatic 
representatives    in   U.S.;    United    States    Foreign 
Service, 
insular  Convention,  U.S.  and  Mexico  (1942),  704. 
inventions.       See     Conferences,     Congresses,     etc.; 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. 
ista  Rica  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Independence,   anniversary  message  from  President 

Roosevelt,  771. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Prisoners  of  war  (1929),  adherence,  653. 
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Country    Women    of    the    World,    Associated,    Inter- 
American  Conference  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  address 
by  Mr.  Bundy  to  U.S.  Liaison  Committee,  879. 
Credentials.     See  Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.S. 
Crimes  against  civilians  in  occupied  countries,  709,  797. 
Croatia:    Telecommunication    convention    (1932),    ad- 
herence, 652. 
Cuba  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
American  military  operations  in  French  North  Africa, 
message    from    President   Batista    to   President 
Roosevelt,  911;   reply,  937. 
President  Batista,  visit  to  U.S.,  929,  1000. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Amity,  with  China  (1942),  signature,  972. 
Military  and  naval  cooperation,  with  U.S.   (1942), 

signature,  750. 
Stabilization  of  exchange,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signa- 
ture, 623. 
Cultural  leaders.    See  American  republics ;  and  the  in- 
dividual countries. 
Cultural  relations.    See  American  republics ;  Far  East. 
Cultural  Relations  Division  of  the  Department:  Ad- 
visory committees  to,  780. 
Customs:   Imports  from  countries  not  signatories  of 

inter-American  coffee  agreement,  724. 
Czechoslovakia : 
National  holiday,  message  from  President  Roosevelt 

to  President  Benes,  875. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Mutual  aid,  with  U.S.  (1942),  text,  607. 

Dahlquist,  General  John  E.,  Acting  Military  Represent- 
ative of  U.   S. :  Correspondence,   reciprocal  lend- 
lease  aid,  U.S.  and  Fighting  France,  740. 
Dame,   Lester   S.,   Acting  Assistant   Chief,   American 
Hemisphere   Exports   Office   of   the   Department: 
Designation,  774. 
Dario  Ojeda,  Carlos,  Acting  Vice  President,  Emergency 
Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense:  Corre- 
spondence, American  military  operations  in  French 
North  Africa,  936. 
Darlan,  Admiral  Jean  Frangois : 
Assassination,  statement  by  Secretary  Hull,  1017. 
Political  arrangement  with,  935. 

Statement  regarding  support  of  United  Nations,  10O7. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942)  :  Adherence  by 

Ethiopia,  805. 
Declarations  of  war.     See  War;   and  the  individual 

countries. 
Decorations : 
Legion  of  Merit,  895. 
Medal  for  Merit,  1022. 
Defense,    hemispheric :    Political   Defense,   Emergency 
Advisory  Committee  for,  999. 
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Defense  areas  in  Liberia,  U.S.  jurisdiction,  979. 
de  Gaulle,  General  Charles :  Correspondence,  appoint- 
ment of  U.S.  representatives  to  Free  French  Na- 
tional Committee,  614. 
Departmental  orders.     See  State,  Department  of. 
Departmental  Personnel,  Division  of:  Creation,  743. 
Designs :  Arrangement  concerning  the  international  de- 
posit of  industrial  designs  and  models  (1984),  ad- 
herence by  Tunisia,  931. 
Despradel,    Arturo,    Dominican    Minister    of    Foreign 
Affairs :    Correspondence,    commercial    agreement 
with  U.S.,  953. 
Diamantopoulos,  Cimon  P.,  Greek  Ambassador  to  U.S. : 

Credentials,  825. 
Dickey,  John  S.,  Special  Consultant  to  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy  and  Agreements  of  the  Department: 
Designation,  1023. 
Digest  of  International  Law :  Publication  of  vol.  IV,  957. 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.S. : 

Axis  nationals,  exchange  for  Americans,  632. 
Credentials,  824,  825,  826,  968. 
French,  exchange  for  Americans,  939. 
Dixon,  Sir  Owen,  Australian  Minister  to  U.S. :  Corre- 
spondence, reciprocal  lend-lease  aid,  736. 
Dominican  Republic  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
American  military  operations  in  French  North  Africa, 
message  from   President  Trujillo   to   President 
Roosevelt,  912 ;  to  Secretary  Hull,  914. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Commerce,  with  U.S.   (1942),  signature,  952;  text, 
953. 
Dreier,  John  C,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Republics  of  the  Department :   Designation, 
625. 
Drottningholm  (steamship)  : 

Return  to  Goteborg,   Sweden,  with  Axis  nationals, 

632. 
Safe-conduct  for  future  voyages,  withdrawal  by  Ger- 
many, 579. 
Dunn,  James  C,  Political  Adviser,  Department  of  State : 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Political  Planning  of 
the  Department,  designation,  896. 

East  Indian  Services:  Appointment  of  U.S.  represen- 
tative for  liaison  with  Netherlands  officials,  660. 
Economic  and  Financial  Control  Systems,  Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference  at  Washington  :  Address  by  Under 
Secretary  Welles,  580. 
Economics  (see  also  Finance;  Lend-lease  aid;  Mutual- 
aid  agreements)  : 
American   Embassy  in  London,   Economic  Warfare 

Division,  770. 
Collaboration,  U.S.  and  Bolivia,  621,  634,  702. 
Counselors  of  Embassy  for  economic  affairs  at  U.S. 
missions  in  other  American   republics,  appoint- 
ment, 951. 


Economics — Continued. 

Foreign  relations,  U.S.,  economic  aspects,  address  by 

Mr.  Geist,  813. 
Foreign  Service  officers,  instruction  in  economic  war- 
fare, 887. 
French  North  Africa,  assistance  to,  713;  mission  to, 

1008. 
Post-war  settlements,  U.S.  and  Canada,  977. 
Ecuador  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

American  military  operations  in  French  North  Africa, 
message   from    President    Arroyo   to   President 
Roosevelt,  912 ;  reply,  937. 
National  anniversary,  message  from  President  Roose- 
velt to  President  Arroyo,  702. 
President  Arroyo,  visit  to  U.S.,  929,  949. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Agricultural  experiment  station  in  Ecuador,  with 

U.S.  (1942),  signature,  1013. 
Rubber,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signature,  650. 
Stabilization  of  exchange,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signa- 
ture, 623. 
Education : 

Cultural  interchange  between  Brazil  and  Venezuela, 

1012. 
Historical  studies,  Peru  and  Venezuela,  1013. 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History, 
1030. 
Egypt : 

French  warships  at  Alexandria,  U.S.  proposals,  631. 
King  Farouk,  gift  to  American  forces  in  Egypt,  1000. 
Lend-lease  equipment  to,  914. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Opium  (1912),  adherence,  597. 
Statistics  of  causes  of  death   (1934),  cancelation 
of  application  of  agreement  to  Burdein,  693. 
Eisenhower,  General  Dwight  D. :  Political  arrangement 

with  Admiral  Darlan,  935. 
El  Salvador  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

American  Minister  (Thurston),  confirmation  of  nom- 
ination. 929. 
Cultural  leaders,  visits  to  U.S.,  828,  950. 
Independence,    anniversary    message    of    President 

Roosevelt,  772. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (Araujo),  death,  690. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Agricultural  experiment  station  in  El   Salvador, 

with  U.S.   (1942),  signature,  1013. 
Prisoners  of  war  (1929),  adherence,  622. 
Red  Cross  Convention  (1929),  adherence,  622. 
Rubber,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signature,  723. 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense, 

999. 
Employees  of  U.S.,  detail  to  foreign  governments,  625. 
Enemy  aliens.    See  Aliens,  enemy. 
Espil,  Felipe  A.,     Argentine  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton :  Correspondence,  U.S.  assistance  to  crew  of 
"Rio  Tercero",  579. 
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Ethiopia : 

Declaration  by  United  Nations    (1942),   adherence, 

805. 
Lend-lease  aid  to,  999. 

War  against  Axis  powers,  declaration,  1009. 
Europe  (sec  also  War;  and  the  individual  countries)  : 
War  crimes  against  civilian   populations,    709 ;   in- 
vestigation by  United  Nations,  797. 
European  Affairs,  Division  of  the  Department: 
Assistant  Chief,  designation  of  Samuel  Reber,  596. 
Responsibility  for  non-military  matters  in  countries 
occupied  by  forces  of  United  Nations,  971. 
Executive  agreements.    See  Treaties,  agreements,  etc. 
Executive  orders : 

Coffee  agreement,  termination  of  quota-allocation  for 

non-signatory  countries,  635. 
Employees  of  U.S.,  detail  to  foreign  governments,  625. 
Legion  of  Merit,  award,  895. 
Medal  for  Merit,  award,  1022. 
War  Relief  Control  Board,  establishment,  658. 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington :  Credit  to  Mexico 

to  aid  in  construction  of  steel  plant,  705. 
Exports.    See  under  Commerce,  international. 
Extraterritoriality  in  China,  relinquishment  by  U.S., 
805-808,  839,  854. 

Far  East  (see  also  the  individual  countries)  : 
Cultural  relations,  address  by  Mr.  Hanson,  964. 
Extraterritoriality  in  China,  relinquishment  by  U.S., 

905-808,  839,  854. 
Mukden  incident,  11th  anniversary,  773. 
Prisoners  of  war  held  by  Japan,  relief,  741,  768. 
Radiophoto  service,  U.S.  and  China,  1009. 
Repatriation  of  Americans  from,  713. 
War  against  Japan,  declaration  by  Ethiopia,  1009. 
Farouk  I,  King  of  Egypt:  Gift  to  American  forces  in 

Egypt,  1000. 
Fats  and  oils,  purchase  by  U.S.  and  United  Kingdom  for 

United  Nations,  791. 
Fellowships  and  professorships  between  American  re- 
publics :  Advisory  committee  on,  780. 
Fighting  France.     See  France;  Free  French  National 

Committee. 
Finance  (see  also  Economics;  Lend-lease  aid)  : 
Agreement,  supplementary,  U.S.  and  Haiti   (1942), 
signature,  1002. 
■    Cooperation,  U.S.  and  Bolivia,  702. 

Credit,  U.S.  to  Mexico,  for  construction  of  highway, 

704;  of  steel  plant,  705. 
Mexican  payment  to  U.S.  under  claims  convention, 
968. 
|    Mission  of  U.S.  to  Iran,  984. 

Ransom  payments  to  Germany  for  persons  in  occu- 
pied countries,  violation  of  Treasury  freezing 
regulations,  962. 
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Finance — Continued. 

Stabilization  of  exchange,  agreements,  U.S.  and — 
Brazil  (1937),  extension,  622. 
China  (1941),  extension,  623. 
Cuba   (1942),  signature,  623. 
Ecuador   (1942),  signature,  623. 
Iceland  (1942),  signature,  623. 
Systems  of  Economic  and  Financial  Control,  Inter- 
American  Conference,  at  Washington,  580. 
War  Finance  Conference,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  address 
by  Mr.  Grew,  845. 
Finland:    Consular  representation   between  U.S.   and, 

cancelation,  632. 
Fisheries : 

Great  Lakes,   International  Board  of  Inquiry,  U.S. 

and  Canada,  report,  858. 
Interior  Department,  Office  of  Fishery  Coordination, 
designation  of  Leo  D.  Sturgeon  as  liaison  officer 
of  State  Department  and  of  Charles  I.  Bevans  as 
alternate,  715. 
War  Production  Board,  Committee  of,  designation  of 
Leo  D.    Sturgeon   as   State   Department    repre- 
sentative, 715. 
Food  Board,  U.S.  and  Great  Britain,  purchase  of  fats 

and  oils,  791. 
Foote,  Walter  A.,  U.S.  representative  for  liaison  with 

Netherlands  officials:  Appointment,  660. 
Foreign  Activity  Correlation,  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment :  Acting  Assistant  Chief,  designation  of  Lloyd 
D.  Yates,  692. 
Foreign  Funds  Control,  Division  of  the  Department : 
Assistant   Chiefs,    appointments   and    designations — 
Meltzer,  Bernard  D.,  677. 
Miller,  Edward  G.,  Jr.,  677. 
Reinstein,  Jacques  J.,  744. 
Tannenwald,  Theodore,  Jr.   (Acting),  744. 
Foreign  policy,  U.S.: 

Address  by  Mr.  Berle,  831. 

Extraterritoriality  in  China,  relinquishment,  805-808, 

839,  854. 
Free    French    National    Committee,   appointment    of 

U.S.  representatives  to  consult  with,  613. 
French  North  Africa — 

American   military   operations, 
President  Roosevelt's  message  to  French  people, 
891 ;  to  officials  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Algeria,  and  Tunisia,  and  replies,  904. 
White  House  statement,  891. 
Economic  assistance  to,  713. 

Political  arrangement  with  Admiral  Darlan,  985. 
French  West  Africa — 

Political  arrangement  with  Admiral  Darlan,  935. 
Madagascar,  British  occupation,  750. 
Vichy   government,    U.S.   policy   toward,   statements 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull,  903. 
Foreign  Relations,  Chicago  Council  on,  address  by  Mr. 
Grew,  919. 
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Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States :  The  Paris  Peace 
Conference,  1919:  Publication   of  vols.  I  and  II, 
1024. 
Foreign  Service.     See  United  States  Foreign  Service. 
Foreign  students  in  U.  S. :  Advisory  committee,  781. 
Foreign  Territories,  Office  of  the  Department : 
Establishment,  971. 
Functions,  985. 
Foreign  trade,  U.  S.  (see  also  Commerce,  international; 
Lend-lease  aid ;  Treaties,  agreements,  etc. )  : 
Address  by  Mr.  Bundy,  879;  by  Mr.  Geist,  813;  by 
Mr.  Hawkins,  818;  by  Under  Secretary  Welles, 
808. 
Agreements  with — 

Mexico  (1942),  signature,  1029;  analysis,  1031. 
Soviet  Union    (1942),   signature,   662;   text,   663; 

proclamation  by  U.  S.  President,  693. 
Uruguay    (1942),   signature,  653;    analysis,  654c; 
proclamation  by  U.  S.  President,  929. 
Allocations  to  other  American  republics,  580. 
Coffee  agreement,  inter-American    (1940),  quota-al- 
locations for  non-signatory  countries,   termina- 
tion, 635;  imports  from  non-signatory  countries, 
724. 
Iran,  664-669. 

Proclaimed  list  of  blocked  nationals,  650,  688,  698, 
742,  780,  835,  893,  928,  948,  1022. 
Fotitch,  Constantin,  Yugoslavian  Ambassador  to  U.  S. : 

Credentials,  826. 
France : 

American  Ambassador  (Leahy),  resignation,  651. 
Bombings  of  Le  Havre  and  Rouen,  reply  of  American 

Charge  (Tuck)  to  protest  against,  750. 
Diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  in  U.  S.,  ex- 
change for  Americans  in  France,  939. 
Free  French  National  Committee,  cooperation  of  U.  S. 

with,  613,  739. 
Labor,  conscription  for  use  in  Germany,  770. 
Madagascar,     occupation    by    British    military 

forces,  750. 
Protest  to  Marshal  P£tain  by  French  patriots,  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Hull,  751. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Lend-lease    aid,    reciprocal,    U.    S.    and    Fighting 

France  (1942),  signature,  734;  text,  739. 
Postal,    universal     (1939),    ratification,    including 
French  colonies,  693 ;  arrangements   effective 
for  French  West  Africa,  888. 
Vichy  government,  U.  S.  policy — 

Honduran  support,  message  from  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  (Aguirre)  to  Secretary  Hull,  and 
reply,  939. 
Statements  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
Hull,  903. 
Warships  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  U.  S.  proposals,  631. 


Franco   y   Bahamonde,   General   Francisco,    Chief  of 

Spanish  State:    Correspondence  regarding  Amer- 

can  military  operations  in  French  North  Africa, 

907. 

Fraser,  Peter,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand:  Visit 

to  U.S.,  723. 
Free  French  National  Committee: 

Lend-lease,  reciprocal-aid  agreement,  U.S.  and  Fight- 
ing France  (1942),  739. 
U.    S.    repi'esentatives    to    consult    with,    appoint- 
ment, 613. 
French  North  Africa : 

American  military  operations — 

Congratulatory  messages  to  President  Roosevelt 
from  other  American  republics,  and  replies,  908, 
936 ;  from  Iraq,  938 ;  reply,  962. 
Messages  of  President  Roosevelt  to  officials  of 
France,  Portugal,  Spain,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia, 
and  replies,  904;  to  Sultan  of  Morocco  (Sidi 
Mohammed),  and  reply,  961. 
Radio  message  of  President  Roosevelt  to  French' 

people,  891. 
White  House  statement,  891. 
Assassination  of  Admiral  Darlan,  statement  of  Secre-. 

tary  Hull  at  time  of,  1017. 
Economic  assistance  by  U.S.,  713. 
Economic  mission,  U.S.,  to,  1008. 
Political  arrangement  with  Admiral  Darlan,  935. 
Support  of  United  Nations  by  French  in,  1007, 1008. 
French  West  Africa : 
Political  arrangement  with  Admiral  Darlan,  935. 
Postal   convention,  universal    (1939),   arrangements; 
effective  for,  888. 
Friendship  treaty,  China  and  Iraq   (1942),  679. 

Geist,  Raymond  H,  Chief,  Division  of  Commercial  Af- 
fairs of  the  Department :  Address  on  economic  as- 
pects of  foreign  relations  of  U.S.,  813. 
Geneva  conventions.     See  Prisoners  of  War  Conven- 
tion ;  Red  Cross  Convention. 
Geography  and  History,   Pan  American  Institute  of, 

1030. 
George  II,  King  of  Greece:  Conference  with  President 

Roosevelt,  joint  statement,  601. 
Germany : 
Attack  on  Poland,  3rd  anniversary,  732,  733. 
Conscription  of  French  labor  for  use  in,  770 ;  of  Lux- 
embourg citizens  into  Army  of,  770. 
Crimes  against  civilian  populations  in  occupied  coun- 
tries, 709,  797. 
Extermination  of  Jewish  race,  policy,  1009. 
Extortion  of  ransom  payments  for  persons  in  coun- 
tries occupied  by,  962. 
Safe-conduct  for  S.S.  "Drottningholm",  withdrawal, 

579. 
Spanish  officials,  false  reports  of  delivery  to  Spain, 
963. 
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Germany — Continued. 

War  against,  declaration  by  Brazil,  710 ;  by  Ethiopia, 
1009. 
Great  Britain : 
Atlantic  Charter,  anniversary  message  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  697. 
Balfour  Declaration,  25th  anniversary,  885. 
Caribbean  Commission,  Anglo-American,  660,  1011. 
Conferences  in  London  between  British  and  American 

officials  regarding  conduct  of  war,  750. 
Economic  collaboration  with  U.S.,  770. 
Madagascar,  occupation  by  British  forces,  750. 
Post-war  trade  relations  with  U.S.,  address  by  Mr. 

Hawkins,  818. 
Relief   contributions    from    U.S.,    correspondence   of 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  President  Roose- 
velt, 629. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Alliance  and  mutual  assistance,  with  Soviet  Union 
(1942),  exchange   of  ratifications,  781;   text, 
781. 
Lend-lease  aid,  reciprocal,  to  U.S.  and  its  armed 

forces  (1942),  text,  734. 
Loadline,  international   (1930),  modifications  pro- 
posed, 859. 
Migratory  birds,  with  U.S.  in  respect  of  Canada 

(1916),  amendatory  regulations,  678. 
Military  equipment  to  Soviet  Union  (1942),  signa- 
ture, 805. 
Wheat,    memorandum   of   agreement    (1942),    ap- 
proval, 582;  text  (including  draft  convention), 
583. 
Great  Lakes  Fisheries,  International  Board  of  Inquiry 

for,  U.S.  and  Canada,  report,  858. 
Greece  : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.   (Diamantopoulos),  credentials, 

825. 
American  Ambassador  to   (Biddle),  confirmation  of 

nomination,  792. 
Axis  aggression,  resistance,  message  from  President 
Roosevelt  to  Greek  Ambassador,  876 ;  address  by 
Under  Secretary  Welles,  876. 
Relief  shipments  of  food  to,  686. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Mutual  aid,  with  U.S.   (1942),  joint  statement  by 
President  Roosevelt  and   King   George,   601 ; 
text,  602. 
Grew,  Joseph  C,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  (former  American  Ambassador  to  Japan)  : 
Appointment,  780. 
Addresses — 

Books  and  Authors  luncheon,  New  York,  865. 
Canadian     National     Victory     Loan     campaign, 

Toronto,  800. 
Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  919. 
China  Relief  (United),  New  York,  797. 
Civilian  Defense  audience,  Omaha,  945. 


Grew,  Joseph  C,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State — Continued. 
Addresses — Continued. 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  dinner,  Chicago, 

993. 
Industries,  Associated,  Boston,  871. 
National  Republican  Club,  New  York,  868. 
Political  Science,  Academy  of,  New  York,  915. 
Red  Cross  Nurses'  Aid  rally,  New  York,  777. 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Bridgeport,  758. 
Return  to  U.S.,  radio  address,  719. 
Trinity  College  commencement,  Hartford,  1018. 
War  and  Community  Fund  meeting,  Richmond,  851. 
War  Finance  Conference,  New  York,  845. 
War-rally  luncheon,  Syracuse,  763. 
Gripsholm  (steamship)  :  Arrival  in  N.  Y.  with  American 

and  other  nationals  from  Far  East,  713. 
Guardia,  Ricardo  Adolfo  de  la,  President  of  Panama : 
Correspondence,  American  military  operations  in 
French  North  Africa,  913. 
Guatemala  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
American  military  operations  in  French  North  Africa, 
message    from    President    Ubico    to    President 
Roosevelt,  912;  reply,  937. 
Independence,  anniversary  message  from  President 

Roosevelt,  772. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Lend-lease,  with  U.S.   (1942),  signature,  972. 
Rubber,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signature,  752. 
Visit  to  U.S.  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (Salazar) , 
949,  984. 
Guinazu,  Enrique  Ruiz,  Argentine  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs :  Correspondence,  American  military  opera- 
tions in  French  North  Africa,  913. 

Haakon  VII,  King  of  Norway :  Birthday  message  from 

President  Roosevelt,  691. 
Hackworth,  "Digest  of  International  Law" ;  Publica- 
tion of  vol.  IV,  957. 
Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  :  Correspondence, 
adherence  by  Ethiopia  to  Declaration  by  United 
Nations,  805. 
Haiti  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
American  military  operations  in  French  North  Africa, 
message    from    President    Lescot    to    President 
Roosevelt,  912;  reply,  937. 
Minister  to  U.S.  (Liautaud),  credentials,  968. 
Telecommunication  Union,  International,  resignation 

as  member,  653. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Finance,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signature,  1002. 
Halifax,  Viscount,  British  Ambassador  to  U.S.:  Corre- 
spondence, reciprocal  lend-lease  aid,  734. 
Hanson,  Haldore,  of  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  of 
the  Department:  Address  on  relations  with  Far 
East.  964. 
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Hawkins,   Harry   0.,   Chief,   Division   of  Commercial 
Policy  and  Agreements  of  the  Department :  Address 
on  British-American  trade  relations  after  the  war, 
818. 
Health : 
Bolivia — 

Mission  from  U.S.,  662. 
Sanitation  agreement  with  U.S.  (1942),  703. 
Statistics  of  causes  of  death,  international  agreement 
(1934),  cancelation  of  application  to  Burdein, 
Egypt,  693. 
Herald  Tribune  Forum.     See  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Forum. 
Highways : 

Inter-American,  plan  for  completion,  661. 
Mexico,  U.S.  credit  for  construction,  704. 
Hispanic-Argentine     cultural      relations,     agreement, 

(1942),  930. 
History : 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History, 

1030. 
Studies,  agreement  between  Venezuela  and  Peru,  1013. 
Honduras  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
American  military  operations  in  French  North  Africa, 
message  from  President  Carias  Andino  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  912 ;  and  reply,  937 ;  from  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Secretary  Hull,  and 
reply,  939. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  950. 
Independence,  anniversary  message  from  President 

Roosevelt,  772. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Rubber,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signature,  690. 
Hosmer,  Charles  B.,  Foreign  Service  Inspector:  Death, 

951. 
Hull,  Cordell  (see  also  State,  Department  of)  : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. — 

Albanian  resistance  to  Italian  occupation,  998. 

Austria,  status,  660. 

Balfour  Declaration,  25th  anniversary,  885. 

Christmas  message,  1023. 

Country  Women   of   the  World,  Associated,    U.S. 

Liaison  Committee,  message  to,  879. 
Darlan,  assassination  of,  1017. 
Death  of  Charles  B.  Hosmer,  951 ;  of  ex-President 
Ortiz  of  Argentina,  634 ;  of  ex-President  Terra 
of  Uruguay,  773. 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  De- 
fense, activities,  999. 
Extraterritoriality  in  China,  834. 
French  labor,  conscription  by  Germany,  770. 
Mukden  incident,  11th  anniversary,  773. 
North  African  situation,  1017. 
Oil  distribution  to  other  American  republics,  621. 
Protest  by  French  patriots  to  Marshal  Petain,  751. 
Turkish  journalists'  visit  to  Department,  welcome, 
878. 
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Hull,  Cordell— Continued. 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. — Continued. 

United  Nations,  support  by  French  in  North  Africa, 

1008. 
United  Nations  offensive  in  Africa,  appreciation  of 

messages  of  support  and  encouragement,  914. 
Vichy  government,  U.S.  policy,  903. 
War  (The)  and  human  freedom,  6391. 
Correspondence — 

Allen,  Percy  F.,  Assistant  Director  of  Personnel 

of  the  Department,  retirement,  986. 
Anniversaries, 

Brazil,   independence,   752. 
China,  invasion  by  Japan,  620;  reply,  633. 
Soviet  Union,  founding  of,  894;  reply,  969. 
Armed  forces,  transfer  of  U.S.  citizens  from  Ca- 
nadian to  U.S.,  712. 
Bolivian  President-elect,  visit  to  U.S.,  662. 
Brazilian  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  and 

Italy,  711;  reply,  723. 
Commercial  agreement,  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union,  663. 
Death  of  Charles  B.  Hosmer,  952 ;  of  William  Ray 
Manning,     886;    of    Turkish    Prime   Minister 
(Saydam),  633. 
French   North   Africa,    American   military    opera- 
tions in,  messages  from  Argentina,  and  reply, 
913-914;  from  Dominican  Republic,  914. 
Jewish  New  Year  celebration,  752. 
Lend-lease  aid,  reciprocal,  to  U.S.  and  its  armed 
forces, 
Australia,  737. 
Great  Britain,  736. 
New  Zealand,  739. 
Luxembourgers,  conscription  into  German  Army, 

attempt  by  Reich,  770. 
Nomination  of  Turkish   Minister  of   Foreign  Af- 
fairs  (Menemencioglu),  714. 
Post-war  economic  settlements,  U.S.  and  Canada, 

977. 
Quigley,  Stephen  H,  40th  anniversary  in  Depart- 
ment, 858. 
Vichy  government,  breaking  of  U.S.  relations  with, 
message  from  Honduras  and  reply,  939. 
Employees  of  U.S.,  detail  to  foreign  governments, 
625. 
Hungarian  nationals  in  U.S.,  alien  enemies,  650. 

Iceland : 

American  bases,  inspection  by  American  officials, 
750. 

American  Minister  (Morris),  confirmation  of  nomi- 
nation, 703. 

American  troops  in,  speech  by  Mr.  Berle  on  anniver- 
sary of  their  arrival,  618. 

National  holiday,  correspondence  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  Regent  Bjornsson,  983. 
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Iceland — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Publications,  exchange  of,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signa- 
ture, 774. 
Stabilization  of  exchange,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signa- 
ture, 623. 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association :   Address  by  Mr. 

Grew,  993. 
Immigration : 

Visa  Cases,  Board  of  Appeals  on,  report,  982. 
Imports.     See  under  Commerce,  international. 
India : 
American  military  forces  in,  orders  to,  697. 
Industrial  resources,  final  report  of  American  tech- 
nical mission,  749. 
Representative  of  President  Roosevelt,  appointment, 
998. 
[ndustry : 
Associated  Industries  meeting,  Boston,  Mass.,  address 

by  Mr.  Grew,  871. 
Tunisia,  adherence  to  convention  and  arrangements 
providing  for  protection  of  industrial  property, 
930-931. 
[nter-American    relations.     See    American    republics ; 

and  the  individual  countries. 
International  commissions,  conferences,  etc.     See  Com- 
missions, committees,  etc. ;  Conferences,  congresses, 
etc. 
International  Law,  Digest  of:  Publication  of  vol.  IV, 

957. 
[ran : 
Financial  mission  from  U.S.,  984. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Trade,  with  U.S.,  intention  to  negotiate,  665. 
traq: 
American   Minister   Resident   and    Consul   General, 
Acting    (Wilson),   confirmation   of  nomination, 
703. 
Message  from  Prime  Minister  (Nuri-es-Said)  to  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  938 ;  reply,  962. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Friendship,    with    China    (1942),    ratification    by 
China,  679;  text,  680. 
[talian-American  Labor  Council,  address  by  Mr.  Berle, 

925. 
[taly: 
Americans  of  Italian  descent,  Columbus  Day  address 

by  Mr.  Berle  to,  836. 
Position  in  war,  address  by  Mr.  Berle,  925. 
War  against,  declaration  by  Brazil,  710 ;  by  Ethiopia, 
1009. 

rapan  (see  also  Far  East)  : 
Americans  in,  Red  Cross  negotiations  for  relief,  741, 

768. 
Ethiopian  declaration  of  war  against,  1009. 
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Japan — Continued. 

Grew,  Joseph  C,  former  American  Ambassador  to, 
addresses,  719,  758,  763,  777,  797,  800,  845,  851, 
865,  868,  871,  915,  919,  945,  993,  1018. 
Mukden  incident,  11th  anniversary,  773. 
Jewish  New  Year :  Message  of  Secretary  Hull,  752. 
Jewish  race,  extermination,  German  policy,  1009. 

Kanangoora   (motorship)  :  Charter  by  Red  Cross,  741, 

768. 
Kenestrick,  Millard  L.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Administrative 

Assistant  of  the  Department :  Designation,  692. 
King  Haakon  VII  (warship)  :  Transfer  to  Norwegian 

Government   under   Lend-Lease   Act,    remarks   of 

President  Roosevelt  and  Crown  Princess  Martha, 

757. 

Labor,  French,  conscription  for  use  in  Germany,  770. 
Labor  Conference,  International :  Conventions,  624,  724. 
Latin  America.     See  American  republics;  and  the  in- 
dividual countries. 
Leahy,  Admiral  William  D.,  American  Ambassador  to 

France:  Resignation,  651. 
Lease-lend  aid.     See  Lend-Lease  aid. 
Lebanon :  American  Diplomatic  Agent  and  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  Beirut,  828. 
Legion  of  Merit,  award,  895. 
Legislation.     See  United  States  Congress. 
Lehman,  Herbert  H,  Director  of  Foreign  Relief  and 

Rehabilitation  Operations :  Appointment,  948. 
Lend-lease  aid  (see  also  Mutual-aid  agreements)  : 
Agreements    with    Guatemala    and    other   American 

republics,  972. 
Countries  vital  to  U.S.  defense,  779,  999. 
Operations,  778,  914. 
Reciprocal  aid  to  U.S. — 
Australia,  736. 
France    (Fighting),  739. 
New  Zealand,  738. 
United  Kingdom,  734. 
Warships,  transfer  to  Netherlands,  685;  to  Norway, 
757. 
Lescot,    Elie,    President    of    Haiti :     Correspondence, 
American    military    operations    in    French    North 
Africa,  912. 
Liautaud,  Andre\  Haitian  Minister  to  U.S. :  Credentials, 

968. 
Liberia : 

Employees  of  U.S.,  detail  to,  625. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Aerial  transportation  (1929),  adherence,  1001. 
Defense,  with  U.S.  (1942),  text,  979. 
Loadline    convention    (1930),    modifications   proposed, 

859. 
Lockhart,  Frank  P.,  Chief,  Office  of  Philippine  Affairs 
of  the  Department :  Designation,  887. 
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Lopez,  Dr.  Alfonso,  President  of  Colombia : 
Correspondence — ■ 
American    military    operations    in    French    North 

Africa,  911. 
Inauguration  message  from  President   Roosevelt, 

689. 
Visit  to  U.S.  while  President-elect,  595,  621,  661. 
Luxembourgers :  Conscription  into  German  Army,  mes- 
sage from  Secretary  Hull  to  Luxembourg  Minister 
(LeGallais),  770. 

Madagascar :  Occupation  by  British  military  forces,  750. 
Manchuria :  Mukden  incident,  11th  anniversary,  773. 
Manning,  William  Ray :  Death,  886. 
Martha,  Crown  Princess  of  Norway :  Acceptance  of  war- 
ship in  behalf  of  Norway,  757. 
Mazzini  Society,  address  by  Mr.  Berle  before,  925. 
McCarthy,    Leighton,    Canadian    Minister    at    Wash- 
ington : 
Correspondence — 

Military  service  of  U.S.  citizens  residing  in  Canada, 

789. 
Post-war  economic  settlements,  977. 
Transfer  of  U.S.  citizens  from  Canadian  to  U.S. 
armed  forces,  712. 
Medal  for  Merit,  award,  1022. 

Meltzer,  Bernard  D.,  Assistant  Chief,  Foreign  Funds 
Control  Division  of  the  Department :  Designation, 
677. 
Menemencioglu,  Numan,  Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs :  Nomination,  congratulations  of  Mr.  Hull 
and  reply,  714. 
Merit,  Legion  of,  award,  895. 
Merit,  Medal  for,  award,  1022. 

Merriam,  Gordon  P.,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Near 
Eastern  Affairs  of  the  Department :  Appointment, 
677. 
Merrill,  Frederick  T.,  Acting  Assistant  Chief,  American 
Hemisphere   Exports    Office   of   the   Department: 
Designation,  744. 
Messersmith,    George    S.,    American    Ambassador    to 
Mexico :  Railway-rehabilitation    in    Mexico,    note, 
956. 
Meteorology  courses  in  U.S.  for  students  from  American 

republics,  1010. 
Mexico  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Aviation  training  schools,  establishment  by  U.S.,  660. 
Cultural  leaders,  visits  to  U.S.,  929,  951,  985,  1010, 

1011. 
Farm-labor  migration  to  U.S.,  689. 
Silver,  exportation  to  U.S.,  714. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Alcohol,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signature,  633. 
Claims    convention,    with   U.S.    (1941),    payment 

under,  968. 
Consular,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signature,  704. 
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Mexico — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 

Migratory  birds  and  game  mammals,  with  U.S. 

(1936),  U.S.  regulations,  678. 
Railways,  rehabilitation  of,  with  U.S.  (1942),  text, 

954. 
Rubber,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signature,  752. 
Seamen,  annual  holidays  (1936),  ratification,  624. 
Statistics,  wages  and  hours  in  mining  and  manu- 
facturing industries  and  in  agriculture  (1938), 
ratification,  724. 
Steel-plant  construction,  credit  from  U.S.  (1942), 

signature,  705. 
Trade,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signature,  1029;  analysis, 
1031. 

Migratory  birds,  conventions  with  Canada  (1916)  and 
Mexico  (1936),  678. 

Military  and  naval  cooperation,  U.S.  and  Cuba,  750. 

Military  missions.     See  Missions,  U.S. 

Military  operations,  American,  in  French  North  Africa. 
See  French  North  Africa. 

Military  service,  American  citizens  residing  in  Canada, 
789. 

Miller,  Edward  G.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of 
Foreign  Funds  Control  of  the  Department:  Des- 
ignation, 677. 

Miller,  Hunter,  "Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts" :  Publication  of  vol.  7, 1026. 

Missions,  U.S. : 

Economic,  to  French  North  Africa,  1008. 
Health  and  Sanitation,  to  Bolivia,  662. 
Military,  to  Bolivia,  704 ;  to  Panama,  624. 
Technical,  to  Brazil,  740;  to  India,  749. 

Models:  Arrangement  concerning  the  international  de- 
posit of  industrial  designs  and  models  (1934), 
adherence  by  Tunisia,  931. 

Mohammed  Ben  Youssef ,  Sultan  of  Morocco :  Corre- 
spondence, American  military  operations  in  French 
North  Africa,  961. 

Molotov,  V.  M.,  Vice  President  of  Council  of  People's 
Commissars  and  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  U.S.S.R. :  Correspondence,  anniversary  of 
founding  of  Soviet  Union,  969. 

Morgenthau,  Henry,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 
Statement  regarding  extension  of  stabilization 
agreement  with  Brazil  (1937),  623. 

Morinigo,  General  Higinio,  President,  of  Paraguay: 
Correspondence,  American  military  operations  in 
French  North  Africa,  936. 

Morocco :  American  military  operations  in  French  North 
Africa,  correspondence  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
Sidi  Mohammed,  961. 

Morris,  Leland  B.,  American  Minister  to  Iceland:  Con- 
firmation of  nomination,  703. 

Motion  Pictures,  Interdivisional  Committee:  Coopera- 
tion of  Central  Translating  Office  of  the  Depart- 
ment, 792. 
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Mukden  incident:  Anniversary  statement  by  Secretary 

Hull,  773. 
Hutual-aid   agreements    (1942),   with  U.S.    (see  also 
Lend-lease  aid)  : 

Czechoslovakia,  607. 

Greece,  601. 

Guatemala,  972. 

Netherlands,  604. 

Norway,  609-613. 

Other  American  republics,  972. 

Poland,  577. 

Yugoslavia,  647. 

>Iash,  Walter,  New  Zealand  Minister  to  U.S. :  Corre- 
spondence, reciprocal  lend-lease  aid,  738. 
Naval  and  military  cooperation,  U.S.  and  Cuba,  750. 
Navigation:  Loadline  convention  (1930),  modifications 

proposed,  859. 
Near  East  (see  also  the  individual  countries)  : 
Greek  resistance  to  Axis  aggression,  message  from 
President  Roosevelt  to  Greek  Ambassador   (Di- 
amantopoulos),  876;  address  by  Under  Secretary 
Welles,  876. 
Iran,  U.S.  financial  mission  to,  984 ;  trade-agreement 
negotiation,  664. 
fear  Eastern   Affairs,   Division   of  the   Department : 
Assistant  Chief,  appointment  of  Gordon  P.  Merriam, 
677. 
fetherlands : 

Lend-lease  aid,  warship  received  from  U.S.,  686. 
Queen  Wilhelmina,  visit  to  Washington,  685. 
Ransom  for  persons  in,  German  extortion,  962. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Mutual  aid,   with   U.S.    (1942),  text,   604;   notes, 
606. 
'etherlands  Indies :  East  Indian  Services,  U.S.  liaison 

officer,  660. 
few  York  Herald  Tribune  Forum :  Address  by  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Soviet  Union  (Admiral  Stand- 
ley),  943;  by  Under  Secretary  Welles,  939. 
ew  Zealand : 

Prime  Minister  Fraser,  visit  to  Washington,  723. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Lend-lease  aid,  reciprocal,  to  U.S.   (1942),  signa- 
ture, 734 ;  text,  738. 
Telecommunication  service  for  U.S.  expeditionary 
forces,  with  U.S.   (1942),  signature,  981. 
Wool,  reduction  in  export  price,  983. 
icaragua  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
American  military  operations  in  French  North  Africa, 
message   from   President    Somoza    to   President 
Roosevelt,  912;  reply,  988. 
Independence,   anniversary  message  from  President 

Roosevelt,  773. 
orth    American    Regional    Broadcasting    Agreement 
(1937)  :  Judicial  decision,  897. 


Norway : 

King  Haakon  VII,  birthday  message  from  President 

Roosevelt,  691. 
Lend-lease  aid,  warship  received  from  U.S.,  757. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Mutual  aid,   with   U.S.    (1942),   text,  610;   notes, 
612. 
Nuri-es-Said,  General,  Prime  Minister  of  Iraq : 

Correspondence,    American    military    operations    in 
French  North  Africa,  938. 

Oil:  Distribution  from  U.S.  to  other  American  repub- 
lics, 620. 

Opium  convention  of  1912,  adherence  by  Belgian  Congo 
and  Ruanda-Urundi,  705 ;  by  Egypt,  597. 

Ortiz,  Dr.  Roberto  M.,  ex-President  of  Argentina: 
Death,  634. 

Padilla,  Ezequiel,  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs : 
Correspondence,  rehabilitation  of  railways  in  Mex- 
ico, 954. 
Pan  America.    See  American  republics. 
Pan  American   Institute  of  Geography  and  History, 

1030. 
Pan  American   Sanitary  Conference,  11th,  at  Rio  de 

Janeiro,  715,  724,  839. 
Panama  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
American  military  operations  in  French  North  Africa, 
message  from   President   Guardia   to  President 
Roosevelt,  913. 
Independence,  anniversary  message  from  President 

Roosevelt,  894. 
Relations  with  U.S.,  message  of  President  Roosevelt 

to  U.S.  Congress,  698. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Military  mission,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signature,  624. 
Rubber,  with  U.  S.  (1942),  signature,  773. 
Paraguay  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

American  military  operations  in  French  North  Africa, 
message  from  President  Morinigo  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  reply,  936. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  858. 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  1919,  publication  of  vols.  I  and 
II  in  "Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States", 
1024. 
Passports,   requirement  for  travel   between   U.S.   and 

West  Indies  by  American  nationals,  971. 
Peace :  Address  by  Mr.  Acheson,  614. 
Penaranda  del  Castillo,  General  Enrique,  President  of 
Bolivia :  Correspondence,  American  military  oper- 
ations  in   French  North  Africa,  908. 
Personnel   Supervision   and  Management,   Division  of 

the  Department :  Abolishment,  743. 
Peru  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Cultural  leaders,  visits  to  U.S.,  840,  894. 
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Peru — Continued. 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Commercial  relations,  with  Venezuela  (1942),  text, 

1012. 
Historical  studies,  with  Venezuela    (1942),  signa- 
ture, 1013. 
Student-training,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signature,  950. 
Trade,  with  U.S.  (1942),  proclamations,  597. 
PStain,  Marshal  Henri  Philippe,  Head  of  French  State : 
Correspondence,  American  military  operations  in 
French  North  Africa,  905. 
Peter  II,  King  of  Yugoslavia : 
Conference  with  President  Roosevelt,  joint  statement, 

647. 
Visit  to  U.S.,  message  of  appreciation  to  President 
Roosevelt,  687 ;  reply,  688. 
Petroleum:  Oil  distribution  from  U.S.  to  other  Ameri- 
can republics,  620. 
Philippine   Affairs,   Office  of  the  Department:   Chief, 

designation  of  Frank  P.  Lockhart,  887. 
Philippines : 

Birthday  of  President  Quezon,  message  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  714. 
Employees  of  U.S.,  detail  to,  625. 
Phillips,  William,  Representative  of  President  Roosevelt 

near  Government  of  India  :  Appointment,  998. 
Poland : 

Anniversary  of  attack  by  Germany,  message  from 
President  Roosevelt   to   President  Raczkiewicz, 
732 ;  address  by  Mr.  Berle,  733. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Mutual  aid,  with  U.S.  (1942),  text,  577. 
Political  Defense,  Emergency  Advisory  Committee: 
Activities,  999. 

American  military  operations  in  French  North  Africa, 
message  to  President  Roosevelt,  and  reply,  936. 
Political  Planning,  Committee  on,  Department  of  State : 
Establishment,  and  designation  of  James  C.  Dunn 
as  chairman  and  Selden  Chapin  as  executive  secre- 
tary, 896. 
Political  Science,  Academy  of:  Address  by  Mr.  Grew, 

915. 
Portugal : 
American  military  operations  in  French  North  Africa, 
correspondence  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Presi- 
dent Carmona,  905. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Sugar    regulation    (1937),    protocol    of    extension 
(1942),  signature,  841. 
Post-war  economic  settlements,  U.S.  and  Canada,  977. 
Postal  convention   (1939)  :  Ratification  by  France,  in- 
cluding French  colonies,  693;  arrangements  effec- 
tive for  French  West  Africa,  888. 
President,  U.S.    See  Roosevelt,  Franklin  D. 
Prisoners  of  war: 
Convention  relating  to  treatment  (1929),  622,  653. 
Far  East,  relief,  741,  768. 


Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals : 
Revision  II, 

Supplement  4,  650. 
Supplement  5,  688. 
Revision  III,  698, 
Supplement  1,  742. 
Supplement  2,  780. 
Supplement  3,  835. 
Supplement  4,  893. 
Revision  IV,  928, 
Cumulative  Supplement  1,  948. 
Cumulative  Supplement  2,  1022. 
Proclamations^ 

Alien  enemies  in  U.S.,  nationals  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 

and  Rumania,  650. 
Armistice  Day,  895. 
Commercial  agreement   with    Soviet  Union    (1942), 

693. 
Migratory-bird  conventions  with  Great  Britain  in 
respect   of    Canada    (1916)    and    with    Mexico 
(1930),  amendatory  regulations,  678. 
Trade  agreements  with  U.S. — 
Argentina  (1941),  supplementary,  1001. 
Peru,  597. 

Uruguay  (1942),  929;  supplementary,  988. 
Property.    See  under  Industry. 
Publications: 

Digest  of  International  Law  (Hackworth),  957. 
Exchange  between  U.S.  and  Iceland,  agreement  for, 

774. 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States:  The  Paris 

Peace  Conference  (1919),  1024. 
Lists — 

Department  of  State,  quarterly,  783, 1027. 
Other  U.S.  Government  agencies,  793,  987. 
Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States  (Carter),  986. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  (Miller),  1026. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  (warship)  :  Transfer  to  Netherlands 
under  Lend-Lease  Act,  remarks  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  Queen  Wilhelmina,  686. 

Quezon,  Manuel  Luis,  President  of  the  Philippines: 
Birthday  message  from  President  Roosevelt,  714, 

Quigley,  Stephen  H,  Administrative  Assistant,  Division 
of  Protocol  of  the  Department :  Commendation  by 
Secretary  Hull  on  40th  anniversary  with  Depart- 
ment, 858. 

Radiophoto  service,  U.S.  and  China,  opening,  1009. 
Railways :  Mexican  national,  rehabilitation,  954. 
Ransom,  German   attempts  at  extortion   in   occupied 

countries,  962. 
Reber,  Samuel,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  European 

Affairs  of  the  Department :  Designation,  596. 
Reciprocity  Information,  Committee  for: 
Special  Assistant  and  Executive  Secretary,  designa- 
tion of  Edward  Yardley,  725. 
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Reciprocity  Information.  Committee  for — Continued 
Trade-agreement  negotiations,  U.S.  and  Iran,  public 
notice,  665. 
Red  Cross: 
Convention  (1029).  adherence  by  El  Salvador,  622. 
Relief  shipments  of  food  to  Greece,  arrangements, 

686. 
Relief  to  Americans  in  Japan,  negotiations.  741,  768. 
Regulations,  U.S. : 
Alien  enemies,  650. 
American  nationals,  entry  into  and  departure  from 

U.S.,  971. 
Government  agencies.  626,  793,  S99. 
Migratory  birds,  678. 
War  relief,  659. 
Rehabilitation.    See  Relief. 

Reinstein.  Jacques  J..  Assistant  Chief.  Division  of  For- 
eign Funds  Control  of  the  Department :  Appoint- 
ment, 744. 
Relief : 
Americans  in  Japan.  741,  768. 
Belligerent  countries.  U.S.  contributions  to,  677.  S96; 

revision  of  certain  regulations,  659. 
China,  address  by  Mr.  Grew,  797. 
Coordination  of  activities  in  U.S..  657. 
Domestic  war  relief  and  welfare,  organizations  reg- 
istered for,  S96. 
Foreign  relief  and  rehabilitation  operations,  appoint- 
ment of  Herbert  H.  Lehman  as  director,  94S. 
Great  Britain,  from  U.S.,  629. 
Greece,  food  shipments  to,  6S6. 

War  Relief  Control  Board,  issuance  of  tabulation  of 
contributions.  791. 
Repatriation.     See  Americans. 

Republican  Club.  National,  address  by  Mr.  Grew,  S6S. 
Richmond  War  and  Community  Fund  meeting,  address 

by  Mr.  Grew,  851. 
Riefler,   Winfield,   Special  Assistant  to  the  American 

Ambassador  in  London:  Appointment.  770. 
Rio  Tercero  (steamer)  :  Sinking,  579. 
Rios,  Juan  Antonio,  President  of  Chile : 
Correspondence  with  President  Roosevelt — 
American    military    operations    in    French    North 

Africa,  909. 
Visit  (proposed)  to  U.S.,  701,  838. 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. — 
Christmas  message  to  armed  forces  of  U.S.  allies, 

1017. 
Conference  with  King  George  II  of  Greece,  joint 
statement,  601 ;  with  King  Peter  II  of  Yugo- 
slavia, joint  statement,  647. 
Diplomatic    representatives,    presentation    of   cre- 
dentials, remarks  in  reply  to.  SIM.  828,  827,  969. 
French  North  Africa, 

Radio  address  to  French  people  on  landing  of 
U.S.  armed  forces  in,  891. 


Roosevelt.  Franklin  D. — Continued. 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. — Continued. 
French  North  Africa — Continued. 
Political  arrangement  in,  935. 
Support   of   United   Nations   by    French   people, 
1007. 
French  West   Africa,  political  arrangement   with 

Admiral  Parian,  935. 
Lend-lease  aid, 

Shipments  to  Egypt.  914. 

Transfer  of  warship  to  Netherlands.  6S6.  to  Nor- 
way, 757. 
Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlands,  toast  to.  685. 
Student  Assembly,  International,  729. 
Vichy  government,  U.S.  policy,  903. 
War  crimes  against  civilians  in  occupied  countries, 
709,  797. 
Correspondence — 
Anniversaries, 

Atlantic  Charter,  signature,  697. 

Birthday   of   Haakon    VII   of   Norway.    691;    of 

President  Quezon  of  Philippines.  714. 
Founding  of  Turkish  Republic.  S7S ;  of  Union  of 

Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  894. 
Independence  of  Brazil,  751:   of  Chile.   771;   of 
Costa    Rica.   771;    of   El    Salvador,    772;    of 
Guatemala,  772:  of  Nicaragua.  773:  of  Pan- 
ama. S94  :  of  Uruguay,  723. 
Invasion  of  China  by  Japan,  619;  of  Greece  by 

Italy.  S76;  of  Poland  by  Germany,  732. 
National,  of  China.  SOS:  of  Czechoslovakia.  S75  : 
of  Ecuador.  702 ;  of  Iceland.  983. 
Brazilian  vessels,  sinking  of,  710. 
Colombia,  inauguration  of.  President  Lopez.  689. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations,  adherence  by  Ethi- 
opia, S05. 
Declarations  of  war. 

Brazil,  against  Germany  and  Italy.  710. 
Ethiopia,  against  Axis  powers.  1009. 
Extraterritoriality    in    China,    relinquishment    by 

U.S..  839. 
French  North  Africa,  American  military  operations 
in, 
Congratulatory  messages   from  other  American 

republics,  908,  936:  from  Iraq.  93S.  962. 
Cooperation  of  Morocco,  961. 
Messages  to  officials  of  Algeria.  907:  of  France 
(and  reply),  904-905;  of  Portugal    (and  re- 
ply ),  906-906;   of  Spain    (and  reply),  900- 
907  :  and  of  Tunisia.  907-  908 
Gift  of  King  Farouk  to  American  forces  in  Egypt, 

1000. 
Lend-lease  aid   to  Ethiopia.  999. 
Radlophoto  service  with  China,  opening  of,  1010. 
Relief  contributions  to  Great  Britain,  629. 
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Roosevelt,  Franklin  D. — Continued. 
Correspondence — Continued. 

Resignation   of  American  Ambassador  to  France 

(Leahy),  acceptance,  651. 
Visits  to  U.  S., 

President  Rios  of  Chile,  701,  838. 
King  Peter  of  Yugoslavia,  638. 
Messages  to  Congress — ■ 

Free  movement  of  persons,  property,  and  informa- 
tion into  and  out  of  U.S.,  892. 
Panama,  U.S.  relations  with,  698. 
Report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  operations  (Septem- 
ber 11,  1942) ,  778. 
Roosevelt,  Sara  Delano :  Memorial  address  by  Under 

Secretary  Welles,  901. 
Ross,  John  C,  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  Chief  of  Division  of  Departmental  Per- 
sonnel :  Designation,  743. 
Ruanda-Urundi :    Adherence    to    international    opium 

convention  of  1912,  705. 
Rubber  agreements.     See  Treaties,  agreements,  etc. 
Rumanian  nationals  in  U.S.,  alien  enemies,  650. 
Russell,  Francis  H.,  Acting  Chief,  World  Trade  Intel- 
ligence Division  of  the  Department:  Designation, 
1024. 

Saboteurs,  German :   Opinion   of  U.S.    Supreme  Court 

in  cases  of,  947. 
Salazar,  Dr.  Carlos,  Guatemalan  Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs :  Visit  to  U.  S.,  949,  984. 
Salvador.    See  El  Salvador. 

Samoza,   General  Anastasio,  President  of  Nicaragua : 
Correspondence,  American  military  operations  in 
French  North  Africa,  912. 
Sanitary  Conference,  Pan  American,  11th,  at  Rio  de 

Janeiro,  715,  724,  839. 
Sanitation  agreement,  U.S.  and  Bolivia  (1942),  signa- 
ture, 703. 
Seamen,  convention  concerning  annual  holidays  (1986), 

ratification  by  Mexico,  624. 
Secretary  of  State.     See  Hull,  Cordell. 
Senate.    See  under  United  States  Congress. 
Shipping : 
French  warships  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  proposals  by 

U.S.,  631. 
Lend-lease  equipment  to  Egypt,  914. 
Oil,  distribution  from  U.S.  to  other  American  repub- 
lics, 620. 
Relief  supplies  to  Americans  in  Japan,  741,  768 ;  to 

Greece,  686. 
Sinking  of — 
Argentine  steamer   (Rio  Tercero),  U.S.  assistance 

to  crew,  579. 
Brazilian  vessels  by  Axis  submarines,  710. 
Silver :  Exportation  from  Mexico  to  U.S.,  714. 
Social  Planning,  Inter-American  Congress,  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  743,  970. 
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Social  Security: 

Inter-American  Committee  on,  970. 
Inter-American  Conference  on,  970. 
Social  Studies,  National  Council  for:  Address  by  Mr. 

Hanson,  964. 
South  America.     See  American  republics  and  the  indi- 
vidual countries. 
Soviet  Union.     See  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Spain : 
American  military  operations  in  French  North  Africa, 
correspondence  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Gen- 
eral Franco,  906. 
Officials  delivered  to   Spanish  Government  by  Ger- 
many, false  reports,  963. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Commercial,  with  Argentina  (1942),  897. 
Cultural,  with  Argentina  (1942),  930. 
Stabilization    of    exchange.     See    Finance;    Treaties, 

agreements,  etc. 
Standley,  Admiral  William  H,  American  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union :  Address  before  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Forum,  943. 
State,  Department  of: 
American  Hemisphere  Exports  Office,  Acting  Assist- 
ant Chiefs — 
Dame,  Lester  S.,  designation,  774. 
Merrill,  Frederick  T.,  designation,  744. 
American    Republics,     Division    of    the,     Assistant 
Chiefs— 
Dreier,  John  C,  designation,  625. 
Woodward,  Robert  F.,  designation,  596. 
Appropriations  for  1943,  analysis,  670. 
Caribbean  Office — 
Assistant  Chief,  designation  of  Warden  McK.  Wil- 
son, 752. 
Duties  as  executive  agency  for  U.S.  Section,  Anglo- 
American  Caribbean  Commission,  1011. 
Central  Translating  Office,  additional  duties,  791. 
Chief  Clerk  and  Administrative  Assistant — 
Designation  of  Millard  L.  Kenestrick  as,  692. 
Office  of,  creation,  691. 
Claim  Board,  establishment,  715. 
Commercial  Policy  and  Agreements,  Division  of — 
Assistant  Chief,  designation  of  Honor<§  Marcel  Ca- 

tudal,  774. 
Special  Consultant,  designation  of  John  S.  Dickey, 
1023. 
Committees,  advisory,  780. 
Departmental  orders,  nos. — 

1067,  Division  of  European  Affairs,  596. 

1068,  Division  of  the  American  Republics,  596. 
1070,  Division  of  the  American  Republics,  625. 

1073,  Division  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  677. 

1074,  Foreign  Funds  Control  Division,  677. 

1078,  Chief  Clerk  and  Administrative  Assistant, 
691. 

1079,  Division  of  Foreign  Activity  Correlation,  692. 
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State,  Department  of — Continued. 
Departmental  orders,  nos. — Continued. 

1082,  Claim  Board,  715. 

1083,  Caribbean  Office,  752. 

1084,  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  725. 

1086,  Division  of  Departmental  Personnel,  743. 

1087,  Foreign  Funds  Control  Division,  744. 

1088,  Foreign  Funds  Control  Division,  744. 

1089,  American  Hemisphere  Exports  Office,  744. 

1090,  American  Hemisphere  Exports  Office,  774. 

1091,  Division  of  Commercial  Policy  and  Agree- 
ments, 774. 

1095,  Special    Assistant    to    Secretary    of    State 
(Grew),  780. 

1096,  Central  Translating  Office,  791. 
1103,  Office  of  Philippine  Affairs,  887. 
1105,  Committee  on  Political  Planning,  896. 
1110.  Office  of  Foreign  Territories,  971. 
1117,  Caribbean  Office,  1011. 

1120,  Division  of  Commercial  Policy  and  Agree- 
ments, 1023. 
European  Affairs,  Division  of — 
Assistant  Chief,  designation  of  Samuel  Eeber,  596. 
Responsibility  for  non-military  matters   in  coun- 
tries occupied  by  forces  of  United  Nations,  971. 
Foreign  Activity  Correlation,  Division  of,  designa- 
tion of  Lloyd  D.  Yates  as  Acting  Assistant  Chief, 
692. 
Foreign  Funds  Control  Division,  Assistant  Chiefs — 
Meltzer,  Bernard  D.,  designation,  677. 
Miller,  Edward  G.,  Jr.,  designation,  677. 
Reinstein,  Jacques,  J.,  appointment,  744. 
Tannenwald,  Theodore,  Jr.   (Acting),  designation, 
744. 
Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations,  Office 
of,  appointment  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman  as  Direc- 
tor, 948. 
Foreign   Territories,   Office  of,   establishment,   971; 

functions,  985. 
Liaison  officer  of  Department  with  Office  of  Fishery 
Coordination  of  Interior  Department,   designa- 
tion of  Leo  D.  Sturgeon   (alternate,  Charles  I. 
Bevans),  715. 
Personnel,  Departmental,  Division  of,  creation,  743. 
Personnel  Supervision  and  Management,  Division  of, 

abolishment,  743. 
Philippine  Affairs,  Office  of,  designation  of  Frank  P. 

Lockhart  as  Chief,  887. 
Political  Planning,  Committee  on,  establishment,  896 ; 
designation  of  James  C.  Dunn  as  Chairman  and 
Selden  Chapin  as  Executive  Secretary,  896. 
Protocol,   Division  of,  commendation   by   Secretary 
Hull    of    Stephen    H.    Quigley,    Administrative 
Assistant,  on  40th  anniversary  in  Department, 
858. 
Regulations,  entry  into  and  departure  from  U.S.  by 
American  nationals,  971. 


State,  Department  of — Continued. 
Representatives  of  Department  on — 

Fisheries   Committee  of  War  Production   Board, 

designation  of  Leo  D.  Sturgeon,  715. 
Interdepartmental  Sugar  Policy  Committee,  desig- 
nation of  Robert  M.  Carr,  625. 
Alternate,  Edward  G.  Cale,  625. 
Role  in  wartime,  855. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  appointment  of 

Joseph  C.  Grew,  780. 
Trade-agreement     negotiations     with     Iran,     public 

notice,  665. 
Visa  Cases,  Board  of  Appeals  on,  report,  982. 
World   Trade   Intelligence   Division,   designation   of 
Francis  H.  Russell  as  Acting  Chief,  1024. 
Statements.    See  under  names  of  the  individuals  and  the 

specific  subjects. 
Statistics: 
Causes   of   death,   international   agreement    (1934), 
cancelation  by  Egypt  of  application  to  Burdein, 
693. 
Wages  and  hours  in  mining  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  in  agriculture,  convention   (1938), 
ratification  by  Mexico,  724. 
Steel  plant  at  Monclova,  Mexico,  construction,  705. 
Strategic  materials.     See  War. 
Students : 

American    republics,    meteorology   courses   in    U.S., 

1010. 
Assembly,  international,  address  by  President  Roose- 
velt, 729. 
Peruvian,  training  in  U.S.,  950. 
Sturgeon,  Leo  D.,  Assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Long :  Representative  of  Department  on  Fish- 
eries Committee  and  liaison  officer  with  Office  of 
Fishery  Coordination,  designation,  715. 
Sugar  agreement,  international  (1937),  protocol  of  ex- 
tension (1942),  678,  841. 
Sugar  Council,  International,  678. 
Sugar  Policy  Committee,  Interdepartmental,  625. 
Supreme  Court.     See  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Sweden:  Motorship  (Kanangoora),  charter  by  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  741,  768. 
Syria  :  American  Diplomatic  Agent  and  Consul  General 
at  Damascus,  828. 

Tannenwald,    Theodore,    Jr.,    Acting   Assistant    Chief, 
Foreign  Funds  Control  Division  of  the  Department : 
Designation,  744. 
Telecommunications : 

International     convention      (1932),     adherence     by 

Croatia,  652. 
North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement 

(1937),  judicial  decision,  897. 
Service  for  U.S.  expeditionary  forces  in  New  Zealand, 
981. 
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Telecommunications — Continued. 
Union,  International,  resignation  of  Haiti  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Bureau,  653. 
Terra,  Dr.  Gabriel,  ex-President  of  Uruguay :  Death, 

773. 
Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States :  Publication  of 

vol.  X,  986. 
Thurston,  Walter,  American  Minister  to  El  Salvador : 

Confirmation  of  nomination,  929. 
Trade.     See  Commerce,  international ;   Foreign  trade, 

U.S. ;  Treaties,  agreements,  etc. 
Trade-marks :    Arrangement   concerning  international 
registration  of  trade-marks  and  commercial  names 
(1934),  adherence  by  Tunisia,  930. 
Travel  regulations,  971. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  experiment  station,  U.S.  and — 
Ecuador  (1942),  signature,  1013. 
El  Salvador  (1942),  signature,  1013. 
Alcohol,  U.S.  and  Mexico  (1942),  signature,  633. 
Alliance  and  mutual  assistance,  United  Kingdom  and 
Soviet  Union  (1942),  exchange  of  ratifications, 
781 ;  text,  781. 
Amity,  China  and  Cuba  (1942),  signature,  972. 
Aviation,  aerial  transportation  (1929),  adherence  by 

Liberia,  1001. 
Babassu   and   castor   oil,    U.S.    and   Brazil    (1942), 

signature,  725. 
Claims  convention,  U.S.  and  Mexico  (1941),  payment 

under,  968. 
Coffee,  cocoa,  and  Brazil  nuts,  U.S.  and  Brazil  (1942), 

signature,  860. 
Commercial,  Argentina  and  Spain  (1942),  signature, 

897. 
Commercial,  U.  S.  and — 

Dominican  Republic  (1924),  reduction  in  customs 

duties,  text,  953. 
Soviet  Union   (1942),  text,  663;  proclamation  by 
U.S.  President,  693. 
Commercial  relations,  Peru  and  Venezuela    (1942), 

text,  1012. 
Consular,  U.S.  and  Mexico  (1942),  signature,  704. 
Cultural,  Argentina  and  Spain  (1942),  signature,  930. 
Cultural  interchange,  Brazil  and  Venezuela  (1942), 

signature,  1012. 
Declaration   by   United   Nations    (1942),   adherence 

by  Ethiopia,  805. 
Defense,  U.S.  and  Liberia  (1942),  text,  979. 
Economic   settlements,   post-war,    U.S.    and   Canada 

(1942),  text,  977. 
Exchange  stabilization,  U.S.  and — 
Brazil  (1937),  extension,  622. 
China  (1941),  extension,  623. 
Cuba  (1942),  signature,  623. 
Ecuador  (1942),  signature,  623. 
Iceland  (1942),  signature,  623. 


Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 

Extraterritoriality     in     China,     relinquishment    by 
U.S.— 
Negotiations,  805-808. 
Comments    of   President   Roosevelt    and    General 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  839. 
Draft  submitted  to  Chinese  Ambassador,  854. 
Farm-labor  migration,  U.S.  and  Mexico  (1942),  689. 
Fats  and  oils  for  United  Nations,  U.S.  and  United 

Kingdom  (1942),  signature,  791. 
Finance,    U.S.    and    Haiti,    supplementary    (1942), 

signature,  1002. 
Friendship,  China  and  Iraq   (1942),  ratification  by 

China,  679 ;  text,  680. 
Highway  construction,  U.S.  and  Mexico  (1942),  sig- 
nature, 704. 
Historical  studies,  Peru  and  Venezuela   (1942),  sig- 
nature, 1013. 
Industrial  property — 

Designs    and    models,    international    deposit    of, 

(1934),  adherence  by  Tunisia,  931. 
Origin  of  goods,  false  indications  of   (1934),  ad- 
herence by  Tunisia,  930. 
Protection  of   (1934),  adherence  by  Tunisia,  930. 
Trade-marks     and     commercial     names,     interna- 
tional  registration    of    (1934),   adherence   by 
Tunisia,  930. 
Lend-lease   aid,   reciprocal,   to   U.S.   and  its  armed 
forces  (1942)  — 
Australia,  text,  736. 
France  (Fighting),  text,  739. 
Great  Britain,  text,  734. 
New  Zealand,  text,  738. 
Loadline,    international    (1980),    modifications   pro- 

,    posed,  859. 
Migratory  birds,  U.S.  and  Canada   (1916)   and  U.S. 
and  Mexico  (1936),  amendatory  regulations,  678. 
Military  and  naval  cooperation,  U.S.  and  Cuba  (1942), 

signature,  750. 
Military  equipment  to  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain, 

U.S.,  and  Soviet  Union  (1942),  signature,  805. 
Military  missions,  U.S.  to — 
Bolivia   (1942),  signature,  704. 
Panama    (1942),   signature,  624. 
Military    service   of  American   citizens   residing   in 

Canada,  Canada   and   U.S.    (1942),  text,  789. 
Mutual  aid   (1942),  U.S.  and— 
Czechoslovakia,  text,  607. 
Greece,  text,  602. 
Guatemala,  signature,  972. 
Netherlands,  text,  604. 
Norway,  text,  610. 
Poland,  text,  577. 
Yugoslavia,  text,  648. 
Opium   (1912),  adherence — 

Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi,  705. 
Egypt,  597. 


INDEX 

treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History, 
resolution  on  establishment   (1928),  ratification 
by  Venezuela,  1030. 
Postal,  universal   (1939),  ratification  by  France,  in- 
cluding French  colonies,  693;  arrangements  ef- 
fective for  French  West  Africa,  888. 
Prisoners  of  war   (1929),  adherence  by  Costa  Rica, 

653;  by  El  Salvador,  622. 
Publications,    official    exchange,    U.S.    and    Iceland 

(1942),  signature,  774. 
Railway-rehabilitation,  U.S.  and  Mexico  (1942),  text, 

954. 
Red  Cross  (1929),  adherence  by  El  Salvador,  622. 
Rubber  (1942),  signature,  U.S.  and— 
Bolivia,  633. 
British  Guiana,  698. 
British  Honduras,  713. 
Colombia,  595. 
Ecuador,  650. 
El  Salvador,  723. 
Guatemala,  752. 
Honduras,  690. 
Mexico,  752. 
Panama,  773. 
Trinidad,  698. 
Venezuela,  838. 
Sanitation,  U.S.  and  Bolivia  (1942),  signature,  703. 
Seamen,  annual  holidays  (1936),  ratification  by  Mex- 
ico, 624. 
Statistics  of  causes  of  death   (1934),  cancelation  by 
Egypt  of  application  of  agreement  to  Burdein, 
693. 
Statistics,  wages  and  hours  in  mining  and  manufac- 
turing industries  and  in  agriculture  (1938),  rati- 
fication by  Mexico,  724. 
Steel-plant   construction,   U.S.    and    Mexico    (1942), 

signature,  705. 
Student-training,   U.S.  and  Peru    (1942),  signature, 

950. 
Sugar   regulation    (1937),   protocol  extending  dura- 
tion (1942),  signature,  678,  841;  text,  679. 
Telecommunications — 
Convention   (1932),  adherence  by  Croatia,  652. 
Service  for   U.S.   expeditionary  forces,   U.S.   and 
New  Zealand  (1942),  signature,  981. 
Trade,  Argentina  and  Venezuela   (1942),  signature, 

1012. 
Trade,  U.S.  and— 
Argentina     (1941),    supplementary    proclamation, 

1001. 
Iran,  intention  to  negotiate,  665 ;  products  on  which 

U.S.  will  consider  granting  concessions,  665. 
Mexico  (1942),  signature,  1029;  analysis,  1031. 
Peru  (1942),  proclamations,  597. 
Uruguay    (1942),   signature,   653;    analysis,   654c; 
proclamations  by  U.S.  President,  929,  988. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 

Wheat,  memorandum  of  agreement  (1942),  approval 
by  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  United  King- 
dom, and  U.S.,  582;  text   (including  draft  con- 
vention), 583. 
Wool,  U.S.  and  Uruguay  (1942),  signature,  972. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts:  Publication  of 

vol.  7,  1026. 
Trinidad:  Rubber  agreement  with  U.S.  (1942),  signa- 
ture, 698. 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. :  Commencement  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Grew,  1018. 
Trujillo,  General  Rafael  L.,  President  of  Dominican 
Republic:  Correspondence,  American  military  op- 
erations in  French  North  Africa,  912,  914. 
Tunisia : 

American  military  operations  in  French  North  Africa, 
message  from  President  Roosevelt  to  Sidi  Moncef 
Pacha,  Bey  of  Tunis,  908;  to  Admiral  Esteva, 
Resident  General,  908. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Industrial  property, 

Designs   and   models,    international   deposit   of 

(1934),  adherence,  931. 
Origin  of  goods,  false  indications  of  (1934),  ad- 
herence, 930. 
Protection  of  (1934),  adherence,  930. 
Trade-marks    and   commercial   names,   interna- 
tional registration  of  (1934),  adherence,  930. 
Turkey : 
Anniversary  of  founding  of  Turkish  Republic,  mes- 
sage   from    President    Roosevelt    to    President 
Inonu,  878. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (Menemencioglu),  nomi- 
nation, 714. 
Prime  Minister  (Saydam),  death,  633. 
Visit  of  Turkish  journalists  to  Secretary  Hull,  878. 

Ubico,  General  Jorge,  President  of  Guatemala:  Corre- 
spondence, American  military  operations  in  French 
North  Africa,  912. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics : 
American  Ambassador  (Admiral  Standley),  address 

by,  943. 
Founding  of,  anniversary  messages  from  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull,  893 ;  reply  of  Peo- 
ple's Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  Secretary 
Hull,  969. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Alliance  and  mutual  assistance,  with  United  King- 
dom   (1942),   exchange  of  ratifications,   781; 
text,  781. 
Commercial,    with    U.S.     (1942),    signature,    662; 

notes,  663;  proclamation,  U.S.,  693. 
Military  equipment,  with  U.S.  and  Great  Britain 
(1942),  signature  of  protocol,  805. 
United  Kingdom.     See  Great  Britain. 
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United  Nations    (see   also  War;    and   the  individual 
countries) : 
Declaration  by,  adherence  by  Ethiopia,  805. 
United  States: 
Congress- 
Legislation, 

Alaska  Highway  (hearings),  681. 

Aliens  (H.  repts.),  958,  973. 

Appropriations :  Board  of  Economic  Warfare 
(H.  doc),  793;  deficiency  (pub.  law),  626; 
Executive  Office,  independent  bureaus,  etc. 
(pub.  law),  597;  national  defense  (hearings; 
H.  rept. ;  pub.  law),  598,  681,  828;  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  Federal  Judiciary  (pub. 
law),  626. 

Censorship  (H.  rept. ;  S.  rept.),  716,  973. 

Claims:  Hannevig,  of  Norway  (H.  rept),  987; 
Mexican  Claims  Act,  1942  (hearings;  S. 
rept.),  694,  785. 

Decorations,  medals,  etc.  (H.  doc;  S.  rept.;  H. 
rept.),  626,  958,  1003. 

Domestic  stability,  national  defense,  and  prose- 
cution of  the  war :  legislative  and  executive 
background,  1933-42  (S.  doc),  958. 

Expenditures,  non-war  Federal  (H.  doc),  861. 

Fisheries  (S.  rept.),  694. 

General  Pulaski  Memorial  Day  (pub.  law),  793. 

Immigration  Act  of  1917,  amendment  ( S.  rept. ) , 
888. 

Importation   (pub.  law),  597. 

Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic  Advi- 
sory Committee  (H.  doc),  988. 

Jefferson,  Thomas :  Anniversary  of  birth  (pub. 
law),  694;  election  to  presidency  (H.  rept.), 
705. 

Lend-Lease  operations  (H.  doc),  774. 

Military  personnel,  detail  to  foreign  countries 
(S.  rept;  H.  rept;  pub.  law),  705,  753,  828. 

National  defense:  Migration  (hearings),  745; 
program  (hearings),  753. 

Nationality  Act  of  1940,  amendments  ( S.  repts. ; 
H.  repts.;  pub.  law),  654,  785,  841,  861,  888, 
958,  1002. 

Opium  poppy,  treaty  obligations  (H.  rept.),  841. 

Political  Defense,  Emergency  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  (H.  doc),  988. 

Panama,  treaties  with  U.S.  of  1903  and  1936  (H. 
rept;  S.  repts.),  793,  973,  1003. 

Prizes  captured  by  U.S.  (pub.  law),  716. 

Red  Cross  emblem  (hearings;  H.  rept.),  598, 
654. 

Refugee  and  war-relief  programs  (H.  doc),  716. 

Repatriation  (H.  rept),  793. 

Revenue  Act,  1942  (hearings),  774. 

Salaries:  American  Ambassadors  and  Ministers 
(H.  doc),  774;  State  Department  (S.  doc), 
597. 
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United  States — Continued. 
Congress — Continued. 
Legislation — Continued. 
State  Department,   supplemental  estimate    (S. 

doc),  626. 
Tariff  and  immigration  laws  (hearings),  988. 
Messages  from  President, 

Free  movement  of  persons,  property,  and  infor- 
mation into  and  out  of  U.S.,  892. 
Panama,  relations  with,  698. 
Report  of  President  on  lend-lease  operations,  778. 
Senate  confirmation   of  Foreign   Service  nomina- 
tions, 703,  792,  828,  929. 
Foreign  Service  (see  also  State,  Department  of) — 
Appointments,  596,  625,  635,  652,  678,  770,  951. 
Assignments,  596,  625,  635,  652,  677. 
Claim  Board,  establishment,  715. 
Consular  convention  with  Mexico   (1942),  704. 
Consular  representation,  U.S.   and  Finland,  can- 
celation, 632. 
Death,  951. 

Economic  affairs,  counselors  of  embassy  for,  951. 
Exchange  with  France  of  diplomatic  and  consular 

personnel,  939. 
Expansion  by  reason  of  economic  aspects  of  foreign 

relations,  address  by  Mr.  Geist,  813. 
Great  Britain, 

Fats  and  oils  for  United  Nations  (1942),  791. 
Migratory  birds,  in  respect  of  Canada,   (1916), 

678. 
Reciprocal  lend-lease  aid  (1942),  734. 
Instruction  on  phases  of  economic  warfare,  887. 
Nominations,  confirmation,  of  Anthony  J.  Drexel 
Biddle,  Jr.,  792;  of  Thomas  L.  Hughes,  792; 
of  Leland  B.  Morris,  703 ;  of  W.  Garland  Rich- 
ardson,  792;    of  Walter   Thurston,   929;   of 
George  Wadsworth,  828 ;  of  Thomas  M.  Wilson, 
703. 
Resignations,  651. 
Wartime  changes  in,  855. 
Supreme  Court,  opinion  in  German  saboteur  cases, 

947. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.  (q.v.) — 
Argentina,  trade  (1941),  1001. 
Australia,  reciprocal  lend-lease  aid  (1942),  736. 
Bolivia, 

Military  mission  from  U.S.  (1942),  704. 
Rubber  (1942),  633. 
Sanitation  (1942),  703, 
Brazil, 

Babassu  and  castor  oil  (1942),  725. 
Coffee,  cocoa,  and  Brazil  nuts  (1942),  860. 
Stabilization  of  exchange  (1937),  622. 
British  Guiana,  rubber  (1942),  698. 
British  Honduras,  rubber  (1942),  713. 
Canada, 
Economic  settlements,  post-war  (1942),  977. 
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Index 

Jnited  States — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 
Canada — Continued. 

Military  service  of  American  citizens  residing  in 
Canada  (1942),  789. 
China, 

Extraterritoriality  in,  relinquishment  by  U.S., 
negotiations,  805-808 ;  comments  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  General  Chiang  Kai-shek,  839 ; 
draft  submitted  to  Chinese  Ambassador,  854. 

Stabilization  of  exchange  (1941),  623. 
Colombia,  rubber  (1942),  595. 
Cuba, 

Military  and  naval  cooperation  (1942),  750. 

Stabilization  of  exchange  (1942),  623. 
Czechoslovakia,  mutual  aid  (1942),  607. 
Dominican  Republic,  commerce  (1924),  952. 
Ecuador, 

Agricultural  experiment  station  (1942),  1013. 

Rubber  (1942),  650. 

Stabilization  of  exchange  (1942),  623. 
El  Salvador, 

Agricultural  experiment  station  (1942),  1013. 

Rubber  (1942),  723. 
France  (Fighting),  reciprocal  lend-lease  aid  (1942), 

739. 
Greece,  mutual  aid  (1942),  601. 
Guatemala, 

Mutual  aid  (1942),  972. 

Rubber  (1942),  752. 
Haiti,  finance,  supplementary  (1942),  1002. 
Honduras,  rubber  (1942),  690. 
Iceland, 

Publications,  exchange  of  (1942),  774. 

Stabilization  of  exchange  (1942),  623. 
Liberia,  defense  (1942),  979. 
Mexico, 

Alcohol  (1942),  633. 

Claims  (1941),  payment  under,  968. 

Consular  (1942),  704. 

Farm-labor  migration  to  U.  S.  (1942),  689. 

Highways,  construction  (1942),  704. 

Railways,  rehabilitation  (1942),  954. 

Rubber  (1942),  752. 

Steel-plant  construction  (1942),  705. 

Trade  (1942),  1029,  1031. 
Multilateral, 

Loadline  (1930),  859. 

Military  equipment  to  Soviet  Union  (1942),  805. 

Sugar  regulation  (1937),  protocol  extending 
(1942),  678,  841. 

Wheat,  memorandum  of  agreement  (1942),  582. 
Netherlands,  mutual  aid  (1942),  604. 
New  Zealand, 

Lend-lease  aid,  reciprocal  (1942),  738. 

Telecommunication  service  for  U.S.  expedition- 
ary forces  (1942),  981. 
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United  States — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 
Norway,  mutual  aid  (1942),  609. 
Panama, 

Military  mission  (1942),  624. 
Rubber  (1942),  773. 
Peru, 

Student-training  in  U.S.  (1942),  950. 
Trade  (1942),  597. 
Poland,  mutual  aid  (1942),  577. 
Trinidad,  rubber  (1942),  698. 
U.S.S.R.,  commerce  (1942),  662,  693. 
Uruguay, 

Trade  (1942),  653,  654c,  929,  988. 
Wool  (1942),  972. 
Venezuela,  rubber  (1942),  838. 
Yugoslavia,  mutual  aid  (1942),  647. 
Uruguay  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
American  military  operations  in  French  North  Africa, 
message  from  President  Baldomir  to  President 
Roosevelt,  913. 
Ex-President  Terra,  death,  773. 
Independence,  anniversary,  message  from  President 

Roosevelt  to  President  Baldomir,  723. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Trade,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signature,  653;  analysis, 
654c  ;  proclamations  by  U.S.  President,  629,  988. 
Wool,  with  U.S.  (1942),  signature,  972. 

Vargas,  Getulio,  President  of  Brazil:  Correspondence, 

sinking  of  Brazilian  vessels  by  Axis,  710. 
Venezuela  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Cultural  leaders,  visits  to  U.S.,  651,  984. 
Gil  Borges,  Esteban,  death,  690. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Commercial,  with  Peru  (1942),  text,  1012. 
Cultural  interchange,  with  Brazil    (1942),   signa- 
ture, 1012. 
Historical   studies,   with  Peru    (1942),   signature, 

1013. 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History, 
resolution   on  establishment    (1928),    ratifica- 
tion, 1030. 
Rubber,  with  U.S.   (1942),  signature,  838. 
Trade,  with  Argentina  (1942),  signature,  1012. 
Vessels:  Sinking  of  Argentine  steamer  (Rio  Tercero), 

579 ;  of  Brazilian  vessels,  710. 
Vichy.     See  France. 
Victory  Loan  campaign  in  Canada :  Address  by  Mr. 

Grew,  800. 
Virginia,  University  of :  Address  by  Mr.  Acheson  before 

Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  614. 
Visa  Cases,  Board  of  Appeals  on,  report,  982. 

Wadsworth,  George,  Diplomatic  Agent  and  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  Beirut  and  Damascus:  Confirmation  of 
nomination,  828. 
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War    (The)     (see  also  Addresses;   Economics;   Lend- 
lease  aid ;  Mutual-aid  agreements ;  Relief)  : 
Albania,  resistance  to  Italian  occupation,  998. 
Alliance,  United  Kingdom  and  Soviet  Union,  treaty, 

781. 
Armed  forces,  U.S. — ■ 

Military  service  of  U.S.  citizens  residing  in  Canada, 

789. 
Orders  to  forces  in  India,  697. 
Telecommunication  service,  New  Zealand,  981. 
Transfer  from  Canadian  armed  forces  to,  711. 
Atlantic  Charter,  1st  anniversary,  697. 
Austria,  status,  660. 

China,  resistance  to  Japanese  aggression,  619,  633. 
Christmas  message  of  President  Roosevelt  to  armed 

forces  of  U.S.  allies,  1017. 
Conduct    of,    discussion   by   British    and   American 

officials  in  London,   750. 
Cuba,  military  and  naval  cooperation  with  U.S.,  750. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations,  adherence  by  Ethio- 
pia, 805. 
Declaration  of  war  by  Brazil  against  Germany  and 
Italy,  710,  723 ;  by  Ethiopia  against  Axis  powers, 
1009. 
Enemy  aliens  in  U.S.,  general  license  for  transporta- 
tion, 634. 
Exchange  with  Axis  powers  of  diplomatic,  consular, 
and  other  personnel  by  U.S.  and  other  American 
republics,  579,  632,  713,  989. 
Finland,  consular  representation  between  U.S.  and, 

cancelation,  632. 
France — 

Bombings  in,  reply  of  American  Charge  to  protest 

against,  750. 
Labor-conscription  for  use  in  Germany,  770. 
Patriots'  protest  to  Marshal  Petain,  statement  of 

Secretary  Hull,  751. 
Warships,  French,  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  U.S.  pro- 
posals, 631. 
Free  French  National  Committee,  U.S.  cooperation 

with,  613,  739. 
French  North  Africa  (q.v.)  — 
American  military  operations, 

Congratulatory  messages  to  President  Roosevelt 
from  other  American  republics,  and  replies, 
908,  936 ;  from  Iraq,  938 ;  reply,  962. 
Messages  of  President  Roosevelt  to  officials  of 
France,  Portugal,  Spain,  Algeria,  and 
Tunisia,  and  replies,  904;  to  Sultan  of 
Morocco,  and  reply,  961. 
Radio  message  of  President  Roosevelt  to  French 

people,  891. 
White  House  statement,  891. 
Greece,  resistance  to  Axis  aggression,  876. 
Iceland,  American  troops  in,  address  by  Mr.  Berle  on 

anniversary  of  arrival,  618. 
Legion  of  Merit,  award,  895. 


War  (The)— Continued. 
Liberian  defense  areas,  U.S.  jurisdiction  over,  979. 
Luxembourgers,    conscription   into   Germany   Army, 

770. 
Madagascar,  occupation  by  British  military  forces, 

750. 
Medal  for  Merit,  award,  1022. 
Military  equipment  to  Soviet  Union,  delivery  by  U.S. 

and  Great  Britain,  805. 
Mukden  incident,  11th  anniversary,  773. 
Occupied  countries,  civilian  populations — 
Crimes  against,  709,  797. 

Ransom  payments,   attempted   extortion   by   Ger- 
many, 962. 
Poland,  anniversary  of  attack  by  Germany,  732,  733. 
Prisoners  of  war  in  Far  East,  relief,  741,  768. 
Saboteur  cases,   German,  opinion  of  U.S.   Supreme 

Court,  947. 
State  Department,  role  in  wartime,  855. 
Strategic  materials- 
Alcohol,  purchase  from  Mexico,  633. 
Babassu  and  castor  oil,  purchase  from  Brazil,  725. 
Coffee,  cocoa,  Brazil  nuts,  purchase  from  Brazil, 

860. 
Fats  and  oils,  purchase  for  United  Nations,  791. 
Oil,  distribution  to  other  American  republics,  620. 
Rubber,  purchase  from  Bolivia,  633;  British  Gui- 
ana, 698 ;   British  Honduras,  713 ;  Colombia, 
595;  Ecuador,  650;  El  Salvador,  723;  Guate- 
mala, 752;  Honduras,  690;  Mexico,  752;  Pan- 
ama, 773 ;  Trinidad,  698 ;  Venezuela,  838. 
Wool,  purchase  from  Uruguay,  972. 
Steel,  plant-construction  in  Mexico,  705. 
Vessels,  sinking  of — 

Argentine  steamer  (Rio  Tercero),  579. 
Brazilian  vessels,  710. 
Warren,  Avra  M.,  American  Minister  at  Ciudad  Tru- 
jillo ;  Correspondence,  commercial  agreement  with 
Dominican  Republic,  953. 
Wei  Tao-ming,  Chinese  Ambassador  to  U.S. :  Creden- 
tials, 824. 
Welles,  Sumner: 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. — 

Death  of  Salvadoran  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(Araujo),  690;  of  Dr.  Gil  Borges  of  Venezuela, 
690. 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  National,  29th  convention, 

808. 
French  warships  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  proposals, 

631. 
Greek  resistance  to  Axis  aggression,  876. 
Inter-American    Conference   on    Systems   of  Eco- 
nomic and  Financial  Control,  580. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Forum,  939. 
Sara  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial,  dedication,  991. 
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West  Indies,  travel  to  and  from,  by  American  na- 
tionals, 971. 

Wheat  Council,  International : 
Establishment,  670. 
First  meeting,  at  Washington,  688. 
U.  S.  delegation,  670. 

Wheat  Meeting,  Washington,  582 ;  memorandum  of 
agreement  and  draft  convention  regarding  inter- 
national trade,  583 ;  minutes  of  final  session,  594. 

Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands :  Visit  to  Wash- 
ington, 685. 

Wilson,  Thomas  M.,  Acting  American  Minister  Resident 
and  Consul  General  in  Iraq :  Confirmation  of  nom- 
ination, 703. 

Wilson,  Warden  McK.,  Assistant  Chief,  Caribbean 
Office  of  the  Department :  Designation,  752. 

Woodward,  Robert  F.,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  the 
American  Republics  of  the  Department:  Desig- 
nation, 596. 


Wool: 
Australian  and   New   Zealand,   reduction  in  export 

price,  983, 
Uruguayan,  agreement  by  U.  S.  to  purchase,  972. 

Yardley,  Edward,  Special  Assistant  and  Executive  Sec- 
retary to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion :  Designation,  725. 
Yates,  Lloyd  D.,  Acting  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  For- 
eign Activity  Correlation  of  the  Department:  Des- 
ignation, 692. 
Yugoslavia : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Fotitch),  credentials,  826. 
American  Ambassador  to   (Biddle),  confirmation  of 

nomination,  792. 
King  Peter  II,  visit  to  U.  S.,  687. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 

Mutual  aid,  with  U.S.  (1942),  joint  statement  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  King  Peter,  647 ;  text, 
648. 
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